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FOREWORD. 


'I he present volume is a part of ‘ The Positive Background of U'mdn 
Sociology' which is meant to be the Introduction to my English translation 
of the Sanskrit work on Sociology entitled Sukraniti, published as.Volumc XIII 
of the ‘ Sacred Books of the Hindus ’ Series. " Tlie Positive Background ” will 
be divided into two books: (i) Non-Politieal and (2) Political. 

Besides the six chapters presented in this volume, Book I (Non-Political) will 
comprise : — 

Chapter VII.— The Data of ancient Indian Art (Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting). 

Chapter VIII. — The Data of ancient Indian morals and manners (includ- 
ing socio-religious rites and institutions). 

Chapter IX. — The Data of ancient Indian Pedagogy (including vidyds, 
kalfts, and literature). 

Chapter X.— The Data of ancient Indian Economics (including Statistics 
of Prices, Wages, &c.). 

B jok II (Political) will comprise the following: — 

Chapter I.— The Data of ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, »>., form 
of Government (including the 'I'hcory of the Pdslra or 
State). 

Chapter II. — Tire Data of ancient Indian Public Finance. 

Chapter III. — The Data of ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

Chapter IV.— The Data of ancient Indian International Law (the Doctrine 
of mandala as influencing the conceptions regarding 
' spheres of influence’ and ‘spheres of interest ’). 

The work is based mainly on an analytical study of Sukracharyya’s code, 
so that the Data of Hindu Sociology collected here reflect strictly those phases 
of Indian national evolution which have influenced the authors of the Sukra 
cycle. This ‘ Positive Background,’ therefore, is more or less a statical picture, 
and represents only such landmarks in the culture-history of the Hindus ns arc 
embodied in the single document Sukraniti. It must not be regarded as the 
result of any attempt to delineate the dynamical processes of the historic growth 
of Hindu civilisation or represent the several stages in the making of modern 
Indian life and thought. Recent works of this class arc Principal Iyengar’s 
Life in Ancient India in the Age of Mantras, and Mr. Narendranath Law’s 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasdstra of Kautilya). 

I’here are, however, a few historical sections and subrsecti-ons in the 
' Positive Background.” These should not, on the one hand, be looked upon as 
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recording the characteristics of the various cultural landmarks of Indian 
history ; nor, on the other, be regarded as wholly superfluous digressions 
uncalled for in the Introduction to Sukraniti, 

These historical sections have been necessary for two reasons. In the 
first place, the Code of Sukrach^ryya as well as the Data of Hindu life portrayed 
in it could not be presented in their proper perspective and their date as well 
as /oca/e could not be ascertained unless Indian literature were studied 
chronologically as well as comparatively. In this respect the author feels that 
he has not been able to rise to the height of the occasion ; for, as has been often 
stated with regret in the body of the book, he has had to ignore not only the 
Tamil, Prakrit, and vernacular evidences, but he has not even been able to utilise 
the more important documents of Sanskrit literature, not to speak of the un- 
published manuscripts, telegraphic descriptions of which arc to be found in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, 

In the second place, for a proper appreciation of the Hindu achievements in 
science, abstract or applied, it is indispensable to have always before one’s mind’s 
eye tlic landmarks in the history of western science. Much of the prevalent 
notions regarding the alleged inferiority of the Hindu genius in grappling with 
the problems of this mundane sphere and the extra-proneness of the Indian mind 
to metaphysical and unpractical speculations can vanish and be proved to be the 
results of inal-observation and non-observation leading “ to half-truths which arc 
really whole errors,” — only if we apply the 1 listorico-Comparativc method in 
studying Indian facts and phenomena. For all Indologists should remember that 
the wonderful achievements of the western nations are strictly speaking only a 
century old. So that if, while instituting a comparison between Hindu and Occid- 
ental cultures on the score of physical ‘ sciences ’ properly so-called and applied 
arts and industries, care were taken to eliminate from one’s consideration the 
triumplis and discoveries of llic last few generations, the Hindu scientific 
intellect would be found to have been in no way lagging behind. J'hc 
sole corrective of false notions about Hindu civilisation is this “sense 
of historic perspective, ” which for the present generation of Indian scholars 
should be tantamount to a thorough familiarity with the history of European 
thought. 

This brings me to an explanation of the title of the work. The Introduce 
lion to Su/craniti has been called ‘ The Positive Background of Hindu Socio- 
logy,’ because Sukraniti as a Nilisdstra^ Arthasdstra^ Dharmasdstra^ or Dharma- 
sulra deals mainly with the topics implied by such Hindu categories as 
Dharma (morals), Artha (interests,) and Kdma (desires and passions) as opposed 
to Moksa or Salvation ; and hence a study in Sukraniti should properly be a 
study in the non-mokaa or non-transcendental and non-spiritual, the secular, 
worldly and ‘ positive ’ elements of Hindu social economy. 

The transcendental and other-worldly aspects of Hindu life and thought 
have been made too much of. It has been supposed, proved and believed 
during the last century that Hindu civilisation is essentially non-industrial, and 
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non-poIitical, if not pre-industrial and pre-political, and that its sole feature is 
ultra-asceticism and over-religiosity which delight in condemning the * World, 
the Flesh and the Devil * ! 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The Hindu has no doubt always 
placed the transcendental in the foreground of his life’s scheme, but the 
Positive Background he has never forgotten or ignored. Rather it is in and 
through the positive, the secular, and the material that the transcendental, the 
spiritual and the metaphysical have been allowed to display themselves in Indian 
culture-history. I'lie Upani^ads^ the Vedanta^ and the Gitd were not the works 
of imbeciles and weaklings brought up in an asylum of incapables and a hospital 
of incurables. 

The Hindu has never been a ‘ scorner of the ground ’ but always 
‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home/ has been solicitous to 
enjoy the good things of this earthly earth and beautify this ‘ orb of green/ 

1 he literature, fine arts, religious consciousness, industrial life, political organi- 
sation, educational system, social economy, etc., of the Hindus— all have sought 
to realise this synthesis and harmony between the eternal antitheses and 
polarities of the universe : the worldly and other-worldly, the positive and 
transcendental, the many and the one, the Form and Spirit, Culture and Faith, 
Science and Religion, Caste disunions and Vedantic Oneness, Image-worship 
and the realisation of the Infinite {Brahma). 

In the newly-published Sddhana^ of Rabindranath Tagore we have a 
collection of prose-lyrics, half-poetic and half-philosophic, dealing with this 
synthesis of world’s eternal opposites cr dualities. The papers on the 
Problem oj Evil, Realisation in Love, Realisation in Action, Realisation of 
Beauty, in this volume of metaphysical essays in ‘poet’s prose’ bring out the 
Hindu ideal of harmony between the Finite and the Infinite, Bondage and 
Freedom, Necessity or Law and Joy. “The Immortal being manifests himself 
in joy-form ” “ The joy which is without form, must create, 

must translate itself into forms.” (P. 104,) It is this ideal, again, that is at 
unce the inspiration and message of most of J'agore’s Poetry, which thus carries 
forward the transcendentalised positivism of the makers of flindu civilisation 
through the ages “along fresh fields and pastures new” cr modern Bengali 
thought. The philosophy of reconciliation between the so-called Evil and 
Good, the Form and Spirit, Caste and Vedanta, Image and the Infinite has 
thus uttered itself in mystical Bengali verse : 

^ JnPRJR I 

^ ii” 

This ideal of realising the Infinite in the Finite, the transcendental ni 
the positive, manifested itself also in the educational system of liindii India. 

' Macmillan & Co. 
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The following is reproduced from my Bengali essay read at a Bengal Literary 
Conference about two years and a Iialf ago translated subsequently for the 'Col- 
legian' as Pedagogy of the Hindus ; 

" Was that system essentially monastic and ascetic, and did it kill all 
secular and social instincts of the learners? Did the Bvahmachdris come out 
from the preceptors* homes merely as monks, missionaries and sanydsis? 
Could they not satisfy the diverse material wants of man? Did they not know 
how to provide for the necessaries, comforts and decencies of life ? Was the 
education absolutely non-political ? Did not the students learn how to help in 
the administration of the state ? Were not social and political sciences, plant- 
life and dissection of animals, physical phenomena and chemical manipulations 
among the courses of instruction ? * * * 

“ How else can we account for the remarkable progress of the nation in 
architecture, sculpture, medicine, dyeing, weaving, shipping, navigation, military 
tactics and implements and all such aspects of socio-economic and economico- 
political life as have to depend on the help of physical and natural sciences? 
* * * The graduates trained up under the Domestic System were com- 
petent enough to found and administer states, undertake industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises ; they were builders of empires and organisers of business 
concerns. It was because of this all-round and manly culture that the people 
of India could organise vast schemes of colonisation and conquest, and not 
content with being simply confined within the limits of mother India, could 
build up a Greater India beyond the seas, and spread culture, religion and 
humanity among the subject races, * * 

“ It was under the influence of this system of education, again, that the 
ideal Hindu king "protected himself, but not through fear; followed the 
dictates of religion, but not through remorse; realised revenues, but not 
through greed, and enjoyed happiness, but not through attachment * * * 
That system certainly cannot be dismissed as inexpansive, inert and unfit 
to survive that could produce Risis from Vasistha and Viswamitra to Ram 
Prasada and Ramkrisna Paramhanisa, scholars from Charaka, PaQini and 
Chanakya to Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara— a race of eminent women from 
Maitreyi to Ahalya Bai and Rani Bhavani, monarchs from Chandragupta 
Maurya to Sivaji, and has continuously kept up the genial stream of national 
culture and civilisation through diverse forms and agencies by giving rise to 
hosts of thinkers and actors capable of solving different problems in different 
ages.*’ 

It is because the secular achievements of Hindu civilisation have not 
been accorded by scholars the attention they deserve, and a proper estimate of 
the Positive Background of •Hindu socio-economic and socio-political life has not 
been framed, that the distorted picture of a race of metaphysicians, airy philoso- 
phers, and transcendental speculators has been drawn regarding Indian people 
to excite the pity of the go-ahead pushing Occident and pander to the foolish, 
unthinking vanity of the present day fallen orient. The Upani^ads^ the Veddnia, 
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the Bhakti Sdstras^ \\\^ Darsanas^ the Gitd^ and the whole body of Hindu trans- 
cendental literature in which people may find the ‘solace of their life’ as well as 
the ‘solace of their death/ cannot, however, be fully appreciated and interpreted 
in the true light until and unless we bring to bear upon them the results of 
investigations regarding the social, economic, political, international and other 
human institutions and ideals, in the midst of which this literature has flourished 
and that have actually governed the life and activity of the Hindus. This mass 
of metaphysical lore requires, in fact, to be regarded as the “ criticism,” as 
Matthew Arnold would say, of Indian “ life ” and its problems and achievemojits. 
The transcendental speculation has to be understood and explained with refer- 
ence to the milieu and environment according to the philosophico-comparativc 
methods followed in the Schools of Literary Studies founded by such critics as 
Taine, Edmond Scherer, Sainte Beuve and Dowden. Ibis should really 
be looked upon not as the sole but only as one of the various features in the 
organic growth and historic evolution of Indian literature, institutions, civics, 
arts and industries. 

The principal correctives of the one-sided, partial and erroneous view 
about Hindu life and ideals, in addition to what we have already stated, arc 
thus two :“-(i) a more searching and detailed inquiry into the economic, political 
and art history of India, and (2) a study, according to the canons of scientific 
literary criticism, of the whole literature of Hindusthan, Sanskritic, and Dravi- 
dian, Prakrit and vernacular, in both its metaphysical and secular branches. 

So far as the secular branches of Sanskrit literature are concerned, it 
would not be too much to remark that the adequate parallax for modifying 
and correcting the false notions about Hindu genius can be supplied if the 
Kdvyas^ Ndtyas^ Kathds^ Putdnas^ Tantras, liihdsas^ Vdstuvidyds, Silpasdstras^ 
Arlhasdstrasj Nitisdstras^ Dharma-sutrus and Smritis were critically investi- 
gated as documents of Indian historico-sociological development. These alone 
cannot fail to impress upon the inquirer to what great extent the eternal verities 
of the universe and the highest problems of life enunciated and discussed in the 
Darsanas^ Upanimds^ GUdy &c , have influenced and governed the ordinary 
pursuits of human life in India, and embodied in its thousand and one rites, 
usages, institutions and festivals ; to what enormous proportions the transcend- 
ental culture-lore of the Hindus has been humanised, secularised, and 
popularised by being translated and adapted into the common-place folk-lore— 
to what depth the Hindu ideal of realising the one in the many, the Infinite 
in the Finite, the Ideal in the Real, the Transcendental in the Positive, has 
been done into the actual life and work of the people. It will be evident to 
every close student of this literature that the synthesis of world's permanent 
polarities has been concretely demonstrated and manifested in the ever-moving 
gradations of the social polity known as Varndsrama, the Hymeneal rites 
and marriage rules, the Joint Family, the Cottage Industry, the autonomous 
system of co-operative village commonwealths, the Achdryyaku/as, the Parimts, 
the clastic theological apparatus and religious paraphernalia, the institution of 
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kingfsliip, and the doctrine of mandala or sphere of international activity that 
constitute the complex web of Indian life. 

To take only one instance — the Raghuvanisam of K^Iid&sa, tlie immortal 
epic of Hindu India. It is impossible to study it from cover to cover without 
noticing how powerfully the greatest poet of Hindusthan has sought to depict 
this Hindu ideal of synthesis and harmony between the positive and the 
transcendental, the ^ (Enjoyment) and the c^nn (Renunciation). Raghuvanisam 
is the embodiment of Hindu India in the same sense that Paradise Lost is the 
embodiment of Puritan England. The grand ambitions of the VikramSdityan 
era, its colossal energies, its thorough mastery over the things of this world, its 
all-round economic prosperity and brilliant political position, its Alexandrian 
sweep, its proud and stately outlook, its vigorous and robust taste are 
all graphically painted in tins national epic, together with the ** devotion to 
something afar from the sphere of our sorrow,^’ ‘ the light that never was 
on sea or land,’ the sanydsa, vairdgya, ahimsd, yoga, preparation for the other 
world, the idea of nothingness of this world and the desire for mukti or 
perpetual freedom from bondage. 

This antithesis, polarity or duality has not, however, been revealed to 
us as a hotchpotch of hurly-burly and pell-mell conflicts and struggles, but 
presented in a serene, sober and well-adjusted system of harmony and 
synthesis which gives the “ World, the Flesh and the Devil ” their due, which 
recognises the importance and dignity of the secular, the worldly and the 
positive, and which establishes the transcendental, mxot to the exclusion of, 
but only above as well as in and through the civic, social, and economic 
achievements. 

The greatest example of the Hindu ideal of synthesis, and hence of 
world’s highest ideal, is to be found in the picture where K^lid^sa beggars 
his hero, the Indian Napoleon, the conqueror of the four quarters, at the end of 
his proud digvijaya and * triumph ’ by making him perforin the viswajit saci ifice, 
which necessitates the giving away of the whole of his earthly belongings ( 

^ 1 ruly, the greatest artist of Hindusthan has sung of the Synthetic 

Ideal of the One in the Many, the infinite in the Finite, the lYanscendental in 
the Positive ^ ^ ^ as the sole motto i^f the House of Raghu 
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The same Vikramadityan grasp of this mundane sphere, the same vigour 
in attacking the problems of secular life, the same human, practical and positive 
outlook, the same solicitude for the discharge of the ‘ lowliest duties ’ that 
characterise the heroes of Kalidasa whose natural ambition was no meaner than 
that of swaying not only the lithosphere from sea to sea, but also the atmosphere 
and the skies ( ), confront us at every step throughout 

the Smrlti, Niti, Artha, ^ilpa and Vastu Literature. I he Lectures of Professor 
Sukra, the Doctor of Social Philosophy and Legislation, to his disciples, the 
Asuras and Daityas, constitute one of the most important documents of this 
literature ; and, as such, socio-econoniically and economico-politically illustrate 
the Kalidasic ideal of harmony between the positive and the transcendental or 
realisation of the transcendental in and through the positive. 

Strictly speaking, the position of Sukrantli in this literature is unique and 
unparalleled. It is, in the first place, a manual of guidance to kings and states- 
n\cn, as well as the Bible of the demos— at once the work of a Machiavclli and a 
Rousseau. In the second place, it is a handbook of economics, politics, ethics, 
ami what not. 

Ydjnavalkya Smrii't will ever command reverence as a text-book of 
Jurisprudence, Mann Samhitd^ because of the sanctity and age associated 
with the name of Manu, the first law-giver. So also the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, 
the Finance Minister of Chandragupta Maurya, the first Empire-builder in I Jin- 
dusthan, must ever be looked up to by the historian as a contemporary Statute- 
Book or Imperial Gazetteer of India in one of the first epochs of her political 
consciousness, and as the handiwork of one of the world^s most powerful 
statesmen of historic authenticity. But all these venerable documents of Hindu 
Positive literature cannot compare in comprehensiveness and encyclopaedic 
character with the Nitisdstra of the Professors of the l^ukra cycle in the form in 
which we have it to-day. And comparatively modern though Sukramti is, it is 
inevitable that Kamandaki Niti^ the abridgment of Kaulilya’s masterpiece, should 
pale into insignificance before it. For the whole culture of Hindu India, its 
methodology and its achievetnents have been really compressed into ^tikraniti 
and have contributed to its making. For the moderners it is of inestimable 
value as lifting the brain-cap of mediaeval India and letting them “ see the 
thoughts” that were moving in her educated mind. As a text-book of Sociolog3^, 
the Nitisdstra of SukrScharyya is thus the Spencerian ** Synthetic philosophy ” 
of Sanskrit literature. 

The study of Sukraniti is for all these reasons really a study of Hindu 
Positivism, the human, secular and worldly elements in Hindu national life and 
culture, the place of earthly things, Sainsdra, Ydsand, Bhoga^ desires, passions 
and attachments in the Hindu scheme of human existence— in short, a study of 
the positive background and foundations of Hindu Sociology, as opposed to its 
transcendental foreground and superstructure. 

This work is humbly dedicated to three great masters of modern India who 
may be looked upon as pioneers in the study of the secular achievements of 
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Hindu culture. The celebrated archaeologist and historian, Dr. RajendralAl Mitra, 
is undoubtedly the first Indian * scholar.’ And yet the comprehensive grasp, 
erudition and industry which mark the researches embodied in his Indo-Aryans^ 
Antiquities of Orissa other writings in Journals, remain probably unsur- 
passed even now. It is to Dr. Mitra, the father of the National School of 
Indology and Indian historical scholarship, that every student of the positive 
branches of Hindu civilisation must begin by paying homage. 

The scholar who, likewise, first brought to light the contributions of the 
Hindus in physical science is Dr. Udaychfind Dutt. It is his researches in Hindu 
medicine, chemistry, and botany, that have paved the way for subsequent 
workers in the same field. And the monographs of Dr. Brajendranath Seal 
(by securing whose services as King George V. Professor of Philosophy the 
Calcutta University has only honoured itself) on the Physical^ Chemical^ and 
Mechanical Theories of the Hindus as well as their Scientific Methodology ” 
(published along with Dr. Roy’s History of Hindu Chemistry")^ have done 
more than any other work to establish philosophically the claims of Hindus 
as having contributed to world’s scientific concepts, categories, and discoveries. 
It has been the special mission of Dr. Seal to demonstrate by the historico- 
comparative method that the Hindu explorers of the physical universe were 
not mere empirics who, by stretches of brilliant imagination or sage-like 
intuition, unconsciously hit upon some of the mysteries of Nature. Nor were 
they merely craftsmen, alchemists, industrialists, &c., engaged in practical 
agriculture and manufacture without any knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples and theories, but real scientists, researchers and investigators, who 
knew how to manipulate the macliinery and logic of * exact ’ science and 
patiently awaited the results of their observation and experiment. 

rhus, as Dr. Seal remarks : — “ Let us not superciliously dismiss these 
studies as ‘learned lumber.’ I'he astronomy and mathematics were not less 
advanced than those of Tycho Brahe, Cardan, and Fermat, the anatomy was 
equal to that of Vesalius, the Hindu logic and methodology were more advanced 
than that of Ramus and equal on the whole to Bacon’s ; the physico-chemical 
theories as to combustion, heat, chemical affinity, clearer, more rational and 
more original than those of Van Helmont or Stahl, hnd the Grammar, whether of 
Sanskrit or Prakrit, the most scientific and comprehensive in the world before 
Bopp, Risk and Grimm.” (Quoted by Dr. P. C. Roy in the Preface to the Second 
Edition of Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. 1). 

There arc many scholars from whose writings or discussions with wlioni 
I have derived direct or indirect IieJp and suggestions. J should specially men- 
tion Mr. Haridasa Palit, Research Scholar, District Council of National Educa- 
tion, Malda, Prof. Radhakamal Mookerji, M. A., Krishnath College, Berhampon. 
(Bengal), Kumar Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L., Research Scholar and authoi, 
Calcutta, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., Tibetan traveller and Chinese 
scholar (Darjeeling), Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retired), versatile scholar and 
linguist and learned editor of the ‘ Sacred Books of the Hindus Scries,’ Mr. 
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Yogendra Nath Tarka-Sdmkhya-FeeidfifatiHha and Vidhu Sekhara Sastri, the 
J;:. well-known Pali Scholar, Mr. Akisaya Kumar Maitra, B.L„ Director, Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi, Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Vasu, the indefatigable 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Scholar, and my friend and colleague at the Bengal 
National College, Calcutta, Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Premchand 
Roychand Scholar. 

I have to acknowledge also my deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Seal for his 
kindly allowing me to incorporate with this work a few chapters of his 
learned monographs on the physical sciences and scientific notions of the 
Hindus. It is superfluous to add that his papers on Hindu ideas about plants 
and plant-life, Hindu classification of animals, Hindu ideas about Nervous 
System, Heredity, Vital Force, &c,, Hindu Mechanics and Hindu Acoustics, 
which are being first published through the medium of this work, have consider- 
ably added to its value and importance. The humble author begs to add that this 
lias been the only means of rescuing precious treasures from the ravages of 
time and moths, which, thanks to the habits of the learned Doctor, have been 
often allowed to work havoc upon what would have been epoch-making studies 
in ancient Hindu culture that have thus been lost to the world for good. 

Books quoted from or summarised for this work have been mentioned in 
the footnotes, as well as tabulated in the Bibliography. It may not, however, be 
out of place to state that several vernacular works and periodicals have been 
largely drawn upon, and that the following works have been of constant service: 
Prof. Aufrccht’s Catalogue Catalogorum^ Dr. Mitra’s Indo^AryanSfDr^ Ray’s 
v. Hindu Chemistry^ Ram Raz’s Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus^ Vincent 
Smith’s Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ Sir Bhandarkar’s Peep into the Early 
History of India^ the Sanskrit Ms. Yuktikalpatatu^ Iyer’s Brihat Sanxhitd^ 
Mookerji’s Indian Shipping and Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s Ancient India^ of 
which the chapter devoted to Chola history and administration must be of 
more than ordinary interest to students of early mediseval Indian life. 

The libraries to which 1 am indebted arc the National Council of Education 
, Library at Calcutta, the Public Library at Allahabad and the Library of the 
P&nini Office which is specially rich in works on Indian antiquities, Sanskrit 
literature and modern science. 

Finally, it remains to add that portions of this work were published as 
Magazine articles in the Modern Review (Calcutta), Indian Review (Madras), 
Collegian (Calcutta), Hindusthan Review (Allahabad), Dacca Review (Dacca), 
Amrita BdetarPatrika (Calcutta) and Leader (Allahabad). 

Panini Office 

(Academy OF Indian Research) : BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, 

Allahabad, 

March 12, 1914. 
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THE POSITIVE BAOK-GROUND OF 
HINDU SOCIOLOGY. 


BOOK L— NON- POLITIC AT.. 

CHAPTER I. 

RELATIVITY OP THE NiTI8ASTRAS. 

Section i. 

Hindu Culture and Sociology in Sukrantti, 

The Greek philosopher PJato was for some time tutor to a king of Syracuse 
in Sicily. Machiavcili, the Florentine diplomat, who has bequeathed his name 
to a school of politicians, was the author of a work that proved to be the 
Bible of kings and princes in mediaeval Italy and Europe. The ^ School-masler ’ 
of Roger Ascham was written for the princesses of an English royal family, 
riie sage Sukracharyya, or at any rate, his nom de plume^ belongs to the same 
gallery of world’s Rdjgurus or royal tutors. And his Nitisdstra or * Freatise 
on Morals’ is dogmatically asserted to be the sole authoritative^ text-book 
on Political Science that should he used by Hindu kings and statesmen. 
This opinion of SukrachAryya about the position of Nitisdstra has been 
referred to by Kamandaka also (il. 5): “According to the school of Usanas 
(Sukra) there is only one division of learning, namely Dandaniti, and the 
origin of all kinds of learning lies in this one.” It would, therefore, 
be interesting to find out for which Plindu Court or Courts this manual 
was intended, or which supplied data for the rules and generalisations 
embodied in it. 

The scope of a Nitisastra is more or less like that of a Dharma-sutra or 
Dharma-sastra, one of the three divisions of Kalpa-suira, which is one of the 
Six Vedangas or auxiliaries to Vedas. The province and relative position 
of Dharma-sutra in Sanskrit literature are thus described by Oldenbe/g:* 

^ Cliaptor IV, Section vii, 851-6. 

*.Iutrotliictiou to the Qrihyasutrns of Gobhila, lliranyakcsin etc. in the Sacred DooUs 
of the East Series xxxiii — iv, 
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** The frame within which the exposition of the Dharma-sutras is enclosed is 
an essentially broader one than in the case of the Grihya Sutras,* * The same 
phenomenon may also be observed in Buddhist Vinaya literature, where the 
exposition of the life of the community was at first given only in connection 
with the explanation of the list of sins (Patimokkha).* * It was not till later 
that a more comprehensive exposition, touching all the sides of the life of the 
community was attempted** The Grihyasutras begin to treat of the events of 
the daily life of the household,** confine themselves principally to the ritual or 
sacrificial side of household life, as is natural owing to their connexion with 
the older ritualistic literature (Srauta Sutra). Then the Dharma-sutras take 
an important step further ; their purpose is to describe the whole of the rites 
and customs which prevail in private, civil and public life. They naturally 
among other things touch upon the ceremonies treated in the Grihyasutras, 
but they generally merely mention them and discuss the question of law and 
custom which are connected with them, without undertaking to go into the 
technical ordinances as to the way in which these ceremonies arc to be per- 
formed.*' 

It may be doubled at the outset if the class of writings called Dharma- 
sastras, Arthasastras, and Nilisastras to which belongs were (i) the 

work of a single individual or school, and (2) were ever the Gazetteers designed 
to embody the actual state of things, (if Statute-Books meant for tlie guidance 
of the people and rulers of any particular epoch or region. It may be presumed 
that like Plato’s Republic and Laws^ Moore's Utopia^ and Harrington’s Oceana^ 
Sukraniti is the product of the same inspiration that has lain at the bottom of 
ail efiforts to portray the ideal constitution of ‘ nowhere *, describing things 
* that never were on sea or land ’ in the history of world's speculative litera- 
ture. Thus about Manu Sauthitd, Elphinstonc remarks : '‘We must remember 
that a code is never the work of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest 
laws being preserved and incorporated with the improvements of the most 
enlightened time.s.** Even if the whole code referred to one period it would 
not show the real stale of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from the model 
to which it is wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions from the 
worst state of crime which it was possible to apprehend.* * * i'hough early 
adopted as an unquestionable authority for the law, I should scarcely venture 
to regard it as a code drawn up for the regulation of a particular state under 
the sanction of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a learned 
man, designed to set forth his idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindu 
institutions.”’ 

According to this view it may be inappropriate to trace the production 
of Sukraniti to the patronage or influence of any of the numerous polities 
and royal courts in Hindu India. But even the most idealistic literature is 
not absolutely independent of age and clime. The Time-Spirit and Place-Spirit 
are too powerful to be totally ignored by human genius even if it consciously 


Biatory of India j p. 12 (1889), 
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attempt it. The social environment and physical surroundings— both the 
aspects of the great envelope of man — cannot but leave their marks upon 
his intellectual consciousness and literary activities of any considerable magni- 
tude. Leaving aside for the present, therefore, the most vexed of all questions 
in Indian history, the determination of the personality, identity and individuality 
of our author, we propose to investigate all the social and physical influences 
that are likely to have contributed to the making of Sak/afiili^ as available from 
a study of the data furnished by it. I'his investigation is really a study of 
the education received by our author himself, and of the literature drawn upon 
by him in the preparation of his work, in one word, a presentation of the whole 
culture embodied in, and pre-supposed by, Sukranili, A study of this culture, 
and the “ relativity ” of Stikraaitt to this envelope of physical and social 
forces and influences, would, however, incidentally furnish some of the evidenc- 
es pointing to the age and locale of tlie work. 

Fhe relativity of Sukraniti to the social influences may he easily presumed 
like that of Manu Samhitd^ as has been done by Elphinstone : “ It is evident 
that it incorporates the existing laws, and any alterations it may have intro- 
duced with a view to bring them np to its pre-conceived standard of perfection, 
must still have been drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was 
written.*’ So also the influence of physical and geographical factors on the 
work, and consequently its “relativity” to a particular region of the earth’s 
surface cannot be missed. 

Section 2. 

Land’tnarks in the History oj Hindu Political Development. 

Even superficial students of Sukraniti do not fail to perceive that the 
Executive system, Judiciary, Militaiy administration as well as i»iher incidents 
of social, economic and political life described in it indicate a high degree of 
development, and arc adapted not to simple village-republics and tribal common- 
wealths or city-states that we meet with in ceitain periods of Indian and 
European history, but are the outcome of the complex requirements of ‘ country’- 
states or Imperial organisations. 

Now Ancient and Mediaeval History of India furnishes the fullowing more 
important types of political life that have evolved in ct)nnexion with the magni- 
ficent kingdoms or empires of the Hindus : — 

1. The Maiirya Empire of Chandragupta and Asoka (4th and 3rd centuries 
B.C.) embracing modern Afghanistan, the whole of Upper India, and Southern 
India, excluding the extreme south (Chola. P^ndya, Kerala, Satyaputra and 
Ceylon). 

2. The Gupta Empire (4th century A. D.) which was brought to an end 
by the incursions of the Huns. 

3. The Empire of Harsavardliana (7th century A.D.) in Upper India 
during the latter part of whose reign Houen I'hsang, the great master of Law 
from China, travelled in India. 
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Western Indiana the loth and iith centuries.* For the social expansion, reli- 
gious assimilation, commercial progress, and Imperial achievements which we 
are wont to associate with the brightest eras of Hindu national history were 
going on in Eastern and Southern Hindusthan, unhampered as of yore, along 
the natural lines of progressive evolution up till the 13th and 14th centuries, 
while the buffer-princes of Lahore, Delhi, Ajmere, Kanauj, Malvva and Gujrat 
were performing tlieir duties as by position the gate-keepers of India against 
the inroads of aggressive Islam. / 

rVic period of l\ic mighty Pa'as and Cholas and their successors has 
witnessed the solution of problems which are of paramount importance in 
Indian history, literature, hue arts, philosophy, and religion. For it was during 
this age that the ocean of lantraism finally swallowed up in a common philosophy 
the divergent channels of Mahay^na Buddhism and latter-day Brahmanism ; that 
Vaisnavism and ^aivaism— the corner-stones of modern Hindu life-received 
the official stamp; the parents of present-day vernaculars were encouraged 
and * protected* ; noble religious edifices were built, huge scalike tanks were 
excavated ; magiiiticent images were sculptured in bronze and stones ; the 
navigation of the sea was pushed forward, commercial and cultural intercourse 
between the Southerners and Easterners was promoted ; and India became really 
the School of Asia by supplying faith, literature, fine arts and material neces- 
saries to Chiini, Nepal, Tibet, Japan, Java, Burma and other lands beyond the 
seas. This period does, in fact, carry forward and develop the impulses, 
aspirations and tendencies of Hindu national life testified to by the Chinese 
Master of Law in Harsavardhana’s time. 

The Palas and Cholas are really the spiritual successors of the great Empire- 
builder and statesman of the 7th centuiy. 1 lie epoch of theii hegemony^ in Indian 
history is a brilliant sequel to the splendid epoch of Imperialism, religious 
toleration, maritime activity, and social amalgamation which it had been the 
policy of the great Harsa to pioneer and direct. Their services to the making of 
Indian national culture deserve the same meed of homage, therefore, from future 
historians as those of Sri Harsa. 

And now that excavations, explorations, reading and interpretation of 
old vernacular manuscripts, copper-plate inscriptions, architectural monuments, 
numismatics, study of folklore, folk-songs, folk-arts and village traditions, Sans- 
krit literature, old sculptures and paintings, call up before us a picture of political 
and religious life, commercial and social intercourse, art-dcveloprnent, and liter- 
ary progress no less definite and clear than what we have for any other period 
of Indian history, the necessity, of looking upon the Pala-Chola period* as the 
really last phase of Hindu India cannot be too strongly advocated. 

7. The Kingdoms of the Rajputs which beginning in the 9th or loth 
centuries have continued their existence even now. 

* Seo Vincenfc Smith’s History (second edition, pp. 330-331), 

* Another oft-noglcctod period of Jiidisin history---one of the so-called epochs of 
dissolution and decentralisation is the Andhra-Kushan age of Hindu national life. 
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8. The Kingdom of Kashmir which was ruled by Hindu kings till about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

9. The Kingdom of Vijayanagara, called the ‘Forgotten Empire’ of the 
South in Mussalman times, the only important seat of Hindu culture in 
Mediaeval India (14th — 16th century A.D.). 

10. The Empire of Mahar/lstra under the Peshwas (i8th century A.D.) 
whose administrative system has been elaborately described by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade in his Rise of the Maratha Power. 

Ihese larger and more celebrated kingdoms and empires of the Hindus 
have flourished through over two thousand years of recorded history and 
in conditions of physical environment as varied as possible in a country like 
India, the ‘epitome of the world.* The types of political organisation, there- 
fore, that Indian history presents must be more or less diversified in character 
to meet the requirements of peoples living under diverse geographical and 
topographical influences. And one naturally expects a diversity of political 
codes or Nitisdstras or manuals of governmental rules. Inspite of the oneness 
and basic uniformity of Hindu life throughout India, the text-book of political 
life evolved in the extreme north, say Kashmir, is not likely to be that exactly 
adjusted to the needs of the Dravidians of the extreme south. Or again the 
rules and regulations which the Marathas framed for themselves in the west 
of India towards the close of the Mussalman period could not be copied in toto 
from a chapter of the Nitisdstra that was taught, say, to the Pdla Kings of 
Bengal in prc-Mussalman times. Politics like everything else of human life 
are the results of adaptation to the circumstances of time and place; and the 
history of a people has ever been powerfully influenced by the geograpliy and 
topography of its habitat. 

An analysis of the geographical facts and phenomena occurring in the 
Hindu Nitisdstras or treatises on morals (social, economic and political) is 
therefore likely to be an important lactor in assigning each to the proper sets 
of physical and social conditions under which it was composed. 

Section 3. 

Mile^stones in the History of Hindu Political Speculation. 

(a) Arthasdstra. 

There is no dilTiculty about the Arthasdstra of Chanakya or Kautilya, 
the Minister of Chandragupta Maurya who for the first ^ time in Indian 
history conceived and executed the plan of a vast Empire, the limits of which 
it has not been possible for any monarch to reach or exceed. 

Like Abul FazPs Ayeen Akbari^ the Arthasdstra may be looked upon as 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India in one of the most remarkable periods of 

* In tlio Fundamental Unity of India (Longmans Green & Co.) Prof. Mookorji traces the 
findu conception of Imporialism and paramount Sovereignty from Vedic times (vide 
Jhapters XIX— XXIX). 
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Indian culture-history. The chapters of this monumental document are devoted 
exclusively to a description of the multifarious incidents of political life 
under Chandragupta’s government, e,g. the working of the mines, the opening 
of irrigation works, tlie establishment of factories ; the maintenance of 
preserves and grazing grounds, of high ways of commerce, waterways, land- 
routes, and other facilities for communication ; the establishment of markets 
and stores ; the construction of embankments, dams and bridges ; the planting 
of fruit and flower trees, of medicinal plants and herbs (/>. the establishment 
of Ayurvedic and pharmaceutical gardens) ; protection of the disabled, the 
helpless and the infirm, and also of beasts &c., famines, census, central and 
municipal government, livestock and many other social, juristic and economic 
institutions. 

In the Introduction to Mr. Law's Hindu Polity^ Prof. •Radhakumud 
Mookerji of the National Council of Education, Bengal, has summarised the 
arguments which may be advanced in support of the traditional and widely 
current view that the Arthas^stra of Kautilya is the work of Chanakya the 
minister of Chandragupta and therefore belongs to the 4th century H.C.*’ 
The writer has proved from both external and internal evidences — 

(r) That the political connexion of Kautilya with Chandragupta as his 
Finance Minister is a fact and not a myth. 

(2) That the Arthasdstra attributed to Kautilya is a genuine work of 
antiquity and not a traditionally handed down fable. 

( 3 ) That the work is the production of an individual author and not 
of a school, as is frequently the case with Indian treatises. 

{b) Kdmandaki NUu 

The work of Kamandaka® is undoubtedly an abridged edition of Ariha 
Sdstra^ and the author himself is supposed to have been the disciple of Kautilya. 
A flood of light is thrown on the age and personality of the author of Kdman- 
iVi// from a report submitted by Dr. Frederick to the Batavian Societ}^ 
of Arts and Sciences on the Sanskrit literature of Bali. “ It appears that the 
most popular work on Polity in that Island is entitled Kdmandakiya Niti Sdra.^ 
The researches of Sir Stamford Raffles and Crawford shew that the predomi- 
nance of Buddhism in the Island of Java obliged the Hindu inhabitants of that 
place to retire in the fourth century of the Christian era with their household 
gods and their sacred scriptures to the island of Bali, * * * it has also been 
shewn by the same authorities that since the period of their exile, they had 
not any religious intercourse with India. It would therefore follow that the 
Sanskrit works now available in Bali, including the Kdmandakiya Nfii are 
of a date anterior to the 4th century A.D.*’ 

1^. As a document of sociological information, this work is less valuable than 
Sukraniti. Its importance has, however, to be noticed because of the Chanakyan 

^ Law’s Studies in Ancient Uindii Polity (1914 Longmans Groon and Co., London). 

* Kdmandakiya NUi Sara published by Manmatha Nath Datta (Calcutta, 1.896). 
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Doctrine of Mandala or “sphere of political activity and influences/* which is not 
to be found in Sukra’d work. 

{c) Other works. 

The difficulties with regard to the other extant (or published) treatises 
are immense, especially because we do not know of any other political fabric 
that has left its own Statute-Book. Yuktikalpatarn and Sukraniti are the two 
exclusively socio-economic and socio-political treatises that we have come 
across up till now. Accounts of economic and political theories as well as 
practices are also to be met with in almost every branch of Sanskrit literature. 
Some of the Pindnas^ all the Smritisdstras^ Manusamhitd^ Mahdbhdrata, 
Rdmdyana^ Paachatantra^ Raghuvansa^ Kirdtdrjumyam, Hitopadeka, Dasa- 
kiimdracharifa^ together with treatises devoted to Dhanur J^eda or Warfare 
and International Laws, notices of which are found in the celebrated 
Catalo^us Calalogorum of Prof. Aufrecht, arc especially rich in the subject- 
matter of Nilisasiras. 

Several such works are the following : — 

Nitiprakasika, Harivansa, Utpalaparimdla, Charanavynha, Krisnavidyd- 
bhyasa prakarana, Sankalpasuryyodaya, Prasangaratnavali by Madhavartma, 
KamasQtra (Vatsayana), Vidura-niti, Vaisampayana Niti, and Brihatsamhita. 

rimrc is, besides, a Nitisilstra attributed to one Ghatakarpara mentioned 
by Stein in Kashmir Catalogue (p. 93L In the statement of sources for his 
scries of learned papers on Hindu Polity contributed to the Modern Review 
(1913), Mr. K. P. Jaynswal mentions Niti-Vdkydmrita^ and the Marathi 
work Ddsa-bodha^f tlie Bible of Sivaji, and refers to several Buddhist and 
Jaina texts. Some allusions to ancient civics are to be found in the Jaina 
Nandi Sittra^ and Ri$i tnand ala Prakaranavritti quoted by Prof. R. K. 
Mookerji in the Introduction to Law's Hindu Polity. 

(rf) Smriti Sdslras* 

The names of Smriti Sastras are given from Vasu’s Ydjmvatkya 
Book I, Chapter I, Introduction 4-5 in the “ Sacred Books of the Hindus 

Series.” 

“ Manu, Airi, Visnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, U^anas, Afigiras, Yama, 
Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Brihaspati. 

Parasara, VyAsa, Sahkha, Likhita, Daksa, Gautama, Saidtapa, and 
Vasistha are the promulgators of Dharma ^^stras.” 

The Mit^ksar^ Commentary on the above is as follows: — 

“This Dharma Sastra propounded by YAjiiyavalkya should also be 
studied, such is the implied meaning of the above passage. 

^ C/. Samadeva 1. Edited in the Kas3%araata series. 

Mr. Jayaswal gives the English title of thi.s work as “ Address to the Enslaved." 
Really, it should be “ The Awakening (or Enlightenment) of llAma Ddsa.** 

2 
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This is not an exhaustive enumeration (parisavkhyd)^ but it is merely 
illustrative. Therefore, the Dharnia Sastras of Baudh^yana and others are 
not excluded. 

“ As each of these Smritis possesses authority, so the points not 
mentioned by one, may be supplied from the others. 

“ But if one set of Institutes contradicts the other, then there is an 
option (to follow any one of them)/'^ 

USlambhaita's Gloss on tho above furnishes much interesting? information on tho 
subject. 

Dcvala gives the following list of tho Dhavma-Sfistras 1. liTann, 2. Yama, 
8. Vasisiha. 4. Atri, 5. Daksa, 0. Yisnu, 7. Angirii, 8. Usariii, 9. VAkpati, 10. Vyasa ; 
11. Apastamba, 12. Gautama, J8. KatyAyaiia, 14. NArada, 15. Yajilyavalk^a, 16. Para- 
sara, 17. Samvarta, 18. ib^ahkiia, 19. Harita, 20. Likhita. 

In this list NArada is an addition, 'while in tho Yajnyavalkya^s list wo have 
Satatapa instead. 

Tho Uahkha gives tho following list*: — 1. Atri, 2. Hrihaspati, 9. TTsanas, 4. 
Apastamba, 5. Yasistha, 6. KAtyayana, 7. ParAsara, 8. Vyasa, 9. fcfankha, 10. Likhita, 
11. Samvarta, 12. Oanlama, 13. SAtAtapa, 14. Harita, 15. Yajfiyavalkya, 16. Pracliotas 
and 'the rest. By tho phrase “and the rest” is tneanb 17. Bndha. 18. Dcvala, 19. 
Sumantii, 20. Janiadagni, 21. Visvaraitra, 22. PrajApati, 23. Paithinasi, 24. PitAraalia, 
25. Baudhayaua, 26. Clihagaloya, 27. JAbAIa, 28. Chyavana, 29. Mariohi, 30. ICasyapa. 

In tho Bhavisya PurAiia wo find the following addressed by Tsvara to Gnha : 
“Having pondered over the texts ol* the oiglito<Mi PurAnas, O child, and over tho 
texts of tho Smritis, beginning with Manu and which are thirty-six in number, T 
now toll thoo.’. 

[This shows that the Sm.ritis are 36 ill nuinbor.] The Smritis like tho 1. Vriddlia- 
SAuAtapa, 2. • Yogi — YAjHyavalkya ' 3. Yriddha-Vasistha, 1. Vriddlia-Manu, 5. Laghn- 
HArita, &c., should be included in tho well-known ihirty-six under their original 
authors. [Thus Manu includes the ordinary and the Vriddha Mann, and so on.] Thus 
YAjnyavalkya says (III. 110) “ 1 liavo declared tho scionco of Yoga.“ 

KatiiAkara says ; “ we find in tho Bhavisya Purana itself tho enumeration of 
other Smritis like Gobhila, llisya »Sringa, &c., which arc over and above tho thirty- 
six ; so wo conclude that ihirty-six docs nob <ixhanst the number of Smritis, but is 
only an onnmoration mado by the Sistas.” Those wliicli arc found as Grihya Siltras 
and their Parisis^s, &c., they belong to a dilTereiit Category : like the PurAnas. As 
In tho Bhavisya “ Tho MaitrAyaiiiya, tho Chhandogya, the Katha, tho Apastamba, tho 
Bhavrichas, their Parlsistus and those called Khilas (are also Smritis).” 

Tho Visnu-Dharma, the Siva-DJianna, the MahAbharata, and tho RAmAyana and 
the rest aro also to bo included among Smritis, As sayvS tho Bhavisya The 
eightocn PurAnas, tho history of Rama (RAmAyana), tho Vlsnu-Hharma-SAstra, &c., 
the Siva-Dharma; tho fifth Veda called the MahAbhArata composed by Kpisna- 
DvaipAyana, tho Sauradharraa, the Manavokta Dharma, aro also taken as such by 
the wise,” (adhyAya 4, v. 87-88). 

1 Sec Manu, IT, 14, for conflict of JSruti, &c. 

“Bat when two sacred texts (felruti) are conflicting both aro held to bo law ; 
for both aro pronounced by the wise to bo valid law.” 
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Tho words “as such” in tho above mean that they are also followed by the 
great men, and are authoritative, because they are not decried or dispraised by any 
and followed by great men, so they arc to bo taken also as Smritis. Tho opinion 
tM.it the Smritis are thirty-six* only in number, or twenty-four only in number, is 
hold only by some and is eontradieted by others, and is not authoritative. 

That tho Smritis arc? Dharma-NAstras (Fiistitutes of Sacred Law) wo learn from 
Manu IT, 10, where it is said “ Tho Wdas should be known as Sruti ; and the Dharma- 
Sastras as Smriti/’ 

Tn Aiigiras wo find The wise say that the following are ITpa-Smritis : — 
JabAli, Nacliiketa, Chhandas, rjaugAk.sl, Kasyapa, Vyasa, Sanat Tfumara, Satadrn, 
Janaka, Vyaghra, KAtyayana, Jatukarnya, Kapifijala, Baiidhayana, Kanada, and 
Visvamitra.” 

In Heinadri Dana Khanila (ho following more are enninorated : “ Vatsa, Pnras- 

kara, I'nlasi-ya, Piilaha, Kratii, I.fisyasrihga, Atroya, Babhrii, Vyaghra, f^atyavrata ; 
I}harad\Aja, GArgya, Kar.snnjini, Laugaksi, and Brahma-Sambhava.” 

The Smritis of Prajapati, Yama, Budha, and Diivala which are ciiiiracrated in 
Kalpataru are (pioted liy llemadri as authority in the course of other authorities. 

The Kalpataru holds that tho four sciences mentioned in the Visnu Parana 
(111 (5. ‘20) as they relate to ])(>sitivc physical sciences slioiild b(' taken as authority 
and Dharma in matters worldly. Those sciences are “tho Ayurveda (Mcdi(jiiie), 
tho Dluuiurveda (Arch(3ry), the (Jrindharvavod.a (Music), and tho Art ha Mastra (the 
science of wealth)— tlius tho sciences arc altogether oightocn ” (Vi.snu Furaiia, 
111 . 2 . 20 ). 

So also in tho Saiva Parana, the Viiyaviy^a Samhlta, chapter one, it is said: 
“O Romahar.sana I O all-knowing! thou hast obtained through good luck a complete 
knowledge, of all the Puranas from Vyasa. Tho four Vedas, the six Angus, tho 
Mimainsa, the Nyaya, the Parana and tho Dharma /Sastra are fourteen VidyA.s. Tho 
Ayurveda (medicine), tlio Dhannrveda (Archery), the ClAiidharvaveda (Music) and 
tho Artha .SAstra (the science? of wealth) are the additional four, making the VidyAs 
eighteen. Of all these eighteen VidyAs, treating of dilTereut topics, tho original 
author and direct pr<.»])hot is the Trident -handed »siva ; siieli is tlie saying,” (Siva 
PurAna, 1. 23). 

Though all these aro sources of law, yet all of them do not deal with all matters ; 
and sometimes they contradict each other. Therefore, the commentator says that, 
thougJi each of them is an authority, yet tho lacmue of one should be .supplied from 
the other, where one is incom 2 )letio ,* and where they differ there is opti(>n. Manu 
has also taught this option in Tl. 14 : “ But when two sacro«l texts (.Sriitis) aro eon- 

Jlictiiig, belli arc held to be law ; for both aro pronoimeed by tlic wise to be valid 
law.’* 

(e) Traditional Abridgment of Niti Sastras, 
rhe Smriti Sastras have for their subject-matter a greater amount 
of socio-religious topics than are usually dealt with in Nitt Sastras. 1 heir 
authorship is, besides, attributed to Risliis, as vve have seen in the 
previous enumeration. The Rislii upon whom our work has been fathered 
is mentioned in the above list as Uiianas. It is believed that U^sanas or SukrA- 
charyya was tlic last of the Rishis who meddled in Polity ; and that since 
his time the whole science of morals (social, economic and political) called 
Niti Sastras has been designated after him. 
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Sukradiaryya himself records the history of the abridgment of Niti 
Sdstras towards the commencement of cur work : ** For the good of 

men Brahm^ had spoken that treatise on morals which contained loo 
lakhs lo million slokas. By a process of selection the essence of that 
NUt Sdstra^ which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been com- 
piled in an abridged form by Vasistha and others like myself for the 
increase of prosperity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of 
short span.** 

The same tradition* is otherwise stated thus C “ Formerly for the 
protection of creatures Brahma wrote the science of Polity in ten million 
chapters. Siva obtained this from Brahma and epitomised it in ten thousand 
chapters. His work is called Vais^laksya from his name (Visalaksa or 
large-eyed). Indra made an abridgment of it in five thousand chapters, and 
Sukra into one thousand. Thus it was gradually abridged by the various 
sages having in view the shortened life of the people around them.’’ 

{/) Ynkti^Kalpataru, 

The association of gods and Rishis with the works on Niti and 
allied topics, and the tradition about their vast size and large number, as 
well as the custom of attributing works to one’s §>nrus make the problem of 
a systematic treatment of Hindu political science all the more difficult. 
Equally puzzling is the association of works with historical characters, 
men of real flesh and blood, round whom, however, legends like those of 
Alexander and Charlemagne have grown up mystifying their age, locale as 
well as personality. One such work is the Yukti Kalpatarn^ giving an 
account of all requirements in a royal court,** as Professor Aufrecht 
observes. I'lie work is still in manuscript, but was first noticed by Dr. Rfijen- 
dralal Mitra, and since his time, has been drawn upon by Indologists 
in their treatment of things Indian, specially secular matters. The work 
is attributed to Kin^ Blioja (Vikramadilya ?) of Dhara in Malwa and has 
been described by the author as compiled from nivandhas or treatises of 
various munis or masters on the subjects. The following account of the 
work is being given from the manuscript (io8 leaves), written in Bengali 
character, belonging to Mahainahopadhyaya Adityarama BhattAcharya, now 
in the possession of the Panini Office.® 

The botanical name of the work has been explained at the beginning 
just after the salutation to Krishna, “ the Paranieswara, who by undoing 
the happiness of Kansa did really promote his happiness, who is worship- 
ped by the gods and is really unadorable,” and to the ** makers of Sastras 
whose words purify good men, even for the hearing.” Just as a Kalpa- 
vrikfa or the wishing-tree (like the wishing-cow) celebrated in Hindu 
religious lore yields the satisfaction of all desires, so ** wise men by 
resorting to this Kalpataru (the treatise so called) can achieve the most 
longed-for objects ’* 'Mie root of this tree is Danda niti (the science of 

^ Dutt’s Kiimandalciya Niti Sara. (Calcutta, 1896.) 

•The work is being edited by the present author. 
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punishment), the stem is Jyotisha (implying Astronomy, Astrology, Horos- 
copy and Mathematics according to the conception of the Hindus), the 
branches and flowers are the diverse vidyds which deal with the facts 
observed (or the phenomenal world), the fruits arc unknown and the rasa 
or sap is the nectar of the good, t promotes their welfare.” ” 'That 
Kalpatam should be respected by Kings and ministers, who should study 
their interests and deliberate on them according to its dictates as well as 
those of other sastras.” ” This is most conducive to the welfare of Kings 
and promotes also the weal of others,” (i>., people). 

Thus the very definition of the term Yttkii Kalpataru as the title of 
a book introduces the topics of a NUi Sdsfra ; and, as a matter of fact, 
all the subjects dealt with in the work arc the proper themes of works 
like fiukraniti. The following table of contents in the Yukti Kalpatam 
would indicate that the work is, like the Artha Sdslra^ Kdmandaki Niti\ 
Sxikraniti^ and Gha(akarparanUt\ really a socio-economic and socio'political 
treatise, and is an additional document of Hindu secular literature in the 
department of Dharmasutras, Arthas^stras or Niti Sastras : 

I. Niti Sastra. 2. Guru (Preceptor) and Purohita (Priest). 3, Aniatya 
(Land Revenue officer), Mantri (Foreign minister) and Duta (ambassador). 4. 
Lckhaka (scribe) and Jyotirjna (astronomer). 5. PurAdhyaksa (Mayor or 
Superintendent of the city), Vanadhyaksa (Superintendent of Parks and 
Forests) 6. Koshavardhana (Development of Financial resources), 7. Raja- 
dtiyada (sharers of the royal income). 8, Krisi Karma (agriculture). 9. 
Rathin (charioteer), Sadi (Horsemen or Cavalry). 10. Gajaroha (the art of 
elephant mounting, driving, etc ), ii. Yana (Land and Water conveyances) 
12. Yatrfi (Expeditions). 13, Vigraha (warfare). 14. Chara (spy), 15. 
Dutalakshana (Characteristics of ambas.^adors and spies). 16. Sandhi (Truce 
and Peace). 17, Asana (Siege). 18. Dwaidha (l!)uplicity — a military technical 
term in Siege-craft). 19. Asraya (seeking refuge or protection). 20. Danda 
(Punishment). 21. Mantra (Policy or statecraft) 22-3. Dvvandwa (Rivalry 
and Hostilities undertaken under two sets of circumstances, i. Akntrima^ 
i.e, conditions of natural fortifications, and ii. Kri/nma, />., conditions of 
artificial barriers and barricades, etc.) described with quotations from N/lt 
Sastra^ Garga, and one Bhoja. 

24. Pura-nirniana (Building of cities). 25. K ala (the auspicious time). 
26. The vasati (an arrangement of various wards or quarters) described by 
quotations from Bhoja and Par^sara. 27. Dosaguna (good and bad effects, 
according to Astrology), 28. Vastu (Houses). 29. Dingnirnaya (Directions). 
30. Laksana (style or characteristics of Buildings) 31, Mana (Measurements). 
32, Dosaguna (good and bad effects), 32. Kalauirnaya (when to begin 
building new houses), 33, Vdslu praveshakala (when to enter new houses). 
34- DwAranirnaya (laying out of doors). 35, Prachira (walls). 36-41. VAstu- 
danda (various measurements of houses), ViiiAsa griha, ranga, and Rajagriha 
(the twelve species of Buildings). 
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4*. Asanas (Thrones). 43. Khatikas (bedsteads). 44, Pitha (stools 
made of metals, stones or wood). 45. Chhatras (Umbrellas). 46 . Dliwaja 
(Flags). 47, Chainara. 48. Chasaka (Drinking vessels). 49. Vastra (clothes). 
50. AlankSra (ornaments). 

51. Diamond. 52. Padniaraga (species of Emerald). 53-4. Examination, 
prices etc., of Diamonds. 55. Examination of Vidruma (corals). 56. Gomeda. 
57-8. Pearls— their examination and prices. 59. Vaiduryya, Indranila (Sapphire). 
60. ChhAya (Transmitted Light). 61. Marakata (Emerald— its origin, and 
good and bad effects). 62. PusparAga (Topaz). 63. IJhismamani. 64. Pulaka. 
65. Sphatika (Quartz). 66 . Ayask&nta. 67. Sankha (Conch). 

68. Astra (Missile). 69. Khadga (Dagger), 70. Dhanu (bow). 71. Ba,na 
(arrow). 72-3. YatrA (Expedition) — the proper time for it. 74. NirAjana 
(ceremony with horses and elephants). 

75-9. Horses— Testing, their defects, how to strike them, etc. 80. Ritu- 
charyya (seasons— and seasonal treatment of horses). 81-2. Elephants. 83-3. 
The Examination, Merits and Defects of Hulls. 86. Huffalocs, 87. Deer. 88. 
Dogs. 89. Goats. 90-3. Carriages of various kinds. 

94. Nauka Kastlia (woods or timber for boats). 95. Boats of various 
kinds. 

(g) Hindu RAjneet in Ayeen Akbari, 

The political literature of the Hindus was known to Abul Fazl, who 
in the Ayeen Akbari, ‘ has given a short synopsis of probably some of the 
Nili Sdsfras in his possession in the chapter on the various branches of learn- 
ing cultivated by the people of llindusilian ruled by his master, the great 
Akbar. Besides giving an elaborate description of Hindu Laws under the 
heading Beyhur (Sans, Vyavahdra) and referring to “many other sensible books 
upon government,’’ the compiler of this Moghul Gazetteer gives the follow- 
ing summary of Rdjneef, “ the art of governing a kingdom.” 

“ It is incumbent on a monarch to divest himself of avarice and anger, by 
following the counsels vjf wisdom. ** * It is his indispensable duty to fear 
God * * * to pay particular respect to men of exalted rank and behave with 

kindness towards his subjects of every description. * + He should be ambi- 

tious to extend his dominions. * * * No enemy is so insignificant as to 
be beneath his notice, ♦ * * a wise prince will banish from his court all 
corrupt and designing men, * * 4 = 

*' I'hc king resembles a gardener, who plucks up the thorns and briers, 
and throws them on one side, whereby he beautifies his garden, and at the 
same time raises a fence which preserves his ground from the intrusion of 
strangers. * * * The king detaches from the nobles their too numerous 
friends and dangerous dependents. ♦ # * 

In affairs of moment it is not advisable to consult with many, * * + 
Some ancient monarchs made it a rule to consult men of a contrary 
'Gladwin’s Translation, Vol. Ill ( 178 «; pp. 104 - 213 , 
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description and to act diametrically opposite to their advice. ^ ^ They 

found it the safest way to join with the prime minister a few wise and 
experienced men, and to require each to deliver his opinion in writing, 
A prince moreover requires a learned astrologer and a skilful physician. 
♦ * * If any monarch is more powerful than himself he continually 
strives to sow dissension among his troops ; and if he is not able to efTcct 
this, prudently purchases his friendship. 'I" * The prince whose 

territory adjoins to his, although he may be friendly in appearance, yet 
ought not to be trusted ; he should always be prepared to oppose any 
sudden attack from that quarter. With him whose country lies next 
beyond the one last-mentioned he should enter into alliance ; but no 
connexion should be formed with those who arc more remote. If he finds 
it nccc;^sary to attack his enemy, lie should invade his country dining 
the time of harvest.” 

Here we have from a foreign source the traditional ideas of the Hindus 
regarding Constitution, International Morality, etc., as preserved in the Hindu 
literature of the i6th century A. 1). 


Section 4. 

Unify and Diversify in Indian Nalioaal Life. 

There arc, no doubt, some floating iileas which arc common to almost 
all these treatises and seem to iiave been the stock-in-trade of every writer on 
Niti. These verbatim reproductions or occasional modilications and adapta- 
tions of the same texts arc not difficult to explain. The language of the learned 
world was the same throughout India. Education was imparted orally, and 
ideas were transmitted for generations from mouth to mouth. Besides, the 
incessant political changes of the limes also promoted a uniformity of culture. 
Dynastic revolutions, territorial expansion and contraction, transfers of royal 
scats from place to place, emergence of new areas into political importance, 
constant transformations of the ** old order yielding place to new ” — all these 
tended to prqduce an elasticity and flexibility of the Indian mind ever ready 
to receive new impressions by facilitating rapprochement and intercourse 
among the people. 

But beneath the.se unities and uniformities of culture are to be found 
the varieties and diversities which are the characteristic products of par- 
ticular epochs and areas. A close study of the political maxims embodied 
in the various branches of Hindu literature is calculated to yield not only 
a history of the development ot polity and political speculation in India, 
through the ages, but also a record of the varying geographical influences 
bearing upon it. 

This characteristic qf Indian national culture in its socio-political aspects, 

the super-imposition, upon a fundamental bed-rock of uniformity, of a 
diversity adjusted to the conditions of varying localities and relative to the 
changes in the dynamic world-forces — has been also pointed out in my papers 
on a socio-religious festival called Gambhtrd connected with the ^aiva^ 
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cum-^dktaism of Bengal/ In fact, “ the diversity that characterises the 
customs and festivals, hymns and rituals of the people in different parts of India 
in the self-same socio-religious institution is so great to-day that it is difficult 
to perceive the unity underlying them.” 

The relativity and diversity of national ideals and institutions modify- 
ing the traditional unifying agencies have been thus explained: '‘The 
kaleidoscopic political changes which shifted the vital centres of gravity 
from people to people, province to province, and district to district, neces- 
sarily converted the border-lands or buffer-states of one epoch into pro- 
minent seats of political and cultural life in the next, and occasionally 
diverted the stream of paramount ideas along new and untrodden channels. 
These are hardly visible to us to-day because of tlie paucity of historical 
details bearing on them. On the other hand, the translation of higher culture 
into the tongues of the people of the various parts from the common store- 
house of Sanskrit, the lingua franca of educated India, through the ages, and the 
necessary modifications or adaptations, have imparted a local colouring and 
distinctive tone to the all-India Hindu traditions, sentiments and customs in 
the several parts of the country.” 

“ Social and religious life of the people of India have thus been for ages 
governed not simply by the texts of the SAslras in Sanskrit (which, hy the 
bye, could not escape the natural adaptation to the conditions of time and 
place), but also really and to a powerful extent by the vast mass of different 
vernacular literatures, both secular and religious, that grew up side by side 
with, and eventually replaced, to a considerable extent, the original store- 
house.” 

SECTION 5. 

Preliminary Spade-work, 

So far as the Hindu Literature on Economics, Public Finance, Constitu- 
tion, Jurisprudence, and International Law is concerned, the proper analysis of 
the documents with the object of diset iminating from the permanent and basic 
foundations of unifying thought and tradition the layers and sediments that 
point to different epochs and diverse local conditions in Indian culture-history, 
has yet to be undertaken. 

And the problem of assigning a particular political code to a particular 
kingdom or empire cannot be solved before a vast amount of spade-work is 
done. In the first place, the political history of India has to be ransacked so 
as to give more or less complete pictures of the administrative machinery and 
economic organisation of the various kingdoms and empires of the Hindu 
world. Mr. Kr ishnaswamy Aiyangar has given a good survey of the whole 
administrative system of the Cholas’ {900-1300, A.D.) in his Ancient India by 
utilising inscriptions and Tamil manuscripts. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitra has 

Northern Form of the Saiva Cult in the Modern World (Madras) for Oct^ 

bor 11)18, 

» See also Polity Ancient and Mediwaal in kera la— (Modern Review, December 
1918) by Vonkataraya Iyer. 



thrown out some suggestive hints regarding the Land Revenue Policy and agri- 
cultural tenures under the Pala Empire. The materials in the possession of the 
V/?rendra Research Society are likely to yield a more satisfactory and complete 
picture of the mediaeval administrative, system in Eastern India. 

In the second place, the whole field of Indian Literature, both 
Sanskrit and Vernacular, has to be ransacked wide and deep to discover 
socio-political and socio-economic treatises, and their contents minutely 
analysed and elaborately indexed in the interest of comparative studies. 
Mr. Narendranath Law's Sltidies in Ancient Hindu Polity has revealed 
certain features of Maurya administration described in the Arthasdstra of 
Kaiitilya. Mr. Kashi F^rasad JayaswaPs essay on the Introduction to Hindu 
Polity published in the columns of the Modern Review^ is a historical survey 
of Hindu political thought. Though premature as such, it is well calculated to 
suggcol and open up new fields for the careful consideration of tliose who are 
interested in the theory of political progress and development of politics and in 
the history of political science as a special branch of world's philosophical 
literature. 

riie present work is an attempt at placing some of the data of socio- 
economic and socio-political life gleaned from a text-book of Hindu Sociology. 



CHAPTER JI. 


THE DATA OF ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Section i. 

Sukraniti as a source of Geographical Information. 

The work of Sukrachfiryya is not a historical kdvya like xhc Raj Tarangini 
or ‘ Annals of Kashmir* in Sanskrit by the poet-historian Kalhana, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stein,' “is not only the amplest but also the most authentic of our 
sources for the geography of Kashmir,” and * by far the richest source of 
information* for its historical geography. It is not an llihdsa* ‘which 
narrates past events in and through the stories of the actions of the kings.* 
The description of courts and palaces, forts and temples, or of the circums- 
tances attending the foundation of towns, villages, estates, shrines, mathas 
and other religious structures by particular kings, or the narrative of 

expeditions, warfares, sieges, etc., undertaken in quest of territorial expansion 
are quite uncalled for in the Niltsdstra, Here the author has no opportunities 
for describing the physical background of the hero’s exploits by referring 
to the relief, mountains, rivers, character of soils, seasons, weather, climate 
and such other natural agencies as promote or retard the activities of 
man. It is not even a Purdna^ also, which according to the orthodox 
definition must contain “an account of the creation, the destruction, the 

dynasties, the cycles or epochs and the incident.*^ oi events under each 

dynasty.’* There is thus no scope ii] it for popular story-telling and 

attractive descriptions likely to catch one’s imagination or for rambling from 
subject to subject and charming digressions about the plants, animals, physical 
features, geological facts, etc., that come in the way. Nor is Sukraniti an 
ordinary kdvya"^ like, say, the Raghuvamsam of Kalidasa, which must “appeal 
to the various rasas, ie., feelings or tastes and give rise to pleasure” 
according to canons of Hindu literary art, and may be diversified in style 
by images, similes, metaphors and other forms of alamkdra or figures of 
speech, as well as enriched by historical narratives or matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions, fanciful pictures or details of men and things according to the 
writer’s genius and sense of proportion. But Sukraniti is in verse only 
because almost every bit of Sanskrit literature is so ; there is here no scope 
for flights of imagination or embellishments of style. 

The physiography, topography, mineralogy and meteorology of a place 
that are more or less expected in works like tliese have no natural place in a 
Nilisdstra. Among the thirty-two vidyds or sciences mentioned by Sukrft- 
ch^ryya in the third section of the fourth chapter of his work, there is no 


^ htcin's Rfij Tarangini, vol, 2, p. S66. 
» Sukra IV, iii , 102-3. 


• Sukra IV, iii, 104-5. 
" Sukra IV, iii, 110-1. 
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mention of Nitisdstra. But the scope he has defined for his Sastra at the 
commencement of the treatise and the manner in which he accomplishes his 
task lead one to believe that Nitisdstra is either identical with, or a species of, 
the more generic vidyd^ the science o( Ar/hasdsfra,^ which is defined to be 
that “ which describes the actions and administration of Kings in accordance 
with the dictates of Sruti and Smriti, as well as the means of livelihood in a 
proper manner,’* and is thus politics and economics combined. It is what in 
modern phraseology would be called a ‘ normative ’ science dealing with what 
‘ should be ' as opposed to what * is * or ‘ has been,* since it dictates and prescribes 
‘duties* for kings, princes and statesmen. In such a w’ork we cannot expect 
anythiiig hut the ‘generalisations,* or what appear to be generalisations, 
regarding kingly functions deduced from the experience of many states in the 
past and the present ; and therefore references to particular or individual men 
and places are few and far between, incidentally called for in the interest of 
illustrrition. 

J he very scope and nature of SuArafi/ti, therefore, prevent it from being 
a source of geographical iiiformation, and the author or authors of the work 
have conscientiously done their part by avoiding all unnecessary or superfluous 
details except such as arc directly and indirectly relevant to the socio-econo- 
mic and socio-political topics. In studying the geographical environment of 
the locality in which the work was composed or the court was situated one 
has, therefore, to pursue the same method as is used in the study of Shakes- 
peare, who always hides himself and eludes the reader’s grasp. It seems 
almost a hopeless task to catch the personality of Shakespeare or KalidAsa, 
because in them there is ‘Nature’s plenty.’ It is an interesting fact about 
KalJdAsa that to-day he is claimed by all the four quarters of India as belong- 
ing to each. Kashmir and Malabar, Giizarat and Bengal, the extreme north 
and the extreme south, tlic extreme west and the extreme east-all vie with 
each other in finding from the ‘internal evidences ’ of the works of KAlidAsa that 
they are the products of a man born and bred in their surroundings. 

The geographical facts and phenomena in have to be studied, 

therefore, not only to fix upon the locality in which it might have been written, 
but also for the knowledge that the poets of the Sukra cycle or authors who 
chose to adopt the nont’-de-plunie of SukrachAryya have incidentally displayed 
regarding the plants, animals, minerals, rivers, forests, soils, seasons, 6:c. ot 
India and the world outside it. 

Section 2. 

General Geographical Facts. 

(a) The Quarters and Divisions of India. 

'Phe directions of the world, as indicated by the points of the compt<ss, 
have been mentioned several times in the course of the work. In connection 
with the construction of the capital city* and the royal residence or palace 


» SwkralV, iii., U9-?0, 


) Sukra 1,425-515. 
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and officers’ quarters, &c., Sukraniti is very particular about the directions, 
northern or southern, eastern or western, that are to be specially set apart for 
particular rooms or houses. Thus towards the east the king should have 
houses for the washing and cleaning of clothes See. The northern rooms are 
set apart for chariots, arms and weapons, &c. The museum is to be situated 
towards the north of the palace. And so on. Or again the northern and 
southern sides are to be long, twice or thrice the eastern and western sides. 
The palace is to have sides of equal length in all directions and to be high 
southwards and low northwards. The rooms of the rest-houses may face the 
north or east. In Vditu^Sdstras^ or Hindu treatises on buildings, the directions 
must be mentioned with particular care, because each is supposed to be presided 
over by a deity, {e.g.^ Kuvera, or the god of fortune, is the lord of the north, 
Yania or Death is the lord of the south, and so on). Hence, each direction has 
a special value affixed to it over and above the ordinary secular significance 
which arises from the fact that human life and comfort are affected by the sun, 
the wind and other natural agencies. The subject has been elaborately treated 
in that celebrated mine of information regarding things Indian, called the 
Brihal Sauihitd as well as the socio-economic manuscript, Yukii Kalpataru, 

Besides this mention of directions which, according to Hindu tradition, is 
mainly of a social and religious character, Sukraniii contains references to the 
north, south, east, west and middle as points or regions which take the reader 
out of the purely local surroundings of a particular spot, fhe geographical 
horizon of the poets of the Sukra cycle can be inferred to a certain extent from 
one of the functions of the Sachiva^ or Head of the War Office, among the Ten 
Prakritis or Executive Councillors of the state, which is described to be that of 
studying the men who are sent eastward and westward on missions. This men- 
tion of * eastward and westward,’ however, docs not furnish any solid ground as to 
the particular regions meant, for it has been done in connexion with a general 
statement. But the references to the ‘north and west’ as the land of the 
Yavanas * who “recognise authority other than that of the Vedas,*’ to the 
‘southern’ countries where Brahmanas ® arc not condemned, if they marry 
maternal uncles’ daughters, to ‘ JVIadhyadesa,’ where artisans* are beef-eaters, 
and deviation from the normal customs is not regarded as a sin, and to the 
‘north’® where the women are touchable when they arc menstruated, are not 
only the facts of pure and simple geography, but create in the minds of the 
reader the shrewd suspicion that the author of these lines does not belong to 
the particular regions mentioned, and that these must lie beyond the pale of 
“normal” rules and regulations of social life. Infixing upon the author’s home, 
therefore, one would be naturally tempted to exclude these regions from one’s 
considerations. 

It is difficult to make out which regions are specified in these references. 
The description of India as a country of the j/Vat;akAa»da^ or Nine Divisions 

1 Sukra II, 181-190. * Sukra IV, v, 25-96, 

Sukra IV, iv, 74-75. ‘ Sukra IV, 6, 97. 

’ Sukra IV, T, 94. * Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India (1871), pp. 5-8. 
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was first used by the astronomers Parftsara and Varahamihira, and was after- 
wards adopted by the authors of several of the Piiranas, “ The names of the 
Nine Divisions given in the MahAbharata and the Pur Anas differ entirely from 
those of VarAhamiliira ; but they agree with those of the famous astronomer, 
BhAskarAcharyya.** But “ the division of India into five great provinces would 
appear to have been the most popular one during the carl}^ centuries of the 
Christian era, as it was adopted by the Chinese pilgrims, and from them by all 
Chinese writers. Aecording to Vishnu PurAna the centre was occupied by the 
Kurus and PanchAlas ; in the Easit was Kamarupa or Assam ; in the South were 
the Pundras, Kabngas, and Magadhas; in the JVest were the SaurAstras, Suras, 
Abhiras, Arbudas, Karushas, Malavas, Sauviras, and Saindhavas ; and in the 
North the Ilunas, Salvas, Sakalas, Ramas, Ambashtas and Parasikas.*' This 
account of India in the Vishnu Purana does not include what are comprised by 
the m(:dcrn Deccan and Southern India. But the same division of tivc great 
provinces was adopted by the Chinese pilgrim Houen 'I'sang in the seventh 
century, who names them in the same manner, as north, south, east, west and 
central according to their relative positions.** The extent and area ot each of 
the five great provinces which according to the tourist’s report contained 
altogether cight3' kingdoms are not the same as those in the V^ishnii PurAna ; 
and Houen Tsang’s India is larger thaii that of the Purana. From Cunningbain 
we quote the following lines which give the territories included within the 
five great pr<'vinces of India in the seventh century A. I). 

“ T. Sovtlicvn ludia eoinpri.sod the Punjab Propop, iiiclndiag Ka.slirnip and adjoining 
hill states with tlio whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Tiidns, and the pro.scnit cis- 
Siitlej states to the west of the Saraswati rivep. A 

II. Weslcrn India comprised Sindh and Western Uajpntana with Kiitch and Gujarat, 
and a portion of the adjoining coast on the louver course of (lie Karbada river. 

Ill- Central India eoiiiprisod the whole of the Gangotic Provinces from Tliancswar 
to the head of the Delta and from the Himalaya nionntains to the banks of the Narbada. 

lY. Eastern fmi let comprised Assam and Bengal Proper including the whole of the 
Delta of the Ganges together with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam. 

V. Honlhani India comprised the whole of the l*onin.siila from Na.sika on the wesi 
and Ganjam on the oast, to cape Kuinari (Comorin) on the south, including the Modern 
Districts of Berar and Tolingana, Maharashtra and the Konkan, with the .separate 
states ot llaidarabad, Mysore and Travancoro or very nearly the whole of the Peninsula 
to the south of the Narbada and Mahanadi rivers. ’’ 

Mr. Cunningham believes that the tradition of the five Great Provinces 
was very popular in ancient India, at any rate among the educated classc.s. 
And if the authors of the Sukra cycle followed that tradition in referring to 
the land of Yavanas and the other regions of customs that would be regarded 
as immoral and heinous according to the normal standard of life and manners 
obtaining in the country for which their work was being written, the treatise 
excludes practically the whole of India from its purview and would have to be 
referred to some spot in Eastern India. But is it probable that the authors 
have used the (north and west or north-west?), the madhva- 

deka^ the ddksindtya and the uttara in the technical sense of the terms as 
given in either Vishnu PurAna or the Chinese pilgrim’s accounts ? The 
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question involves larger issues and cannot be decided before the following 
problems are solved : — 

(1) The Ethnology of the Yavanas and their Philosophy. 

(2) The regions and races which allowed beef-eating to artisans and 

artists and fish-eating to men. 

(3) The regions and races which allowed the marriage of maternal 

uncles’ daughters by Brahmanas. 

(4) The regions and races which did not consider female menstruation 

as a pollution. 

(5) The regions and races which did not object to the drinking of wines 

b}^ women. 

(6) The regions and races in which unchastity was not regarded as a sin. 

Yavanas. 

If wc are to determine the geography of the Yavanas after solving 
the question of their race and religion, the problem will not be solved at 
all. The Yavanamafa^ or tlie philosophy of the Yavanas has been described 
in as the thirty-first '' which recognises God a-? the invisible 

creator of this Universe and recognises virtues and vices without reference 
to Sruti and Sntntt\ and which believes that Sruti contains a separate 
religious system.” This description of Yavanism as a non-vedic, monotheistic 
religion is ‘too wide’, and as Mr. Oppert discusses in his short Preface 
to the fext of Sukraiilti Sdra^ publislied by the Madras Government in 
1882, ma}' be made to apply (i) to the Mosaic religion. (?) to Mahometanism, 
(3) Christianity, (4) to the religion of the ancient Persians ; and even 
(5) to the religion of the Hindus “ who contend tliat they only revere the 
god-head in one particular manifestation, but that they do not admit of 
a plurality of gods.” But Mr. Oppert’s contention that Yavanamata may 
refer even to Hinduism is certainly erroneous, since no form of Hinduism 
ignores Sruti and Smriti and believes that Sruti contains a separate religious 
system— conditions essential to Yavana philosophy. In any case, to argue 
definitely from the tenets and doctrines of this creed as to the race and 
nationality of the people professing it is impossible. 

As for the abode or habitat of this race it is mentioned that the people are 
'pratyaguttaravasinah.’® i'Jiis word may be interpreted in two ways according 
as the compound is taken to be of the Karmadhdraya type or of the Dwandwa 
type. In the first case, the Yavanas are a people who live in the north-west. 
In the second case, they live 60/A in the north and in the west {pratyak), Mr. 
Oppert takes it in the first sense. 1 take it in the second. But cither way we 
are not left any the wiser regarding the religion or the people indicated by the 
term. For in different ages different peoples professing different faiths, Jewish, 
Hellenic, Christian, and Mahometan, have been Inhabitants of ihe regions 


» Bukpa IV, ii, 124-126, 


Sukra IV, v, 74-75, 
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implied by the north, west, and north-west. The pre-condition for fixing the 
precise ethnology of Yavanas, therefore, is the exact date ot Sukraniti^ which 
for a long time yet, is sure to be ‘ begging the question.’ 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in his second volume of Indo-Aryans after a pro- 
tracted disquisition, arrives at the following conclusions regarding the Yavanas; 

“ That originally the term Yavana was the name of a country and of its people to 
the west of Kandahar, — which may have been Arabia, or Persia or Medea, or Assyria — 
probably the last. 

^2) That subsequently it became the name ot all those places, 

(8) That at a later date it indicated all the casteless races to the went of the Indus 
including the Arabs and the Asiatic Greeks and the Egyptians. 

(4) That the Indo-Greck Kings of Afghanistan wore also probably indicated by the 
same name. 

(5) That there is not a tittle of evidence to show that it was at any one time the 
exclusive name of the Greeks. 

(C) That it is impossible now' to infer from the use of the Icrni Yavana the exact 
nationality indicated in Hanskrit works.'’ 

]]ee1‘ and Fish. 

If the above discussion docs not leave us on any solid ground as to the 
geograpliical facts and phenomena of India, the precise delimitation of areas 
within which certain abnormal social and religious customs arc allowed is none 
the more easy. Take, for instance, beef-eating, which has been described as the 
peculiar custom of the artists and artisans of the madhyadesa^ or fish-eating, which 
is described as the special characteristic of the people generally of the same 
tract. Both in Vcdic and subsequent Indian literature the slaugliter of animals 
for food has been repeatedly mentioned. Principal P. i\ Srinivas Iyengar 
writes in his Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras : 

“ Horses (A.V.vi. 71.1), bulls (U.Y. i. 164. 43), butTalocs (K.Y. 29. 7), rums (K.V. X.27. 17) 
and goats (11. V. i. 162, 3) were killed on slaughter-benches (Jl.V.x. 86.18), cooked in caldrons 
(R.Y.iii, 63.22) and eaten. The eating of fishes and birds must have also i>rovailed.” 

Dr, R, Mitra also is strongly of opinion that beef-eating was universally 
allowed in ancient India and proves it by referring to LJttardma-charita^ 
Smritis, Manusamhitd^ Asoha's edicts^ Mahdblidrata^ Rdmdyana^ Charaka^ 
Susrnta^ Kalpa and Grihya Sutras, 

“ Aswalayana emphatically ordains that no madhupcirka should bo celebrated without 
flesh (?).” The author of the l^urasinhtija l^raijona-pCLriyila has copied verbatim 
Aswalfiyana’s rule about the necessity of eating beef at the Madhuparka ceremony, but 
qualified it by a quotation Irom Aditijapurdna W'hich says that in the present kali age the 
madhuparka should bo celebrated without slaughtering a cow. The quotation has been 
given at length by Par&sara, Hcraadri and other compilers.” “ The Brihannaradiya 
Pur&na follows the above very closely.” 

Both the are, according to Dr. Mitra, not above eleven or 

twelve hundred years old. The author of the N irnayastnd hu argues : 

“The slaughter of largo bulls and large sheep for Brahmans versed in the\ Vedas, 
though duly ordained, should not be done, being detested by the public. 
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Dr. Mitra's explanation ^ of the prohibition of beef-eating lies in the fact 
** that when the Brahmans had to contend against Buddhism, which emphatically 
and so successfully denounced all sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect 
for animal life too strong and popular to be overcome, and therefore gradually 
and imperceptibly adopted it in such a manner as to make it appear a part 
of their SdsiraJ^ 

The lines in Sukraniti, therefore, referring to the custom of beef-eating as 
confined within a certain class of people in certain tracts of India called madhya- 
desa must have been written by a person, if Dr. Mitra’s theory is to be accepted, 
who lived in an environment that had long been disciplined in thesemiments and 
traditions brought on by the ascendancy of Buddhism. MadhyadcKa, therefore, 
should mean the land that forsook these humanitarian ideals long before other 
parts had become callous to them. Eastern India* as described in connexion 
with Hiouen Tsang’s travels was the land that received Buddhistic influence 
earlier and more powerfully than other parts of India, and it may be snrrniscd 
that the author of the lines referred to was writing from his home in Eastern 
India about the Q/i/mZ as described in the Chinese itinerary, when he 
was thinking of beef and fish as food, 

MahSmahopAdliyaya Haraprasad SAstri, in his Introduction to Mr. Nagendra 
Nath Vasu’s Modern Buddhism^ thus bears testimony to the strength of 
Buddhism in Eastern India \ 

“ Yuan Chuang tells us that thoro were ton thoasaud Sangliaramas with a hundred 
thousand lihlkshus in Bengal. To support this vast mendicant iiopnlatiou at least ten 
millions of lay families were required, and they would bo all Buddliists. * * More than 
three-fourths of the population of Bengal were Buddhists. Full one hundred years after 
Yuan Chuang, the original live progenitors of the present iiadhiya and Varendra Brahmans 
in Bengal carao from Kanoj. Their religion was not a proselytising one. In tlie middle 
of the twelfth century Ballala Hen took a census of the descendants of these live Brahmins 

and ho found only eight hundred families in all. They lived mostly on grants of land 
made to tlicm by the Jiajas. * * * Bab they rarely interfered with other people’s religion. 
* * * The masses were almost entirely left in the hands of the Buddhists, both married and 
unmarried. ♦ ♦ * The mouastorics of Nulanda, Vikramasila, Jagaddala and other places were 
the best seminaries for the diffasion of Buddhistic learning and Buddhistic religion. It 
was from these monasteries that Tibet, Burma, Coylon and Mongolia received their 
Buddhist preachers and Buddhist authors and translators. ** * In the twelfth century 
there wore the following forms of religion in Bengal and in Bastorn India : — 

1. Brahminisnu It was followed by 800 families of Iiadhiya and Vlireiidra Brahmins 
and about a hundred families of other Brahmins, the descendants of many Kuyasthas who 
came from the west and those of lower classes who served the families, 

1 Indo- Aryans, Vol.lT, pp. 354-88. 

* See the contributions of Mah&raahopadhyaya Haraprasad Hnstri to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No 1. 1805, and Proceedings of the Society for Docoinbor, 
1898. Pandit Sastri has explained “ how the religion which existed in Eastern India in 
such splendour from GOO IL C. to 1200 H. H." has under the influence of new conditions 
continued to exist there in new names under various guises oven to the present day. This 
latter aspect of the question has been discussed by Mr. Nagondranath Vasu also in 
his Modem Buddhism. 
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2. Hinayaiia. This was followed on the West of the Changes and especially in 
Tamluk. 

3. Mahayana. It was a religion of the higher class liuddhist monks and higher class 
Jiucidhist laity. 

4. Vajrayaiia. This was the religion of llie middle class man and the married 
lluddhist clergy. 

5. Nathism, which was professed by the Yogis wlio had numei ous followers amongst 
the Buddhists and a few among the Brahininists. 

6. The Sahajiy^ cult. It had luimeroiis followers below the middle-class Buddhists 
and some among tho lower class Brahininists. 

7. Taiitrism. It had its followers among all classes, but among tho higher classes 
it was a subsidiary form of worship, among the lower it was the cJiief form. 

8. Tho KfilachakrAyaiia. It was purely Buddhist and more a religion of fear than of 
love and. was followed by tho low'cst classes.” 

Mr. Diiieschandra Sen, also, in his celebrated History of Be v gal i Liter- 
alure (both in Bengali and Knglish) has adduced frcsli facts in support of the 
.Sastri's theory about the survival of Buddhism among the lower orders in 
Eastern India. Me has referred to Bengali works of the period from 13th 
century, the age of the so-called annihilation of Buddliists by tlic Musalrnans, 
to tlie 17th century. Nagendranath Vasu’s is an account of 

still extant forms of that cult in the hill-tracts of Orissa. In Mr, Sen’s monu- 
mental work we have been supplied with some of the more important features 
of Buddhistic faith that may be detected from an analysis of (1) the Sunyapurdna 
of RamAi Pandit published by the Bangiya Sahitya Pai ishat of Calcutta, (2) the 
Bengali passages occurring in the Sanskrit works of loth-iith cent., (3) the 
Chnryd charyavinischaya of Kanu Bhaita, discovered by the Sastri in Nepal, (4) 
ibc Lay of MAnikcbAnd published in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(belonging according to Grierson, to the 14th, but according to Sen, to iith-i2th 
cent.), (5) the folk-songs about Govinda Chandra .compiled by a rustic poet, 
(6) the agricultural maxims of Khana, and (7) astrological lore of Ddka, both of 
which must be considerably anterior to Manikchand. 

Another scholarly and highly original Bengali publication of recent times 
'which throws a flood of light 011 Mediaeval Buddhism and the processes of irans- 
:formation by which it merged into, and was replaced or coirsiderably eclipsed 
i'by, Hinduism is the history of Gambhird^^ a Saiva festival ol the people in North 
[Bengal, by Mr. HaridAsa Palit of the District Council of National Education, 
[Malda. This work may be looked upon more or less as a connected history of 
I socio-religious life of Eastern India. I he researches embodied in it go further 
Ithan supplying new data corroborating the hypothesis of the Sastri ; for it proves 

^ Tho materials supplied by Mr. Balit in this learned work from 11 first-hand st inly 
|of innumerable Bengali and Sanskrit Mss., traditions and folksongs as prevailing in iVorth 
land West Bengal (called Vareiidra and liCtdha) as well as Orissa Jiavt^ betm utilised by tlie 
present author for his fortJieoming work, ‘‘Studies in Hindu Li toraturo-* Literary and 
Sociological.” A lew chapters from this have been published in The Vedic Mugazine 
(Hardwar), The Modern World (Madras), and The Collegian (Calcutta). 
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that the worship of Siva by the orthodox Hindus of to-day with such peculiar 
constitutional, doctrinal and devotional features as are associated with the 
Gambhird^ Gdjana and other ceremonies, is nothing different from, but really a 
descendant or another form of, the worship of Dharma, the mediaeval Buddha, 
popularised by Rainai Pandit, and that the whole laboratory of Buddhalogy 
and paraphernalia of Buddhistic ccrcinoiiialisni have been utilised by and 
transformed into the modem socio-religious institutions of the Hindus. Modern 
Saiva-cuin-j^aktaism is thus traced by the author through the Yoga-Tantric 
phase of Mahayana-cum-Brahmanism back to the Vedic period of the simple 
worship of Rudra, Rudra-agnis, &c. 

That Buddhism was decaying in Central and Southern India, while it 
flourished vigorously in Bihar and Bengal, would be evident from the following 
extracts from Mr, Vincent Smith’s Early Ilislory of India : 

“ The Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism had begun at a time considerably 
earlier than that of hMliien’s^ travels (405 — 11 A. D.) ; and Indian Buddhism was already 
upon the downward path." 

“Buddhism was visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Ifonen Tsang. * * ♦ Tt had 
certainly lost its dominant position in the (langotic plain which it had once hold. ♦ * ♦ 
The sacrificial form of the Ilindu religion received spe<*ial attention. * i* * Buddhism as 
a popular religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper TiuUa, soutli of the liinialayas, was 
destroyed once and for all by the sword of a single Mu.ssalman adventurer (1195 A. 1).)." 

According to Dr. Mitra, therefore, the prohibition of beef and meat as food 
and the consideration of people taking to them as following an abnormal practice 
must be ascribed to the influence of Buddlustic environment in Kastern India as 
1 have suggested above. 

Maternal Uni le’s Daughter. 

Phe marriage and oilier social customs mentioned above do not raise many 
difficulties. Among Marathas and Madrasis, even to-day. Brahmans may marry 
maternal uncle’s daughlcrs— an abnormal cusium according to Siikra. riie 
tradition is preserved in a familiar Sanskrit sloka ' daksine nialuli-kanya, iittare 
mansabliojanam,’ which describes the southern custom regarding marriage 
together with tlic northern regarding meat as food, 'fhe term DaksinAtya^^ 
therefore, used in the Sukraniti^ for the abode of such Brahmans as follow this 
abnormal custom, refer. s both to what is now called the Dcccan plateau as well 
as Southern India, as it did according to the division of India into five great 
provinces in Hoiien Fsang’s time. There is no clopbt that by this term the 
Northerner (or East Indian ?) Sukra refers to the Deccani (ChAlukya, RAs- 
trakuta), Andhra (Telugu) and Chola (Tamil) Brahmans of his age. 

Wines, 

As for what SukrachAryya considers to be the abnormal practice of the 
drinking of wines by females, definite information on the point is not easily 
available. Dr, Mitra has proved the practice to be universal by references to 
the RArnAyaija, MababhArata, Buddhist works, the works of Kalidasa and Magha, 

^ Socond Edition, pp. 283, 287, 318, 370. Bee also Aiyangar’s Ancient India, p, 362. 
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Purfinas and Tantras. But the fact that it should be regarded as exclusively 
the practice of the female sex of a particular country cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in the present slate of our knowledge regarding the social life of 
ancient and mediaeval India. Sukra may, therefore, be taken at his word when 
he mentions the north as the locality of the custom. And there is no 
objection to referring this nortli to the northern division of Hiouen Tsang. 

The same arguments apply to the non-obscrvance of menstruation as 
ceremonially unclean, and yield the same conclusions about its locality. 

Unchastity. 

The unchastity of womciU has been referred to several times in Vcdic and 
other Hindu literature. But it is not easy to locate it somewhere as the ai ea 
in which it is particularly connived at. Sukra’s statement that it is the 
characteristic of the women of Maclhyadcs«T may, therefore, be taken for what 
it is worth. And in the absence of p )sitive evidences for or against, this 
madhyaclesa may be taken to be the Central India of the Chinese pilgrim. 

East Indian locale of Sukranitj. 

'I'lic study of the directions and divisions of India mentioned in the 
Sukraniti leads to a tentative hypothesis as to the home of the authors of the 
Sukra cycle. We have to fix upon a region, with reference to which the writer 
may simultaneously mention tlie north, west, central and south, as the quarters 
or divisions where certain customs and pi actices obtain which “deserve penance* 
and punishment” in the normal region that sets the standard. 

No Southerner would regard a southern practice as out of the way and be- 
3'ond the * norm.’ I'hc same consideration applies to the westerner, northerner, 
»S:c. The only region or quarter tliat has not been mentioned must therefore 
be the land of Sukra’s ‘ normal ’ social life, and this is the Eastern. 

The argument from the ‘ abnormal ’ practices leaves no doubt as to the 
normal region in which the treatise was composed. As to the spot also with 
reference to which the quarters of India and the [)ositions of the regions are 
mentioned, there can be no difliculty. We may place it in Eastern India, if 
we suppose that north, west, centre and south were being mentioned in the 
technical sense of the terms as used by Hiouen rsang. J he Easterner versed 
in technical terminology would mean by north not the ribetan Himalayas, 
but the Punjab and Kashmir, Himalayas, &c., by the west not the modern 
U. P. but Sindh, Rajputana, &c., by the central the regions marked out by 
Hiouen Tsang comprising U. P., Behar, C. P. of modern times, and by the south 
the whole of South India beyond the Narbada. I'he Madhya (centre) would 
thus always be the centre of India, the North always the North of India, the 
Ddksindtya or South the whole of Southern India. 

But one might argue that, if the technical meaning of the terms be taken, 
there can be no objection to the author of the lines referred to being a southern- 
er also, say a Chola or an Andhra, belonging to any part of India, for he is 

' Iyengar's Life in Ancient India, pp. 07-68. * Sukra IV, v, OJ, 
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at liberty to use the terms in the same sense from all places. The objection 
is refuted by the other consideration about the normal and abnormal customs 
just discussed. Thus though the Southerner may call the man of the Punjab 
and Kashmir, &c., northerners in the special sense, and the other parts of India 
excluding Rajput^na, &c. on the west and Bengal, &c , on the east by the special 
name of Central India, and describe himself as a southerner in the technical 
sense given with leference to the whole of India (which is not likely), it is not 
at all probable that he would look upon the southerners, or his own countrymen 
as illustrating a social practice that is beyond the ‘norm.* The same considera- 
tion goes against the author being a ‘north '^man or a ‘ Madhyadesa’-man. 

This process of reasoning is adopted by George Buhler* to prove that 
Apastamba is a southerner. Thus, “ Apastamba says (Dh. II, 7, 17, 17) that the 
custom of pouring water in the hands of Brahmanas invited to a Sraddha 
prevails among the northerners, and he indicates thereby that he himself does 
not belong to the north of India. If this statement is taken together with 
the above stated facts which tend to show that the Apastambiyas were and 
are restricted to the south of India, the most probable interpretation which 
should be put on it is that Apastamba declares himself to be a southerner.” 

{d) Other Lands. 

Whatever be the value of the hypothesis as to the author of Snkran\ti 
being an Kasterner, as understood by the Chinese pilgrims, and also by the 
Indians of the early Christian era, one thing is clear. The geographical know- 
ledge displayed by Sukracharyya is not conhned to a particular area. I'lie 
poets of the Sukra cycle are not home-bred men, their intellectual horizon covers 
the whole of India. They can think at once of the four quarters of the mother- 
land, even though conventionally. This has been apparent from the discussion 
in the preceding sub-section, 

That they were cognisant of ‘ new men, strange faces, other minds * and 
did not think exclusively of the local area that was the scene of their activities 
would be indicated by several passages in the Sukraniti, which mention, 
though indefinitely, regions, religions and languages other than their own. 
Thus among the qualifications of the clerk or scribe* is mentioned that of 
“ knowing of the differences in countries and languages.” The statement 
that the system of measurements’^ varies with countries points to the same 
experience of the writer beyond his own ‘ country.’ The practice of undertak- 
ing distant tours is suggested by the advice that “in foreign lands the follow- 
ing six are useful to men— wife without child, good conveyance, the bearer, 
the guard or guide, the knowledge that can be of use in relieving others* 
miseries, and an active servant.”* This practice of travel and life abroad 
is also indicated by the idea that “the man* who is not in a strange 

* Pp. xxviii-iv. Introduction to Apaatamha ami Oaiitanui in the Sacred Books of tho 
East Series. 

* Sukra IT, 347-348 ; IV, 81-82. " Sukra III, 505-597. 

^ Sukra IT, 777-778. Sukra III, 547. 
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land enjoys happiness/’ The prohibition of foreign travel* to Sudra females, 
except in the company of the husband, similarly points to this. The comfort 
of living in the home and the discomfort of life and work abroad have been 
mentioned as factors which influence the soldiery also. Thus alienation of 
soldiers* is brought about by constant life and work in foreign lands.’* The 
rule about * travelling allowances * is another proof of experiences beyond the 
little ‘ platoon.’ 

1 hese references, however, do not furnish any geographical information 
worthy of note. Nor do they point to anything like an all-India sentiment 
or knowledge or any extra-Indian experience. These are but vague and 
indefinite hints about things that are not purely local. 

{c) Definite Names. 

It has been mentioned above that as sources of positive geographical 
information, Nitisdsiras arc mn very valuable. This is sufficiently borne out 
by the fact that only the following five names occur in Suh'ranitl, a work of 
4966 lines : (i) Simhala or Ceylon, (2) Gandaka, (3) Daksinatya, (4) Madhya- 
desa, (5) Khaaa. 

i. Simhala 

Ceylon’ has been mentioned as an island, and its people are described as 
expert in making artificial pearls which should be carefully examined by 
customers before purchase. The connexion of Ceylon with general Indian 
history is immense and has been commercial, political, as well as cultural. 
Prof. Radha Kumud Mookerji* has, on the authority of Jiuddhist texts belong- 
ing to a period of a thousand years from 600 B. C , given evidences ** which 
point to a complete navigation of the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean and 
the flow of a steady and ceaseless traffic between Bengal and Ceylon, Madras 
and Burma.” Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar of the Mysore Education Service 
in his Ancient ladia^ a .scholarly work on the early history of South India, 
has used old Tai^jiil literature to prove the connexion of the Ceylonese with 
the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas in particular, and Indian culture in general. 
Mr. Cunningham’s account of C'eylon in the Ancient Geography of India also 
throws fresh light on the subject : 

“ Tho famous ishiiid oC Ceylon is not rookoiied amongst tho kinfjfdoras of India, and 
It was not visited by tho pilgrim (Iloiion Tsang) on aeooiint of political disturbances. 

* In tho sovonth century of our ora C(»,y!on was known by tho ii.'iiiKi of Scin/-/c/a-/o, 
or Sinhnia, which was .said to bo idorivod from tho lioii-rloscoiided Sibihalu, who.so son 
Vijaya is fablod to have coiirpiorod tlio island on the very day of Ibiddha's death in U. C. 
B43. Its original namo was Paochn, or “ Islo of Gems,” in Sanskrit HutnadwiiHi.'' 

ii. Gandaka. 

The Gandaka* has been mentioned as a source of gems which may be 
regarded as natural images. The neighbourhood of the Gandaka is famous in 

' Sukra 1^9-10. " Sukra IV, vii, » Sukra IV, ii, 124. 

* A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity of tho Indians (Longmans, 1912), 
PP. 29, 30, 34, 42, 44, 67, 70, 103, US, 133, 140, 142, &c. 

• Sukra, IV, iv, 507-308. 
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Buddhist history as it contains the environs of Kusinagara, the scene of Buddha’s 
death. At the time of Houen Tsang’s visit the walls of Kusinagara were in 
ruins. According to Cunningham tlie spot where l^uddha obtained Nirvdna 
“ lies to ilie north-west of Anrudhwa, and to the west of the old channel of the 
Chota Gandaka' or Hiranyavaii (golden) river and “ the spot where his body 
was burned lies to the north-east of Anrudhwa and to the east of the old 
channel of the Hirana or Chota Gandaka.** We must look for Vaisdii to the 
East of the Gandaka.” The position of the Gandaka may be inferred from the 
following description “ The utmost limit that can be assigned to the 
joint districts (VaisAli) is not more than 750 or Soo miles in circuit from 
the foot of the mountains to the Ganges on the south, and from the 
Gandaka on the west to the Mahanadi^ on the east.” ‘‘According to 
Houen Tsang the country of the Vrijis was long from east to west and 
narrow from north to south. This description corresponds exactly with the 
tract of the country lying between the Gandaka and Mahanadi rivers, which 
is 300 miles in length and 100 miles in breadth.” 

It is possible to trace the tradition of gems being found m the bed of the 
Gandaka to literary sources. Perliaps the name of the river as lliran and 
Hiranyavaii^ which means golden, may have something to do with it. Small 
pieces of stone which are worshipped as Viagu arc still found in the bed of 
the Gandaka, and they are highly appreciated. V 

'I'he following is taken from the note on ])age 3 of Ethnographic Notes 
in Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Superintendent, Madras Government 
Museum : “ 'Phe SAlagrAma stone is a fossil ammonite, hmnd in certain rivers, 

e.g ^ Gandaka, Son, &c,, which is worshipped by Brahmans. The Salagrama 
is often adopted as the representative of some god, and the wor.ship of any 
god® may be performed before it.” 

I'hc following is taken from Mr. Nandalal Dey’s Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval I udia ” The Gandak rises in the Sapta Gandaki 
or Dhawalagiri range of the Himalaya whicli is the southern boundary of 
Central ribet, and enters the plains at a spot called Tribeni Ghat. The 
source of the river is not far from Srdagrama, which was the hermitage of 
Bharata and Pulaha. Phe temple of Muktinatha (an image ot Nelrayana) is on 
the south of SMagi Ania. Hence the river is called also SalagrAmi and NarA- 
yani (Brahmavaivar/ta Purdna),'' 

' Ancient Googniphy of India (1^71), p. Ku.sli inn gara Inis been recently discovered 
by Pandit IlirAnandaor tin? huckiiow Mus<*n!n at tin*, village called Oassi.i in the district of 
Gorakhpur, II. P. 

* Cujininghaurs Ancieiil Ueorjniphij^ pp. 444, 448. 

Tlie Muhanadi is the modern Mabanarida flowing through the district oi Malda 
which contains the sites of ancient Gaiida and l\andua, and not the Mahanadi of 
Ori.ssa. 

* Devi Bhfigavata IX, 17,^0-30, IX, 19, 87-91, IX, 23, 23-38, IX, 24, 56-58. 

‘ See the naiuos and forms of tho deities on pp. 848-849 of Oppert's Original 
Inhiihitants, 

* Pp, 19-20. (Newman & Co., Calcutta, 1899), 
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In The Original Inhabitants of India^ by Mr. Gustav Oppcrt we have a 
long dissertation on the Salagr^ma and the Gandaka— with all the literary and 
religious traditions associated with them. In the Vardha Pnrdna Gandaki 
expresses a wish to become the mother of Visnu, and the same desire is 
mentioned in the Lakshmi Ndrdyaua Samvdda, I he Padma contains a 

story according to which Indi a sent the nymph ManjuvActo disturb the penance 
of the sage Vedasiras, who cursed her that she might become a river, but kindly 
altered his decision in so far that she would become the holy river Gandaki 
in which Visnu would be rc-born as the Salagrania stone. 

iii. DdJcfiindtya. 

Ddksindtya^ has been mentioned in SnkranUi as the land where Brah- 
mans marry maternal uncles’ daughters. I bis has been discussed previously 
in connexion with the directions and divisions of India. It may be mentioned 
here that the term does not describe any one portion of India south of the 
V’indhyas, the Bonrliay Dcccan and the Madras Deccan, l)Ut the whole 
peninsula, and comprises all the nine separate kingdoms, exclusive of Ceylon, 
included in Houen Tsang’s vSouthern India, /y., the whole of the peninsula to 
the south of the Tapti and Malntnadi rivers, from NAsik on the west, to Ganjam 
on the east.” What is now known as the Dcccan plateau or at any rate, the 
Bombay section of the Dcccan, had in Houen Tsang^s time, the special 
name of Mahdrdstfa and could not be described by tlic term Ddkiii/idtya. 
Maharastra^ was only one of the kingdoms of the Ddk^indtva or Southern 
India as described by Houen Fsang, and Jay to the south-west of Harsa- 
vardhana’s empire, as Ganjam to the south-east, 

rhe following lines from the third section of the Early History of the 
Dcccan by Sir Kamkrishna Gop^l Bhaiidclrkar prove the antiquity of the 
word Mahdrdiitra as a separate name for a particular region of peninsular 
India 

“ Whether the nanio Maharaltha or Maharashtra had come into use in the time 
of Asoka does not appear clear from this, but that it was used in the early ccntiirios 
of the Christian ora admits of little doubt. In soriio inserijitions in I lie cave-temples 
at Bhaja, liedsa and Karli which are to bo referred to the second century, the male 

donors arc called Maharathi and the female Maharathini Of the old Prakrits the 

principal one was called Maharashtri because we arc told it was language of Maha- 

rashtra. Varahamihira also, wJio lived in the beginning of the si.vth century, speaks 
of MahfirAshtra as a southern country.” 

In explaining the etymology of the word “ Dekkan " and its denotation, 
the same authority says : 

“ The word Dekkhan represents the vernacular pronunciation of the Sanskrit word 
Dakshina meaning ‘ Southern ’ used to designate the portion of the Indian peninsula 
lying to the south of the Narmada, The name more usually met with in San.skrit work.s 
and elsewhere is Dakshinapatha or “ the southern region.” That this name was in 

* Pp. 387-59 (Archibald Constable and Co., London, 1893). 

^ Sukra IV, v, 94. 

* Cunningham's Ancient Geography, p. 14. 
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ordinary use iii aiiciont times is shown by the fact that the author of the Periplua calls 
that portion of the country Dakshinabacles. Dahshinapatha or Dakshina was the 

name of the whole peninsula south of the Narmada. Amoiif? the countries enumerated 
in the JMarkandeya, Vayii, and Matsya Puranas as comprised in Dakshinapatha are those 
of the Cholas, Pfindyas and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme south of the 
peninsula and correspond to the modern provinces of Tanjor, Madura and Malabar,” 

DAksinc1t3^a is therefore not identical with Maharastni, as the popular 
notion seems to be, in which sense Sir Bhandarkar has taken it for his celebrat- 
ed Early History, A historical account of peninsular India or the Daksinatya 
has been written from original sources by Mr. Aiyangar in Ancient India, ^ from 
which the following is quoted : 

“ When Yuwan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) travelled through the country in A.D. 640 
we ftnd India marked out into three clearly delincd political divisions. Harshavar- 

dhana ruling over II industhan to the frontiers of Assam; Pulikesiri 11 of tlio i\/ahd- 

rdshtra at Hadarni with his younger brother at Rajamahendri ; and NarasimhavarmAii 
Pallava at Kanchi.” “ TJioso two d^-nasties (Ohahikya and Pallava) with their ca[nt.als 
rospcctiv<'ly at Kanehi and Radaini (near Hijapur) continued tln^ struggle for empire 
and were seen fighting constantly on tlui Tungabliadra-Krishna frontier." 

iv. Madhyadesa, 

The probable site of Madhyadesa also has been discussed in connection 
with the directions and divisions of India. 1 have taken it in the technical 
sense of the term as understood in Houen I sang’s time. “ It extended from 
the Sutlej to the head of the Gangetic Delta and from the Himalaya mountains 
to the Narbada and Mahfinadi rivers. It comprised all the richest and most 
populous districts of India with the single exception of the Gangetic Delta or 
Bengal proper. Of the seventy® separate states of India that existed in the 
seventh century, no less than thirty-seven, or more than one-half, belonged 
to central India.” Manu SamhitA, however, defines Madhyadesa to be the land 
between the Saraswati (that loses itself in the sands) on the west and Allaha^ 
bad on the east, and between the Himalayas on the north and the Viiidhyas 
on the south. The tract is thus smaller in extent than Houen Tsang’s area. 
But, as previously explained, it is diflicult at present to specify the region 
meant by the authors of the Sukra cycle. It is clear, at any rale, that it cannot 
denote the land of aboriginal hill-tribes in the Central India of modern times, 
simply because bcef-ealing, fish-eating and unchastity have been mentioned 
as some of the characteristics of its people. 

v. Khasa, 

Khasa deiuitcs both country and race in the Suhranlti. KhaKa** has been 
mentioned as the country of an abnormal social custom where people marry 
the widows of their brotliers.’’ Kha«a is an old term in Hindu literature 

1 P. 224, 43. 

2 Cunningham’s Ancient Gcngniphij, p. 328. The text has “ seventy ” ; but the 
number actually described is cjiglity-two. from which, deducting Persia and Ceylon, the 
true number of kingdoms is eighty. 

• Sukra IV, v, 98. 
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mentioned in V^sim Purina, Manu Samhita, &c. The following extract from 
Stein’s Rdj 7 aratigttn throws considerable light on this people: “ In the South 
and West (of Kashmir) the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by Khasas. 
Their settlements extended as shown by numerous passages in the Chronicle 
in a wide semicircle from Kastvar in the south-east to the Vitasta valley in 
the west. 7'hc hill states of Rajapuri and Lohara were held by Khasa^ fami- 
lies ; the dynasty of the latter territory succeeded to the rule of Kashmir in 
the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere that the Khasas arc identical 
with the Khakha tribe, to which most of the petty chiefs in the Viiasta valley 
below Kashmir and in the neighbouring hills belong. We have already seen 
that the Khakhas have until very recent times worthily maintained the repu- 
tation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hill-men.” 

Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Punjab, Rajapuri was 
necessarily often brought into political relations with Kashmir. When Houen 
Tsang passed through it, the kingdom of Rajapuri was subject to Kashmir. 
F'rom the tenth century onwards we find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically 
independent rulers.” Houen 'Tsang does not give any’ account of the hill- 
tribes he passed through. 

It is, however, not possible to make out the antiquity of the word Khasa. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the word occurs in the copper-plate of 
Nardyana-PalA* discovered at Bhagalpur recording a gift for the “dispensation 
of medicines to the sick, and food and shelter to the indigent.” 

Section 3. 

General Aspect oj the Country, 

'The physical features or relief of the country described in Sukranlti 
be understood but vaguely from the incidental references to hills and rivers, 
seas and islands. 

(a) Hills. 

That hills and mountains were some of the familiar sights to the poets of 
the Sukra cycle would be evident from the simile which compares the stature 
of an elephant with the peak of a mountain * as w^ell as the mention of the 
fact that when people became miserable through abject poverty they used to 
leave this world out of despair and have resort to hills.** 

The strategic importance of hills and mountains was also understood. 
Thus the site of the capital city is to be not very far from the hills.® These are 
perhaps to be regarded as the store house of mineral and other resources in 
normal times, as well as strong defences against foreign aggression in times 
of danger. That the hills should be made to serve the purpose of ramparts 
for the capital situated in the plains is clear from the following suggestion of 

' Stein’s Rdj Tavangini, Vol. II, pp. 4S0, 433. 

* Mitra’s Itido^Aryiuiay Vol. IT, pp. 2ri7— 74. Also Mann 10.44. The Khasas hare 
been montioiiod by Var&hamihira in Bri/wit SanMtd (6tli Cent, A.D.) 

® bukra I, 205-6. - Sukra 111, 372-74. ‘ Sukra I, 426-28 

5 
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Sukr^charyya The wall (of the Capital city) should have many strong 
shrubs and have a system of well-built windows, and if a hill is not hard iy,* 
should have a pratiprdkdra or a second wall but less than itself in height.” 

Among the various fortresses mentioned in Section vi of Chapter IV there 
giridurgas'* or hill-forts which are described as being on high level and well- 
supplied with water. These forts’* are known to be the best of all in point of 
military efticiency as presenting the greatest amount of difficulties to enemies. 
Thus “the fort that is protected by ditches only is the lowest of all, and the 
hill-fort is the best.” 

It is not probable that the regions for which this Nitisdstra is intended 
are mountainous or rocky in any special degree. The hills do not seem to have 
been the characteristic features of the lands, tliough they have been mentioned 
as some of the objects with which pe<>plc become familiar through travel. 
** Through travel the numerous religious customs, materials, animals, races of 
men, hilJs,^ etc. come within the cognisance of man.” 

{b) Rivers. 

The country of the poets of the Sukra cycle is not only a land of hills but 
it is also a land of rivers. Ihe suggestion that the capital should be built at a 
place that is bestirred by the movements of boats’* indicates the importance 
given to rivers by Sukra in his description id* an ideal economico-pohtical 
organisation, Ihat the authors were ver^^ familiar with rivers would be 
evident from the political application that naturally suggested itself to them 
in the matter of diplomatic relations. Thus in advising rulers to bow down to 
powerful enemies Suki acliAryya illustrates his point by the mention of the fact that 
the * cloud never moves against the nincnt of iLc wii d’ and that Ml c ii\cis® 
never leave the downw^ard course.’ A common natural phenomenon has been 
here pressed into service to explain whai in terms of modern .statesmanship 
would be called ‘moving alongthe line of least resistance.* So also in advising 
the king to restrain passions and try cases or administer l^yavahdras according 
to Dharma^ the author mentions that the .subjects follow^ the king who does 
this, “as the rivers the ocean.’’^ I'hc fact that Siikracharyya has to lay down 
the humane rule that if a “ bound-down *’ or dsiddha person** violates the limita- 
tions imposed upon him when swimming a river, &c., he is not guilty (and 
should not be punished) is also an evidence in point.” The rule that “ anybody 
who can save somebody’s wealth from absolute destruction owing to the 
ravages of water or deluge* (frimi rivers, &c.) has right to one-tenth” points to 
the same adaptation of juristic ideas to the physical features of the country. 

Rivers are no negligible features in the topography of the country for 
which SukrachAryya’s code has been designed. The fact that rivers*® are very 

^ Sukra I, 478-9. * Sukra 1, 425-28. 

* Sukra IV, vi, 8-9. * Sukra IV, vii, 492. 

• SukiM I V, vi. 11-12. ' Sukra IV, v, 2l0-2ll. 

^ Sukra III, 262-63. ® Sukra IV, v, 564-64. 

** Sukra IV, v, 601-2. 

Sukra III, 288-284, “ one should not trust the abodes (beds or channels) of rivers.” 
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changeful and constantly shift their beds was well-known. And the advice* 
that one should not cross the rivers by arms or get into a boat that is likely to 
give way, indicates the familiarity of the authors with rivers. These are to be 
wisely used in the interests of the state’s commerce. Means must be adopted 
to make them highways of water-traffic, as also the impediments presented by 
them to land-communication must be removed. That rivers should not be allow- 
ed to remain barriers to intercourse, as naturally they are, is sufficiently 
suggested in the following advice : “ Bridges should be constructed over 

rivers * There should also be boats and water-conveyances for crossing the 
rivers.” ** Roads are to be povided with bridges.”* 

But rivers have been mentioned in Sukranlti specially in connexion with 
agriculture and land-revenue, and the inferences that can be made from 
accounts of the natural resources of the state do also point to the import- 
ance of rivers as s mrees of the Cvjuntry’s national wealth. Tiie observation of 
Herodotus that ‘Egypt is the gift of the Nile’ is in the Hindu sage’s language 
expressed by saying that the lands are the ‘ daughters ’ of rivers, or rivers 
are the ‘ mothers ’ of soils. But rivers are not the sole irrigators of lands, there 
are other mothers of lands also rains, tanks, wells, &c. In the assess- 

ment of lands the ruler is advised to make a distinction between land and 
land oil the basis of the nature of the source of water-supply. Thus “the 
king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or one-half from places which are 
irrigated by tanks, canals and welU, by rains and by rivers respectively.” The 
equity of this diversity of assessment lies in the fact that where rivers are 
irrigators the cultivation is certain, and hence the Government demand is 
heaviest. But Sukraclulry ya is also aware of the fact that, though rivers are 
superior to all other sources of irrigation in point of certainty, the moisture 
yielded by them, however, is not copious, — and do in fact yield the palm to clouds 
which, though precarious and uncertain, give abundant water when they do 
pour down their contents, I be dillcrence between rivers and clouds is like 
that between ordinary well-to-do men and sovereigns in the matter of riches. 

And the analogy that naturally suggests itself is expressed in the following 
lines : “ Can the nourishment that is due to the rain-water from clouds be 

derived from the water of rivers'* &c,? So also the promotion of the people’s 
weal depends on the property of the king. Can this accrue from the wealth 
of the rich folk ?” 

From the above account of rivers* it would have been sufficiently clear 
that the authors of the Siikra cycle were well-acquainted with the importance 
of rivers in Politics, Coimnerce, Agriculture and Public Finance, and that the 
general aspect of the country is that of a plain intersected by rivers rather 
than that of rugged mountainous defiles and precipices. 

^ Sukra III, 52-63. * Sukra IV, iv, 125 121). a Sukra I, 35. | 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 227-220, cf. also Ohapfcor III, 652-554. “ Agriculture wbloh is said to j; 
have rivers for mothers is a good occupatioi>>’* | 

‘ Sukra V, 14-16. [ 
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(c) Seas. 

Coming now to the hydrosphere of SukrAcharyya’s country we find that 
the sea is a familiar sight with the poets of the Sukra cycle. The connexion 
between the moon and the sea is too well-known to all Hindu poets. In 
describing or defining the seven constituent elements of a state Sukracharyya 
characterises the lirst element, the sovereign, as by nature or by connotation 
of the term tlie person who is the cause of the prosperity of this world, is 
respected by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the eyes 
(of the people) as the moon to the sea/'* 

A phenomenon connected with the sea which appears to have been very 
familiar with the poets or at least known to them by hearsay, viz.^ the 
maritime navigation by boats, is very naturally pressed into service by the 
poet in describing the evils resulting from the imperfections of the ruler. Thus 
we read that “ if the king is not a perfect guide his subjects will get into 
trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea."* The comparison of 
the king with a karnadhdra'^ or helmsman piloting the ‘ship of the state' is 
very suggestive. Nor is this all. fhe importance of sea and maritime 
commerce is adequately recognised by the statesmen of the Sukra cycle in the 
plan they have framed for the site and structure of thejCapital city. It is to be 
situated at a place which, like the ‘ city of the seven hills’ in ancient Italy, is 
to be near, but yet distant from, the sea. 

Pliny ascribed much of the importance of Rome to this condition. VVe 
find Sukracharyya also suggesting that the spot is to be " bestirred by the 
movements of boats up to tlie seas." The capital is to enjoy the advantages of 
both rivers and seas. Communication with the sea has thus been recognised 
as an integral factor of the state's commercial wealth. It is also an element 
of the sovereign’s political importance and dignity. The ambition of sway- 
ing the destiny of an empire from sea to sea or ruling the world encircled 
by the ocean has always fired the enthusiasm of Hindu kings and statesmen 
as would be evident from even a superficial study of Sanskrit literature as 
well as the inscriptions'* on copper-plates and other materials describing gifts 
of lands, &c„ to, worthy persons or to the gods by sovereigns and ministers.® 

Flatterers and sycophants as well as court-poets when applauding the 
merits of their protectors never stop short of the reference to the seas as the 
natural boundaries of their conquered territories. J'his ideal of having an 

1 Sukra 1, 127-28. 

« Sukra T, 129-80. 

* The mention of ndvilcas, boatmen or sailors, in connexion with the various crafts or 
industries to bo maintained by tho King (II, 404-5) also points to the importanco of rivers 
and seas in tho topography of Sukrantti, 

* Sukra I, 425-28. 

‘ Mr. Aiyangar’s Ancient India contains various accounts of the maritimo importanco 
of the Chola Empire and Kingdoms in South India; and Mr, Akshaj" Kumar Maitra’s 
OatidalekhamCild or the Manual of tho Inscriptions of tho P/i las and Sens of Bengal gives 
numerous evidences of the natural ambition of rulers to bo master of the seas. 
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empire bounded only by the sea is also present in the imagination of 
Sukr^chAryya, who, in urging the necessity of moral education of princes, sets 
before them this laudable mission of their lives as a sufficient spur to their 
self-culture. Thus, ‘Miow can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mind 
master the world extending to the sea?”* Verily, the sea is the natural limit 
of one’s ambition — the ‘‘scientific frontier” of Indian Napoleons. 

An indirect knowledge of the sea and its inmates is suggested in the lines 
which advise people always to be humble and modest. , Thus “ the wise man 
should never consider * 1 am superior to all, I am more learned than others,’ for 
one should remember that there is the animal which devours the devourcr of 
whales,® Rdghava is the devourer of that even, and there is the destroyer of 
Rdghava,'^ The whale is certainly a sea-animal, and the mammoth fish Rdghava 
is a monstrous marine creature celebrated in Hindu folk-lore. 

Among the islands of the sea we have found that Sinhala or Ceylon has 
been mentioned definitely by name as the place where people can make 
artificial pearls. References to islands are to be met with only in two other 
places in this treatise. Thus in describing the grades of rulers in the order of 
their revenue Sukracharyya mentions the highest as the Sdrvabhatmia'^ or the 
paramount sovereign to be the ruler whose income, calculated according to modern 
Indian monetary standards, would exceed Rs. 416,666,666, and “to whom the 
earth with its seven islands is ever bound.” The second mention of islands is 
in connexion with the punishment of offenders. “ Persons who are wicked by 
nature should be expelled from the commonwealth and bound and transported 
to islands.”^ The use of islands as convict settlements is unmistakably 
suggested here. 

From the foregoing description of general physical features of the country 
as are suggested by casual references or “ internal evidences,” it is not at all 
possible to make any definite inference as to the exact locale or surroundings in 
the midst of which Sukranlti might have been composed, I he accounts are all 
of a very general character and cannot be traced to any special sets of 
geographical influences. It is, however, certain that Uic country does not 
present a dull monotony or uniformity of physical aspects, both in litljosphere 
and hydrosphere. 

Section 4. 

Climate and Soils. 

The same diversity and variety of natural facts and phenomena of the 
land of Sukracharyya would also be clear from an analysis of the other aspects 
of its physiography, its meteorology, geology and vegetation. 

* /. Meteorology. 

Though Sukran\ti is not a text-book of physical geography, the varied 
atmospherical and climatological conditions of the country familiar to the authors 

rsukral, 1U7-198. ssukra III, 446-447, 

’ Sukra I, 868-74. * 216-216. 
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can be gathered from various duties prescribed to kings and people as well as 
from the description of customs and rites during the several periods of the year 
and from the metaphors or similes occasionally used in elucidating or illustrat- 
ing the ideas. 

Heavenly Bodies 

The sovereign is the lord of both ** movable and itiiinovable worlds;’** 
and among tlie thitty-two vidy&s or sciences there is the mention of Jvottsa as 
one of the six P^eddugas or branches of learning auxiliary to the study of the 
Vedas It is tlic science which measures ti*ne by studyirig the movements of 
naksatras (stars) and grahas^ (planets)” and the aid of other sciences. Besides, 
it is said that the movements, shape and nature of the (stars) are 

one of the factors in the division (d time into epochs or periods. In all these 
instances it is evident that Sukracharyya displays a knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, both planetary and fixed, and is acquaint ctl with the facts of their 
movements and their effects on time. 

Some of these heavenly bodies have a double character — first, as members 
of the Solar System governing the conditions of time, season, &c., as noticed 
above, and, secondly, as apotheosised into divine beings and made rulers of 
certain directions of the Universe. The ^un and the moon arc two such gods 
in Hindu mythology, and Sukracharyya mentions that the sovereign, besides 
being made out of the permanent elements of other gods,* Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Fire, Varuna a/id Kuvera (who are the lords of six specified regions 
marked out by six points of thc*compass), has in him the attributes of the sun 
and the moon also, rhus “just as the moon pleases human beings b>"* its rays, 
so also the king satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities.*' Also, 
“ as the sun is the dispcller of darkness (and the creator of liglit), so the 
king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irrcligion.*' 

Besides the above comparison of the king with the heavenly bodies which 
is a common device in all Nitisds/nis, the poets of the Sukra cycle have dis- 
played another popular fancy about the orbs of the celestial world. The nine 
MahCiralnas or great gems mentioned in Siikran\ti have each a deity presiding 
over it. These deities have to be satisfied by people by putting on the gem that 
is favourite to each. These deities are the navagraha^ or nine planets of the 
heavenly firmament, , the Sun, the Moon, the Mars, the Mercury, the Jupiter, 
the Vei'.u^, the Saturn, tlic Ralui and the Ketu. Flie subject will be treated at 
length in the chapter <»n precious stones aiul metals, h may be mentioned here, 
in passing, that the colour atnibuted to these dciiics apf)lhcosised out of the 
heavenly bodies, the navagraha^ in the propitialbry hymns addressed to them 
exactly corresponds with the colour and lustre of the Maharatnas.-^^vajra, 
mukld, prcivdla, gomeda^ indranfla, vaiduryya^ P^-^yardga, pdchi 7\m\ mdnikya 
which arc supposed to he the favourite:--; of rJiose beings i e-^pectively. 

* Sukra 1, 3 Sukra f V, iii. 88-89. 

a Sukra I, 41-12. ^ Sukra I, 14-U51, 


^ jSukra IV, ii, 84. 
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The Sun. 

The Sun has been already referred to as having something to do with 
Time in its capacity as a member of the Solar System. Its second character is 
that of a deity who gives light, whose attributes the king possesses. Its third 
character is that of one of the navagrahas, in which capacity it is to be propi- 
tiated by people by the use of the manikyo} or ruby, ** which has red colour and 
the bright lustre of the Indragopa insect.” 

Besides these super-terrestrial references, the mundane phenomena of the 
Sun as the “dispeller of darkness”* and the source of heat have also been 
mentioned in Suktanili, Among the general rules of life it is stated that one 
should not always look to the Sun (III, 6i). SukrachAiyya compares the 
companionship of wicked cliaractcrs to the rays of the burning Sun : “One 
should abandon the company of bad men which is terrible like the desert 
scorched by the summer Sun,® frightening and inhospitable.” The Sun’s rays, 
hQ>wcvcr, are not all terrible, they are of varying degrees. So it is only towards 
enemies that the king should display his character of the ‘‘ summer Sun.”^ 
But towards his own people he should present the milder front of the “Spring 
Sun.”* 

As to the division of time noted above it is mentioned that there arc 
three systems of temporal measurements. “ Time is divided according to three 
systems— solar movement,® lunar movement (period from full moon to full 
moon, />., two fortnights) and according to Savana (period from morning to 
morning, 24 hours).” These three’ systems do not yield equal results, 

the solar day being longer than the lunar; and so it is suggested that 
“ in making payments of wages one should always take the solar*’ time, in aug- 
menting interest, the lunar time.” 

The Moon, 

The Moon, also, like the sun, has three-fold characteristics : (1) those of 

a member of the solar system governing time, seasons, &c., (2) those of a deity 
who giv^es pleasure, whose attributes the king possesses, and ( 5) those of the 
apotheosised celestial being who has to be projntiated by pec^plc h^^ the use of 
its favourite gem, viz.^ mitktd^ “which is of red, yellow, white and sydnia 
(greenish blue) colour.” 

In Sukranili, the sun and the moon have been mentioned very often 
together and this not only with reference to the super-mundane affairs as 

* Sukra IV, ii, 84-92. ' Siikra 11, 560-67. 

^ JS’ukra I, 1*10. ” Sukra II, 788-789. 

• Sura I, 325-26. ' Sukra II, 789-7y0. 

" Sukra IT, 5116-07 Rukra TV. ii 85. 

® Prof. Yogena Chandra Ray has treated the subject very elaborately in his sehola y 
^vork in Bengali on The Astronomy and Astronomers of the Hindus. 

In describing feathers and hairy rings called hh ramus on the horse’s body Sukra 
says that two such marks on the forehead with space between indicate good and arc like 
theSun and the Moon. (IV, vii, 200-207). 
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noticed above, but also in the matter of secular references. Thus, if the influence 
of bad men is like that of the burning sun, that of good people is like that of 
the moon. '‘The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart in the 
same way as the nioon^ with its cool rays pleases the tank with its newly 
blossomed lotuses.” This parallelism is carried forward to the elucidation of the 
various attitudes the king should have. Thus, if he should be the summer Sun 
to enemies, and the spring Sun to his own people, he should bear the attitude 
of the autumn Moon to the learned people. The autumn is the season after 
the rains, hence very clear and generally cloudless ; and the moon would then 
shine in all its glory. The king who has this attitude must have the most 
pleasant bent of mind ; and this is what should be his mood towards the learned 
people. But the siin in spring season is hot enough, though milder than the 
summer sun ; and this blending of mildness with severity should characterise 
his relations with the subjects, whereas he is to be solely severe and terrible 
towards the enemies. Again, as mentioned above, not only the sun, but also 
the moon governs the time. Among the three systems of temporal measurements* 
one is that of the division of time according to lunar movement, and this is to 
be adopted wlien the object is to augment 'the interest. 

In Indian literature, generally, the moon plays an exceptionally conspicu- 
ous part i he poets of the Sukra cycle also have given indications of this 
partiality in their composition. We meet with rcfercriCes to the moon alone 
over and above the parallelism or antithesis between itself and the sun, 
as detailed above, riiiis, it was mentioned in connexion with the sea that 
“the king is the cause of prosperity of this world, icc., and gives pleasure to 
the eyes of the people as the moon to the sea.’* 'I'lien again, in enumerat- 
ing the divine parts or attributes of the sovereign, Sukra asserts that he 
should possess all the qualities of the eight gods. Otherwise, he is a medi- 
ocre. “As the moon’ does not shine well if deprived of one of its parts, 
so the king does not flourish unless lie has all the parts described above.” 
The moon is thus beautiful and splendid only when it is full. But there arc 
beauties and beauties ; so the beauty of the moon, when deprived of some of 
its parts, say a quarter or a half or even seven eighths, is not insignificant. 
The shape of the half moon is a beautiful sight to the poets of the Sukra cycle, 
who have suggested that “the capital should have the beautiful shape of the half 
moon’ or circle or square.” The moon in Indian literature is not only a stand- 
ard of beauty, but is also a common object-lesson of gradual growth. I hus the 
crown-prince is to grow slowly like the portion of the moon* in the bright 
fortnight.” d herc is another convention with Hindu poets regarding the parts 
of the moon. If the waxing of the moon in parts through a whole fortnight 
supplies the analogy for the development of adolescence in infants, especially 

> Sukra 1, 328-324. ^ * Sukra IT, 566-567. 

3 The Astronomical knowledge of the poets of the Sukra e.ytrlo will be dealt Avith in a 
Bubsequent chapter. • Sukra I, 429-430. 

‘ Sukra I, 127-128. ’ Sukra II, 101. 

• Sukra 1, 152. " Sukra III, 432-433. 
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princes and princesses, the waning or the gradual reduction of its parts through- 
out the dark fortnight supplies the stock-in-trade for comparison with the giving 
away of wealth and property in charity. In the chapter on general rules of 
morality for the people, SukrAcharyya thus describes the eflfecls of gifts : “In 
this world there is nothing more capable of subduing others than charity and 
simplicity. The moon^ that has waned through gifts, when waxing, is beautiful, 
though in the form of a curve.’* Here we have both the beauty of the curve and 
the comparison of giving away with waning \n the same line. It has to be noted, 
moreover, that shape is only one of the elements in the beauty of the moon. The 
other element is lustre. Sukr^ch^ryya mentions it when describing a weapon 
of war, e,g,^ the Ksuraprdnta which is high to the navel, has a strong fist and 
the lustre* of the moon.** 

The Atmosphere^ 

We have seen above that the ambition of paramount sovereigns in India 
was never restricted to the lithosphere and that in quest of victory they must 
reach and govern the hydrosphere also. The glory of swaying even the atmos- 
phere is, likewise, another touchstone of monarchical sovereignty. With Hindu 
poets it is a common device in extolling their heroes to cry them up to the 
skies, both literally and figuratively. fhe man or sovereign whose fame 
docs not reach the skies is not a famous person indeed. KalidAsa in introducing 
the rulers of the solar dynasty to the readers of his celebrated Raghuvaimam 
mentions their mastery of the three worlds, the land, the water and the aerial 
regions in one short line, dsamudra-k^itisdndm dmikarathavartmandm (/>., 
his heroes were rulers whose sway included the earth and the sea and whose 
chariots used to traverse the highways of the sky), 

Sukracharyya, therefore, in order to make his precepts of discipline 
and self-control palatable to the princes, does not forget to give them a sugar- 
coating by mentioning the glorious and enviable results of practising them 
in life. Thus, '' of the monarch who has conquered his senses, and who 
follows the Nitisastra, prosperity is in the ascendant and fame reaches the 
skies.’ *^ 

There is another reference to the sky in Sukranlti. This is in connexion 
with the adoption of proper policies and mctliods of work with regard to friends 
and foes. “By appropriate means the terrestrial beings can soar into the sky^ 
and even the thunder can be pierced.*’ Tlie efficacy of human intelligence 
is here illustrated by allusion probably to the air-chariots of ancient times, 
called Vimdnas or Puspakarathas which have had a strong hold on Hindu 
popular tradition. Such an air-chariot piercing the thunder, going beyond 
the region of clouds, &c., and traversing the whole distance of India from 
Ceylon in the South to Ayodhya in Upper India has been immortalised by 
K^liddsa in the ijtli canto of Raghtivamsam. 


I Sukra III, 48‘2-43a. 
» Sukra IV, vii, 427. 


^ Sukra 1, 301-302, 
^ Sukra IV, 60. 
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The Air or V^yu has been mentioned as one of the eight gods whose 
attributes the king possesses. Its function is propagation or diffusion. Thus 
“ as VAyu’ is the spreader (and difluser) of scents, so is the king the generator 
(and cause) of good and evil actions.” The current of the air has been 
suggested in the line which advises the king to move along the line of least 
resistance, just as “ clouds do not move against the wind.” The poets of the 
Sukra cycle have also mentioned the air as the friend of fire in order to draw 
the moral that Right always should follow Might and that morality does not 
flourish where there is no strength. The precept is given- in the following 
lines : “ One should follow niti or the moral rules so long as one is powerful. 

People remain friends till then ; just as the wind® is the friend of the burning 
fire.” A common phenomenon regarding the air has also been recorded : “ It 

is possible to protect the lamp with its wick and oil from the wind* with 
great care^’* 

The Clouds. 

Clouds and rains have been often referred to in Sukmnlti^ as we have seen 
above in connexion with rivers. Rains^ are some of the physical factors in 
the division of time into periods or ep<*chs. The analogy by which the poets 
of the Sukra cycle illustrate the advantages of punctuality, regularity and 
keeping to time generally, indicates the very impoitant place rains occupy in 
the physical and economic conditions of the people among wliom they lived. 'I'he 
work done at ilie time appointed for it is certain to produce good results. Thus 
rains® in time give rise to plent}', but otherwise arc highly injurious. In 
India, the land of monsoons, where people depend on the rains for cultivation, 
uncertainty and inecariousness of the rainy season mean famine and ruin. 
This observation of the author, therefore, is certainly to be attributed to one 
of the predominant features of the physical environment. The same idea 
has been repeated in section i of Chapter IV: ” Where the clouds do not pour 
rain® in season, there the lands are not productive and the commonwealth 
deteriorates, &c.” 

The lands that arc irrigated clouds pouring their contents upon them 
are said to be devamdfrika^ t,e.^ to have the gods or natural agencies, e.g.^ Iiidra 
the cloud-god, for their parent ; just as lands watered by rivers are known 
to be nadimdtfika, />., to have them as their mothers. 

We have noticed previously that SukrAchAryya’s Land-Revenue-Policy 
is equitable and elastic. Thus, where rain is the source of moisture, agricul- 
ture is precarious and uncertain, since the monsoons do often fail. Hence, the 
demand of the Government is to be very small compared with that from lands 
irrigated otherwise. “ The king should realise one-third, one-fourth or one- 
half from places which are irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, by rains^ and 

^ Sukra I, 145. ^ Sukra I, 673-574. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 376-877. * Sukra I, 100. 

^ Sukra I, 41-12. ® Sukra IV, i, 122-128. 


' Sukra IV, ii, 227-229, 
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by rivers respectively.” It has also been noticed above in connexion with 
rivers that, though rivers are certain when compared vfith rains, they cannot 
however yield the plenty that nature does. Thus **can the nourishment that 
is due to rain-water from clouds' be derived from the water of rivers?” 

There are two other references to clouds in Sukran\ti^ one is about their 
colour, 'I he Mahdratua Indranila which is Saturn’s favourite, has the “colour 
of black clouds,”* The other reference mentions them as the source or mother 
of pearls.* This will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

The Seasons,* 

The foregoing accounts of the country of the poets of the Sukra cycle 
leave no doubt that, generally speaking, it is (i) a land of the powerful sun and 
(-?) a land of rains. It is thus both hot and moist. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there is no reference to extreme cold 
throughout the whole treatise, though there often occurs the idea of extreme 
heat. All the six Indian seasons of two months each have been mentioned in 
the treatise; and their explanation has been given to be the influence of 
temperature (/>., hot and cold) and moisture dry and wet). Sukracharyya 
divides Time in two ways; (i) Social or human, i.c., historical, according 
lo the events and movements in man’s social life, e,g.^ the age of Asoka, the 
epoch of the Reformation, &c., and (2) Physical, according to (a) the seasons 
a?id {/}) the rotations and revulutiofis in the solar system which bring in days, 
nights, months, years. We have already alluded to the influence of the 
“ movements, shape and nature of the planets ” in connexion with the heavenly 
bodies. Here we shall pcniit out the references in Stikran\ti to the weather 
and seasons aflecting the country’s climate as determined by heat® and cold 
as well as drought and moisture. 

The summer® which presents the sun scorching the desert has been 
already noticed ; and we have also found that the king should present the front 
of the summer sun’ towards the enemies. The summer being a terribly hot 
season, Sukra’s advice to horsemen and jockeys of the Cavalry Department 
is that they should ride the horse* in the evening during that period, and to 
gardeners* that they should water the plants twice a day in the morning-and 
evening. Again, as for the seasons of warfare, the “summer'® is the worst,’’ 
In India the summer is technically known to be the period of two months from 
the middle of April to the middle of June, 

The rainy season extends from the middle of June, when the monsoon 
generally sets in to the middle of August. We have already noticed the 

' Sukra V, 14-15. » Sukra IV, ii, 00. * Sukra IV, ii, 117-118. 

* See the suiuraary of K&lkhisa's Rifiisamlidra or ‘ Cycle of Seasons* in Macdonoirs 
Ilisfcort/ 0 / Sans. Ltteraturc, p. 337. 

•' Sukra I, 41-42. ^ Sukra IV, vii, 260-267. 

® Siirka I, 325-326. ’ Sukra IV, iv, 105-106. 

’ Sukra II, 666-567. Sukra IV, vii, 446-448. 
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importance given by the poets of the Sukra cycle to the regularity or punctu^ 
ality of the rains, also the place they occupy in the economy of nature from 
a calculation of which equitable assessments of Land Revenue are to be made. 
In the rainy season horses require to be carefully treated, and Sukra’s positive 
advice to horsemen' is not to use them during that period. It is not a good 
season for the use of carriages,* cars or chariots. Nor is it a convenient 
time for warfare, “ In the rainy season^ war is not at all appreciated, peace 
is desirable then.*’ But it is very convenient for gardeners and agriculturists 
who are advised never to water the plants^ during this period. 

The Indian Seasons have played a great part in the history of Indian 
warfares. The monsoons which give rise to tempests and heavy downpours, 
swollen rivers, and malarial swamps have decided the issue of many battles 
and sieges in Eastern India. Relativity of politics to geographical environ- 
ment is nowhere better illustrated than in the influence of the rains and 
rivers in Bengal and Assam. Can this, however, point indirectly to the locale 
or surroundings of the poets of the Sukra cycle ? 

The autumn is a delightful season in India, generally cloudless, or rather 
with deceptive invisible clouds, extending from the middle of August to the 
middle of October. Tlie autumn moon is celebrated in Indian poetry, because 
its lustre is then gloriously set off against the background of a pure blue sky. 
We have seen that Sukracharyya, in advising the sovereign to put on his most 
agreeable attitude when he has to receive •learned men, asks him to be like the 
autumn moon. As for riders, they are enjoined to use the horse"' in the morning 
in this season. 1 he autumn is also one of the best seasons'* for warfare, 

hTe Hemanta is the season which forebodes the advent of winter. It 
extends from the middle of October to the middle of December. There are 
only two references to Hemanta in Sukraniti^ both in connexion with military 
affairs. The Hemanla^^ being a mild season, of decaying heat and increasing 
cold, horses may be used both in the morning and evening. It is also, like 
autumn, one of the best seasons for warfare.® 

The winter is the next two months and has been mentioned in connexion 
with the riding of horses and also as a season for warfare. As in the preceding 
season, horses may be used both in the morning and evening in winter. It 
is likewise the most convenient period of the year for military operations. 
It is also enjoined that gardeners need not water the plants every day in 
winter;® they should do this every alternate day. As we have said above, the 
SiHcra poets have dilated on the summer and its effects, but about the cold and 
the effects of winter generally they arc very reticent. There is a mention of 
A/ma as one of the agencies that may injuriously attack the grains of the fields. 
But it is not clear what the purport seems to be. It may mean both dews and 

' Kiikra IV, vii, 268. ^ Sukra IV, vii, 266-267. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 352-:;53, " Sukra IV, vii, 446-448. 
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snows. The king has been advised to preserve in a store-house against future 
calamities such “ grains as have not been attacked by poisons, fire or snows' 
(dews ?) or eaten by worms and insects, &c.’' 

Tliere may be a presumption that the summer being the principal season of 
the area within which the poets lived has left its influence upon their work ; 
wliile the winter there being only one of the six seasons, and of no considerable 
inclemency, has been but scantily' noticed and has had a very subsidiary effect 
on the poets* thought and life. If anything can be argued from the negative, 
it may be mentioned, as we have had reasons to state above, that the country 
of the poets of the Sukra cycle is a land pre-eminently of the summer and the 
rainy seasons. 

The last Indian season is the Spring extending from the middle of Febru- 
ary to the middle of April. It is the season par excellence of Hindu poets, the 
period of the hegemony of Madana, the Cupid of Hindu mythology. I5ut the 
poets of the Sukra cycle are too prosaic statesmen and diplomats to be swayed 
by the conventions of orthodox poetical style. In fact, the whole work of Sukra- 
cliaryya bears throughout the character of a serious matter-of-fact treatise on 
tne most momentous problems of human life ; and the authors have systemati- 
cally and consistently maintained their dignity by not indulging in a single 
superfluous epithet or Uimccessary descriptions and digressions in the interest 
of rhetoric, word-painting or the hkc ; though no doubt the arrangement is 
occasionally diffuse and inconsequential, as in the works of Adam Smith and 
Montesquieu. Sukraaiti is the last work to be handled for specimens of literary 
grace or embellishments. Fhis is unfortunately one of the many reasons which 
prevent it from being characterised as the work of a certain epoch of literary 
history. Its style is that of solid scientific Sanskrit and cannot be easily put 
into one of the classes of ordinary poetry in Sanskrit literature. This will be 
elaborately discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

There are four references to the spring in Sukranlli, J'lie first is that in 
which the king is advised to be like the spring-sun, />., neither too mild nor too 
severe, in tlic treatment of his own people. The second is in connexion with 
the use of horses. As in the Hemania and winter, one should ride the horse 
both in the morning and evening in the spring season.' The third reference 
describes it as a good season* for warfare, better tljan the rains and the summer, 
but worse than the autumn, Heiiianta and winter. The fourth mention of the 
spring is in connexion with the watering of plants during this period. This is 
advised to be done in the fifth pari of the day, t\e., in the afternoon. 

11. Geology. 

As could be inferred from the accounts given above, the country of Snkra- 
charyya is mainly agricultural. From the diverse references to the occupations 
of the people it would be apparent that the soil is one which is fit for pasture 
and agriculture. And from the frequent mention of grasses, woods, forests 
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and other signs of rank luxuriant vegetable growth, also, one could easily infer 
that the crust of the earth is made up of damp alluvial soil. But the poets of 
the Sukra Cycle know of other regions besides these fertile plains. They 
mention deserts scorched by the summer sun, as we have noticed above. 
Among fortresses' there are those in deserts also, and these are superior to the 
forts which are surrounded on all sides by ditches only. Then there are the 
barren and rocky soils from which, according to the humane legislation of 
Sukracharyya, the king should realise only one-sixth as Government Revenue, 
as opposed to one-half from lands irrigated by rivers. Sukra mentions 
“uneven’’® grounds also, and advises the horsemen to take special care in, or 
rather refrain from, using those regions. It is not clear, however, what is 
meant by * uneven ’ lands. Ihere may be a reference to ordinary undulations 
as are to be met with often in plains, or even to hilly tracts which are uneven 
wholesale. 

The treatise of SukrAcharyya contains several references to the earth 
underground. I'hat the earth carries in its womb precious metals is a common- 
place idea in Hindu literature. Possession of wealth is, in fact, an attribute of 
the earth. Sukracharyya also says: “ The man who is powerful, intelligent and 
valorous enjoys the earth^ full of its wealth.” 1 his is Sukra’s version of the 
idea contained in the adage Virabhogyd Vasundhani (the Vasittidhard^ the earth, 
which bears wealth can be enjoyed by the heroes alone). * Mines have been 
often mentioned as one of the sources of Government Revenue, I he section on 
Treasure gives details about precious stones, metals and other mineral pro- 
ducts.® This will be treated fully in the next chapter — The Data of Ancient 
Indian Mineralogy. 

The mention of sulphur'* and Suvarcht salt (Saltpetre) in connection with 
the preparation of gunpowder may, however, be noted here. 

Section 5 . 


Flora and Fauna. 

We have found the country described in SnkranUi to be a land of diverse 
natural and physical features. Its wealth of mineral resources has also been 
hinted at in the last section. Nor is the land poor in its vegetable and animal 
denizens. The poets of the Sukra Cycle have nothing to do directly with 
plants, trees and shrubs or with birds, fishes and mammals. It is only in a 
subsidiary or auxiliary capacity, e.g.^ as bearing on the social, economic and 

1 Sukra IV, vi, 2, 11-12. » Sukra IV, vii, 268. 

2 Sukra IV, ii, 230. Sukra I, 319-50. 

Sukra II, 211-212, 671-672 ; IV, ii, 213. 

* These and allied subjects have been dealt with in the Bengali works on Qems by 
Prof. Yoges Chandra Hay and Dr. Jiaindas Sen as well as in that valuable exposition of 
Hindu Culture in some of its secular aspects, The History of Hindu Chemistry, by Dr. P. C. 
Hay. 
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political life of man, that these creatures of the lower living world have any 
place ill the treatise of Sukracharyya. But even then the authors have displayed 
a good deal of knowledge about the habits, habitats, food, diseases and structure 
or external characteristics of the plants and animals, as well as the uses to 
which they are put by man for the furtherance of his ends of life. We shall 
form an estimate of the Botanical and Zoological knowledge of these authors 
of the Sukra Cycle in subsequent chapters. This, together with an account 
of the mineral products of the country, would give an Economic Geography (as 
well as History) of India in ancient and mediaeval times. In this section we 
propose to give only the names of the plants and animals occurring in Sukranitu 

I. Plants. 

Grasses and woods have been mentioned several times. Among the 
functions of the Sudras one is that of carrying wood and grass. ^ The Capital 
should be situated at a place that abounds in trees and shrubs and plants, is 
endowed with good supplies of grain and is happily provided with resources in 
grasses and woods. 1 here is an injunction that the wall of the capital city 
should have many strong shrubs.* Among the persons to be expelled from the 
commonwealth like “ sturdy vagabonds ” are people “ who live on alms even 
though they are capable of collecting wood and grasses.”* Men who collect 
grasses and woods® have to pay revenue to the state to the extent of one-third, 
one-fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth, or one-twentieth. 

Vast forests* where elephants run to and fro have been mentioned 
liguratively in connexion with the moral training of the sovereign. *Hn a 
forest’ of six yojanasi (i>., forty-eight miles) the best Rdjamdrga is to be 
constructed; in the middle, the average, and between the two the worst.*’ So 
the Forest-Administration of the State has provision for roads in extensive 
woody lands. Forests* are rich in wild games which are to be killed by kings 
in their hunting excursions that should be regular features of their lives. The 
forests are administered by a special officer® well up in agri-flori-horti-arbori- 
culture, as we should say in modern limes. Solitary forests should not be 
frequented or even visited by people. This is one of the general rules of 
morality. The man who has a bad wife or who has to live on alms has been 
advised to “prefer life in a forest.”*® Forests are the places where wild trees 
should be planted. Among forest-produce there is the mention of honey. 

Creepers have been mentioned only once, “Pandits, females and creepers* *. 
do not flourish without resting grounds.” I'he causes of the development of 
flowers** and fruits are known to the superintendent of parks and forests. 
Three of the sixty-four kalds or arts are the planting, grafting and preservation 
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of plants, the use of preparations from sugar-canes* and the knowledge of the 
mixtures of metals and medicinal plants. Every root is supposed to have 
medicinal properties (II, 254-255). 

Sukracharyya has divided trees into two classes, domestic and wild, and 
enumerated them in Section iv of Chapter IV. Besides these trees, several 
plants have been mentioned in Sukraniti) by name, which are being enumerated 
below: bamboos (IV, ii, 117-11S; IV, iii, 190), lotus (I, 211-212), mustard 
(111,619-6 20), betels (IV, iii, 198), paddy, tila, imlsa, mudga, yava (IV, iv, 107-108), 
peas, IV^, vii, 2S5-286), cotton (IV^, vii, 356-357), arka, snuhi, wheat (IV, vii, 
432-33) garlic (IV, vii, 400-404). 

• A careful study of the “habitats ** or ** Distribution ” of these trees, plants 
and shrubs is likely to be of considerable help in determining the geography of 
the locality which produced the This will be done in a subsequent 

chapter. The study of Plant-Geography^ with this object is more important 
than that of the distribution of minerals. For minerals, as commercial mer 
chandise, may be transported easily from the localities which produce them, 
whereas plants are more or less stationary commodities which tell their own 
tale as to the soils, surroundings, etc. 

2. Anmmai.s, 

Facts of Zoo-Geography also, like those of Botanical Geography, can be 
gleaned from passages in Sukrani/i. But the enumeration of the animals 
referred to in it, though no doubt it may point, to a certain extent, to the 
physical environment of the authors’ lives, is less important in this respect than 
that of plants, since common domestic animals, r.g„ birds, etc., as well as those 
used in the Army may be brought from a distance as marketable commodities. 
This aspect of the question, together with the knowledge of Z<)ology displayed 
in the work, will be treated at some length in a forthcoming chapter. Here 
we shall simply enumerate the various animals mentioned in the work to give 
an idea of the diversity of the lower creatures that has left its impress on the 
work of the authors of the Sukra Cycle. 

Snakes and tigers have been often mentioned, and in various connexions. 
Among the wild animals or “big games ” of the forest we find lions® and bears.'* 
The domestic animals arc many, cows, buffaloes, goats, cats, dogs, sheep, 
deer. The aquatic animals are the fishes, cowries (II, 7 12-7 13), conches (II, 402- 
403), whales,* Raghava,* crocodiles, tortoise (I, 531), oyster shells.® 'Hic 
Animal-corps consists of the horse, the elephant, bulls and camels. Among 
birds we have the cuckoo (I, 337-338), the peacock,® the drake (I. 337-338), the 
cock (I, 654-637), the parrot (II, 300-2), the crane (I, 654-657), the pigeon or dove, 
the partridge, the hawk (II, 300-21) and the chdsha (IV, ii, 87). Besides these, 
there are monkeys (I, 654-657), boars, ^ ants (III, 20-22), worms (III, 20-22), 
flies (III, 33-34), bees (III, 33-34) and rats (I, 654-657). 

» Sakra IV, vii, U4-147. * Sukra III, 446-447. 

» Sukra IV, i, 48-49 ; IV, iv, 831-334 ; II, 85-37. ‘ Sukra IV, ii, 117-U8. 

» Sukra IV, vii, 330. • Sukra I, 886-88 ; 1. 606-666. 


' Sukra 111 , 262 - 263 . 
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THK DATA OF ANCIE^^T INDIAN ETHNOLOGY. 

Section i. 

Sukranhi as a source of Rthnological Information. 

Having briefly surveyed the plants and lower animals in the preceding 
sections it now remains to point out the races or tribes of men mentioned in 
Sii^yaniti to complete the picture of Llio-geography that may be deduced from 
it. But the poets of the Sukra Cycle are very chary of any positive informa- 
tion regarding the various nationalities that lived in their time. SnkranUi is the 
last work in which one should search for ethnographical details about ancient 
India. We have seen also how poor the work is as a manual of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian geographical names. This is all the more striking, since the 
work being purely socio-economic and socio-political is expected to be rich 
specially in tlie names of kingdoms, peoples, princes and cities. But as the 
matter stands, the authors fight shy of individual names and deal only with 
generalities. I'liat the country was a land of diverse races, creeds and tongues 
as well as of diverse plants, animals, minerals and natural features is evident 
from the references to ** other lands and peoples,” strange countries,” ‘‘coun- 
tries and languages,” we have already discussed, as well as from the mention 
of the writing of the characters of the various languages as one of the sixty- 
four kalds or arts. We have ahead}' noticed also that among the benefits of 
travel has been mentioned the pleasure of knowing the numerous religious 
customs, materials, races of tnen^^ hills, etc. The caste divisions with their 
intermixtures and customs (both domestic and social) which tiie Sukra authors 
have described in detail will form the .subject of a separate chapter. The in- 
termixture.s,® and antyajas that have been mentioned in the section on the arts 
and sciences refer to the castes and will be treated along with them. Here we 
propose to survey the few details about the races of men mentioned in the 
treatise. 


Section 2, 

The Races. 

The following arc the tribes mentioned in (i) Yavanas, (2) 

Khasas, (3) Mlechchas, (4) Purvadevas or Asuras, (5) Raksasas, (6) Pisachas, 
(7) Kiratas, (8) Aryas. 

yavanas. 

We have seen in a previous chapter that Yavanas, according to SnkranXti^ 
‘‘have all the four castes mixed** together. They recognise authority other 
than that of the Vedas and live in the north and west, their sdstras have been 

‘ Sukra HI, 202-268. » Sukra IV, iii, 22-23. • Sukra IV, iv, 74-77. 
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framed for their welfare by their own masters. But the rules that are followed 
for ordinary purposes are the same in the two cases.” The purport is, that 
Yavanas differ from the children of the soil only in religion, but in matters of 
business, politics and the like there is no ditfercnce. The poets of the Sukra 
Cycle have mentioned Yavanamata or Yavanism as one of the thirty-two vidyds 
or branches of learning. It is that philosophy which ** recognises God as the 
invisible Creator of the Universe and recognises virtue and vice without refer- 
ence to and .Swr///, and which believes* that Sriiti contains a separate 

religious system,” It is thus the non-Vedic creed, or speaking generally, an 
alien or non-national faith. 

Khadas. 

We have seen that the Khavas hav'^e been mentioned only once. They 
are a people living in mountainous tracts to the south and west of the vale of 
Kashmir. Fhey are a people “ who man y the widows of their brothers,”* 

MIechchas, 

SukrScharyya refers to Mlcchchas live times. I'liose who have deserted 
practising their own duties, who are unkind and troublesome to others, and 
who are very excitable, envious and foolish are Mlcchchas.”’ '1 he term has 
been used here metaphorically^ to connote certain undesirable, barbarous or 
alien characteristics rather than denote a race or tribe of men etlinologically or 
politically or even socially distinct from the ruling or predominant people. 
We find the term used in its literal sense as the name of a distinct race, caste or 
class of men in the following lines which describe the qualifications of persons 
from among whom recruits are to be drawn for the army as ” officers ” and 
men,” ** fhose who are well up in N]iisdslras^ the use of arms and ammuni- 
tions, manipulations of l)attle army' and the art of management and discipline, 
who are not too young but of mi<ldlc age, who arc brave, self-controlled, able- 
bodied, always mindful of their own thuies, devoted to their masters, and haters 
of enemies should be made commaiulcrs and soldiers whether they are Sudras, 
or Ksatriyas, Vaisyas or descended from Mlechclias,” * These lines exclude 
only the Brahmanas of the predominant or the Aryan race recognising the 
system of castes and stages, and allow all the other three castes to be enlisted 
in the army. They, however, mention a fourth class of men who may be likewise 
enrolled. They arc evidently beyond the pale of Aryaism or Caste-and- 
stagism and certainly form a social polity by themselves. 

This literal sense, however, is not observed, in the following lines, ** The 
king who does not punish the false-speaking spy becomes the destroyer of the 
people’s persons and properties and is called Mlcchchha.”* Here it is 
equivalent to an abuse or condemnation. The fourth reference in Sukran\ti to 
the Mlechchas is in the literal sense of a race. This is in connexion with the 
Laws of Property. 

^ Sukra IV, iii, 124-126. 

* Sukra IV, v, 98, 


“ Sukra I, 675-676. 


Sukra I, 87-88. 
Sukra II, 276-280, 
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In the Sastras sources of income as well as the castes are known to be 
various, and that Dharma of the S^stras always binds even the Mlechchas.”^ 
According to the injunctions of SukiAch^iyya the Miechchas also must abide 
by the regulations regarding title to property which arc obeyed by the Brah- 
manas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, ij:,, the four castes of the Arya race. 
If the Miechchas or whom the Greeks would have called “Barbarians,” do not 
respect these laws, the community would be jeopardised, as is implied in the 
next line. “ For the preservation of the community these have been fixed by 
previous sages.” 'Fhis is exactly what has been said about Yavanas* who, 
following their own apostles in matters of faith, must respect the civic laws of 
the state in which they live. The poets of the Sukra Cycle have displayed a 
pre-eminently modern conception by thus allowing freedom of religious con- 
victions and practices but compelling obedience to one and the same system of 
non-religious laws throughout the realm. On the one hand, religious neutrality 
or toleration which implies a div’crsity of creeds, and on the other, uniformity 
or unity in economic, political and other secular interests, — these are the 
notions of the statesmen of the Sukra Cycle in the passages regarding the 
Yavanas as well as Miechchas. 

The literal sense of the term is to be noticed in the following lines where 
Miechchas have been taken almost as a fifth caste or, at any rate, representing 
a class of men who do not fall within the fold of the four castes : “ Not by birth 
arc the Br^ihmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and Mlechcha'* separated, but 
by virtues and works.” Here, again, we have a very rationalistic interpretation 
of the Caste System, and this leads in the following lines to the use of the 
words, BrMimai)a, Ksatriya, 6 cc., almost in the metaphorical sense. 

The DetnTgods. 

Purvadevas^ or Asuras arc the disciples of the sage Sukr^chtlryya. It is 
in the lectures of this Professor to his pupils that the present manual of socio- 
political science is said to have had its birth. The works of Plato and 
Aristotle in ancient Hellas had similar origins in the lectures to their pupils 
at the schools of the Academy and the Lyceum. 

VatApi is a king of the Asuras® mentioned by SukrachAryya to have been 
ruined through folly. Asuras have been mentioned as wicked beings or demons 
who attend the divine beings, the gods in the religious rites which are celebrated 
for tliem. They are in fact demigods, and their images have to be constructed 
along with those of the benign gods who destroy them. Sukra enjoins that 
“the images of Pisachas and Asuras® are to be always sixteen tdlas {12 angulas 
make 1 tdla) Hiranyakasipu, Vriira, Hiratiyaksa, Ravana, Kumbhakarna, 
Naniuchi, Nisunibha.^lumbha, Mahisdsura, Rakiavija— these are to be sixteen 
talas in height.” These are extraordinary dimensions, considering that the 
ordinary images of gods are lobe not more ib vn seven, eiglit, nine or ten talas 

^ Sukra IV, v, 686-587. “ Sukra 1, 1-3. 

* Sukra IV, iv, 76-77. ‘ Sukra I, 287-290. 

• Sukra 1, 76-70, 77-88. * Sukra IV, iv, 179-182, 
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(or feet), and the normal is always the seven-tala type for Kali Yu ga. It is 
clear that Asuras here do not denote a race of human beings, but a class of 
demi-gods or supci natural creatures — the I'itans of Hindu Mythology. 

Raksasas are likewise a race of Titans, the enemies or rather rivals of 
gods, and have been mentioned in Sttkraniii not so much as human beings as 
mythical giants. 13ut as in the case of Asuras one of their kings has been 
mentioned along with other PaurAnika kings and Rishis as instances of failure 
through vices. VVe read that “Raksasa* Paulastya was ruined through 
vanity.” About the images of these Raksasas we are told that ** they are to be 
ten td/asj^ These images like those of the Asuras, PisAchas and Raksasas, 
who may be figuratively regarded as their tribesmen, are to have long thighs 
and legs, to be ferocious, cruel and vehement,'^ or sometimes very lean 
and thin.” 

Forest Tribes. 

Kiratas are a class of Aran 3 'aka or forest-tribes. They have been men- 
tioned only once in Sukranitif and that in connexion with the division of the 
Army into two orders— that of the Standing Arm}^ and that of the Militia or 
National volunteers. "Po this latter class belong the ” Kiratas"* and people 
living in the forests who have their own resources and depend on their own 
strength.” These wild tribes arc enlisted as soldiers, and they bring their own 
arms and accoutrements. These are probably independent races who do not 
ordinarily acknowledge suzeraint}^ of the neighbouring chief. 

Ary as. 

riie word ‘ Arya ’ has been mentioned only once. We are told that the 
•‘man who abuses the Aryas’ and the gods” is one of those who aic to be 
expelled by the King from the Common wcahl). 

Si^c ijox 3. 

Identification, 

We have now gone ihrougli the accounts of the Sukra poets about the 
various races mentioned by them in their work. It is doubtful if we should 
regard Purvadevas or Asuras, Raksasas, and Pisachas referred to in the 
treatise as races of men, for the}' are really half-men, half-gods, belonging rather 
to the regions of demons, goblin.^ and giants than to the mundane world of 
human beings. As for the others, the details are very few indeed. Except the 
Khasas who can be identified, as they have been in Stein’s Fa/ Tarangini^ the 
Yavanas, Mlechchas and KirAtas are more or less generic names of races 
very difficult to identify until the date of Sukrau\ti is fixed. This is, as I have 
suggested previously, at the present stage of our knowledge 
regarding the branch of Hindu literature known by the name of Arthasdstras 
or Nitisdstras. 

* Sukra I, 287-200. • Sukra IV, iv, 398-800. 

^ Sukra IV, iv, 171-172. ^ Sukra IV, vii, 28. 

•Sukra IV, i, 105-106. 
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The terms Mlechcha and Yavana are very elastic, chartered words 
as they are called, and have been very loosely applied by Indian authors 
to anybody who is not of their race, religion or country. Miey correspond to 
Barbarians ” of the Hellenes, Pagans ” or ** Heathens ” of the Christians, 
“ Kafirs” of the Musalmans, and ** Welsh ” of the Englisli people, fhat these 
terms had definite ‘connotation’ as well as ” denotation ’’ in the initial stages 
of their history there is no doubt. But in the course of time, at any rate in 
Siikranlti^ they have come to be almost identical or synonymous, and as we 
have seen, both of them metaphorically used to indicate anything that is igno- 
minious, vile or despicable. What, however, we can definitely gather from tlie 
passages in the works of the Sukra Cycle leads us to the idea that perhaps the 
term Mlechcha is the genus and Yavana is one of its species, fhus Yavanas 
are a class of men who belong to the Mlechcha group of human races. 

The term Kirdta^ again, had a special significance when first used. But 
in Snlraniti it seems to be a generic name fnr all forest tribes without any 
special race-characteristics. 

fhough Sukraniti is silent about the hmiies, characteristics, etc , of the 
races incidentally mentioned in it, it would be Interesting to know them from 
other sources. We, therefore, proceed to throw a sidelight on these races from 
accounts to be found in Sanskrit Literature. 

* 

Yavanas, 

We have already discussed the locality and nationality of the Yavanas 
and quoted at length Dr. Mitra's conclusions. We may mention here that 
the word Yavana is not to be found in Vedic literature, 1 lie newly published 
“ Vedic Index of Names and Subjects’''' (in two volumes) by Messrs. Macdoiicll 
and Keith does not notice either Yavanas or Mlcchchas among the sixty-six 
tribes^ or races enumerated in its index, Ihc following observations of Principal 
P. T. Srinivas Iyengar,* liowcver, arc important not only as throwing some light 
oil who may be regarded as the counterpart of the Yavanas and Mlcchchas in 
the age cf the Mantras^ but also as contesting the orthodox theory of the 
Aryan invasion of India : 

“ The Vedic Mantras mention the names of about forty tribes who inha- 
bited the regions known to their composers. Scholars have given tlie 

name ‘ Aryas ’ to those tribes among whom the Mantras were composed and 
applied the name to a supposed Aryan race wliich sent successive swarnis'^of 
invaders to India, Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany, France, Britain, and civilised 
tliose lands in pre-historic times. But the progress of anthropology has proved 
the invasion and civilisation of Europe by the ‘ Aryans ’ to be a myth. Scholars 
yet cling to the theory of an ‘ Aryan ’ race so far as India is concerned. 
* * The Aryas and Dasyus or Dasas arc referred to not as indicating 
different races, * * * The words refer not to race but to cult. * * * Arya meant 
a worshipper of Indra (and Agni), and Disa or Uasyu meant either demons 

‘ See pp. B90-1. * Ancient Indian ppi 8-15- 
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Opposed to Indra or the people that worshipped these demons, sk * 'The 
Dasyus are without rites, of different rites, fireless, iion-sacrificers, without 
prayers, without Riks, haters of prayer, * * J hus the difference between 
the Aryas and Dasyus was not one of race but of cult. Nor was there any 
difference of culture between the Arya and Dasyu, The Dasyus lived in cities 

* * * possessed wealth, * * owned many castles, indeed Dasyu and Arya 

have been understood respectively as enemies and advocates of the fire-cult 

* * Sflyana defines Ar 3 Ms to be those that sing hymns, practising fire-rites, and 
Dasyus to be enemies who destroy the observers of fire-rites, riteless,” 

Leaving aside the controversy as to whether the distinction was one of cult 
and faith only or of culture and race also, we need not hesitate to look upon the 
Dasyus ex* Dasas, the enemies of the Ar^Ms, as the “ Yavanas ” of V^edic India 
according to the definition of Siikracharyyn. 

The following extract from Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s Epic India* would throw 
a fresh light on the topic. 

** In the Vedas the Aryans speak of themselves as distinguished from the 
Dcisas or aborigines and the Asuras or Iranians. Gradually through the epic 
period they lost sight both of the Iranians by distance and of tlic Dasas or 
aborigines by extinction or assimilation. 1 licy now spoke of the Aryans as 
distinguished from the Mlechchas who surrounded their country, Let us ex- 
amine who were included in that word. When the cow of Vasistlia created the 
Mlechchas fo destroy the army of Visvvaniiira who wa'^ trying to take her away 
by force it is .stated that the cow created from the serve ral parts of her body 
the Fallava^, the Dravidas, the Shakas, the Yavanas, the Shabaras, the 
Paundras, the Kiralas, the Sinhalas, the Barbaras, the Khasas, the Chibukas, 
the Pulindas, the Chinas, the Hunas, the Keralas, and many other Mlechchas.* 
* * * It appears plain that the Dravidiaii peojdcs of the south were looked 
upon as Mlechchas equally with the Yavanas and Shakas. it seems also 
probable that tlic Aryans of India knew these Yavanas and Siiakas and Hunas 
and Chinas long before they actually invaded India.’' 

In A Peep into the Enly Il'iStory of Indla"^ Bhandarkar identifies the 
Yavanas with the Bactrian Greeks on the strength of a passage from Patanjali 
and the tradition alluded to by Kalidasa in the Mdlavikdgnimilra that Pushya- 
mitra's sacrificial horse was captured on the banks of the Sindhu or Indus by 
Yavana cavalry. The instances given by Patanjali * * * arc Arnnad Yavandh 
Sdketam : Arnnad Yuvano Madhyamikam. This shows that a certain Yavan*'^ 

’ SiikriicliAryya’s account of Yavanas, who rc.s2)ect authoi ity other than that of tJio 
Vedas and who liave tlioir owji spiritual masters, exactly corresponds to this description 
of the enemies of the Vedic Aryas. 

* Pp. 25-26 (Edition of 1907), 

“It would tluiH appear that Yavanas are a species of Mlechchas, as has beoli 
suggested above ; not Yavanas only, but also the Khasas and the Kiratas mentioned in 
Sukraniti are thus two branches of the Mlechchas. 

* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (lOOO)i pp. 370-72. 
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or Greek prince had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya and another place called 
Madhyamika when Patanjali wrote this. The late Dr. Goldsiiicker identified 
this Yavana prince wiih Menander. * * * another plare Patanjali gives 
Saka Yavannmy as an instance of an aggi egate Divandwa which signifies that 
they were Sudras and lived beyond the confines of Aryavarta." In an analysis 
of the historical inscriptions in the Cave-l einples of Western India' Dr. 
Hhandarkar says: ** Gotamiputra Satakarni quelled the boast and pride of 
Ksatriyas and destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pailavas.*’ On the evidence 
of inscriptions and coins his conclusion is that the Graeko-lndian or Yavana 
kings* were in possession of parts of India from about the beginning of the 
second century before Christ to the arrival of Sakas. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s tcstimoiiy refers to the Yavanas as rulers or warriors, 
ar.d as such we find them in Ayodhya in Upper India, and al.si^ in ilic Deccan, 
the land of the SatavAhanas or Andhi abhrityas. But as a people with a certain 
cultuie, language and faith the Vavanas have been known to the Indians since 
at least the sixth century B. C. when Panini the great grammarian'' floui ished. 

Mlechchas, 

Ab )Ut the more generic word MIcchchas we ejoute the following from Mr, 
Vaidya’s hph India 

“At the end of the Epic Period the word Arya comprises not only the three 
castes, but also the Sudra within it and is opposed to MIcchchas,” Thus “all 
peoples who arc outside tlie castes born of the head, the arm, the thigh, and 
the foot of Jh'ahmA, whether they speak the Aryan or the Micchcha languages 
are Dasyus.” (Manu X, 46,) 

riie following is also taken from the same work : 

“ The Mahabharata, Blnsma Parva, Chapter IX, mentions 157 peoples in 
Hindustan properly so called, 50 peoples in the south, / c., to the south of the 
Nerbuclda, and about 14 Micchcha peoples beyond India in which icini we 
include Afghanistan as well as Kashmir. * * * The countries and peoples to the 
east® were originally looked upon as Mleclichas,® They were the Angas, 
V’angas and the Kalingas. * * The Northern^ MIcchchas comprise almost 
all those people who were undoubtedly known at the end of the epic period 
after the conquests of Alexander. But we cannot but believe that many 
of these peoples must have been known to the Aryans several centuries before.” 

“The MIcchchas*' who attempted to speak the Sanskrit language 
committed mistakes/' as would be evident from the following verse in the Adi 

* Kaply History of tho Dekkan, Section IV. 

* A Poop into tho Karly History of India. 

® Hr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Indo-Anjiiiis^ Vol. IT, (Edition of 1881), pp, 177-178 

" P. 27. 

* East of the Gandaki, the river mentioned iii Suhmniti also. 

■ Vaidya’s Epic India, pp. 280-288* 

* Ibid, p. 271. 

"ihtd, p. 881. 
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Parva of Maliftbharala; ndryd mlechchhantibhdshdbhih ” or the Aryas do not 
‘mlechchliise’ in speech, />., as the commentator explains it, do not commit mis- 
takes in speaking, as has been already alluded to in connexion with Yavanas. 
Tlie Mab^bh^rata constantly speaks of the Aryas, i> , the orthodox population 
of the country between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range as distinguished 
from the MIechchas who inhabited countries beyond these whether to the East, 
South or the West. In the Bhtsma Parva it is expressly stated in the begin- 
ning that the peoples were AryA^, MIechchas and mixed races.”* 

The metapliorical or non* literal use of the words, Arya, Yavana and 
Mlechcha in certain passages of Suhranill has already been hinted at. There 
are instances of this use in the MahribhArata also. Mr. Vaidj^a says : Tlie 
Aryans had not only not forgotten their race, but had also not forgotten the 
superiority of their race in morality, and we find the epics constantly using 
the word Atya to signify what is good and high, conscious of the facts that the 
word meant originally a race and that high morals were characteristic of that 
race only. Andryajtishia* is an expression of frequent occurrence in the 
epics showing that ** not practised by the Aryans ” was synonymous with “not 
good “ or “not moral.” 

For the earliest use of the word Mlechcha we have to refer to a passage 
in the Satapatha Hrahrnana, “ where it occurs in the sense of a barbarian’* in 
speech. The Hrahmana is tlicrc forbidden to use harbai ian speech.” 

The long extracts from the works of Mr, Iyengar, Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr 
Vaidya must have made it clear that the Yavanas and MIechchas have been 
names of different peoples in different periods scattered over various pans of 
India; and until and unless the date oi SnLrau]ti is fixed it is impossible to 
identify the tribes who are meant by the poets of tlie Snkra Cycle in the passages 
wdiich describe them as living in the North and West, professing non-Vedic 
faith and obeying their own spiritual guides. Or perhaps in these lines we 
have a clue to the date of the woik, or at any rate, of certain portions of it. For 
whatever be the age of other parts of Sukrani(i\ it may be presumed that these 
lines were the composition of men at the lime when Yavanas were definitely 
known to live in a sjjecificd quarter of India, namely pratyaguttara^ {,e., ‘ North- 
Western * or * Northern ami Western,’ 

Aryas. 

We have incidentally noticed above that the word Arya was often used 
not for a race but for the qualities of good breeding, etc., that the civilised peoj^i^i 
or orthodox Indian nations represented. In the passage quoted above from 
Siikraniti regarding the persons who abuse the Aryas as well as gods, it is doubt- 
ful il the word has been taken literally or metaphorically. But from the general 
trend of the whole treatise we may gather that a people “consisting of all the 

^ Vaidya ’s Fpic India, pp. 23-24. 

* Vaidya’s Epic India, p 24. 

Note on the word Mlechcha intheVedic Index by Macdonell and Keith, Vol. If 

p. 181. 
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four castes is here meant as distinguished from the Mlcchchhas.” Messrs. Mac- 
donell and Keith' give the following history of ihc word in Vedic literature: 
“ Arya is the normal designation in the Vedic literature from the Kig-V^eda on- 
wards of an Aryan, a member of the three upper classes, Brabmana, Kshatriya, 
or Vaisya. * * The Arya stands in opposition to Dasa, but also the Sudra. 
Sometimes the expression is restricted to the Vaisya caste. The word 

y\rya also occurs frequently as an adjective to describe tlie Aryan classes or 
names, * * sfe Aryan foes are nTerrecI to beside Dasa foes, and there are many 
rcjerenccs to war of Aryan versus Aryan. * * * In the later Samhitas and 
Hi ahmanas the wars allude<l to seem to he mainly Aryan wars.” It is thus 
clear that the three upper castes were called Aryas and the lowest the Dasas. 
In the course of time, /> , during the post-Vedic ages, the lowest classes, the 
Dasas or Sudras, constiuited the fourth caste of the Aryas. And the name Arya 
became opposed to Micchchha, as we have seen above in the extracts from Mr. 
Wiidya’s Epic India, 

Kit (lias. 

I’he Kiratas have been mentioned in the Mahabharala as a sj^ccics of 
Mlcchchhas born out of Vasistha’s cow. Kalidasa’.^ hero, Raghu,in his digvijava 
or * conquest of the quarters of the globe’ overpowers the Kiiatas and other hill- 
tribes, somewhere near the Kailasa mountain in the fiimalayan ranges. The 
word is found in Vedic literature also. The followiiig is taken from the 
note on the word in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects : ^ ” Kirilta 

is a name applied to a people living in the caves of the mountains. * Later, 
the people were located in Kastcrii Nepal, but the name seems to have been 
applied to any hill folk, no doubt aborigines, though the Mdnava Dharnui 
^dsfra regards them as degraded Ksatn’yas. 

Rdkgisas ami Pi sac has. 

It has already been remarked that Raksasas and Hisachas, as used in 
seem to be half men, half-gods, and not full human beings. ” In the 
early Vedic literatin^c* Raksas refers to demons, and is only metaphorically 
.'i[iphcd to human foes. No definite tribe is meant.” This is the verdict of 
Mf.ssrs, Macduncll and Keith, who also assert that ” similarly Fisachas arc not a 
h ibe in Vedic literature, whatever they may have been later.” I he following 
is their note to the word Pisdeha : ** Pisacha^ is the name of a class of ilemons 
mentioned in Atharvaveda and later. In the I'aitthiya Santhi/d they arc 
associated with Raksasas and Asuras, while opposed to gods, men and fathers. 
In the Atharvaveda they are described as caters of He-sb. * '5' It is possible 
that the Pisiichas were, as suggested by Grierson, really human foes like the 
north-western tribes, * * This is, however, not at all likely.” 

ihc following extracts from Mr. Vaidya's Epic India give us some idea of 
die homes of the Raksasas, whether regarded merely as ‘ ghouls ’ or real 

* Vedic Index of Ncunes and Subjectff Vol. 1, pp. Cl-o, in tho “ Indian Text series* 

* Vol. I, pp. 167-168. ® f Vol. II, 516. 

8 
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human beings : “ The Raksbas and R&kshasas were originally a people who 
lived on the sea-coast. * * * Even in their conquest of the Punjab and the Upper 
Gangetie valley the Aryans must have sometimes come in contact with fierce 
cannibalic Dravidian races. * * * Aryan adventurers * * plant colonies in the 
Central Provinces only at suitable places, though they were frequently 
infested by Rakshasas. * * * |n the R^kshas form of marriage the bridegroom 
was allowed to abduct by ft)rce the daughter of a Kshatriya whether she was a 
willing party or not. * * The modern Deccan was pre-eminently the country 

of the Rakshasas." ^ 

A suras. 

Asiira is a very important word in Sanskrit literature, both Vedic and 
post-V’’edic. We are especially interested in it, as our author Sukra is the gurt4 
or preceptor of the Asuras. 

Rev. K. M. Banerjea is one of the first scholars to have studied the 
etymology of the word ‘Asura’ and the nationality of the race denoted by it. 
The following is taken from the Preface to his Arinn IVitness:' “No term 
in the Rig- Veda seems to have puzzled students, translators and commentators 
more than the word Asura. I hc modern idea denoted by the term is that of 
an ogre and a demon. The idea is annually embodied in the person of the 
MahisAsura among the figures worshipped at the Durga Puji. lie appears 
there as the fiercest of the goddess's enemies receiving his death wounds at hci- 
hands. fn the Rig-Veda, however, the gods themselves are, all of them termed 
and accosted as Asuras, and one of them, introduced at ihc moment as the 
Creator of the Uni verse, is called the all-knoivin^ ami ivise Asura, And yet 
the same Veda elsewhere gives an opposite picture of the character indicated 
by the term, corresponding to the modern ideal of a demon and an ogre, and 
the very same individuals are sometimes leprcscnted as Asin as, and again 
lauded as desti oyers of Asurajs. * * I'lic Rig-Veda continues a witness of both 
sensc.*:^, but the later Vedas and all subsequent Sdsfras give exclusively the 
odious seii.se of evil spirits, hostile to gods and Brahmanas and inimical to their 
long-cherishcd institution of sacrificial ceremonies.” 

This double ci;aracter of the Asuras as (i) gods as weil as the people who 
worship the g<ids, and ( 2 ) devils as well as the people who worship the devils ha‘: 
been explained by the evidences of Comparative Philology. The two branches 
of the Primitive Aryans, viz,, the Iranians (Persians) who have developed the 
Zend Avestn with the thcogony of the Asuras, and the Indo-Aiyans (Uindu-l 
who have developed the Rig-Veda with the theogony of the Devas were oiu:c 
living on the same soil in a common home. Various causes of differentiation 
led at last to their separation as enemies and vilification of each other. 
The two stages of their reJatioirs, viz., friendly as well as inimical, have been 
portrayed in the sacred literature of both the peoples. It is in the second stage 

* Vcflic Indtix by Macclonoll and Keith, Vol. I, p. 

» A^'aidya's Epic India, pp. 6, 7, 8, 306. 

3 Published by Thacker, Spink & Co. (1875), 
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of their relations that the Iranian devils are the Indo-Aryan gods, and the 
Indo-Aryan devils are the Iranian gods. Thus the /Jsuras,' who are the 
beneficent gods of the western branch of the Aryans, have become the worst 
enemies of the the gods of the eastern branch; while the of the 

eastern are the devils of the western. 

^ This interesting topic has been dealt with by Dr. liajondralala Mitra in his paper 
on Primitive Aryans in J ndo- Aryans, VoL 11„ and also in a short article by Air. Alaliesli- 
chandra Ghosh in the llengali Monthly, the Prandsi, Vol. VI, No. ll, pp. 587-503. For some 
of the characteristics of these eternal enemies of the Indian gods and peoples, see also 
Mr. Vaidya’s ISpic India, pp. 23, 25, 27, 93, 131, 294, 293, 353, 464, 504., and FausbolTs 
Indian Mythology (Luzac & Co.) 



CHAPTER 1\'. 


TIIK DATA OF ANCIENT INDIAN MINERALOGY. 

Section i. 

Sukriinifi as the * Architectonic^ Siicnce. 

Wiitiiijj about Moutesquieu, the French Phil()S(»pliical liisiorian of the 
eight tenth century, in his IJistory of French Literature^ Dr. Eel ward Dowden 
says : “ Flic .scientihe researches of his day attracted him ; investigating 

anatomy, botany, natural philosophy, the history of the earth, he came to 
see man as a portion of nature, or at least as a creature whose life is largely 
determined by natural laws. With a temper of happy serenity and an admir- 
able balance of faculties he was possessed by an eager intellectual curiosity. 
M spend my life,’ he said, ‘ in examining ; everything interests, everything 
surprises me.' Nothing, however, interested him so much as the ])hcnomena of 
human society. lie liad no aptitude for mciaphybical speculations; his feeling 
for literature and art was defective.” 

Exactly the same character-sketch w<nild apply in the Hindu sociologist, 
SukrAcharyya, if we were to construct his l)iogra})hy out c-f the internal 
evidences culled from the literary production that is connected with his name 
Idle same non-metaphysical and prc-ciniticnily liuman outlook, the same positive 
and scientific standpoint, the same conijnclicnsive and cncyclo[iocdic conception, 
the same aversion to literary and artistic llourish mark the intellectual frame- 
work of the authors of the Sukrac^clc. 

riic merits and shortcomings <>f Snhraniti :\vq, identical with the mcrit.^ 
and defects o{ iho. EsfrH des f .ols^ which has heen characterised by Janet in 
his Historic de la Folltiquc as “undoubtedly llic greatest work (»f the eighteenth 
century ” and classed with Rousseau’s Confrat Social as forming together the 
literary source® and spi ing of the revolutionary movement, d'he following 
are the woids of Dowden about 7 he Spirit of Laras : ” The wliole of bis mind, 

almost the whole of his existence— is cmhodied in the Esprit des Lois. It lacks 
the unity of a ruling idea ; it is deficient in construction, in continuity and coho 
sion. * * * It lacks unity because its author’s mind was many-sided. * He 
would warn and he would exhort; he would help, if possible, to create intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens. * * * Its ideas often succeed each other without 
logical sequence. * * I3ut he brought the study of jurisprudence and 
politics, in the widest sense, into literature, laicizing and popularising the 
whole subject ; he led men to feel the greati<^lss of the social institution.” 

'Published ill 1748. 

* Sidgwick’s Develojwirnt of Kuropean Polily (100^1) Loot. XXV, 
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1‘he same may be said of Sttkranih^ also, which has proposed for itself the 
function of prescribing rules for the promotion of human' welfare, and the 
furtherance of the interests of both peoples and kings. One finds in it the 
same copiousness of illustrations and multiplicity of details, the same occasional 
defects in arrangement and incohcrcncy of treatment. 

The explanation of this strength as well as weakness of the work is to be 
sought in its very scope and province, which are those of the ‘ science of all 
sciences,* the ** architectonic” or the dominant science, as Aristotle would call it. 
Sukraniti, as such a master-science, in order to fulfil its mission as a guidc- 
philosopher-fricnd to every class of human beings, must survey the whole 
universe from the planet to the sea-gull, and the daffodil to the star. 

Section 2. 

T/ie Synthetic Philosophy of Snkrdchdryya. 

All the facts and phenomena of the mineral, vegetable and animal worlds 
have bearings on human life and social progress. Prt)fessors of the ‘‘ architec- 
tonic ” science, therefore, have need of them. According to Comte,® social 
science is subordinate to Biology and is “ related to the whole system of In- 
organic Philosophy, because IBology is so,” “ I'lie whole social evolution of 
the race must proceed in entire accoi dance with biological laws. * * It is 
only by the inorganic philosophy that wc can duly anal 3 ^sc the ctUirc system of 
exterior conditions --chemical, physical, and astronomical — amidst which the 
s< cial evolution proceeds, and by which its rate of progress is determined.” 

John Stuart Mill also believes that the scope of any profitable study of man’s 
action in society must be co-extensive witli the whole of social science. Accord- 
ing to him, ” a person is not likely to he a good economist who is nothing else. 
Social phenomena,'^ acting and re-acting «>i] one another, cannot rightly be 
understood apart.” Dr. Ingram* gives prominence to this encyclopaedic char- 
acter of Social Studies in his article on Political Economy in the Encvclo^ 
/Hcdia Britanuica (ninth edition), llis conclusion is that Political lOconomy 
cannot any longer command attentit.ai as a fruitful branch of speculation 
unless it is subsumed under and absorbed into general sociology.” Not only 
economics, but politics also, “can only be scientifically studied as one part or 
applicat^n of the Pliilosophy of I listory.^' Professor Sidgwick : “I 

agree With Mill in holding that the scientific study of the different kinds of 
governments that have actually existed ill human society ought to be pursued 
in close connexion with the scientific study of other important elements of the 
societies in question. * * * Tlie division of intellectual labour ought not to 

' Sukra 1, 4—24. 

^ (Carver’s Sociuloyy iiiul Social Progress (1006), pp. 05 — S7. 

^ Marshall's Principles of Economics, 

^ Keync’s Scoj)c and Method of Political Economy, Third Edition (1904), pp. 112—141. 
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be carried so far as to make us forget the influence exercised on government 
by other social changes,' for instance, by the development of thought, of 
knowledge, of morals, of industry.’* The science of Public Finance, also, which 
is closely related to Economics. Politics and History, is, as such, a study of 
man’s social activities, and hence only one of the branches of the Architec- 
tonic science — Sociology. 

The differentiation and specialisation of the sciences according to the 
principles of the division of labour have undoubtedly rendered immense service 
to the world of speculation. The physical sciences have been rendered more 
and more precise, mathematical and exact. Tlie human sciences also have 
tended in the same direction. But this * progress ’ of the sciences in the 
acquisition of mathematical accuracy has necessarily deprived them of their 
realistic and concrete character. The growth in ^exactness’ and necessary abs- 
traction has militated against the efficacy and utility of each alone as a manual of 
guidance to human beings. Modern philosopliical thought is fully conscious of 
this ‘other side’ of specialisation, and recognises the limitations of the specialised 
sciences in the matter of framing practical rules or duties of life. Thus Dr. 
Keynes observes : “ Few practical problems admit of complete solution on eco- 

nomic grounds alone. * * * More usually when we pass to problems of taxation, 
or to problems that concern the relations of the state with trade and industry, 
or to the general discussion of communistic and socialistic schemes — it is far 
from being the case that economic considerations hold the field exclusively. 
Account must also be taken of ethical, social, and j)o]itical considerations that 
lie outside the sphere of Political Economy regarded as a science ^ If the 
art attempts a complete solution of practical problems, it must of necessity be to 
a large extent non-cconomic in character.” Ehis defect is inherent in all 
specialised sciences. Phe science, therefore, that would lay down absolute 
rules for the regulation of human conduct, cannot with advantage be separated 
from general political and social philosophy.* 

Siikranili is such a science or art of social philosophy and legislation. 
The authors of the Sukra cycle, without caring to expound their methods of 
investigation and explain the ‘ logic ’ of their science, have unconsciously followed 
the method of the most synthetic and comprehensive art that would turn to 
account all the physical and human sciences in order to prescribe the ‘ whole 
duty of man.' I he countrymen of Sukracharyya were not, however, poor in 
methodology. Phe ancient scientific machinery of the Hindus has found an 
able exponent in Dr. Brajendranath Seal,® whose short but erudite monographs 
have furnished the sound pliilosophic basis of the modern Indian school of his- 
torico-sociological research 

' Sidgwick’s Elemeiils of Politics (18111), pp. 5—6. 

“ Keyno’s Scope and Method of Political Economy, Third Edition (1904), pp. 55—68. 

* For Seal’s Mechanical, Pliysical and Chemical Theories, as well as Scientific Method 
of the Ancient Hindus, see Dr. J^y’s Hindu, Chemistry, Vol. II., pp. 69—290. 
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Section 3 , 

The Place of Mineralogy in Suhraniti. 

It is this comprehensive view-point of the Sukra legislators that supplies 
the rationale of their discussion of purely physical and material phenomena 
in their treatise on morals. Investigations regarding stones, gems, metals, 
minerals, buildings, roads, gardening, images, forts, arms, weapons, plants and 
animals— all these are integral parts of the Nitisdstra, according to this 
conception, which otherwise would remain incomplete. Mineralogical, Architec- 
tural, Sculptural, Botanical, Zoological, Veterinary and Agricultural ideas 
liave thus a natural and necessary place in the Stthraai/i, and are not mere 
appendages calculated to swell its bulk. 

Consistently with this, we might expect greater prominence given to clima- 
tological and general geographical facts in the work of the Sukra statesmen, as 
in (he work of Montesquieu. But, as we have seen, Snkraniti is rather defect- 
ive in this respect. It treats of the geographical and meteorological phenomena 
in a very subsidiary capacit3^ As auxiliary to the main study, Sukra authors 
might devote greater attention to the Earth which is the theatre of all human 
activities and one of the principal aspects of the positive background of a people’s 
social life. I he authors, however, refer to the hills and rivers, seas and seasons 
very casually and incidental!}^, as it were, to illustrate their points or explain their 
ideas. I his is all the more strange, since the observation and tabulation of na- 
tural phenomena were regularly instituted in ancient India in nrd.‘r to determine 
the fortunes <»f men and princes. Thus the Brihat Samliitd, an astronomical 
and astrological work of the 6th century A D., is a ctuiiprchcnsivc study ^ of the 
physical features and aspects of the universe, e^g, clouds, rains, planets, winds, 
earthquakes, storms, plants, animals, jewels, <S:c., and of their innuences on the 
course of human affairs —social, economic, and political, 'fhis treatise is the 
“ Phys^ics and Politics'' of the Hindu- written about 1500 years ago, and antici- 
pates the Spirit of Laivs^'*' the first important European work on the study of 
physical forces and energies, as affecting human history by, over eleven centuries. 

The treatment of minerah)gy in Snkraniti is threefold : 

(1) As a feeder or conn ibutor to the ‘ architectonic ’ science, Socioh^gy, 
the position of Mineralogy is inevitable like that of the other physical sciences. 

(2) As incidental <^r stray references which cannot be prevented in any 
work of considerable proportions, Mineralogical, like Botanical, Engineering, 

' The scope and province of this work have boon (leserit> 0 (l by the author hiinsoif in 
Chapter IL See Iyer’s Translation (printed at the South Iiulian Press, Madura, 1884), 
1 )|). 8-12. See along with this buckler’s ffi-slori/ 0 / CioiHauHoti, Vol. 1, Montes<piieii’s Spirit 
of Laws, Book XIV (English Edition in tha WorltVs Great Ghissies Senes\ 13ag(diot’s Plnjsirs 
u)i(t PoUtirs, Dunning's Political Theories, Vol. 11, pp. 418-4*28, 11*2-118 (Macmillan 11)05), 
BhintschU’s Theorij of State (Third Edition, 228-288). Tii 1880-1882, a trial was made in 
the Baroda State to ascertain whether the probable rainfall of the coming monsoon could 
be predicted from observations of clouds according <0 principles laid down in Brihat 
^amhitd. The result was eminently successful. 
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Zoological, and otlier ideas of physical science, furnish valuable clues to the 
general culture cf the epoch or epochs in which portions of Sukraniti have 

been composed. Our ti eatment of Geographical Data in a preceding chapter 
has been mainly directed by this search for ‘ internal evidences,’ as they are 
called. 

(3) As directly bearing on the socio-economic and socio-political interests 
of man. The authors of the Sukra cycle have a judicious sense of proportion 
and scientific selection. 1 hey arc not tempted to long-winded and labyrinthine 
inquiries involving prolix digi cssicns within digressions that characterise the 
Ejicyclopa'dia Jndicas^ called the Pitrduns, Facts of physical science have been 
laid under contribution onl}^ according to their need, riicse writers have dis- 
played the same rational discrimination that marks the literary activities of 
modern thinkers. Says Dr. Keynes:^ ‘‘ While Kconomics has to take account 
of the operation of physical laws, it is still concerned with them only indirectly. 
It docs not seek to establish or explain the physical laws that are involved in 
agriculture or mining or manufacture. I his is the function of such sciences as 
mechanics, chemistry^, geology and the science of agriculture. * * I'he 
relation of political economy^ to the physical sciences is then si!ni)ly tljis, that 
it pre-supposes them ; it is sometimes concerned with [)hysical laws as premis- 
ses, but never as conclusions. * * 5^ 'Fhe science is not directly concerned 
with the technique of different trades and occupations,” 

In treating of the minerals, metals, stones, &c., (as the other facts (<f physical 
world), the philosophers of the Sukra cycle have closely followed the method of 
the inoderners. Thus the chemical, crystallugraphical, medicinal, and meta- 
physical speculations over the gems and metals have been scduh-usl v avoided by 
them. St(krafi]fi has referred to the metals and precious stones r>nly as they afiect 
the economic, financial and political life of the people. The Data of ancient 
Indian Mincralf^gy that this work on social and moral legislation yields would 
thus afford a valuable picture of the c«unmercial geography and economic history 
of the country in by-gone day s, as wchave hinted at in a pi cceding chapter. For, 
though ‘‘the distribution of mineials over the surface of the earth is much less 
obvious phenomenon than that of plants and animals, it has always been of great 
importance* in determining the distribution of man and his settlements.” 

Like the geographical data, these would .supply some of the evidences hv 
which it may be possible to fix upon the locale of certain portions of the treatise 
as well as their date. 

Sii:cTioN 4, 

History oj Hindu Mineralogy, 

{a) Literalure on Metals. 

The philosophers cf Lite Sukra cycle have drawn upon mineralogical 
literature vci y sparingly indeed. One cannot but admire the sobriety and 

* Koyne/s Scoprand AJethod of Political Economxj (1904), pp. 84-86, 

? Ncwbigiii’s Modern Geography in the Iloino Ujiiversity Library fc;erics. 
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restraint of these authors when one remembers how easily they might tend 
to indulge in the mythological, alchemical and metaphysical liotioiis regarding 
the mineral world which held sway over both the East and the West' 
for centuries. 'I’lie Sukra authors have vci’}' creditably displayed their 
ratiocinative intellect and scientific spirit by rejecting all other aspects of 
precious stones and metals known in their literary circles, and using only such 
facts and figures as are relevant to the socio-political scope c>f their work. 

For the uses of minerals have been known to the Hindus from the earliest 
times. In 1877 the late Dr. Udoy Cliand Dull brought out his Materia Medica of 
the Hindus * in the first part of which he gave on account of the mineral or 
inorganic medicines used in ancient times under five heads :( i) mercury, I2) 
metallic ores and earths, (3) metals, (4) salts, (5) precious stones; of tlie mode of 
their preparation, their chemical composition, and the prip.cipal combinations 
in which they were employed in different diseases. Abfmt the same time 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s. Indo- Aryans and Antiquities of Orissa revealed to a 
certain extent the knowledge of the ancient Hindus in the ii^e of metals and 
gems in arts, industries and handicrafts. 

In order to appreciate the value of Hindu mincralogical literature that is 
implied and indicated by the actual use of minerals for the diverse purposes 
of liLimaii life, it is necessary to estimate the present character and history of 
the science as it obtains in Europe. 

Mineralogy* is the science which describes and classifies the different 
kinds of mineral matter constiliuing the material of the caith’s crust and of 
those extra-terrestrial bodies called meteorites, fhe study of minerals is thus 
a branch of natural history, but one in wliich certain of the exact sciences find an 
application, 'fhe dcteriiiiiialion of the ctmiposition and constitution of minerals 
is a chemical problem ; tlicir optical and other physical properties are deter- 
mined according to the principles of physics ; the study of the crystalline form 
and structure belongs to crystallography ; their modes of occurrence, origins, 
associations and changes come within the province of gcolog>’ and petrology ; 
while a consideration of the localities at which they arc found retjuires some 
acquaintance with geography. Finally, there is the economic side, dealing with 
the mining and application of useful minerals, the extraction of metals from their 
ores and the uses of minerals for building, decoration ami jewelry.’’ 

I he above description of the science can apply to Mineralogy in its last 
and very modern phase since about 1S60. Says the Editor of the Mincralofical 
Magazine “It was not until the end of the iSlh and beginning of the 19th 
century * * * that any advance was made in scientific mineralogy. It was then 

^Vor an account of the progress of AU* homy in Kurope, see tlio 8 tori/ of Alrhinmj 
by Muir in the TAbrartj of Useful Stories Serios. 

’ The inatei'iala supplied by this work have keen subsofiuenMy laid under confcribii- 
lion in the preparation of nindii Chcvustrij by Ur. P. C. Ray and in the work of Gondal. 

^ Enr.yclopoidui Britannien — llth Kdition. 

* Encyclopoedia Britannica — llth Edition. 

0 
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recognised that * * * * external characters were more or less accidental. ^ 

In 1809 exact measurements of crystalline forms of many minerals w'ere made. 
* * * 111 1819 and 1821 * Hi impetus to optical examination. * ♦ Under 

the microscope ♦ * exact determination (iSoy),” 

It would thus appear that in the west the scientific era is essentially 
modern, to be counted only by generations. All writers on minerals and allied 
subjects liave up to the beginning and the first two decades of the 19th century 
been interested 011I3' in such aspects as would, in modern phraseology, be 
regarded as mainly * unscientific.* 

Such Hindu writers on minerals in ancient and mediaeval mines are a legion. 
It has been a fashion for long to credit very little of original achievements 
in secular literature and civilisation to the people of Hindustan. But this 
notion is being falsified by the explorations and researches uf^ Indologists. 
So far as minerals and jewels are concerned, Sanskrit literature’ has been 
very prolific in j)rcducing treatises which have varied from epoch to 
epoch, according to the changes in the culture of the peijplc. Wc have 
already referred to Dr. Dutfs survey of tlicchcmico-mcdical uses of minerals 
by the ancient Hindus, fhis work is based on standard Sanskrit medical 
works and has coi)ious icfciences to the original litcratine on the subject, 
Dr.Prafulla Chandra RAy lias discussed the historical, chemical, medicinal, metal- 
lurgical, and generally the scientific values of some of these treatises or sections 
of treatises in his celebrated I/ts/or)' of Hindu Clu mi^hy. I’he laie Dr, Rfimdas 
Sen of Moorshidabad* contributed in Bengali a nionugrapb on the gems from 
original Sanskrit sources and edited the Agasli-fuaiam^ Ral ua-Samgraha and 
Mani-parikiid^ three Hindu works on precious stones, 'J’lie subject of precious 
stones and jewels lias also received an elaborate and comprehensive treatment in 
Bengali, especially in their crystalli^grapbical, economic, and geological character, 
in the hands of Prof, Yoges Chandra Roy of Cuttack, who has tried to inter- 
pret the knowledge of the ancient Hindus In the light of the modern sciences. The 
enlightened Doctor of Music, Raja Sir .bauriiKlraiuulian I'agore’s work on 
gems called Manirndld^' published in iS8j, covers over one thousand pages. 
This encyclopcedic woi k compiled in Sanskiil, Hindi, Knglish and Bengali 
languages has drawn illustrations from over one hundred Sanskrit, English 
and Persian works. Of these, the iiumbci of Sanskrit authorities consulted 
is sixty-four. 

Among the modern exponents <jf Hindu culture in these branches. Dr. Ja- 
gore’s monumental work was followed by Dr. Sen’s. Neither of them, liowcver, 
tried 10 combine the East with the West in their endeavours. That has been 

• The VustuvidijdSf S ilpasdslraSf &c., and other branches of Hindu secular literature 
will be treated of in a subsequent cliaptci’. 

» With the help of raiidit Kiilivara Vodautavagisa ( 1885 ). 

•See Itulna-pariM by Prof. Yogesh Chandra Roy, who has also noticed the work 
of Sir Radhakanta Dev, the Sueda Juilpadrunm, a Sanskrit Encyclopajdia (1822- 

1858 ). 
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(lone by Dr, Durt, Dr. Prafulla Chandra and Prof. Yoges Chandra, who have 
succeeded them and brought their scientific scholarship to bear on the mineral- 
ogical literature of the ancient Hindus. It is from the learned works of these 
scholars that the following summary of treatises on metals and gems has been 
compiled. 

Mineralogy is not the forte of tlie Sukra philosophers, fhey are not 
specialists in this branch of learning. At any rate, their scope does not allow 
them to display any special knowledge regarding the metals and gems. They 
have to deal with these things, because they are the ^sincws of war’ and form 
the kom (or treasure) or one of the seven constituents of the Rdstra 
or the state, 'fheir knowledge of these valuables must, therefore, depend on 
tiio literature of the specialists who flourished along with them. Hut as 
the geography as well as clironology of the authors of the Sukra cycle are 
anything but’certain, it is all tlie more necessary that we should have an idea 
of the progress of the Hindus in mincralogical knowledge. For it is then only 
lliat one can assign the historical and geographical value of the section on 
metals and gems in St^kranlti , 

The knowledge of the Hindus on the subject ol metals has been dis- 
covered in all branches of Sanskrit literature from the earliest times to the 
middle of the sixteenth century A. D. From Dr, P, C. Roy’s Survc}^ of Hindu 
Chemical* literature wc get pari passu the following epochs of mineralogical 
culture in ancient and mediaeval India : 

I. Vedic Literature.* 

I'he following is the list of metals compiled for the Vedtc hidex^ by 
Macdoncll and Keith : Ayas (bronze, iron), Kdrsndyasa (iron), Candra (gold), 
Jdtanipa (gold), Trapti (tin), Rajata (silver) Loha (copper), Lohdyasa^ Lohi- 
tdyasa^ Sydma (iron), Sydmdyasa, Sisa (lead), Snvarna (gold), Ilariia (gold), 
llhanya (gold), 

“ Kudra^ is described as shining with brilliant golden ornanicnts. ^ 

Ihc As wins arc also adorned with golden ornaments, riie Asuras had plenty 
<»f gold and jewels,” Blacksmiths® made spears, swords, hatchets, needles, 
awls, iron legs for those who had lost their natural ones, iron-fui is * * * 

(h)ldsmiihs melted gold and fashioned bright jewels.” 

•This survey is ncijessiirily conimctoil with I lie liistory of medical ImowkMlge of 
t ho Hmdiis, and is in fact another aspecd- of the same thing. Dr. IM.v’s work therefore 
closely follows, and is to a eerlain extent based upon, that of Dr. Unit. See Dr. Sen's 
chapter on metals in naUiaraliasija, also Prof. Yogosli Chandra’s Kssay on metals in 
/hitnapuriksd. See the Hislonj-of Arynu Medical Scicjicc by the Tliakur Saheb of Gondal 
(181)0), pp. 184-188, 145-147, and Medicine oj Ancient India, Part T, Osteology (Oxford, 1907) 
by Dr. Hoornlo, pp. 1-18. 

•See Atha7-ava-Ved(i in iho I/arvard Oriental Series pp. 17 (amulet of lead), 85 (gold 
amulet), 272 (amulet of three metals). 

® See Vol. II, p. 584. 

^ Uaiendrftlal Mltra’s Jiido-Ari/ons, Vol. 1, p. *227, which gives several evidences 
from the Vedas about the knowledge and use of metals. 

* Srinivas Iyengar's Life in Ancient India in the Age of Mantras, pp, 28-29, p. 41, 
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Not onl}' as the materials for arts, industries or as ‘measures of value/ 
but also as having healing powers we find the minerals mentioned in the Vedas, 
“It is of interest to note the alchemicaP notions which had gathered round 
gold and lead at tlie time of the Atharva Veda. * * While gold is regarded as 
the elixir of life, lead is looked upon as the dispeller of sorcery.” “ According 
to Roscoc and Schorlemncr, the ancient Hindus were the first to discover gold. 
All the appellations that have been applied to gold by different peoples of the 
ancient world bear testiin()n3' to this statement. * * According to Roscoe and 
Schorleiiiner,* the diflcrent nations gained their knowledge of extracting iron 
from its ores from the Hindus.” 

II. Ayurvedic Literature^ (from the Pre-Buddhistic era to 800 A.D.) 

(1) Tlie C/iam/i-rt based on the medjeal treatise of Agniv^sa, 

mentioned in pre-Biiddhistic literature, indicates “the six metals^ and their 
calces as drugs aj^pertaining to the earth,” discusses the nature of the alkali, 
treats of the five kinds of salts, mentions sulphates of copper and iron as 
minerals for external application, and describes iron, gold and silver tonics. 

(2) The Susrnta Samhita^^ later than the Charaka^ par excellence 
a treatise on surgery, treats of the preparation and use of alkalies and alkaline 
caustics, recommends the six metals and their calces as drugs in ‘ only one 
j^loka,’ has ‘vague references* to mercury, and describes lead and tin as 
vermifuge. 

(3) The Hoiver MS.y^ a medical work attributed to one Susnua, copied 
within the period from 400 to 500 A.D., mentions sulphates of copper and iron 
as ingredients for hair-dN C and considers Bitumen as a product from the follow- 
ing four metals : gold, copper, silver, iron, 

(4) The Asidfiga hridaya of Vagbhata (probably a Buddhist of Sindh, 
8th cent A.D., but accoiding to Dr. Kunte, of the ist or 2nd cent. B.C.), ‘the 
heart or kernel of the eight limbs or divisions of Ayurveda,’ is mainly an 
epitome of the Charaka and the Susrnia^ mentions mercury only once and treats 
of the preparations of gold, silver, copper, iron and Lead. 

^ Ilislur\f of Hindu f7/c7nis/r/y, Vol. T, First Kdltion, pp. vi, vii. 

» Quoted t'roiii Major U. I). Masu’s Prizc-Kssay on the Hindu Sifslem of Modicine pub- 
lished ill Guy’.s Hospitnl fktsoltp (1889). 

* See the Pvpfaro to Dr. Diitt’s Maloria Modicu of iho llindns for the modico-eJiemical 
(mineralogieal) litoraturo of thi.s period, also references to original authorities in th«' 
body of the book. 

^ Quoted by Dr, Ray from A. C. Kaviratna’s Translation of Chamka SemhitUf pp. (1-7. 

•'See the Dengali t raii.slation by Kavinij Dcvendranrith Sen (1000), p. 268, where 
seven metals liave been mentioned, the additional one being boll-inetal, and ranga is used 
for vanga, i.e., trapu (tin). 

* Kdited by Dr. Iloernle, published by the .Superintendent of Government Printing, 
Calcutta (l89Jj-10O9). Sec Pai't II, F'asciculu.s II, pp. 162-164. The drugs reconiinendcd 
are mainly vegetable. Lor reft‘roiiccs to metals, gold, copper, &e., and gems, see General 
English Index. 
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(s) During this period also must be mentioned the vast mass of Hindu, 
Jaina and Buddhistic literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which embodies the 
original and characteristic products of Indian intellect, and in which are mirrored 
the brightest epochs in the history of Indian culture. This is the period’ of 
Indian history properly so called, as it covers roughly the interval between the 
age of precursors of Panini* and Buddha and the epoch of Harsavardhana and 
Houen Psang,— the last prominent landmark of Hindu civilisation,-- or if we 
push this limit further down, the age of the Palas of Bengal and the Cholas 
of the South in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 

Dr. Dutt’s Materia Medica does not, from the nature of the subject, refer to 
any authorities other than medical. Dr. P. C. Ray’s work also is silent about the 
non-Ayurvedic branches of Indian literature during this period of over r, 600 
years regarding the light they throw on alchemy, medicinal preparations, 
metallurgical operations, technical arts, the use of coins, arms and implements, 
&c., and the theory and practice of the transmutation of metals. 

It is impossible to collect all the information on the subject of metals that 
this noivmcdical literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit may yield. Dr. Gustav 
Oppert*s Essay on the weapons and war implements of the Ancient Hindus, and 
Dr. Rajcndralal Mitra’s essay on Architecture, Dress and Ornament in ancient 
India, Furniture, Domestic Utensils, Musical instruments, Arms, &c., in ancient 
India in the first volume of his Indo-Aryans^ as well as the historical works on 
Indian Art (including Architecture, Sculpture and Painting) by Fergusson, 
Ilavcll, Coomaraswamy, Vincent Smith, and Manomohan Ganguly casually 
bring before us stray evidences from the literature and secular achieve- 
ments of this period. The following evidence of Mr, Schofi, in his edition of 
the Periplus^ published with the object of throwing light on ancient Commercial 
Geograph}^ and liistoi*}^, tells its own tale: “ Pliilostraius of Lemnos, about 
230 A,D., mentions a shrine in Taxila in which were hung pictures on copper 
tablets reprc.scnting the feats of Alexander and Porus. The various figures 
were portrayed in a mosaic of orichalcum, silver, gold, and oxidized copper, 
but the weapons in iron. The metals were so ingeniously worked into one 
another that the pictures which they formed were comparable to the pro- 
ductions of the most famous Greek artists.” 


‘ Tlii.s has boon .subsorpionlly (p. 74) calloil tho CUxsifiriil Pm iod — Pro-Ihuldhistic, 
liiiddlustic as well as Post-l5ii(Ulliisl ic~lhe figoof Jhirsaiias, Pm anas. Kavyas, &c*. For a 
brief aecomit of tlie lilc^ratiiro of this period, soo Sir Hljandarkur’s paper in the Jourmil of 
the Hoiiibay liraiicli of tho lioyal Asiatie Society, lt)00, pp. iiH8-40S. 

* The date of Panini i.s still an open question. The nearest limit is that placed by 
Macdoiioll at about 350 P.C. Max Midler could not arrive at any decLsion. About a year 
before Jiis death, this European savant wrote to itai Kaliatliir Sris Chandra Basu, the 
learned translator of tho Aiftadhijaiji of Panioi : “ Even Panini’s date is still a riddle to mo, 
both as to hif» predecessors and his snccessor.s. The date now assigned to him in tho 
4th cent. B.C. is useful as a working hypothesis, but no more. Perhaps you may be able 
to throw more light on it,” 
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III. Tantric Literature (from 800-1200 A.D.) 

I'his is the period of the Empire’ of the Palas in East India and Cholas 
in South India. The characteristic features of this period, so far as Northern 
India is concerned, are : 

(1) ill socio-religious life, the further development of MahayAnic Buddhism, 
the continuation of the processes of the merging of decadent Buddhism 
in revived Hinduism, and the completion of the amalgamation* of the 
m3^thology of l^aiva-ciim-l^aktaism with the doctrinal, devotional, and ritualistic 
machinery of the nco-Buddhistic Theogony, Cosmogony, and Fheology ; 

and (2) in literature, the continuation of Puranas, and the ascendancy 
of Tantrdr^^ which, beginning in the early centuries of the Christian era (if 'not 
earlier) as hand-books of Hindu socio-religious life, gradually tinged, modi- 
fied, and swallowed up tlje literature of the Hinduised Buddhists of the 
Maha3^anic school, and finally absorbed (during this period) the whole in- 
tellectual activity of the people in philosophy, religion, alchemy, and other 
departments of human thought. The Tantra^'^ may in a .sens be looked upon 
as the Pur anas or Encyclopaedia Indicas of India on the eve of Islamisation. 
The mineralogical literature of this period includes the following; — 

(r) The works of Nagarjuna (7th-Sth rent. A.D?), the founder and 
embodiment of MahAy^nism, and the author of alchemical fantras. 

{a) Rasdrnava gives the tests of a pure metal, treats of the extraction 
of Zinc from Calamine, mentions the six metals, treats of the colouring of 
metals, and describes an apparatus for killing metals. 

(b) Rasaralndkara* treats of the purification of minerals, the extraction 
of Zinc from Calamine, dissolution of gems, and mentions several apparatus. 

(2) Vrinda’s (000 A.D.) mentions Nagarjuna as an authority, 

and closely follows Charaka, Susruta, and Vagbhata, describc.s preparations 

* See Mr. R. I). Uanorji’.s Memoir on the P(iJas of liengal (Li. A. S. H,). and Gautfardja- 
mala, a Boiifcali work, by Mr. Ramftpr«asrid Olianda ; and Ancient Tmlin by Mr. TCrislmaswniny 
Aij'aiigar. Dr, Riiy calls thlsi the Transitional Period. 

^ A full .survo}'^ of tliis aspect of East Indian civilisation has boon given in Adifcr 
(kimhhird, a learned Bengali work by Mr. ITaridri.sa IVilit. Portions of Mr. Palib's work are 
being rendered into English as materials for in.v forthcoming i^tiidies in Jlindn Literature. 

Routh Indian life of this period is characterised V)y the rise of two now culls, J^iaivaisin 
and Vai.snavism militating against and assimilal iiig decadent Buddhism. 

* For tlil.s .sccoml feature of the period between 800 and 1200 A.D., see Dr. R{1.v*s 
resume of authoritative oj)iiiion.s in the first chapter of his Introduction to Hindu Chemis- 
trij Vol. IT: “ AIehem 3 ' was included in the curricula of studios ” “ at the colleges in 
connexion with tlui mona.stcrio,s of PStalipntra, Nalanda, Vikramasiln, Udandupura, 

in Ea.st India from ylh to 12th cent, A.D. Tamil literature lias yet to bo studied in the same 
light. 

^ The miuraeration of these Tantras and other alchemical works has been made in 
this book in an order slightly different from that in the JJislory of Hindu Chcmislrtff as 
suggested by* the new light thrown in Dr. Kay’s Introduction to (ho 2nd volume. 

The division into periods of mineralogical literature has also been modified in this 
book to suit its requirements. Dr. Hay’s division into Tantric and latro-chcmical periods 
in the 1st Edition of the First Volume was certainly, a tentative one. 
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in which Sulphide of Copper and iEthiops mineral figure and also a process 
of killing iron. 

(3) Chakrapani* Datta’s medical treatise (1050 A.D.), written at (iauda 
during the period of the ascendancy of the Palas, liberally recommends com- 
pounds. of metals as medicinal drugs, treats of the black sulphide of mercury, 
powder of copper compound and a process of killing iron. 

(4) Govindabhagavat’s Rasahridaya (iilh century), written at the request 
of the king of Kirata land, /.<?., the region adjoining modern Bhutan, mentions 
the six salts, the noble metals, essential metals, &c., and treats of the proper- 
ties of metals, 

IV. Modern Literature (13th cent.— i6th cent.) 

This is the period : 

(1) in politics, of (a) the gradual establishment of Islam as a power and the 
idiindation of Moghul Imperialism, {b) small independent Hindu kingdoms, 
especially the kingdom of Vijayanagara, tlic ‘‘Forgotten Empire ” of the South, 
which presented a formidable bulwark against the inroads of the new power, 
and (r:) the advent of the Portuguese 

(2) in socio-rcligious life, of {a) aggressive Islam accelerating the furthci 
fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism, and calling forth the assimilative and adaptive 
capabilities of the people of India, and {b) the rise of new cults in all tlic 
four quarters of India ; 

and (3) ill literature, of {a) the continuation of PurAnas, Tantras and other 
Sanskrit works, and of (b) the growth and development of new language.s and 
literatures embodying the aspirations of Kavira, NAnaka, TukarAma, and 
Cbaitauya— the founders of the new age. 

The following Sanskrit works mentioned by Dr. Ray may be placed during 
this period:^ 

(1) RasemU'a C/mddmani — 13th cent. A.D.) of Soinadeva gives tests 
for killed iron, treats of the residues from lead and tin, and describes the 
apparatuses. 

(2) Rasahrakdsastidhdkara of Yasodhara (13th cent.) describes ilic 
extraction of zinc from calamine and a process for the fabrication of gold. 

(3) Rasakalpa (i3tli cent.) describes the six metals, minerals and the 
processes of killing them, I'he author says, “ I have performed the experi- 
nieuts with my own hands, and have seen them with my own eyes. 1 hey 
arc not recorded from mere liearsay or from the dictation of a tcnclicr.'* 

(4) Sdm (13th cent.) of Govinda acknowledges its indebtedness 

^ •Sanskrit Toxt edited by Kavirfijas Son (Calcntta). 

^ “ The liolitical hinuence of the Porlngncso as early as 1533 A.D. f.s evident from 
ike fact that Snltaii Uahadiir, King of Onjrat, entered into a treaty with them.”— iliemoirs 
llhidusthau. 

® The suh-divisions of this epoch intt) Tautrie and modern according to the 
*>! Hindu Chemistrij have not been ad op to< there. The treatLses also have been slightly 
ro-arranged. Vernacular fjitoriitnre of those four ccnt.iiries remains yet to bo ransaked 
for a more coinploto picture of the secular life of the Hindus. 
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to the Buddhists of Tibet, is a comprehensive, but purely chemical work 
dealing with i8 operations on Mercury, 

(5) Rasaratna-Samuchchaya^ (i3ih — 14th cent.) contains elaborate treat- 
ment of mercury, copper, pyrites, extraction of zinc and copper, sulphur, 
cowries, gems, processes of reducing gems to ashes, the pure metals, the metals 
which emit a foetid odour, and alloys, the laboratory and the accessories. 

(6) Rasardjalak^nii (14th cent.) of Visnudeva, court physician to King 
Bukka of Vijayanagara, mentions the common iniiieral salts. 

(7) Rasanaksatyamdlikxi (14th cent.) of Mathana Simlia, court physician to 
the king of Malwa, liberally recommends mineral preparations and mentions 
opium as a drug. 

(8) Rasaratndkara (14th cent.) of NityanAtha quotes NAgarjuna, Chakra- 
pAni, and Rasendrachudamani, 

(9) Sdrngadhara-Sam^raha (1363 A.D.), written at Chitor under the 
Chauhans, treats of the purihcaiion and incineration of seven^ metals, but does 
not mention zinc, has been (luoted by Bhava Misra. 

(10) Dhdturatnamdld (14th cent.), by Dcvadalta of Gujrat, is devoted 
exclusively to short proce.sscs of killing metals and minerals. Six metals are 
recognised at the outset, but later on Kharpara,'^ which is the mineral calamine, 
is taken as synonymous with jasadaor zinc.” 

(11) Nighaniu^^ by king Madanapala of Kanauj (1374), mentions the 
metals as drugs, among which there is zinc or jasada. 

(12) Rasapradipa (i6th cent.) describes a detailed process for the prepar* 
ation of mineral acids and mentions the remedy for the Portuguese disease 
called Syphilis (Phiringiroga), is quoted by Bhava Misra. 

(13) Dhdtukrlyd (i6th cent.) mentions the c«ninti y of the Phiringis as 
well as Rurna (Constantinople), enumerates the metals, gives their synonyms 
and localities, mentions zinc, and speaks of ‘ imitation gold,’ by which one 
can enrich oneself. 

(14) Bhdvaprahdia^ (after 1535, about 1570 according to Dr, Wise) 
mentions new drugs, and the Phiringiroga, and recommends mineral preparations 
as drugs, greatly eclipsing the vegetable. 

(15) Rdjanighaidit^^ (*7lb cent.) of Narahari Pandit, has a chapter called 
Suvarnddiva?ga^ and mentions the minerals, treating of their medicinal effects. 

' See tho Text i)iiljli.slied by the Anandji.sraiiia OlUce, Poona (1001), pp. 22-34, or tJic 
Extracts in Dr. Jlay’s Hindu ChcmiHlvy^ Vol. 1. 

^ “ Frotn the time of the'. Susruta to that of the Uasaratna-Saniuclichaya wo flml 
all along six metals. * * ♦ In the medical lexicon a.scribod to king Madanapala aiul 
written about 1374 A.l)., Zinc is distinctly recognised as a metal under the desig- 
nation of Jasada.” Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1, First Edition, p. 86. Sukraniti inontionM 
seven metals and two alloys. 

* “ Zinc is not mentioned by the older writers, such as Susrilta”— Dr. Dutt. Bee the 
chapter on Zinc in his Materia Medica, 

* Bee the Edition of Pandit Jivananda Vidyasagara (1875), pp. 60-50, Chapter IV. 

* See Dr. Dutt’s Preface to his Materia Mcdica (1877). 

* Beo tho Hindi Edition (1883) piiblishod from Benares, pp. 129-142. 
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Section 5. 

History of Hindu Mineralogy. 

(d) Literature on Gems.* 

The preceding survey, though scrappy and inadequate, must have made 
it clear that the liindu literature on metals has grown mainly round the 
practical arts connected with industry, medicine and alchemy. The literature 
on precious stones also has developed through the same circumstances, and 
has had a similar history. ‘ It is to one or other of the several epochs in the 
growth of this metallurgical, medicinal, and alchemical literature on gems that 
the portions of Sukraniii dealing with these topics have to be referred. We, 
therefore, proceed to give a brief history of this literature. 

The knowledge of the use of gems has, like that of the metals, been 
discovered in almost all the branches of Flindu literature, and, therefore, may 
be conveniently grouped for historical purposes under the same epochs as 
those for metals. Besides the treatises mentioned above which are common 
to both metals and gems, there are special treatises which have to be noticed 
here in connexion with gems, riic chief difficulty in the classification into 
epochs lies, as always in Indian historical problems, in chronology. The 
dates have been in most cases conjectural. 

We have noted above that Dr. Tagore’s encyclopaedic work on gems 
has drawn upon sixty-four Sanskrit treatises. Dr. R^mdasa Sen's work 
in collaboration with Pandit Kalivara VedAntavagisa is based on Brihat 
Samhitdf Mdntpariksa^ Sukraniii, Mdnaso/tdsa, Amaraviveka, Hemchandra- 
kosa, Mnktdvali, Rdjanighantu, Agnipiirdna, Garudapurdna, Agastyamatam, 
and Ratna-Samgraha. Another important work cn the subject is Yukti Kal- 
pataru’^, which is in manuscript, but has been used by Prof. Yogesh Chandra 
Roy in his Ratnapariksd. 

Fully conscious of the chronological defects, we add here a short history 
of the literature on gems in the Indian world : 

I. Vedic Period 

Precious stones and jewels are mentioned in Vedic literature. “ Mani is 
the name in the Rigveda* and later of a jewel used as an amulet against all 
kinds of evil. That either pearl or diamond is denoted is not clear. * * The Mani 
is certainly worn round the neck.” ” In the Brahmana of the old recension of 

’ The meagreness of this summary would be cvidcut from the facts that (i) it has not 
been possible to gather information from even tlio most important Avorks of non-Ayurvcdicj 
Sanskrit literature ; (ii) ancient Tamil literature has been Avholly excluded, and (iii) old 
Prakrit and vernacular works also have not been touclicd. 

* Like the Brihat Samhitd of Vardliamihira (6th cent. A.D.),thi.s work ascribed to RAJA 
Bhoja (probably 11th cent.) is a valuable repository of information regarding things 
Indian. One manuscript of this work belonging to MahamaliopAdhyAya Pandit Adityarama 
Bhattach&ryya , M.A, of Allahabad is in tho library of the Panini Office and is being edited 
with translation and notes for tho Sacred Books of the Uindna Series by the present author, 

* Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic JndcAr, voi. II. pp. 119-120. See also pp. 304, 350. 

10 
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the Yajurveda jewellery* is recommended to be strung on gold.” The 
Aiharva-Veda in Harvard Oriental Series bears the following testimony: 
“ The bit of Hindu folk-loi;e about the origin of pearls by transformation of 
rain-drops falling into the sea * * * * is at least ten centuries old. Born in 
the sky, ocean-born, brought hither out of the river, this gold-born shell* is 
for us a life-prolonging amulet.” 

11. Classical Period* (8oo B.C.— 8oo A.D.) 

1. Charaka mentions gems as drugs appertaining to the earth, and gives a 
formula of * the powder of pearl ’ compound. 

2. Susmta"^ mentions pearls, vidruma, diamond, vaiduryya, sphatika 
(quartz) and other gems as cool and being antidotes to poison and useful in 
ocular diseases. 

3. The Epics and PurArjas refer to precious stones as ornaments for 
buildings, palaces, and images. The court of Yudhisthira, the cities of DwarakA 
and AyodhyA, the chariots, umbrellas, temples, &c., all testify to the use of 
emeralds, beryls, rubies, &c. We also read of gifts made in diamonds, pearls, 
corals and rubies, and also of plants, cows and hills made of gems,® The 
MahabhArata has often referred to vaiduryya^ vidruma^ sphatika^ siiryya- 
kdnta^ chandrakdnta^ indranila^ padmardga^ diamond and marakata. 

4. Brihat Samhitd^ of VarAhamihira (505-587 A.D.) has four chapters 
on the examination of gems, refers to many previous Ratnasdstras^ describes 
the characteristics of 22 gems, considers five of them only to be principal, begins 
the section on diamonds thus: “A good gem brings prosperity to the king, and 
a bad one brings misery. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the properties 
of gems with the help of persons learned in the science.” 

‘ Mitra’s Itidu^Aryans, Vol, I, x). 239. 

* Atharva-Veda in lliirysivd Oriental S(?rios, Vol. I, pp. 161-162. 

* This would include some of the Upaiiisads, the sy stems of philosoi)hy, the epics, the 
literature of the xirecur.soi'S of Charaka and Paiiini a.s medical men and {grammarians, tlu' 
literature of Buddhism, both llinayana and Mahayana, the Kavyas and other products of 
Yikramadityan era, the more important Piirana.s, and some of the Tantras. See the volumes 
on the History of Sanskrit Literature by Max Miiller, MacdonelJ, Weber, and Horrwitz. 
Max Miillcr's volume wa.s long out of j»rint, but has been recently published by the Panini 
Office, Allahabad. See also the paper on the Character and Origin of the Puranas by Mr. 
B. O. Mazumdar in the Modern Review (Calcutta), Vol. XI, px). 72*79, and the Dynasties ol 
the Kali Yuga by Pargitcr (Oxford University Press, 1913), 

^ See p. 268 of the Bengali translation of Susnita by Kaviraja Devendra Nath Sen. 

‘ Prof. Yoges Chandra Roy’s Bengali work as well as Tagore’s Manim&la. 

• Sec Chidambram Iyer’s Driluit Samhitd (1884), pj). 164-174. This work introduces 
us to the meteorological, agricultural, zoological, architectural, medicinal and astronomic 
cal ideas of the Hindus in the otb and 6th centuries A.!) , and “ is one huge attempt to 
interpret the language of nature and ascertain its bearing on the fortunes of men and 
nations.” Those who arc interested in the influence of Geography on History will find this 
ancient Hindu scientist partially anticipating Bodin, Montesquieu, Heg^el, Buckle and 
Bagehot by full one thousand years. 
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III. Pala-Chola or Tantric Period (800-1200 A.D.) 

1. Rasaratnakara^ of Nag^rjuna (8th cent.), the Mahayanist, treats of 
the extraction of the essence of vaikranta, dissolution of gems (pearls, &c,), 
killing of diamond. 

2. Agnipurdna (9th cent.) testifies to Tantric influence, treats of the 
examination of gems, enumerates 36 precious stones, describes 8 only as 
Maharatnas. 

3. Garudapurdna (9th cent.) testifies to Tantric influence, also treats of 
the examination of gems and enumerates them, mentions Turkey, considers 
12 gems as principal, discusses the features to be noticed in a gem before 
estimating value. 

4. Agastyamatam (later than Garuda, but previous to Visnudharmottara) 
mentions Arab and Turkey, enumerates ten gems, recommends the use of nine 
gems for the propitiation of nine planets, is quoted in Yulcii Kalpaiaru, mentions 
{^ushparaga, vaiduryya, gomeda, sphatika (quartz), and pravala as five Hpara)nasi 
or inferior gems, notices the aspects to be noted in a good gem. 

5. Visnudharntotf ampurdna {loih CQ\\i.)^VQ 7 i\\y a part of Garudapurdna, 
bases its enumeration of precious stones on the Agnipurdna and examinations 
of them on the Garuda^ mentions nine gems* as maharatna, 

6. Jyotisaratnamdld of Sripati, the astronomer (loth cent.), enumerates the 
same nine gems as sacred to the nine planets that are mentioned in Sukrantti. 

7. Matsyapurdna describes a huge lake with diverse gems, in its laStli 
chapter. 

8. YuktiKalpaiarn (iith cent.) quotes GarudapiirAna and Visnudharmot- 
tarapurana as authorities, is similar to Agastyamatam in certain particulars 
regarding the examination of gems, gives technical terms used in Ratna 
Sds//-«, treats of “ horses, elephants, ornaments, flags, umbrellas, scats, ministers, 
ships,” etc., besides jewels, and frequently quotes from an author of the 
name of Bhoja, mentions manikya, vajra, vidruma, gomeda, rnukta, vaidurryya, 
indranila and marakata as the eight principal gems. 

9. Rainasangra/ia^ot Mahaisi Sin]ha(i2th cent.) consistsof only 21 slokas, 
but gives a brief description of all the gem.^, refers to the prosperity of Vavanas, 
does not mention vidruma. 

^ Dr. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. II, pp, 8-9, 

^ According to Sukraniti the Malifiratnas aro nine in number. About nine gems as 
favourites of niuo planets, see sloka 21 of Adiiyilya 2 of Jdtaku Pdrijdtuy translated by 
Subrahmapiya SAstri and printed at Nirnaya Sugar Press, Bombay (1903), p. 24. 

• Bdited and published by Dr. Sen together with his Bengali monograph on precious 
stones. 
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IV, Modern Period (1200-1600 A,D.) 

1. Rasara-tnasamuchchaya cent.?) mentions vaikranta,' enumer- 

ates 27 sages skilled in alchemy, among whom Vyfldi* is one, enumerates and 
describes the gems as agencies which help the fixation or coagulation of 
mercury, treats of the process of reducing gems to ashes. 

2. Dhdturatnamd Id cent.) treats of the properties of pearls, coral, 

diamond, and the modes of their incineration. 

3. Nighantu of Madanapala (14th cent.) has a few verses about gems also. 

4. DhdtuUriyd (16th cent.) gives the synonyms of pearls, coral, etc. 

5. ( 1 6th cent.) also refers to gems, discusses their effects 
as drugs, enumerates several new uparatnas or inferior gems. 

6. Rdjanighanhi (17th cent.) recommends the use of gems for the 
propitiation of planetary deities*, indicates 'raniric influence, and treats of their 
medicinal effects. 

From the foregoing history of mineralogical literature of the Hindus ex- 
tending over 2,500 years, it would have been evident that there arc two features 
which characterise it t — 

(1) that it is a record of continuous growth : Indian mineralogical litera- 
ture does not present the case of an arrested development but has grown from 
epoch to epoch, utilising and assimilating the new conditions^ according to 
the changes in the cultural environment of the country, and displaying novel 
features according to the altered circumstances of the times. 

(2) that, like every other branch of Hindu culture, it has been built up 
by the joint and cumulative effort of the people of the whole of India : Punjab, 
Gujrat, Rajputana, Madhyadesa, Bengal, Maharastra and Daksinatya. Each 
quarter has contributed to the growth and development of Indian mineralogical 
literature, according to its opportunities, by supplying either ‘great masters’ 
or commentators as the need arose. I hus among the heroes of Hindu medicine 
and mineralogy, Charaka belongs to the Punjab, Susruta is claimed by Punjab 
as well as Benares, V^gbliata belongs to Sindh (Western India), Vrinda to the 
Deccan, Narahari Pandit is claimed by Kashmir, but belongs probably to Maha- 
rastra, ChakrapAni to Gauda (Bengal), Sarangadhara to Rajput And, Visnudeva 
to Vijayanagara, Devadatta to Gujrat, Madanapala to Kanauj, Mathanasinha to 
Malwa, and BhAvamisra to some part of Madhyadetia {i.e. the IJ. P.). 

* Prof. Yoges Chandra considers thislo he the first mention of vaikranta. But the dis- 
covery of N&g&rj ana’s Rasaratn/ikura has pointed to it some four or five centuries earlier. 

* This Vyfidi has been mentioned in GaruilapurAna as specialist in detecting artificial 
pearls. 

* See the Hindi Edition (1883), p. 139-142, Published from Benares. 

* For the ‘ original ’ features in the successive works of the so-called commentators, 
see the account of Sanskrit medical treatises in KavirAja Birajficharana Gupta’s Bengali 
work, Vamu 9 adh{darpa>fa (Auddy Co, Calcutta, 1908), pp. 30,83,34, 36,30. In this tho 
author has presented a learned treatment of the History of Hindu medical litoi^tnro, aiul 

discussed the questions of priority, interpolations, &c., by reference to original texts. 
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Section 6. 

General remarks on Metallurgy^ in Hindu lije and thought. 

We shall first mention all the references in Sukranlti bearing on the 
subject of metals, whether (i) as indicating metallurgical, alchemical, medicinal 
or artistic and commercial uses made of them by the ancient Hindus or ( 2 ) 
as indicating their theoretical or scientific knowledge about the diverse pro- 
perties of metals and their uses in society. A study of these references will 
give us (i) an estimate of certain aspects of the material civilisation of the 
Hindus, (2) an idea of the geographical influences in which portions of the 
work might have been composed, and (3) incidentally enable us to determine 
the age of certain parts by comparison with the other works on the subject, as 
described in the preceding section. 

It may be remarked here that the “distribution” of the mines, metals, 
stones and gems mentioned in Sukraniii covers practically a chapter of the 
whole Economic Geology of Ancient and Mediaeval India. The Himalayan 
regions, Burma, Rajputana, the Deccan and the Indian ocean are the principal 
localities from which the minerals were derived in those days. Some of these 
regions have been identified, others not. It would appear that commercial in- 
tercourse was sufficiently active in promoting the formation of all-India ‘markets,’ 
or rather “world-markets” for the valuables. It is therefore very difficult to 
give a ‘local’ character to the mining and allied topics referred to^ in 
Sukraniti. 

Extent and Importance. 

On this subject of mining* in ancient India, the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
is a fuller and more definite document than the work of Suknlcharyya. The 
economic and financial condition of the Maurya times (ith— 3rd cent. B.C) 
is vividly mirrored forth in this treatise. “ According to it, there were two 
classes of mines, (i) ocean-mines and (2) land-mines, 

of the Superintendent of ocean-mines was to look after the collection of 
diaiponds, and other precious stones, pearls, corals, &c, * * Superin- 

tendent of land-mines had to perform the difficult work of prospecting and 
discovering new mines on plains and mountain slopes. * * * Silver ores arc 
those which have the colour of sank/ta and do not emit much foam and smoke. 
Similarly, we find mentioned the properties of the ores of gold, bitumen, copper, 
lead, tin, iron, «S 5 :c. * * The Brahmana who lias committed heinous offence 

may be condemned to the mines.” 

The fables and fairy legends'* in which gold, silver and precious stones 
play an important part also tell their own tale. In the appendix to his 

' Bird wood’s Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878, pp. 20-89 (2iid Kditioii). 

’ See the paper 011 Some Qlimpscs of Indui in the agr of Chandmgiipla by Mr. Nareiidra 
Nath Law, M.A., B.L., in the Modern Review for April, 1911. 

* See also Lalbehari Day’s Folk Tales of Bengal (MacMillan & Oo.) and Shaikh Chilli's 
Folk Tales of Hindusthan ( Panin i Oltice, Allahabad) for the stories, respectively, regarding 
the origin of rubies, and of the Seven Goldsmiths. 
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Indian Mythology^ Mr. Fausboll remarks In all cases the greater part of 
the Folk-Tales, both on the whole and in many separate characteristics, point 
back to India* as the land of their birth. And when the old Greek 

authors Herodotus, Ktesias, Sirabo and ^Clian speak of gold-digging ants 
* it is evident that these tales are only a reflection of the imaginative mind 
of India. Some of the principal elements in the fables are gold, silver and 
precious stones. * In India we read of serpents (nAga, sarpa) in ant 

hills full of gold (Panchatantra III, 5,10), of golden hamsas (Panchatantra 
III, 6 , Jataka Nr. 136), of the NAga who makes a present of jewels to the king 
who saved its life (jAtaka Nr. 386), of the princess who will only marry one 
who has seen the golden city (KathAsarit Sagara V, 24), of the golden lotuses 
(K. S. S. V, 25), of diva’s garden, of golden trees with branches of jewels 
and flowers and with clusters of pearls (K. S. S. IX, 52), and so forth. 

How does it happen that precious metals and minerals play so important 
a part in India’s tales (and therefore also in those origihating from there) ? 
The simple reason is because India has always been richly endowed with the 
same. 

An early proof of this fact we gather from the records of the ancient 
Greeks. Thus whilst Megasthenes relates that, wliilst the land on its surface 
bears all kinds of cultivated fruits, it has underneath numerous veins of all 
sor/s of metals, for it is in possession of much gold and silver, and not a little 
copper and iron, yea, even tin and other metals which are used in the manufac- 
ture of useful articles and ornaments, as well as implements of war. He 
further says that Taprobanc (Ceylon) produces more gold and more large 
pearls than the continent of India, and people’s raiment is interwoven with 
gold and ornamented with gems.’ •• Another proof is the numbers of 
mines still being worked in India. According to Constable’s Hand Atlas of India 
there are about 59 gold mines, 14 silver mines, 34 diamond mines, besides 105 
iron, 55 copper and 21 lead-mines. The great conquerors whose desire it was 
to reach India also give evidence of this. > => 

Considering these things, can we wonder that we in India find a G<^ of 
Riches (Kuvera), a god for those riches that grow in the mountain and not 
those that grow in the fields ? 

Precious stones and metals have also left their indelible marks on the 
ramil classics of the Augustan age which, according to Mr. Aiyangar, should be 
placed in the 2nd century A.D. Two celebrated classics, the Silappadhi-Karmv 
(e^ic of the Anklet) and Manimekhalai (Jewel-belt), which incidentally bring 
before us a vivid picture of the political, religious, educational, economic 
and social life of the early Cholas, derive their titles, dramatis personce^ 
scenes and incidents from the morals and manners of people dealing 
in gold, rubies and jewels. 

^ Luzac and Co., London, 1003, pp. 189-93. 

* Benfey’s Translation of Panchatantra, 

3 Bee footnote on p. 192 of Indian Mythology. 
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The author of the History of Indian Shipping quotes the following from 
“ A geologist’s contribution to the History of Ancient India ” by Frof. Ball in 
the Indian Antiquary {or 1884: “Even in the Mosaic Period (1491-50 

B.C.) precious stones which were to a great extent a speciality of India appear to 
have been well known.” Prof. Ball also rejects the view held by Lassen, Heeren 
and others that gold (and silver) was not indigenous to India but was imported 
from abroad, e.g,^ Tibet, Burma, and Africa. 

'J'hc following evidence given by Mookerji derived from Seal's The Chemical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus bright picture of the economic mineralogy 

of Hindu India: “Broadly speaking, there were three great discoveries in applied 
chemistry to which India owed her capture of the world-markets : (i) the pre- 
paration of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treatment of natural dyes like 
manjistha with alum and other chemicals ; (2) the extraction of the principle of 
indigotin from the indigo plant by a process, which, however crude, is essentially 
an anticipation of modern chemical methods ; and (3) the tempering of steel 
in a manner worthy of advanced metallurgy, a process to which the mediaeval 
world owed its Damascus Swords.” 

Ornaments. 

According to authors of the Sukra cycle, as to all Hindu writers, the 
Earth is full of wealth,* and Kuvera* is the deity presiding over it. I'licy 
appreciate Kuveratii^ or the possession of wealth more than many other 
qualifications, though, of course, it is inferior to Isata or over-lordship, i,e.^ 
sovereignty. I'hey would therefore enjoy the good things of this world and 
advise others to do it. 

According to them ornaments constitute some of the important valuables^ 
of the state, and the ruler should appoint females to look after them. These are 
some of the items among the gifts® of the king to his officers, and we arc told 
that the good servant^ is satisfied with those that he receives and does not 
hanker after things not given. The love gf ornaments among Sukra’s country- 
men is also indicated by the frequent metaphorical' uses of the term in 
Siikraniti. Ttius “ the ornament, the kingdom, strength, learning, or wealth 
docs not adorn a man so much as courtesy and gentleness. Speed in horses, 
splendour in jewels, mercy in kings, blandishments in prostitutes, sweet voice in 
iiingers, charity in rich men, prowess in soldiers, abundance of milk in cows, 
icstraint in ascetics, eloquence in learned men, impartiality in councillors, 
truthfulness in witnesses, devotion in servants, good counsels in ministers, 
silence in fools, faithfulness in wives, are the proper ornaments.’* 

Three uses of ornaments have been mentioned in the treatise (1) as 
valuables of the treasury and as marks^'TS^iour conferred on office-bearers, 
as we have just noted, (2) as decorations for the person of females The 
woman shouT9 put on clothes, ornaments, jewels given® by the father-in-law, 

* «ukpa I, 849-860, 357-858. ‘ Snkrii 11, 846-848. 

» SttkPa I, 151, 160, 361-362 * Snkra 11, 12. 

* iSukra IV, iii, 4-6. ’ Sukra III, 291-292, 471-479. 

^ Sukra I, 703-704. " Sukra IV, iv, 21-22. 
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mother-in-law, husband, parents, brothers, uncles and relatives f (3) for 
adorning images of the rdjasika^ fype* Ibat ornaments are important items 
in the material life of llie people is likewise shown by the distinct recognition 
of the social offence committed by those who use others’ clothes, ornaments* 
gold, &c. 

The following is taken from R^jendt alal's ludo- Aryans In the Nirukta 

of Yaska and the grammar of Fanini not only ornaments, but names of various 
kinds of them are enumerated, and Manu defines llie nature and duties of the caste 
whose special vocation was to manufacture them, and the punishment meet for 
fraudulent adulteration of gold. The old vocabulary of Amarasinha gives names 
for crowns, crests, and tiaras for the head, of rings, flowers and bosses for the 
ears ; cf necklaces of one to a hundred rows, and of various shapes and patterns ; 
of armlets and bracelets ; of signet and other rings for the fingers ; of zones and 
girdles for the waist of both men and women ; as also of ornaments of bells, 
bands and chains for the legs and ankle.” The sculptures of Bhuvaneswara and 
the bas-reliefs of Sanchi and AmarAvati exhibit specimens of a great variety of 
ornaments which have been described with illustrations by RajendralAl. 

The countrymen of SukrachAryya are thus neither barbarous people 
who do not understand the importance of valuable commodities and who have 
not the aesthetic sense to appreciate them as materials for decorative and 
utilitarian arts. Nor are they the Utopians who set no store by precious 
metals, but employ gold and silver for their vessels of baser use. We know 
that the Utopia or ‘Nowhere’ of Sir Thomas More is peopled b}' men among 
whom the wearing of gold is a reproach and where fetters of bondmen arc 
made out of it. Gold and silver, whereof money is made they do so use 
as none of them doth more esteem it than iIjC very nature of the thing 
deserveth. And then who doth not plainly see how far it is under iron; 
as without the which man can no better live than without fire and water. 
Whereas to gold and silver nature* hath given no use, that wc may not well 
lack : if that the folly of men had not set it in higher estimation for the rareness’ 
sake. * * * And these metals, if they should altogether at once be taken 

from the Utopians no man there would think that he had lost the worth of one 
farthing.” 

I hese arc the teachings of the socialistic and the political reformer of 
England in the i6th century. But the authors of the Sukra cycle are not 
revolutionary idealists running away from the troubles and imperfections of 
the existing state of things into an Ideal Republic of nowhere. They are sane 
men dealing with the world as it is, and have to rccken with the human passions 
as they are. They therefore do not taboo wealth and enjoyments from their 
scheme of life, but try to regulate them as far as necessary. 

1 Sukra IV, iv, 16S-164. 

• Sukra IV, v, 151-152. 

• See the chapter on “ journeying ot travelling abroad with diverse other matters 
cunningly reasoned ” in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More (English translation). 
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Suirra on Mining and Metallurgy. 

In this pursuit of wealth tliey do not scruple to disembowel the ** unsunned ** 
treasures of the underground universe and search its entrails wide and deep. 
It is because of this that we have the very old European tradition about the 
' wealth of Ind ' in the gorgeous east which “ with richest hand showers on her 
kings barbaric pearl and gold.*' Mining becomes thus one of the occupations of 
the people, and the rulers have a right to its yield. Among other functions the 
Humantra^ or Finance Minister of the state has to study the amount of revenue 
realised through mines. This income from the mines is known to be Itara 
or other than pdrthiva (i>., terrestrial), according to the Public Finance of the 
Sukra statesmen. “ Duties, fines, royalties on mines,* prices and contibu- 
tions, etc., are known to constitute non-terrestrial income according to writers 
and specialists.’* The mention of mines* among the regions of Sulka or duty 
which is the king’s share from the buyer and the seller points also to the import- 
ance of mining as an item that feeds the Income-schedule of the State Budget. 
So we read : “The king should realise from minerals* at the following rates : half 
of gold, one-third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of iron, tin and 
lead, half of gems, half of alkalies ; after the expenses have been met.** The 
ruler is also advised to appoint miners* to their proper works and store by 
minerals® carefully for emergency or other purposes. 

Not only the miners, but goldsmiths, coppersmiths and other metal-workers 
as well require patronage and '* protection ” of the State. ** The king should 
always keep in his kingdom the tools and implements of the metal-workers’ 
after inspecting them ” and find occupation for “ those who make lighter 
machines, gunpowder, arrows, cannon-balls, and swords, and construct various 
tools and implements, arms and weapons, bows and quivers, etc.; those who 
prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, etc., builders of chariots, stone-carvers, 
blacksmiths, and those who enamel metals.” 

This enumeration of the industries connected with metallurgy to be en- 
couraged by the king involves also a good deal of legislation on the sub- 
ject. Thus among the laws to be promulgated among the people one is that 
“ falsehood must not be practised by anyone with regard to the standard of 

^ Sukra IT, 211-212. 

^ Sukra If, 671-672. The ixirthim or torresfcrial iiicoino accrues from the rights of 
sovereignty over lands, rivers, seas, lakes, tanks, wells, &c. 

» Sukra IV, ii, 212-213. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 283-235, Hero T bog leave to correct my translation on p. 148 of Vol. 
XUI, Parts I and II of the Sacred Hooks of the Hindus Series. Vanga is tin and not 
zinc. The words for zinc in Sukmuiti are rangaka and jasada. The reader is requested 
lo understand these three lines as translated in this section. 

^ Sukra II, 404-405. 

“ Sukra IV, ii, 60-63. 

’ Sukra IV, Iv, 85-87. 

Sukra II, 394-308. 

11 
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weights and measurements, currency, some kinds of metals^ etc.*' So also “ the 
man who adulterates” metals deserves double the punishment.” State inter- 
vention in Industry cannot be one-sided. If it is the duty of the ruler to 
maintain the artists and artisans and thus “ protect them with work and 
wages, it is also his lookout to see that the people should be protected from 
them. Hence guardianship of the state must be exercised against the dangers 
of false and counterfeit coinage and the passing off of base metals for genuine 
and high class commodities. 

An account of the fabrication of imitation-jewellery in Hindu India has been 
preserved in the dramatic literature of the ist cent. B. C. In the Troy Cart of 
Sudraka a question is raised about the identity of certain ornaments produced 
in a court of justice. We quote the following from that play published in 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre 

**Jf^dge. — Do you know these ornaments ? 

— Have I not said ? They may be different, though like. I cannot 
say more ; they may be imitations made by some skilful artist. 

Judge.-~-\t is true. Provost, examine them ; they may be different, though 
like; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt very great, and they readily 
fabricate imitations of ornaments they have once seen, in such a manner that 
the difference shall scarcely be discernible.** 

The examination of metals as to their genuineness and worth thus becomes 
an important function of the state as well as people. The Sukra statesmen know 
very well that metals* may be made to acquire artificial character, and have men- 
tioned the preparation of artificial gold* as an art or one of the sixty-four kaltis. 
The testing® of minerals must therefore be an important branch of learning 
and is referred to as a hala. And the wise men’ are those who know how to 
determine their value by carefully examining them. One test is given in the 
following lines ; If two pieces" of a metal— one pure and the other suspected 

» Sukra I, 587-592. 

^ Sukra IV, v, 660. So also Mann advises the king to cause a dishonest goldsmith to 
be cut to pieces with razors. IX, 292. 

• Wilson’s Hindu Thmtrc. II, p. 85. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 171-172. whore wc are told that goma also have .defects, but they aro 
‘ natural.’ This preparation of artificial metals, however, docs not seem to bo the trans- 
mutation of “ base ” metals, e.^., copper or lead into gold or silver, hut the manufacture 
of imitation gold or silver, i.c., of substance having their lustre, or the laying of gold or 
silver deposits on copper and otlier metals. Prof. Yogo.s Chandra Ray prove.s this in 
his Ratna-Parik^d hy examining the extracts from Rdsciralmi^samnchchaya and OaruiUi-' 
purdna, 

• Sukra IV, iii, 178. This does not refer to the alchemical transmutation of base 
metals into gold, but the manufacture of imitation gold. 

• Sukra TV, iii, 180. 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 171-172. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 178-179. Specialists would do well to examine the accuracy of this 
test in a laboratory. 
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as alloy — be successively passed through the same hole, and threads of equal 
lengths be drawn out of them and weighed, and if the weights of both are equal, 
then the metaP is unalloyed, otherwise not.” 

We have already referred to some of the industries connected with metal- 
work.* The use and manufacture of seals and emblems have been mentioned 
in several places.* Thus, “one should put on the clothes, uniforms and 
emblems granted by the king ; *’ “ they should put down their seals over it at 
the end of the writing “ the king should give to each cultivcitor the deed of 
rent having his own mark (seal).” These and other manufactures are sug- 
gested also in the enumeration of the kalas, e.g.^ (i) melting,* powdering, 
incineration &c., of metals, ( 2 ) the knowledge of the mixtures of metals and 
herbs or medicinal plants, ( 3 ) analysis and synthesis of metals, ( 4 ) preparation of 
alloys, ( 5 ) alkalies and salts ; ( 6 ) cleansing, polishing, ( 7 ) dyeing of stone and 
metal vessels, ( 8 ) making of ornaments, { 9 ) enamelling, ( 10 ) preparation of 
tools and implements, &c/* 

Metals thus occupy a very important place in several aspects of the 
secular life of the people as described in Siikraiilti. 'I'licy have a religious 
bearing also. For the images of gods® are made of sands, pastes, paints, 
enamels, earth, woods, stones and metals,” the strongest being those of metals, 
riiis religious branch of the metal-craft carries with it a very severe res- 
ponsibility, It compels the artist to be very particular about his workman- 
ship and to study the canons of Hindu art, in order to conform to them as closely 
as possible. For, though defects may be allowed in images of a temporary 
character, e.g.^ those made by painting, drawing, or of sand, earth &c., and in the 
natural images of gems and stones picked up in rills and hills, those which are 
to be durable must be tested very minutely and must satisfy the condition of 
good Art. Thus we arc told that ” one should consider the defects of propor- 
tion in images of stones® and metals only.” If the sculptor bungle with the 
work entrusted to him and do not construct the image according to the 
prescribed measurements of the limbs, his wealth and life would bejeopardised 
and his misery^ will daily increase. 

Metals and stones in minor arts. 

We thus see that, besides the important part played in commercial, social, 
religious, and literary lives of the people of India, the metals and gems have had 
their influence on Indian art also. Architecture as well as sculpture of Hindu- 
sthan bear abundant testimony to the treatment of dhdtus and ratnas by artists, 

' 800 also tlio rule laid down in Sukvitniti about the relation between weight and 
volume. IV, ii, 177. 

^ Notice also the rofcrencca to the raaniifacturcrs of badges, sceptres, bridges, coins, 
&c., Sukra IT, 853-865 ; I, 722. 

* Sukra IT, 490-491 ; II, 739-740 ; IV, ii. 247. 

" Sukra IV, iii, 145.150, 167-168, 179-193. 

Sukra IV, iv, 147-161. 

• Sukra IV, iv, 305-309. 

’ Sukra IV, iv, 157-169. 
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In iheir historical works Fergusson, Rajendralal, Havell, Vincent Smith, and 
Manoniohan Ganguly have sufliciently noted the manipulation of metals and 
gems in Hindu art. The tenth chapter of Vincent Smith’s work, that on 
Hindu minor arts, deals, among other things, with the following topics relevant to 
the points discussed here : (i) coinage, (2) gems, seals and jade, (3) jewellery, 
{4) reliquaries and gold images, (5) silver paterae and bowls, (6) copper-vessels: 

The use of metals for the fabrication of domestic vessels in Hindu India 
is thus described,by Dr. Rajendralal in the paper on Furniture^ Domestic Utensils 
exc.^\xi I ndo^ Aryans^ Vol. 1: — “ Tlie Rig-Veda alludes to golden cups ; The 
Sutras and the Mahabhdrata frequently refer to vessels of other than gold and 
clay, 'I Vashta, the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon, was the most celebrated 
artificer of metallic arms, but the Ribhus greatly excelled him in the formation 
of sacrificial vessels of wood and metal. 

In a mediaeval work, the Kdlikd Purdna^ plates made of gold, arc described 
to remove excesses of the three humours, and promote the strength of vision; 
those of silver favourable to vision and inimical to bile, but calculated to 
increase the secretion of wind and phlegm ; those of bronze, agreeable and 
intellectual, but favourable to undue excitement of blood and bile; those of 
brass, wind-generating, irritating, hot, and heat-and-phlcgm-dcstroying ; those 
of magnetic iron, most bcnclicial in overcoming anasarca, jaundice and ancemia. 
The Yuktikalpatam recommends that drinking cups for royal personages 
should be made of gold, silver, crystal or glass,” 

The Peripltis describes Muziris, a port on the Arabian coast, whence 
Romans used to carry pearl, ivory, diamonds, rubies, topazes, stibium, coral, 
flint, glass, brass, arsenic and lead. Mr. Aiyangar in \\\s Ancient India 
the Tamil classic AhaiuUnuru to prove the flourishing condition of “ Musiri to 
which come the well-rigged ships of the Yavanas.” 

Skction 7 . 

The Doctrine of Seven Metals. ’ 

Sukranitt mentions seven metals viz.^ suvarna (gold), rajata (silver), tanira 
(copper), vanga (tin), sisa (lead), rangaka (zinc) and loha (iron) under the name 
of dhdtus ; and two alloys under the name of sankaras^ v;a., kdmsya />., bronze 
or bell-metal (which is made of vanga and lamra) and pittala or brass (which is 
made of tAmra and ranga). 

The names, number, and classes of metals as given in Suhraniii are not, 
however, the same as in other works on the subject in Sanskrit literature. The 

* 8 ukra IV, ii, 171-170. Tlic reader is requested to note the following changes in ray 
translation of Sukraniti : llo may read bell-uictal for broiizo on page 144, and should under- 
stand zinc wherever there is tin and tin wherever there is zinc. The word vanga is 
generally a term for tin. But in Dhdtukriya of the lOth century ranga is also used to denote 
tin. See sloka 12 in Dr. Kay’s edition of Sanskrit Text. That is perhajis the only use. So 1 
take ranga as the term for zinc (and not tin, as in the Translation). See Prof. Yoges 
Chandra’s Ratnaparilqfd. 
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ehemico' medical treatises that treat specially of the minerals are very diverse 
in the matter of enumeration, classification and synonyms. Each represents in 
fact to a certain extent the cultural characteristics of the place or epoch in which 
it was composed. 

The word ranpaka^ which has been taken here as a synonym for zinc has 
been used only thrice.* Another word has also been used as a synonym for 
rdng(^ka or zinc. This isyrt5«e/d.® But the terms rangaka and jasada are not 
to be met with in older literature, nor is even the substance which is denoted 
by these terms mentioned there as one of the metals. 

Vedic Period, 

111 Vedic literature we meet with six or perhaps seven metals : (i) Gold* 
called by the names of Candra, Jatarfipa, Suvarna, llArita, and Iliranya, (2) 
Silver called Rajata,® (3) Copper called Loha,® (4) 1 in called trapu"* (5) Iron'* 
called Ayas, krisnayasa, syania, (6) Lead called Sisa ® Perhaps bronze is also 
suggested. 

According to Messrs. Macdonell and Keith, the exact metal denot- 
ed by the word ayas when used by itself, as always in the Rigveda, is 
uncertain. As favouring the sense of bronze rather than that of iron may he 
cited the fact that Agni is called ayo-damstra,^ (with the teeth of ayas) with 
reference to the colour of his flames, and that the car-seat of Mitra and Vanina 
is called ayasthuna (with pillars of ayas) at the setting of the sun. Moreover, 
in the Vajasancyi Samlhta ayas is enumerated in a list of six metals ; gold 
(Iliranya), ayas, syAnia, loha, lead (sisa), tin (trapu). Here syAma (swarthy) and 
luha (red) must mean iron and copper, respectively ; ayas would therefore seem to 
mean bronze. In many passages in the Atharvaveda and other books the ayas 
is divided into two species— the syama (iron) and lohita (copper or bronze). In 
the Satapatha-Brahinana a distinction is drawn between ayas and lohayasa 
which may either be a distinction between iron and copper or between copper 
Jind bronze. In one passage of the Atharvaveda'^ the sense of iron seems certain. 
Possibly, too, the arrow of the Rigveda which had a tip of ayas was pointed with 
iron. Copper, however, is conceivable, and bronze quite likely, riic Satapatha* 
Brahmana states that if “ well-melted " it is like gold, referring evidently to 
bronze. 

• For the antiquity of tho word and its hiatory soo SusnitUf Madamipdla and 
i^hulukriyd referred to subsequently. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 173-175, 170, 183, 144. 

” Sukra IV, v, 640-648, 058-659. 

Max Muller and Keith’s Vedic Index Vol. I, 254, 281, 31 ; 11, 459, 498, 504,505. 

‘ t^edic Index Vol. II, 197. 

• Vedic Index Vol. 1, 31 ; II, 234. 

’ V'cdic Inde^ 1, 31, B26. 

" Vedic Index 1, 31, 82, 161. 

" Vedic Index I, 81, 452. 

V. 28, 1, BOO Vol. I, p. 272 Harvard Oriental Series. 
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1 he following is taken from Dr. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry 
In Vedic literature iron proper seems to be designated krisndyas or the black 
metal,* and copper by lohitdyasa or the red metal. 

Besides gold and silver, several other metals, e.g.^ iron, lead and tin are 
mentioned in the white Yajurveda XVIII, 13. In the Chhandogya Upanisad 
7 f we also read “ As one binds gold by means of lavana (borax), and 
silver by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and lead by means of tin, 
and iron by means of lead, and wood by means of iron, and also by means of 
leather.*’ 

At least three metals arc mentioned in Atharvaveda,® used for amulets to 
be put on against demons, for long life or for safety. These arc gold, lead 
and iron. 

Vedic literature thus testifies to the antiquity of Hindu metallurgy and to 
the varieties of nomenclature used in designating the metals. 

Charaka-Susruta. 

riie Ciiaraka mentions suvarna and five iohds or metals, but does not 
name any.** Kaviraja Avinas Chandra Kaviratna calls them silver, copper, 
lead, tin and iron. It is to be noted that the word dhdlu does not occur here, and 
that lohd^ is a generic name for metals, almost like ayas in Vedic literature. 

The Susruta® mentions six metals under the heading of trapu (tin) order 
among the 37 classes of drugs enumerated in Chapter XXXVIII of Sutra- 
sthana. These are trapu (tin), sisa (lead) t«1mra (copper), rajata (silver), krisna- 
loha (iron), and suvarna. But in Chapter LXIV, while treating of the Lavanas^ 
Susruta mentions 7 metals^ and describes their properties. The additional 
one is kamsya or bcll'metal. A new name is also introduced. This is ranga^ 
perhaps a synonym or misprint for vanga^ which is trapu or tin. But if ranga 
be the correct reading, we have here the authority for the use of the term in 
the same sense of tin in Madanapdla-nighantu and Dhdtukriyd^ works of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth century respectively. 

The doctrine 0/ six metals continued^ 

At least five metals are referred to in Mahabharata,'* viz,^ gold, silver, 
copper, iron and Kamsya, Amatakogn^ a work not later than the 6th century 

' * Vol. I, first edition, p. 88. 

» Book I, 16, 35 ; Book V, 28. 

* Tho Susruta also diiforoiitiato.s iron by the berm Ifr a lolkt (black metal), tiiougli 
copper is known by its proper name Idinra, 

“ See the Sanskrit text edited by tho Kavirajas Devendranath Son and tJpondranath 
Son (1897), p. 7. 

* In tho section on the Doctrine of Nine Gemtf, tho two pairs of convertible terms 
(1) Dhatu andluha, and (2) Katna and mani have been treated historically. 

• See p. 181 of tho Bengali translation of ictu Snmldtd by Kavirajas Devendranath 
Sen and Upendranath Sen (tOOO). 

’ See the Bengali translation, p. 068. 

• Prof. Yoges Chandra Ray’s liatmparik^d ( 1004 ), p. 154 . 
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A.D., mentions gold, silver, copper, kamsya, pittala (brass), iron, tin, mercury 
and sauviranjana (stibnite), Pittala or brass is thus at least as old as the sixth 
century. It is also mentioned by Varahamihira of the same age. The use 
of mercury as a drug is also at least as old as Varahamihira. 

The Rasdrnava^ of Nagarjuna (8th cent.) mentions six lohas or metals : 
suvarna, rajata, tAmra, tikma (iro»i), vanga (tin) and bhujangama (lead). Here 
we get tiksna and bhujangama, two new names for substances used since 
Vedic times. 

The Rasaratndkara of the same author gives new names to the metals. 
Thus silver is sitd and tdra^ copper is sulva^ lead is ndga. 

The Rasahridaya^'^ a work of the eleventh century, uses ndga for lead, 
tikma for iron, and gives three classes of metals: (i) noble, e.g,^ gold, and silver, 
(2) essential or substantial, e.g,^ copper, brass (Ara), ii/esna and kAnta (varieties 
of iron), and (3) those which emit foelid odours, e.g.^ lead and tin. 

The RasafiralcTisasudhdkara of the thirteenth century gives the name fdra 
for silver. The Rasakalpa of the same age mentions six lohas or metals, e.g.^ 
hema (gold), riipya (silver), arka (copper), vanga (tin), ahi"^ (lead) and lauha 
(iron). Varta and others are also mentioned as alloys. 

The 14M century. 

The Rasaralna-samttchchaya of the fourteenth century, which quotes 
passages verbatim from Rasarnava and other authorities, begins its Fifth 
Book that on lohas or metals with the following words; * The suddha or pure 
metals are kanaka (gold), rajata (silver) and loha (iron). T he Puli lohas (those 
emitting foetid odour) are two, viz. : naga (lead) and vanga (tin). The misra 
or alloys are three in number, viz. pittala (brass), kamsya (bell-metal), and 
varta. The Loha metal is loha or iron, and often conveys different meanings.’ 
Here we have five metals divided into two classes, and the 3 alloys regarded 
as forming a class by themselves. T his enumeration, nomenclature and classi- 
fication of metals may be compared with those in Sukraniti^ thus : — 

(1) Loha is the generic name for metal in R. R. S. whereas dhditi is the 
word for it in Sukra. 

(2) Sukra includes rangaka^ a new metal among the pure metals and thus 
gives the number seven, whereas according to R. R. S. the number is only 
five, but six later. 

(3) The alloys are two in Sukraniti^ but three in R. R. S., including 
vartaloha ‘ which is produced from kamsya, copper, pittala, iron and lead and 
is thus an alloy of five matals.’ 

The Rasaratna-samuchchaya often uses ay as for iron, and mentions tikma 
and kdnta as two of its three species. In Book X, 70, it refers to the six 

* Seo Sanskrit Text edited by Dr. Hay, Vol. 11, 89, 90. 

* See Sanskrit Text edited by Dr. Ray, also Hindu Cli^mistii/, Yol. 11, p. 11. 

* See Dr. Hay’s edition of the Sanskrit texts in Hindu Chemistrij^ Vol. II. 
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metals, but mentions only two alloys like Sukraniti. Trapu is the word used 
here for vanga or tin. 

The Sdrattgadhara^ of the same age recognises seven metals, though it 
does not mention zinc, but later names nine metals including two alloys, brass 
and bell-metal, after the nine planets. 

I'he fourth chapter named Suvaryavarga of Madanapdla-iiighantu^ 
another work of the 14th century, however, mentions suvarna, rupya, tAmra, 
kamsya, pittala, ranga or vanga, jasada (zinc), sisa, loha (iron), sulphur, 
mercury, gems, etc. It gives the synonyms of these metals also, and treats 
of their properties. It is to be noted that ranga, vanga and trapu are used as 
synonyms to indicate tin ; and jasada is described as being * ranga-sadrisa ' />., 
like ranga or vanga. 

Madanapala and Sukra thus agree in almost all particulars. Both mention 
the same nine metals, Madanapala does not classify them, and enumerates 
some more, c.g.^ sulphur, mercury, abhra, etc., while Sukraniti regards the 
alloys, brass and bell-metal as forming a category distinct from the unalloyed 
seven. The only real difference is that Sukra takes rangaka as something 
different from vanga (which has been always known to be tin). From the 
composition that he gives of pittala (alloy of copper and rangaka) we find no 
difficulty in identifying his ranga with zinc. Sukraniti requires to be noted 
on another point also. This is about the use of the term jasada, which has 
been given in Madanapdla to designate zinc. The jasada and rangaka of 
Sukraniti are thus synonyms denoting the same substance— zinc. 

Though it is not rational to argue anything from mere non-mention w^e 
may tentatively conclude, subject to the fallacy of argumentum cx silentio, that 
the portions of Sukraniti dealing with metals must be attributed to people 
living about or after 1374, the year of the composition of Madaiiapala-nighantu,’* 
but not earlier.® 

Subsequent notions. 

The same seven inetate including zinc are mentioned in DhAturatnaniAla, 
also, another work of the same epoch which gives Kharpara the name of 
jasada ; and in the Dhdiukrtyd of the i6lh century which gives the synonyms 
of all the metals. In this last work zinc is called jAsatwa, jasa-dAyaka, rupya- 
bhrata (brother to silver), charmaka, kharpara, rasaka ; * and the two alloys 
mentioned in Sukraniti are also enumerated. The tradition of the seven 

» 8ee Hiudii Chemistry, Vol. IT, LXX. 

» See Text edited by Pandit Jivananda Yidyasagara (1875), pp, 50-52. 

» It would be interesting to observe that in Europe also the Doctrine of seven metals 
held its sway for long. It was supposed that there was a mystic connexion bctwcon the 
planets and the metals. Thus gold, the prince of metals, was the favourite of Sun, tlie 
lord of the firmament, liquid mercury was the favourite of the planet Mercury, tlio 
changeful deity ; and so on. This idea of the connexion between planets and^.tJiiiig.s of 
this world will be treated of in the section on the Doctrine of Nine Gems, 

Rasaka and Kharpara are the names generally applied to the mineral calamine,* 
Dp Ray. 
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metals is continued in the Bhavaprak^sa of the i6th century which describes 
tin by the name of ranga and zinc by jasada. But Rdjanighantu of the 17th 
century does not mention zinc, though it enumerates the two alloys and seven 
rnetals. Ksndrasuvarna is mentioned in the place of zinc. 

Whether the authors have reckoned only six lohas or seven (as since 
14th century downwards), the principle has been to count the pure or unalloyed 
metals only. Later, the doctrine of seven pure metals is replaced by that of 
eight and nine metals, without reference to their character as pure or alloys, 

1 hus Dr. Ramadclsa Sen quotes a Vaidyaka text which regards gold, silver, 
copper, iron, Kusya (zinc), mercury, ranga (tin) and lead as the eight principal 
dhdtus. Another version of the tradition of eight metals is supplied by 
Ddnasagara which gives gold, silver, kdntsya (the alloy bell-metal), copper, 
lead, ranga (tin), iron and raita (brass). 

The Stikhabodha considers nine metals to be chief, e,g,^ gold, silver, ara 
(brass), nAga (lead), copper, ranga (tin), tiksna (species of iron, steel), kamsya 
(bell-metal) and kanta lauha (species of iron). This list does not give zinc, 
mentions iron twice, and includes the two alloys which are known to the author 
as such, according to Dr. Sen,* 

It is to be noted, moreover, that in the extracts from Bhavaprakasa and 
other works just quoted, the word ranga is used not for zinc (as, in Sukraniti^ 
a .synonyivi for jasada), but for vanga, trapu or tin (as in Susruta, Madanap^la, 
and DhatukriyA). 

Another fact should draw our attention. In the whole literature on the 
subject from the earliest times, mercury has not been mentioned in any list of 
metals, except in the above quotation from vaidyaka ; though its use as a 
medicinal drug has been known since at least the epoch of Sarangadhara-San^ 
graha (i4lh century), * according to Dr. Dutt, but according to Dr. Ray, 
since at least the age of Varahamihira’ (6th century), who mentions * iron and 
mercury among the aphrodisiacs and tonics* in ISrihat SamhitCi. 

Explanation of the number Seven. 

The foregoing account will have shown that the 'Doctrine of Seven Metals^ 
represents only certain stages in the story of metals in Indian literature. 
Allowing for the fallacy of argumentum cx silentio^ wc have placed it in the 
epoch between the 14th and 17th century. For an explanation or ‘philoso- 
phy’ of this doctrine we may hazard a hypothesis. Perhaps it is to be sought 

* Seo liatnadasa Sou’s Ratna-raluisyUf a Bengali work already referred to. 

* ‘ The oldest work containing a detailed account of the calcination or preparation 
of ilie different metals (such as gold, silver, iron, mercury, copper, tin and lead) is, 1 
believe, a concise treatise on medicinal preparations by Sarangadhara.’ — Dr. Dutt’s Preface 
fco his Materui Medica of the Ifindiis. Ur. Diitt believes that mercury was just coming 
into use in GhakrapS. til’s time (11th contnry), 

® Hindu ChemUtrij, Vol. I, xlvil. First Edition. ‘ The Rasdrnava of Nagarjuna (8fch 
Century) is, as the name implies, the ‘sea of mercury ' and extols the virtues of mercury 
and its various preparations.’ Tho discovery of this work by Dr. Ray also falsifies the 
notion of Dr. Dutt and tostillos to tho autiaiiity of tho internal use of mercury, 

n 
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in the Theory of Mystic Numbers like three, seven, nine, etc., which has had 
its day in both eastern and western thought. So far as seven is concerned, 
in India we liave the seven Rishis, the seven mouths or tongues of Fire, the 
seven Kulaparavatas or mountains, the seven rivers, the seven planets or 
grahas^ the seven heavens, the seven seas (salt, curd, milk, etc.), the con- 
stellation of seven stars called saptarsimandala, the seven immortals {chirajivi- 
nah) etc. The tradition of seven being the number of principal metals may have 
had its origin in the same tendency of people to tabulate important facts and 
things of the world according to one or other of the numeral orders. Or, 
originally, the doctrine may have had nothing to do with mystic numbers — 
it may have been the result of a simple observation of mineralogical facts. 

The arguments of Dr. Ray to prove the indigenous origin of Indian 
alchemy incidentally throw important light on the doctrine of seven metals 
both in the east and the west, and demonstrate the absence of any mystic 
connexion between planets and metals in Hindu thought. ‘ One of the most 
favourite doctrines of the neo-Platonists was that the metals were engendered 
in the womb of the earth under the innucnce of the planets. According to 
Olympiodorus (5th century A.D.) lead is begotten by Saturn, electrum by 
Jupiter, iron by Mars, copper by Venus, tin by Hermes, gold by the Sun and 
silver by the Moon. * * * Varahamihira’s Brihat Sanihild^ if anything, is a 
^repertory of astrological notions. In vain do we look even there for any chance 
and solitary reference. The alchemical literature of India is equally silent about 
it. ^ ♦ The old Greek writers repeatedly refer to the mystic relationship 
between the seven planets and the seven metals. * * ^ riic Arabs who adopted 
many of the Greek doctrines of alchemy also represented the seven metals I)y 
the seven planets. * * But in Sanskrit literature we find invariably six metals. 
It is only in the SArangadliara and other later works that we find seven 
metals;** but this author adds two more to the list and quietly lays down 
that there arc nine metals, which derive ihcir names from the nine planets.’ 
* * R^jputana had been overrun and occupied for a brief period by the Musal- 
man conquerors shortly before the time of Sarangadhara, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that he had gleaned some astrological notions from that quarter.’* 

Finally, it may be observed that while in India the doctrine of nine 
gems was influenced by that of nine planets, the doctrine of seven metals 
was influenced, if at all, by that of seven planets. 

Section 8. 

The Economic Mineralogy 0/ Sukrdchdryya\s India. 

(ca) The Pure Metals. 

References to gold as to other minerals in Sukraniti are commercial, 
financial and industrial. The statesmen of the Sukra cycle are concerned 

* Seethe discussion in the section on the Doctrine of Nine Qema, 

* Dr. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry Vol. II, lxxxvi~xc. 
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with them principally as marketable commodities and possessing some ‘value,' 
Identification of these metals, examination of their genuineness, and determi- 
nation of their ‘ price ’ in terms of money are the chief topics dealt with by 
SukrfichAryya. A study of these references will thus be a main source of 
our knowledge of the commercial geography and economic history of India in 
ancient times, and incidentally of mining,^ minting, metallurgy and other 
industries. 

It is not safe, however, to infer anything as to the locale of Sukrantii 
from the references to mines and metals, as (i) they are more or less of a vague 
character and (ii) the mineral products are very mobile and easily transportable, 
commanding what is known as the ‘ world-market.’ Perhaps the definite refer- 
ences to the rates of royalty, remuneration and prices apply to the ideas 
generally prevalent rather than to those of any one mineralogical zone, 
KAjputana, Deccan, &c. 

i. GoW.* 

The lustre and brilliancy of gold are well-known to the Sukra authors, 
(iold,* according to them, is the best metal. Its appreciation as an ornament 
used in decorating the person of human beings is referred to. The making of 
ornaments with gold is a hald.* 

Testing, 

There are two methods by which gold can be identified. The first me- 
thod consists in differentiating it from other metals.® The test is given in the 
rule that “ gold of the same weight as other metals is small in volume. Others 
are bulky,” Fhe density of gold being high, there will necessarily be great 
weight in small bulk. Thus, though the gold coin mohur and silver rupee 
have the same weight, the mohur is smaller in size than the rupee. The 
second method consists in differentiating pure gold from imitation gold or an 
alloy or some other metal. The test as described previously is conducted in 
the following way : “ If two pieces of a metal,® one pure and the other sus- 
pected as alloy, be successively passed through the same hole, and threads of 
equal lengths be drawn out of them and weighed, and if the weights of both 
arc equal, then the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not.” 'Fhus, as Prof. 
Yoges Chandra Ray says, if the weight of, say, copper wire be 8, that of gold 
wire of the same length (drawn through the same hole and hence having the 
same width) would be 19, Or take copper and gold of the same weight, and 

* For an account of mines and minerals in Modern India, see the Indian Empire in 
the Imperial Gaeeitner of India Sorioa. Descriptive and Economic Volumes (I and III). 

■ Principal Burns in his monograph on Gold and Silver work in the Bombay Presidency 
(1904) has dealt with the subject a bit historically. Cf. also Paris Universal E^chibition, 
1878 : Handbook to the Indian Court,” by Sir Qeorge Bird wood, pp. 59-61, second edition. 

“ Sukra IV, ii. 173-175. 

‘ Sukra IV, iii, 179. 

‘ Sukra IV, ii, 177. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 178-179. 
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draw two wires through the same hole ; then if the length of gold wire be 8, 
that of the copper wire would be 19. Both these tests of Sukracharyya are 
thus dependent on the theory of Specific Gravity. 

The use of gold in art for decorative or utilitarian purposes necessarily 
introduces diHiculties in the matter of testing the genuineness or otherwise 
of the material worked upon. The following are the rules for the guidance of 
people : (i) when one hundred palas of goUB is taken and melted, it Js pure if 
it still remains one hundred palas, and does not become less. (2) In articles 
of the best workmanship gold* is lost by a two-hundredth part of itself, 
(while silver by a hundredth part) ; and if soldered by using good material, the 
weight is increased by a sixteenth part. Having examined the soldering and 
the workmanship, the increase or decrease should be determined. 

The Sukra statesmen are of course specially interested in the ability to 
distinguish the values of gems and metals and differentiate the genuine from 
counterfeit coins or imitation from pure metals. And the testing of the 
worth of gold was certainly a very common phenomenon in Sukra’s times, 
as it still is. For the examination of the genuineness of precious metals 
supplied an analogy with the examination of the character of officers and 
servants. Thus we read : **Just as gokP is tested by experts by having 
reference to the lightness or heaviness of weight, colour, sound, etc., so also 
one should examine servants or officers by reference to their work, companion- 
ship, merits, habits, family relations, &c.’' 

As Wealth and as Money. 

Several references in Suhaniti point to gold and silver, specially the 
former being the ^measure’ or ‘standard’ of value. Its functions as the 
‘medium of exchange ’ is also frequently indicated. 1 bus among the things to 
be studied by the king for four mnhurlas^ before meals we find gold* men- 
tioned along with grains, clothes, jewels, &c. Gold is here to be taken either 
as a valuable commodity (Bullion) />., a form of ‘wealth’ hoarded in the 
treasury like grains in the granary, or as coins that have come into the treasury 
in the process of circulation as * money ’ medium of exchange. 

The same may be said of the reference to gold in the rule that advises 
the king to appoint separate officers to look after elephants, horses, chariots, 
infantry, cattle, gold,® jewels, silver, clothes, &c. It is not difficult to appreciate 
the importance of having separate oflkers for gold, jewels and silver. But per- 
haps there is to be only one officer for all these valuables, whether as bullion <>r 
as money, as distinguished from other officers appointed for horses, chariots, &c, 

' Bukra IV, v, 645. Ono pala is 8 tolas, Ono silver pala is therefore Rs. 8. 

• Sukra IV, v, 649-652. 

• Sukra II, 106-109. 

• 1 Mahurta=48 minutes. 

• Sukra I, 561-562. 

• Sukra II, 287-238. 
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That there is to be one officer for these precious metals and stones is clearly 
indicated in the following lines which describe the qualification of the people 
in charge of the department : That man is to be in charge of jewels, gold, 

silver, and coins who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, 
lustre, colour and resemblances.*' The mudrds^ or coins may be taken 
separately as an independent item or as a compound with svarna and rajala^ 
in which case the idea of gold and silver money or currency is uiunistakably 
suggested. 

The use of gold in both the functions of money as the standard of 
value as well as the medium of exchange is also referred to in the following 
lines : 

(1) Houses* are meant for gold, jewels, silver, niskas^ or coins etc , and 
other purposes on which expenditure is technically called bho^i^ya, 

(2) Dravyd^ (lit. goods) is sdver, gold, and copper coined for commercial 
purposes.” The term * Dravya ’ may be taken to be tlie equivalent of what 
is technically called ' Money.’ 

(3) ** Silver, gold and other booty* belong to him who wins them. 'Fhe 
ruler should satisfy the troops by giving them those things with pleasure, 
according to the labour undergone. 

Uses oj Gold. 

Besides the mention of gold as ornaments, valuables and coins, we 
meet with its use for various other purposes. Tims among the ten requisites 
in the administration of justice® there is the mention of gold which is intended 
to be the material by which the witnesses are to swear oaths, riierc is here 
a religious significance pertaining to the noblest of all metals. Gold is also 
one of the metals used in the preparation of badges/ sceptres, iS:c. I he 
king should mark those who have been his employees by the proper insignia 
of office placed on steel, copper, bell-metal or bronze, silver, gold and jewels. 
Again, two men bearing gold sceptres'* are to be on one side to communicate 
the presence and salutation of persons to the king. 

Then there is the reference to its use in sculpture. 'Flius just as there 
are special stones® appropriate to each Yuga to be used as materials for the 
images of gods, so wc have the rule that Images are to be of gold, silver, 
copper, and bell-metal or bronze in the salya, tret;l, dwapara, and kali ages 

' Hukra 11, »03-n04. 

* Sukra II, C92-3. 

® Sukra IV, ii, 205. Ni^ka ha.s a teehiiieal meaning. It is the valiio of gold weighing 
4 OF 32 ratia. 

* Sukra II, 712-73. Cf. Jayaswal in the MoiU rn Hcoiew for November, 1913. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 749-750. 

* Sukra IV, v, 72-73, 79, 

* Sukra II, 853-855. 

Sukra I, 722. 

” Sukra IV, iv, 310-311, 814. 
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respectively. 'Fhe order of metals as given here is certainly according to 
its depreciation in value and people’s estimation. 

The State tn t elation to Gold^ 

Certain socio-economic and socio-political laws or regulations with regard 
to gold are to be noticed. First, without the permission of the king the follow- 
ing things arc not to be done by subjects, gambling, use of arms, sales and 
purchases of gold,' silver, jewels, poisons &c, Frade in precious metals and 
stones cannot thus be carried on without a license. Here is another instance 
of Sukracharyya’s advocacy of State Intervention in Industry, Secondly, as 
we noticed before, those who prepare ornaments of gold,® jewels, &c., are men- 
tioned among the artists and artisans who should be maintained by the 
state. Thirdly, the rate of royalty upon gold® mining is declared to be one- 
half of the produce after the expenses have been met. 

Fourthly, those who use others’ dress, ornaments and gold arc guilty 
of offences called chhalas"^ against the moral sense or social etiquette of the 
community. 

Fifthly, those who deal in gold,® grain.s, and liquids collectively will have 
earnings according to the amount of their share greater, equal or less. Here 
is a reference to the joint-stock system or collective organisation in connexion 
with commercial enterprises, and the rule applies to the dividend of share- 
holders. J hc same rule applies not only to commerce and trade as given 
here, but also to joint-stock industries and handicrafts. Thus “ the gold- 
smiths should get remuneration according to the labour undergone by each 
in cases where they combine^ to perform a work of art.” 

Lastly, we have an idea of the rate of remuneration at which the artists 
are to be paid who work in gold, c.g.^ for the manufacture of ornaments, seals, 
emblems, badges, images, sceptres’ ct.ins, ike, I'hus we are told that the 
goldsmith’s^ wages is to be one-thirtieth the value worked upon if workman- 
ship be excellent, one-sixtieth if mediocre, and half of that if of inferior order. 
Wages is to be half of that in the case of kataka (bracelet), and in the case 
of mere melting, half of tliat. And we have noticed previously the tests by wliich 
people are to be protected from metal-woi kers* fraud.® Tliere is at least one 
reference to the cliaracter of goldsmiths. 'J'hus it is said that “goldsmiths'*' 
are the fathers of tliieves.” Of course, all metal-workers are meant. 

Exchange- Value. 

Last but not least in importance are the references in Sukraniti to the 
comparative values and “ prices ” of the metals, i>, their values in terms of 


1 Sukra J, 603-608. 

^ Sukra II, 307-398. 

3 Sukra IV, ii, 233-285. 
^ Sukra IV, v, 151-162. 


^ Sukra IV, v, 614-615. 

• Sukra IV, v, 608-604. 
» Sukra I, 722. 

* Sukra IV, v, 663-656. 


See the reference to the amounts of matenal that are lost or increased in workman- 


ship. IV, V, 646-4152.. 
Sukra lV,iv, 88. 
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** money/' and their “exchange-value” not only with regard to themselves, but 
also with regard to other commodities. The distinction between wealth {Dhana) 
and money {Dravya) is certainly known to the statesmen of the Sukra cycle. We 
have noticed above the recognition of the distinction between bullion and coin 
in Sukraniti, The ‘ unit ' of currency and monetary measurement as well as 
prices and other allied subjects will be discussed in the chapters on the Data of 
Ancient Indian Economics and Public Finance. 

It may be noticed here that both gold and silver seem to be mediums 
of exchange and ” legal tender” in Sukraniti. Prices arc mentioned sometimes 
in terms of gold, often in terms of silver. “ Eight ratis make one ten 

mdsds make one suvarna.^ Five times that stivarna make eighty silver 
karsakas.^^ The Suvarna and Karsaka arc gold and silver coins respect- 
ively, and one Suvarna is equivalent to sixteen Karsakas. The same ratio* 
is also noted by Sukra in determining the comparative value of gold and 
silver as bullion or ingot. Thus “the value of gold^ is sixteen times that of 
silver.” 

The face-value and metallic value of the gold coin were the same in the 
mcdiccval Chola Empire (800 — 1200 A.D.) The statement in Sukraniti can 
be well illustrated by the following extract from Aiyangar's Ancient India \ 
“The unit of currency was the gold Kdsn (28 grains Troy), 'i'his coin appears 
to have passed for its metallic value, because the great Rajaraja got all 
gifts to the temple carefully weighed and appraised. All gold ornaments among 
these arc entered with their weights alone, but no value is given, while jewels 
set with bi idianls, etc., arc entered with their weights and their value in Kdsu. 
We can safely infer that the Kdsu passed for its weight in gold, although its 
value in grain and cattle might vary.’’ 

In 1883,/.^., about thirty years ago, Dr. RamAdAsa Sen noticed the ratio of 
gold to silver to be i to 20. 'Po-day it is about 1 to 24. 'I'hcre has thus been 
a great decline in the value of silver as money\ i.c.^ a falling oft in the purchasing 
l^ovvcr of .silver coins since the day^s of SukrAchary^ya. It would be an 
interesting study in Indian ICconomic and Financial History to find out the 
epoch or epochs when the ratio given by Sukracharyya held good, i hat would 
go a great way in fixing the age of the portions of Sukraniti referring to the 
currency.* 

^ Sukra IV, li, 138-139. 

* It would thus bo evident that both noiniiial or “ face ” value and intrinsic op “ real 
value of the coins arc the Hamc. There is no law artUiclally regulating the price of the 
coins and the precious metals. The market value of the metals (as indicated by the relation 
hotwoon gold and silver as bullion) was maintained in the currency. 

» Sukra IV, ii, 181. 

^ This will bo dealt with in a subsequent chapter. Statistics given in Rrihat SamhitA 
(0th cent.), Yiiktikalpataru (llth cent.), and Ayocn Akbari (lOth cent.), would supply valu- 
a»Ae materials for a history of Indian Prices. The Bengali work of the 17th century, the 
iiavi’Kankana-Chandi, and Scir Mutaquherin of the 18tli century are also Important docu- 
nients of socio-economic history. 
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According to Dh^tukriyA, a Taiitric work of the i6th century, Mali 4 deva 
enumerates to^JParvati the following places as sources of gold and auriferous 
ores : Phvakadri (?), seaside countries, Sindhu, Kamarupa, &c. 

ii. Silver, 


Like the sun and the moon, gold and silver have been mentioned in 
Sukranili almost as twins. References to the two metals have been made 
together both explicitly as well as implicitly. Thus our information about silver 
is nearly the same as about gold, whether as regards (i) examination as to 
genuineness, or idcntilication, (2) the uses as money i.e, standard of value and 
medium of exchange, (3) the socio-economic and socio-political regulations, (4) the 
uses in decorative or useful arts, (5) the rates of royalty upon mining and (6) 
wages to artists, or as regards (7) the circulation as ‘ legal tender.* The Sukra 
statesmen have supplied us with parallel facts on all these points in connexion 
with the two noblest of metals. I he following account deals with the remarks 
about silver. 

The examination' of silver need nut detain us for it is the same as that 
of gold and other metals. 

The wastage or increment ol silver inevitable in the industrial processes 
are known by the following rules : (i) “ Silver is diminished by four-hundredth 
part* when melted; if it is otherwise, the artisan should always be punished 
by the king, (2) In articles of best workmanship silver is lost by a hundredth 
part ; and if soldered by a good material the weight is increased by a sixteenth 
part. 

Silver^ is mentioned along with gold (1) as a valuable commodity or as 
coins to be studied by the king for four muhiirlas before meals, (2) in connexion 
with the appointment of officers* in charge of jewels and coins, (3) in con- 
nexion with expendituic on houses that are meant for valuables,* * (4) in the 

definition ot dravya^ or * Money,’ and (5) as booty ' to be distributed among the 
soldiers by the king. 

Besides the uses of silver as ornaments, valuables and coins, we find 
references in Siikranili to the metal being used (1) in the preparation of 
badges*' by which officers arc to be distinguished, and (2) in tlic construction of 
images in Jreldutga,^ 

riie socio-economic Jaws regarding silver arc also the same as those 
for gold, riius (1) trade in silver"’ cannot be carried on without a license. (2) 
The rate of royalty upon silver'* mining is declared to be one-half of the 
produce after the expenses of extraction have been met. (3) Tlic references to (a) 
chhalas and (^) joint-stock organisation are implied, though silver has not beeii 


‘ Sukra IV, ii, 178-179. 

» Sukra IV, v, 646-47, 649-652. 
» Sukra I, 561-562. 

" Sukra II, 303-304, 237-238. 

Sukra 11, 602-603. 

• Sukra II, 712-713. 


" Sukra IV, vii, 740-760. 

" Sukra II, 863-66. 

” Sukra IV, iv, 814. 

Sukra 1, 608-608. 

** Sukra IV, ii, 233-236. 

Sukra IV, V, 161-162, 614-616. 
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definitely mentioned. (4) The rate of remuneration for the artist is given below : 
Ihe silversmith’s wages' is to be half of the material worked upon, if work- 
manship be of the highest order, half of this if mediocre, half of that if inferior, 
and half of that in the case of kataka (bracelet). In the case of the craft con- 
ducted on joint stock principles, the silversmiths are to be governed by the same 
rule as goldsmiths.* ^ 

The silver coin is called har&aka^ sixteen karsakas make one suvanta 
or gold coin, 1 he ratio of silver to gold as money is exactly the same as 
that ^5 1 hus “ the value of gold is sixteen times that of silver.* ” 

The comparative value of silver and copper is also given, ** The value of 
silver is almost eighty times that of copper. ” The financial and economic 
questions* connected with the metals will be dealt with in a separate chapter. 

It now remains to note one remark about stiver which the Sukra authors 
have not made regarding gold or other metals. “ fhe king should daily receive 
from the sales of silver® one- fifth, one-fourth, one-third or one-half— not more '* 

It is (liflicult to see the propriety of this, since the royalty on mining has been 
once described ^nd since the duty on sales has not been mentioned as regards 
other metals. 

'fhe following extract relates to the antiquity and history of silver-extrac- 
tion in India : — 

‘‘Solomon is said to have hired fleets of ships from Tarshish for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from Ophir the silver used in decorating his palace and temple. 
The latter place has been identified by some writers as a port or district on the 
Malabar coast ; but at least it is undoubted that Pliny, who wrote A.D. 77, 
referred to India as a country whence silver was obtained for the use of the 
Romans.’ fhere seems good reason to believe that the Chinese 

obtained silver from Malabar. * In the Ayeen Akbari, written about the end 
of the sixteenth century, silver mines are mentioned near Agra and in Kashmir, 

v.> ravernier in his Travels says in one passage that Japan is the only 
Asiatic country where silver occurs, but afterwards cites Bhutan and Assam 
as possessing silver mines.” 

iii Copper^ 

The examination of copper has to be conducted according to the same 
method as that of gold and silver. 1 he wastage* of copper in industries 
amounts to one-hundredth part. 

' Sukra IV, v, 650-057. 

« Sukra IV, V, 603-604. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 139. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 181, 182. 

‘ For Indian NiimisinaticH, so« the Historicu) VoUimc, and for Modern Indian Currency 
and Prices, soo the Economic Volume of the Indian Empire in the Imperial Gazetteer 
Seriee, 

' Sukra IV, v, 648-644. 

’ Dictionary of the Economic Products of Induh Vol. VI, Part 111, pp. 238-243. 

• Sukra IV, v, 647. 

18 
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Copper is not mentioned as a valuable to be hoarded nor as a material for 
ornaments. Badges/ however, are made of this material. Images* of gods also 
are constructed out of copper in Dwdparayuga.'' The rate of royalty upon 
copper mining'* is one-fourth of the produce. The coppersmith® is to get one- 
fourth of the value worked upon as wages. 

Copper coins are mentioned in the definition of Drav3'a or * Money ’ along 
with gold and silver ( 11 , 7*2-713). A pana^ is a piece of copper coined b}^ 
the king weighing ten mams. The following comparative values’ define the 
position of copper in the scale of prices: “ I he value of silver is eighty times 
that of copper. 1 he value of tin is one and a half times that of copper, that of 
zinc twice that of tin, thrice that of copper, that of lead thrice that of tin, i.e, 
four times and a half of that of copper, that of iron six times,” Excluding 
cowries, copper coin is thus of the lowest value in the realm, gold being the 
highest and silver intermediate. '1 he currency questions will be discussed 
in a subsequent chapter along with the historical significance of the prices. 

It remains now to note that among artisans to be ‘ protected ' by the 
king we find the mention of coppersmith / and that copper is a constituent* of 
two alloys : (i) bell-metal or bronze, together with tin, and (2) brass, together 
with zine. 

In the Dhdtukriyd of the sixteenth century, the following places have been 
enumerated as the sources of copper: Nepal, K/lmarCipa, Bangala, Madane- 
swar{J\ GangddwdraQ), Malddri^^), the country of the Mlechchhas, Pdvak- 
d^n’(?), ROma (Constantinople), the country of the Pliirangas (Portuguese and 
Europeans), 

Mr. Medlicott, f. r. s., gives the following distribution of copper in the 
Dictionary of Economic Products of India : Singhhhuiu, Dhalbhum, Hazaribagh, 
Rajputana States, Ajmir, Afghanistan, Kinnaori, Gliarvval, Darjiling, Western 
Duars, Kurnul and Nellore. 

“ In ancient times copper mines were worked on a larger scale than at 
present.” 

The importance of copper in Hindu religious ceremonies is thus de- 
scribed in the Journal of Indian Art:^^ ** Fine shrines for the god, with ex- 
cellent fiower carvings ; dishes or platters with tanks or lotus patterns nicely 
worked out ; the pedestal for the placing of the image during the sacred bath ; 
the vessels except when the worshipper is rich and can afford silver ones, 
and everything connected with the performance of Hindu worship are made 
of copper.” 

• Suki-ii IT, 85y-855. 

^ For copper in Indian Ait, see Vincent Smith's History of Fine Art in India ami 
Ceylon, pp. 171-172, 198, 364. Vide also Birdwood’s Paris Uniiwrsal KxhUnlion, 1878, pp. Cl-2 
(2nd Edition). 

• Sukra IV, iv, 314. ’ Siikra IV, ii, 182-184. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 233-235. Sukra II, 399. 

• Sukra IV, v, 608-669. • Sukra IV, ii, 176. 

• Sukra IV, i, 288. 1 >, 29 , Vol HI, No. 29. 
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iv. Iron. 

Iron is an important substance, though it is not used as material for 
coins. The list of 64 holds' or practical arts, as well as the enumeration of 
the artisans* and artists to be maintained by the state, indicate the place that iron 
occupies in Industrial life. Wc may note that iron-images’ arc also recom- 
mended. 

The wastage'* of material involved in workmanship amounts to one- 
eighth part. The wages® of the blacksmith may be half of, or equal to, or 
twice or eight times of, the value worked upon, riie rate of royalty® is one-sixth 
of iron upon the produce after the expenses have been met. 

Among the industries’ in which iron plays a conspicuous part are those 
connected with warfare. The arms and weapons, chariots and ordnances all 
require the use of iron. The Sukra authors have noticed it. Needles and 
razors have also been mentioned. VVe are also told that even the hard iron 
can, by proper methods, be converted into a liquid.’ 

The value of iron® is six times that of copper. 

Ill his Ihindbooh to the Indian Conrt'^ at the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1S78, Sir George liirdwood remarks : ** Iron is frequently mentioned in the 
liiblc under the Hebrew name of paldah^ which is the Arabic fulad^ and indi- 
cates Indian iron.” And Mr. E. H. HavelP * is of opinion that in the use of steel 
"Hindu craftsmen had no rival until quite modern times,” and refers to the 
notes on the use of wrought-iron girders in Orissan temples in Orissa aad her 
Remains by Mr. Manomohan Ganguly, 13 . E. 

riic following gives the geographical distribution of iron ores according 
to Dhatukriyii (i6th century): Loluidri, Gayadri, Gautamadri, Vindhya, 

Naladri, Tryamvaka, seaside places. 

V, Tin^ 

Information about this metal is very small in Sukranilt^ We are told 
that the wastage of the material in industrial processes amounts to one- 
sixteenth part, The rate of royalty upon tin-mining*’ is one-sixth of the 
produce after the expenses have been met. The workman’s remuneration*® 
is one-fourth of the value worked upon. Wc arc not told what arc the indus- 
tries in which tin plays a part, except that together with copfier it makes the 

' Sukia lY, iii, 182-200. " Sukivi IV, v, 040-648. 

* Sukra II, 808-411. ^ Siikra IV, v, 058-650. 

* Sukra IV, iv, 817. '' Sukra IV, ii, 288-36. 

* Sec rel'ereuccs to chariots (IV, vii, 00-08), iialikastras (IV, vii, 389-304), cannon- 
l3aIl.sandbullet.s(lV,vii, 407-408), gunpowders (IV, vii, 411-15), and the weapons (IV, vii. 
422-34). 

" Sukra IV, vii, 688-00. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 188-184. ** Sukra IV, v, 646-648. 

Second Edition p. 28, Sukra IV, ii, 233-236. 

** Indian Arohitecturo, p. 122. ” Sukra IV, v, 658-650. 
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alloy bcll-metal' or bronze. The proportion of the constituents is not stated. 
The value of tin‘^ is one and a half times that of copper. 

India is not naturally rich in tin-ores, the deposits ** being more of 
mineralogical than practiceal interest ; as modern geological surveys indicate. 
Jn certain parts of the Malaya Peninsula and Burma, however, rich deposits 
of tin-stone occur.'* Oldham and Ball have described these occurrences in 
Further India. 

Says Dr. Watt* ** tin has been known in India from a very remote period, 
and early held an important place in Sanskrit Materia Medica, being mentioned 
by Susi uta. The supply was probably obtained from Burma or from some of 
the tin-producing islands of the Malaya Archipelago ; between which and India 
trade must have existed in very ancient times.’’ 

But, as we have seen, tin was familiar to the Hindus even in Vedic 
times. The connexion (commercial, and also political) between India and 
Further India must therefore be inferred to have existed so early as that. And 
according to Birdwood,^ ** Homer mentions tin by its Sanskrit name Kastira ] 
and the Phoenicians, who first learnt the name from the trade through the 
Arabs with India, afterwards gave the name of Cassiteridcs to the Scilly 
islands and Cornwall where it still survives in Cassiter street, Bodmin.” 

vt. Lead. 

Information about lead in Sukraniti is as meagre as that about tin, though 
it is slightly greater. Thus we are told that lead-images may be constructed 
for religious purposes ; and that lead may be used for cannon-balls® and also as 
an ingredient of gunpower." 

The wastage* of material in industrial processes amounts to one-sixteenth 
part, the artisan’s remuneration is not mentioned. The rate of royalty upon 
lead-mining is one-sixth of the produce after the expenses of extraction have 
been met. The value of lead is thrice that of tin />., four times and a half of 
that of copper. 

The geographical distribution of lead is thus given in Dhatukriya of the 
i6th cent. : Nepftla, Kedara, Karmakanda, Tryamvaka, Tripura. 

‘‘Although at the present time lead ores are not largely worked in India, 
Ball® states that there is probably no metal of which the ores have been worked 

’ SukralV, ii, 176. 

^ Siikra IV ii, 18?^. 

3 See Dictionary of the Economic Prtnlncls of Indian Vol. VI, Part IV, pp. 67-62. On tl^: 
authority of Dr. IT. C. Dntt, Dr. Watt traces the. antiquity of tin to Susrnta. But for 
recent researches, see Macrtonell and Keith’s Vedic Index^ 1, 61, 626. 

• Paris Univrrsl Exhibition (2rKl Edition), p. 28. Mr. bchoff, however, believes Kastint 
to be a non-Banskrit word, cf. PeripUiSy p. 70. 

• Sukra IV, iv, 317. 

"Bukra IV, vii, 407-408. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 411-415. 

« Sukra IV, V, 646-48. 

• Dictiomiry of Economic Products of India (1890), Vol. IV, pp. 602-3. 
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to so large an extent in ancient times, excepting those of iron, Fhis is testified 
to by the number of old mines in Southern India, Rajputana, Baluchistan, and 
Afghanistan.” 

According to Mr. SchofF’s Periplus^^ ” Lead and Tin are mentioned in the 
Arlha ^dstra as alloys used in coining.” 

vii. Zinc. 

We have already noticed several important points in connexion with the 
use of zinc in India under the heading of the Doctrine of Seven Metals. 

The wastage* of material in industrial processes amounts to one-sixteenth 
part, riie remuneration® of the workman is one-fourth of the value worked 
upon. The rate of royalty upon mining is not given. Its value is twice 
that of tin, />., thrice that of copper.^ It enters into the composition of the alloy 
brass,® together with copper ; but the proportion of the constituents is not 

feiven. 

Dhdtukriyd^ a 'I'antric work of the i6th century, enumerates the following 
s«)urces of zinc : Ktimblidcin\ Kamboja, Ruma, Balkh, liangala, 

“Zinc, according to Mr. Dampier,^ ” appears to have been introduced 
into Europe from India, whence, as in the similar case of muslin and calico, it 
has returned in such volume as to oust the original native product. 

”Zinc^ occurs in nature, in combination with sulphur, forming the 
sulphide or zinc blende^ with oxygen forming zincite) and more rarely as a 
.'silicate, carbonate, sulphate or arsenate. “ f I jq only considerable 

deposit of zinc ores, which has been extensively worked in the peninsula, 
uccurs in this region (Rajputana) at Jawar in the Udepur State. In Colonel 

rod’s Rajasthan^ the mines are alluded to incidentally as having yielded an 
annual revenue of Rs. 2,22,000. The mines were closed during the 

famine of 1812-1813 and have not since been re-opened. The ore appears to 
consist chiefly of zinc carbonate.” 

Mr. John Henry Pepper in The Play-Book of Metals gives the following 
history of zinc in the west: “The metal was not known to the ancients, although 
they were acquainted with the mineral cadmium or calamine ;and without it they 
could not have made brass. Hesiod states that ‘ in remote ages the earth 
was filled with brass implements of agriculture, because iron had not been 
discovered.’ The use of calamine in the composition of brass was known to 
Aristotle, who makes a distinction between the compound resulting from the 
mixture of copper and calamine and that resulting from the mixture of copper 

' l’. 221 (Longmans, 1012). 

* Sukra IV, v, 646 648. 

' ankpa IV, V, 658*65». 

' Kukfa IV, ii, 188-184. 

' tinkra IV, li, 176. 

" Monograph an llrasauitd Copper teares (1804), p. 21. 

* Dictionary of the Hconontic Products of Indutj Vol. VI, Part IV (1808), pp, 856-867. 
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and tin. ‘ * » « zinc appears to have been first called by that name in the 

writings of the madly-Zealous Paracelsus, about the year 1540.*^ 

We have seen previously that zinc has been mentioned by the Hindus as 
a separate metal by King Madanap^ila of Kanauj in 1374. 

(6) The alloys. 

Two alloys* are mentioned in Sukraniti: (i) kamsya which may be 
either bronze or bell-metal, and (2) pittala or brass. 

Kamsya is the alloy of tin and copper, in what proportions, it is not stated. 
It is mentioned (1) as one of the materials that may be used in the manufacture 
of badges* by which the oflicers of the state are to be distinguished from 
one another ; and (2) as the material to be used in the construction of images* 
for the Katiyuga. 

We are not supplied with an}' information as to the duties on commercial 
transactions, the rate of remunciation of the workmen, &c., as we are not told 
anything about the other alloy. 

“Brass and bronze play in the Hindu household as important parts as glass 
and china wares among the western nations.® * * Phe Hindus influenced 
strongly by a * * feeling against using earthen and wooden wares, have been 
using from time immemorial, brass and bronze wares for domestic purposes, and 
copper ones on ceremonial occasions.” 

The treatment of brasses and bronzes in mediaeval Hindu art has been 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith® in connexion with South Indian workmanship. 
He has given illustrations of brass portrait images of Knsnaraya of Vijaya- 
gara (A.D. 1510-29) and his queens, Nataraja or dancing Siva from Tanjorc, 
the Bronze P^irvati (12th cent), bearded Rauichandra in bronze (i8th cent. ?) and 
plunging horse in bronze cast. Mr. Smith also refers to the many-sided genius 
of Vitapdla, the East Indian worker in bronze and stone, of Pala times. 

Section 9. 

General remarks on Gems in Suk^anlli- 

Pearls have been fished along the Coromandel Coast from long before 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. Pearls, precious stones and gold have 
been known in India as elements of ornament from time immemorial. Manu 
ordains a fine for piercing fine gems as diamonds or rubies and for boring 

' Kdiliojj of 1861, pp. 494-Di), See also /Irtle/odca (I Uh Edition), Vol. 

28, p. m, 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 176. l/idt* Bird wood’s Univerm! hJxhibitiont 1878, pp. 61*66. 

* Sukra 11, 853-855. 

* Sukra IV, iv, 314. 

‘ The Decline 0 / Hoiith Indian Arts by Paiidlta Natosa Sastu in the Journal of Indian 
Art, Vol. Ill, January 1890. 

For bronze as a material in Indian Art, see Vincent Smith’s History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, pp. 170-180, 286, 266-7, 805-7. 
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pearls or inferior gems improperly. Rajenclralal quotes MrichchhakaH or 
“Troy-Cart” of the istcent. B. C. to show that the author Sudraka did not think 
it inconsistent to describe, in the courtyard of a common courtezan’s house, 
jeweller’s shops, “where skilful artists' were examining pearls, topazes, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, lapis lazuli, coral and other jewels ; some set rubies 
in gold, some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, 
some grind the lapis lazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut coral.’’ Nor were 
the people satisfied with such originals ; tlie rcqurimciits of society rendered 
the fabrication of false jewellery a commonly practised art, in fact, one of the 64 
Kalds according to Sukr^lcharyya. 

The authors of Sukra cycle have mentioned jewels and precious stones 
mainly as valuable articles of commerce. As sucli, references to these in 
Sukraniti are parallel to the remarks about gold and silver, the two noble 
metals. Sometimes of course the word or gem is used metaphorically 

when it includes the noble metals as well. I here is at least one remark of 
Sukra which takes the term metaphorically and gives reasons also. “ Those 
which are rare in this world are priced as gems.” 

As valuable commodities, the gems are hoarded in the treasury and demand 
the king’s attention of four muhurtas® before meals. They require a special 
officer^ to look after them with the qualifications of a mineralogist, who can 
detect the false stones and select the genuine ones. Special houses that 
are to be built for them are erected at a cost which is technically known as 
bhogya.^ 

The definition of dravya^ or ‘ Money * includes not only the metallic coins 
but also gems and cowries. The custom of distributing booty^' among the 
soldiery applies to gems also, though the^*^ are not distinctly mentioned. Jewels 
like metals may he used to serve the purposes of badges’ meant for distinguish- 
ing between officer and officer. Trade in jewels*' is forbidden without a charter 
or license. Like the goldsmiths, coppersmiths and other metalworkers, artists® 
and artisans in gems and jewels also deserve encouragement and “protection ” 
of the state. 

I'he use of jewels belonging to some other person is one of the chhalas^^ 
or social offences recognised by the state. J'his is to be guessed from the de- 
scription of the offence with regard to gold and ornaments. Similarly also, the 
rule about dividends of joint enterprises" and collective dealings in precious 
stones, is to be inferred from that with regard to gold, grains and liquids. 

We have been told that jewellers should be patronised by the state, but 
information as to the rate of remuneration is not available. The rate of 


* Wilson’M Uititln Theatre, TI, 86, 

* Sukra I, 5ei-6G2. 

* Sukra II, 303-304, 237-238. 

* Sukra II, 692-693. 

‘ Sukra II, 712-718. 


• Sukra IV, vii, 749-760, 
' Sukra II, 858-866. 

• Sukra I, 603-608. 

• Sukra II, 397-308. 

'» Sukra IV, v, 161-162, 


‘‘ Sukra IV, v, 614-616, 
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royalty, however, is mentioned It is declared co be half of the mt yiel 1 of 
precious metals, i>., after the expenses of extraction and production have been 
met. The realisation of Government revenue from ratnas^ is important 
enough to be recognised as an item that should be studied by the Sumantra or 
Finance Minister. Besides the revenue accruing regularly from the dkaras or 
mines, SukracharAyya’s system of Public Finance recognises Ajndlaswdmiba^ 
income. It is that wealth whose owners are unknown. Gems and jewels 
(Nidhi) picked up in streets escheat to the state and constitute this class of 
income. 

Among properly laws it is mentioned that the father is the lord of all gems’* 
etc., but neither the father nor the grand-father has authority over all immov- 
ables. This is a regulation about all precious movables. 

We have thus far noted the parallelism between gems and noble metals 
as valuable commodities. 'I he fraud that may be committed with regard to 
them, €.g.^ by the passing off of imitation jewels as genuine ones has also to be 
noticed. It is mainly to guard the treasurer, the minister of Public Finance and 
the king as well as the people that the Sukra statesmen have introduced the 
topics of Economic Mineralogy i/i their Nitisdstra. If it is the ornament (^f Jewels 
to have splendour, * and if it be a general custom to present jewels and orna- 
ments® to females at marriage, it is necessary that people should have the eye to 
find out what is the proper splendour of a jewel. Besides, there arc natural 
defects® in gems. It is known also that people of the island of Ceylon can make 
artificiaP pearls, Tlie making of artificial gems^ is in fact known to be a kalCi, 
Like the testing of gold and other metals, therefore, testing of gems as to 
whether they are good or bad, as possessing marks or holes, has been recognised 
as a kala- The advice to rich people and kings necessarily is : “ The wise man 
should determine their value by carefully examining® them.” I'he king 
should keep the jewels after having them tested by experts as well ns l»y 
himself.” 

The following general rule may help people in testing the worth of pre- 
cious stones: ” Those who are experts in the study of gems describe that gem 
as the best which has no pores,*® has good colour, is without scratches and 
spots, has good angles and bright lustre.” 

The general information about colour and shape is being made more 
clear in the following lines : ** (i) “Gems (a) may have the colour of sarkara 
(powdered bricks) or leaves of trees, and {b) may be flat or round in shape ; { 2 ) 
“The colour and lustre of gems may be white, red, yellow and black.*’ 

There are two technical terms here used in connexion with the splen- 
dour of precious stones, Chhdyd and Frabhd. The terms have been defined 


‘ bukra II, 211-212. 

* Sukra IT, 656-657. 

3 Sukra IV, v, 577-578. 
^ Sukra II, 463-479. 

‘ Sukra IV, ii, 171. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 124. 


’ Sukra IV, iii, 178. 

Sukra IV, iv, 21-22. 

® Sukra IV, ii. 171-172, 79-80. 

Sukra IV, ii, 97-98. 

*• Sukra IV, ii, 99-100. 

*• Sukra IV, ii 108. 
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by Sukra thus : (i) ‘*The Chhdyd is that which attacks,* overpowers, and eclip- 
ses the colour (of other substances).” (2) The Prabhd^ is that which reveals 
the colour (of other substances). Prof. Ray in Ratnapariksd explains the 
remarks of Sukra in the following way : The light of a lamp does two things 
simultaneously; (i) It removes the darkness and makes other objects visible, 
i,€.^ makes it possible for thein to display their colour and attributes. (2) It 
prevents like objects, e.g,^ white paper or milk, from displaying their proper 
colour and attributes. The first function of the lamp is due to its lustre or 
prabhd^ the second is due to its chhdyd. The light issuing from a lamp or a 
jewel may thus be divided into two branches — reflected, which makes other 
things visible, (2) transmitted which eclipses other objects. 

As for the value of precious stones, Sukra statesmen know that it depends 
(»n both Demand and Supply. Omitting from one’s consideration the factors 
that go to make “Demand-Schedule,” as it is called by Professor Marshall, we 
may note the following conditions on the Supply side. 'These conditions® give 
in fact additional tests by which the splendour, lustre, and beaut}^ of jewels are 
to be determined, and the considerations which weigh much in people’s estima- 
tion ; — 

(1) Other things remaining the same, the “ exchange-value ” of a gem 
depends on its weight, lustre, colour, extent, receptacle and shape. 

(2) Other things remaining the same, the ‘ exchange-value ’ increases if 
there be great bulk with small weight, and decreases if there be small bulk with 
great weight. 

(3) Other things remaining the same, ‘exchange value’ is smallest if the 
lustre be that of sarkara (reddish powder of bricks) ; is middling if the shape 
be fiat ; and greatest if the lustre be that of green leaves. 

(4) Other things remaining the same, round jewels arc not much appre- 
ciated and their ‘ cxchangc-valuc ’ depends on the “ Demand-Schedule.” 

The following information about gems recorded by the authors of the 
Sukra cycle is useful : 

(1) The gem on the head of the snake* is the best of all, of great splen- 
dour, but very rare. Tne tradition is old enough. The real explanation of gems 
lying in the heads of snakes is that these creatures carry brigiit stones in their 
mouths when they have to move in the dark. These tlicypick up from stocks 
and stones in hills and mines and forests. When they get their prey, they 
tlu ow these jewels away from their mouths for a time, and carry them again as 
lamps to point out their way, when they have finished their work at the spot. 

' This is the explanation of Prof. Yoges Ch. Ray. The rcatlor is ro<iuoslea to note 
tUo difference from my translation of the hemistich on p. 141 of tho Sacred hooks of the 
Hindus Series XllT. 

a P. 24, Edition of 1901. 

3 Sukra IV, ii, 107-U4. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 96. 

14 
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(2) Except pearls and corals the gems cannot be cut or written upon^ 
by “'iron and stones (diamonds). This is said by those who are experts in 
gems. 

(3) T"he value of gems is measured by weight.* 

(4) One should receive knowledge, mantta^ medicine, wife and gems* 
even from low families. This general rule of morality may be compared to 
CliAnakya’s* adage that one should take gold from even the impure (persons 
or places), the jewel of a wife from even low families, and good (useful) know- 
ledge from even the lowborn. It is implied that medicines, gems, &c., were 
in Sukra’s days, as in ancient Hindu times generally, dealt in by the low class 
men. Here is the sanction that these things may be accepted from persons, 
who, otherwise beyond the pale of high society, are, however, experts in tlieir 
subjects. 

(5) The gem that has its appropriate colour and lustre and is devoid 
of any defects is beneficial to beauty,® growth, fame, valour and life. Others 
are known to be injurious. This notion about the efficacy of precious stones 
obtains with regard to noble metals also, and has had its sway since time 
immemorial, both in the Eastern and Western worlds. The story of the 
Talisman is well-known, and we have already quoted extracts from Vedic 
literature bearing on this point. 

(6) The above general idea has been crystallised by Sukra sociologists 
into a definite maxim of sound health. Thus we are told {a) that one shc nld 
always use medicinal substances in jewels® consecrated by charms or mantras. 
(d) One should never wear gems that have black or red spots.’ 

(7) Gems found in the Gandaka® river are natural images, and need not 
be given to the sculptor to try his skill upon. And wc are told that, whcrea.> 
in the case of images constructed by artists one should thoroughly examine 
their parts and proportions according to the canons of Si/pasdsffas^ these 
and other natural stones should not be examined at all, 

(8) Gems never lose their natural attributes, riiese cannot deteriorate. 
But pearls and corals can. It is only the wickedness of kings* that leads to 
fluctuation in their cxcbange-vahies. 

> 8ukra IV, ii, 109-1 !0. 

* Snkra IV, ii, 129, (iniaeda is the excoptioji. It is not to ho weighed, being very insig- 
nificant. Tlio standard of measnretueiits 0 / prooions slones is given in Sukra IV, ii, i:i0-]‘k'k 

3 Sukra 111, 193-194. 

* Amedhyadapi KSncbanain, 

Nichadapjoittania vidya Stri -ratnarn diisknlc^dapi. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 101-108. 

* Sukra III, 8-9. 

^ Sukra I V, iv,i 307-308. Such other natural images arc Vanalingas, OMndrakdnlua, 

“ Sukra IV, ii, 115416. 

■ Sukra IV, ii, 156. 
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Section io. 

The Docttine of Nim Getns, 

Nine is a mystic number like seven. In Indian thought we have the 
tradition of nine planets, nine gems, nine nights (called navardtra^^ meaning 
thereby the sacrificial rite that is finished in nine da3's or nights), nine rasas 
(or feelings and emotions, amorous, ludicrous, pathetic, vehement, heroic, 
terrific, loathsome, absurd, and peaceful, according to Hindu canons of 
literary art), the nine laksanas (or marks C)f Brahma) according to Vedanta 
l^aribhasa, the nine Saktis (or energies), the nine castes (of the Sudra order, 
according to Par^sara Samhita), the nine doors {e,g.^ two eyes, mouth, etc., 
of the human organism), the nine islands of the Ganges (which, according 
to the Vaisnava poet, Narahari Dasa, formed the site of what in later times 
has been Navadvipa or Nadia, the land of Chaitanya), also the nine tests 
of Kulinisin propounded by king Ballala Sen of Bengal (12th cent.). 

The doctrine of nine gems, like that of the seven metals, has an 
interesting history. Indian tradition has taken the nine gems both literally 
and metaphorically. In this latter aspect we have it when we refer to the 
strong popular notion about the Navaratna ” * of the court of Vikramaditya. 
riie legends of Vikramaditya cycle, like those connected with Alexander, 
Arthur and Charlemagne in iCuiopcan literature, refer to things that arc 
half-historical, half-mythical. The hero himself, round whom the romances 
have grown, has not yet been indentified. Some of the* incidents connected 
with Vikramadityan tradition have in these days been ascribed to Sarnudra- 
gupta, the Indian Napoleon, in whose conquest of the four quarters of India, 
scholars have seen the historic counterpart of the Kaliddsic hero Raghu’s 
Digvijaya, VVe know the age of Samudragupta (4th cent. A.D.), or for 
the matter of that, of the Vikramaditya of legendary fame, to be one of the 
most glorious epochs of Hindu culture, one of the Augiistan ages of Indian 
literature. There can be no objection, therefore, to regarding this Gupta 
monarch as the patron of several groups of nine celebrated iniellcclual giants, 

* Soe (lie word Xduardtiui in the hoiigali VUwuko.'^d (Knoycloprodia Iiidioa) (jdited 1)^' 

Mr. rVageiidranatli Vasu, Vol. IX, |)|». 05 .-Mm7 (First Kditioii, This \'oliimu gives 

several words with iidua or nine, which aro iin[)orLaiifc as te stifying to tlio 

tradition. T ho word NavdiHUMiku ocoiir-s in Daksa Samhita (III; 3) as a innomonic for 
nine groups or cla.ssos of hon.soholder’s duties, each consisting of nine functions. Thus 
wc have iiino amriUis or sweet functions, nine gifts, nine duties, nine furhiddoii things, 
nine secret activities, nine successful functions, nine failnms, nine public activities, 
and nine things (.not to bo given away). 

* These are Dhanvaiitori (the physician), Ksupanaka (the philologist), Ainarasimha 
('ho lexicographer), baiiku (the elocutionist), Vctalabhatta (the necromaiicor), (JhataUaipara 
(tlm l^olitieiaii), K&Udasa (the pool), Yarali iniiliira ftlio astronomer), and Vararuchi 
(the gram marl an of Pr&krit laiignngcs). The couplet containing the names of the nine 
lniniiiapios of Vikramaditj’a’s court is found in the last chapter J ijo I irvidiibUdni td 
hy the astrologer, named K&lid&sa (I3th century/. 
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Vvho are figuratively known as the Navatatna.^ But Indian chronology cannot 
as yet bear out the tradition that the great luminaries included in the term 
Navarahia ever shone in the intellectual firmament of India at one and the 
same time. To take only two instances. If the Gupta monarchs were the 
patrons of Kalidasa,® he must be placed between the 4th and 5th century. But 
Varahamihira, the astronomer, is now known to have flourished in the sixth 
century. 

Under these circumstances, the easiest explanation would of course be to 
ascribe the origin of the tradition to the desire of the people for a convenient 
mnemonic grouping together the greatest makers of national literature, art, 
and science through the ages, long after the great masters had played their 
part on the world’s stage. The traditions of the seven wise men of Greece and 
the seven Magi of Persia afford instances of such convenient groupings of men 
who have lived, if they were really men of flesh and blood, ages apart from 
each other. 

It is posterity that arranges, classifies, and s3’stcmatises the exploits of 
the predecessors. Human memory in rcconsti ucting the history of past 
generations through the dim vistas of folklores, traditions, myths and fables 
obliterates® the sharp edges of temporal and local difTcrcnces ; and the result 
is a well-rounded ‘system,’ a cleverly assorted * Nc^ah’s ark,’ a sweet company 
of 'strange bed-fellows’ and a glib enumeration of facts and ‘things that 
never were on sea or land.’ Such latter* da^^ recounting and reconstruction 
of the deeds of the founders of a people’s greatness as are improvised foi 
the purpose of helping the national meinor}^ and aid in the promotion of 
race-consciousness are not, however, without deep histoi ical and sociological 
significance. For these traditions are, at any rate, replete with the associations 
of the epochs in which thc}' were made and must bear the impress of the 
general features of the culture of the day, 

riuis the metaphorical use of the doctrine of nine gems in Indian tradi- 
tional thought must be ascribed to an epoch which has long been used to the 
idea of nine gems literally speaking, d'hc philosophy and history of the 
metaphorical use must follow the philosophy and history of the tradition 
regarding the actual stones of the mother-earth. 

The enumeration and classification of i)rccious stones, however, have not 
been uniforin in Indian niineral(»gical literature.' The tradition recorded in 

1 S(Mi tho discussion ill Prof. Wil.son’s V i^ ui Purd ut (1804) Vol. I. Prefuco page-s 
vii-ix. 

* Pandit Jtamavatai'a .Saniia Sahityacliaryya, .M. A., Professor of Patna Collogo, 
Jjaiikipur, and Di*. Uloch liavu ju’ovod bat tlio author of Hdulmcdmmm and Kumurasamhlui- 
vain llourisiKMl duriii;; tlio reign ui Cliandragiipla U and Kiiniaragupta . For an account of 
covert rofercrice.s to the Gupta Kriiporors, sou the late Mr. Ilarinatli Hoy’s JSnglisli Intro* 
auction to Uio liongali work on Kalidasa by I’andit Jliijondraiiath Vidyabliiishan (IU08). 

“ According to tradition K.sapanaka and Ainarasimlia were probably Jaiiias, Kalidasa 
belonged to the agricultural casto and Ghatakarpara was a potter, and so on. 
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Sukraaiti about (i) the nine mahdratnas or great jewels (2) their grouping 
in order of merit into four classes, (a) ox par excellence^ (b) 

Srestha or liigh class, {c) Madhyama or middling and (d) Nicha or inferior, and 
(3) the astral or m3'stical connexion of each with one of the nine deities presid- 
ing over, or apotheosised out of, the nine planets, is only one phase in the 
history of Hindu ideas about precious stones and jewels. It may be possible 
to fix the age of certain passages of the Nilisdstra of the philosophers of the 
Siikra cycle by tracing the histor^^ of this doctrine of nine gems. 

From the close connexion of the nine gems with the nine planets it may be 
presumed at the outset that the origin of the tradition is to be traced to the idea 
of navagraha in the history of Hindu Astronom3\ In the following account, 
therefore, we have to take note of two things : 

(1) Changes in the ideas about the enumeration, classification, &c., of 
precious gems: (/a) as navaratnay and (A) as nava mahdralna, 

(2) History of the navagraha or nine planets : (a) as members of the 
celestial system and (d) as innuencing things imindanc, specially' as presiding 
- ver the gems. 

(«) Fifdic Liter alure. 

In our account of the history of Indian literature on gems we have alluded 
to the reference in the Vedas. But information is mostly indclinitc and vague, 
it is only the pearls that have been distinctly mentioned, and an account of 
•iicir origin given. And though jewels, like metals, arc used with charms and 
incantations against the malevolent inlliieiices in enemies and demons, we do 
iKjt meet with any trace of the connexion that exists between gems and the 
deities, whether powers of nature or planets and stars of the sk3^ 

But Vedic literature is important in the history of Indian mineralogy from 
at least one point. We have seen that in the Vedas the generic word for metals 
not dhdtiiy but ayaSy or loha. So also the gems and jewels, whether meaning 
thereby pearls or diamonds, arc generally referred to not as rafnaSy but as 
nmniSy though the word ralna docs occur in the Rig Veda. 

{b) Ayurvedic Literature. 

This word mani for gems holds the ground for long. In Ayurvedic 
literature wc find Charaka and Susruta using this term. In the introductory 
chapter of his work Charaka mentions inanis among the drugs pertaining to 
the earth. We have noticed above that no gem* has been enumerated by name 

^ Urof. Yogos Cliaiidra Ray in his loarnod work in lic'ngali on the Astronomy and 
Astronomers of the Hindus tcstilios to the holief of tlu' people in Veclie times in the. 
ianiionccvs of stars and planets on human life. “ Tlio propitiatitin of the nnviujniha or nino 
phnietrt has been aanetioned in the Parisisla of Santa Veda.’' 

Atjeast about 1000 tho fact that tlie lnov<^meIlts of the stars j^overned tlu‘ fate of 
men on earth was understood and explained. (See p. lo -Kilitioii 191JI). I3ut no dellnito 
<'onno>:ion of stars wirli joweds or metals is suggested. 

See Charaka Samhild, Sanskrit Text, p.7 (Kditod by Kavirajas Sen, Caleutta). 
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in the Charakd Samhild. So this work also, like Vedic literature, does not 
throw much light on the doctrine of nine gems. 

'riie infornmtion supplied by Susruta is a little more definite. He also uses 
the \.evm mani and not ralm, and in the chapter on Food and Drinks in 
the Sutrasthana section of the Samhita gives the medicinal properties of six 
gems* only. These are mukta (pearls), vidruma (coral), vajra (diamond), indra 
(sapphire), vaiduryya (chrysobcryl) and sphatika (crystal). 

The word raina must have been always familiar in literary circles, Vedic 
and post-Vedic. Long before the days of Kalidasa, who uses the word frequently, 
Vai ciliamihira, who refers to many previous Ratnasdstras^ and Amarsimha, the 
Jexicc)grapher, who arc generally supposed to have flourished between the 4th 
and 6ih century A.D., the gems and precious stones have been referred to b\ 
convertible terms, mani Siwd ratna. 

It would thus appear that the word ratna as a technical term used in 
scientific treatises has had a longer history than dhdiu which, however, as a 
name of metals, is old enough. The term loha has held the ground for a longer 
period — even in works like Rasaratna-samuchchaya of the 14th century. But the 
term majii has allowed its rival to flourish parallel to itself and gra- 

dually supersede it ever since the times of Buddha, the Epics and earlicr 
Purauas. 

{c) Varahaniihira, 

Besides Susrufa^ the only impoitant work that supplies positive informa- 
tion on the enumeration and classification of rainas or manis during the classical 
perioeP is that scientific work of the sixth century, the Brihat Samhitd 
Varahamihira. This astronomer like, his predecessors of 1 000- 1500 years agt>, 
fully believes in the mundane influences of the planets and their movemeiif ^ 
and begins his work with the following words fathered upon the sage Garga : 

“ fhat prince meets with ruin who docs not support a Jyotisaka well-versed id 
all the divisions and sub-divisions of Samhita, and in Horoscopy and Astro- 
1101113'. jf iherc were no Jyotisakas, the inuhurtas, the tithis, the 

naksatrris ■■ * would go vviamg. * * He who loves pia^sperity oUf>hi , 

^ Hnariita Siinihitu Kdilt-d hy K;ivir;ij;i.s Dovc'iidra Nath Son and Up( 3 iulra. Nath Sni 
(1000) pp. *221-222. Su.snita kiiow.s ol' other ma uH as th^^ eoiiipound ending in udi or** rlr " 
implie.s ; hut perhaps docs not mention them as they arc not much used iu mediciin’. 
Thus, as Dr. Dutt says in the Muleria Medica of the II iiidus : vt tha precious stoiu -’, 
diamond, pearl, and (!oral only are much used in medicine. The rest arc rarely used or H"' 
u.sed at all/’ i». 92, (Edition of 1900). 

Alcjs.srs. Macdoncll and Keitli consider the word to denote any precious object m 
iiigveda, not noccssariJy a jewel, as later. Ved/c fndesc 11, 199. The older word mu 71 serins 
to more generic, raina is Llio w'ord hir more preciou.s suhstaneo.s. The word mn-ti 
be taken more widely, in which .souse it would include metals 011 the one hand, and gems 
on the. other. 

■ There has been very little critical study in the literature of this period, anti very 
few materials of a historical or sociological character are at present available. 
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not to live in a country devoid of a Jyotisaka. The Jyotisaka’ forms as it 
were the eye of the land.’* 

VarAha then describes the seven planets and the RAhii, but does not 
mention the Ketu, the ninth planet. In treating of the influences of the planets 
VarAha does not notice the connexion that may possibly exist between the 
grahas and the tatnas. 

Wlien, however, towards the close of his work, he notices the gems enu- 
merating them and describing their characteristics, he docs this not because 
these have any natural relationship with the gems of the firmament, but because, 
like these celestial orbs, and so many other things in the universe, viz.^ trees, 
animals, earthquakes, clouds, &c., they independently govern ibe destiny of man- 
kind. According to VarAhamihira, whatever directly or indirectly affects human 
welfare are important items and cannot be neglected in tliat aspect of Jyotisa 
SAstra which is being dealt with in Brihat SamhitCx, The planets have been 
discussed because they influence man’s destiny. So also the meteorological, 
agricultural and other phenomena have commanded his attention. I'lie same 
reasons demand of him space for the jewels and precious stones. V’araha has 
nothing to do with the propitiation of the planets and docs not care to study 
the gems“ in their special relations to the planets. 

VarAha has mentioned 22 gems, but describes only four in detail:— (i) 
Diamond, (2) Pearls, (3) Rubies, (4) Emeralds. And he treats of the influences 
f these as alTecting social welfare. 

The object of Varaha in introducing the subject of gems’ in the astronomi- 
cal work is set forth by him at the outset : ‘‘ A good gem brings prosperity to 
the king and a bad one brings misery. It is therefore necessary to examine 
the properties of gems with the help of persons learned in the science ; for a 
person’s tortune depends upon the gems he possesses. Elephants, horses and 
women possessed of excellent virtues arc also known as gems ; but diamonds 
and the like gems which are to be treated of in this chapter are stones and the 
like, possessed of many excellent qualities.” 

The treatment of gems in is thus quite independent of 

all astronomical ideas explained by the author in his last two works, Banclia- 
i>ifi(ihdnlika and Bnhajjdtaka^ as well as in certain portions of this work also. 
I i)C author mentions the special characteristics of such pieces o^' diamonds and 

' VarSha goes on : “ Evon the Mlechohlias and Vavanas who have woll-studiod fclio 
si ionco arc respccltMl as Uisis,” pp. lO-lU TransUiUon of Mr. Chidambram lyor, U. A., 
founder of Tiravadi Jotistaiitra 4:>abha (Madura, 1884). 

* Sec lyop’s liriliat Saiuhita XXXII 1- XXXVl (pp. 164-174). 

® In a sense Brihat Samhita is a socio-economic treatise dealing with the manner 
ill which the. lithosphere, h3"drospJiorc and atmosphere of the globe affect hum in condi- 
tioufij, rather than an astronomical, geographical or botanical work. It is thus to a certain 
extent allied to Artlw east m, and closely resembles YuJcti-kal pa tarn which is perhaps 
based upon it. 
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pearls as arc sacred to Indra, Yama, Visnu, Varunaand Agni, but refers to no 
species as the favourites of the sun or moon, etc. 

The great astronomical landmark of the 6th century, therefore, does not 
throw any light on any one of the several problems connected with the Doctrine 
of Nine Gems. We know only that the term is established and that the 

planets influence human beings. 

And this is almost where Vedic literature left us. 

(d) The Purcinas. 

The evidence of Aniarakosa, the lexicon, is not much useful. Agnipur^na 
(of the 8th century?) mentions many gems, but describes only eight: vajra, mara- 
kata, padmaraga or manikya (oriental ruby), uruvinda (corundum), saugan- 
(Ihika (spinel), mukta, indranila, and vaidurrya. This list differs from that in 
Sukra by taking corundum and spinel, but rejecting coral, agate, topaz. 

Twelve gems arc enumerated in the GarmXapnrdna (9th cent.?). Nine gcnis 
are mentioned as principal in the two works that follow: (i) Agastyamatam 
(loth century?) and (2) Visnudharmottarapurana (loth cent.?). Each of these 
treatises enumerates more than nine gems, but the first is important as haviiif^ 
for the first time referred to the use of nine gems* for the propitiation of the 
nine planets, and the second as having enumerated the same gems as mahdraUuis 
that are mentioned by Sukra. These two works thus supply two important 
factors contributing to the growth of the doctrine of nine gems, that is to be 
found in Sukraniti, viz., (i) the idea that nine gems are sacred to nine gralias, 
and (2) the classification or appreciation of the same gems as nine great jewels,’ 

{e) Sr! pa It, the astronomer. 

The idea of navagraha must therefore be traced to some astronomienl'^ 
treatise between Briliat Samhitd and As^astvamatam. That work is the /yo/nsfl- 
ratnamtild of Sripati, who flourished between the ages of the famous astroiic 
mers Brahmagupta (7th cent.), and Bhaskaracharyya (nth and 12th cent ). 
In this treatise there is the mention of nine gems to be used in propitiating tbc 
nine planets. Hut Sripati’s other work, Jdtakapaddhaii, which also deals with tbc 
influences of planets ov\ human beings mentions only seven planets.* In Sripati, 
therefore, we find both the (dd and the new ideas about the number and influ- 
ences of planets, fliis self-contradiction and inconsistency are to be explained 
by the fact that in bis time the i)rcvalcnt notion about nine planets and the 

* It gives the tests of only live gems. Sen the Text edited by l)p. Ufimdasa S(M). '1 1 m 
order of eons<'frat ion of gems to planet. s followed in this work is the same a.s in Siikraiii!*. 
though (he interpretation of the maharatiia varie.s. 

’ See the liengiili work, Astronomy and Aslronomors of the HUuIhSj by Prof. 
Chandra Jlay, pp. 78-10 ' (Kdil ion, 190J^). 

’ Hripatipuddhali, slokas 9, ehaptop TIT (Edition of Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
liombay, p. 8. 

“ M«ar.s, the Moon and Saturn have strength by night. Jupiter, tho Sun, and 
have potency by day. Mercury is strong at all times. ” 
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Utility of worshipping them especially by putting on gems was too powerful to 
he resisted. He had to incorporate in his second work what he liad rejected as 
unscientific in his first. 

Sripati’s date’ has not been fixed beyond doubt. He may be taken to 
have flourished about the loih century, in fact, to have been almost a contem- 
porary of the authors of Agastyamatam and Visnudharmottarapurana, These 
two works as well as JyotisaratnamaKl were produced in an atmosphere of the 
same ideas regarding gems, planets and the allied topics. 

Sripati’s work is important from another standpoint also. The Jyotsia- 
ratnamdld supplies the full astronomical text of the Doctrine of Navaratna that 
has been utilised in lolo for the mincralogical section of the Nitisdstra of 
Sukracharyya. The same nine gems (hut not called Mah^ratnas) and the same 
system of consecration of each to the planets, the same system of nomencla- 
ture are to be found in both.'^ Thus, according to Sripati, people should 
put on the ruby for the sun, peat I for the moon, coral for Mars, emerald for 
Mercury, topaz for Jupiter, diamond for Venus, sapphire for Saturn, gomeda for 
Rahu, and vniduryya for Ketu. 'fhis corresponds exactly to what Sukra- 
charyya says in lines 84-92 of section ii of Chapter IV. 'Hie same system of 
consecralion'is followed in the astronomical work, Jataka-Parijata, which devotes 
the whole second chapter to a discussion of the nature and properties of planets. 

It may be remarked here that the colour and lustre attributed to the nine 
planetary deities in the hymns called Navagrahadhydna lit in exactly with 
those described in Sukraniti as pertaining to the gems. Again, the images of 
Navagraha found at Konaraka and near Bhuvaneswara in Orissa are said to 
belong to temples not earlier than the loth century/ This is Dr. RajendralAl 
Mitia’s testimony in the Antiquities 0/ Orissa, The hymns, the images, the 
temples, the astrological calculations as well as the evidences of Ratnasastras — 
all point to the Doctrine of Navaratna not being older than the loth century. 

if) Subsequent Literature, 

Of the subsequent literature on the subject, Yul<li-‘kalpatarii is an important 
landmark. But though it is based on Garnda^ Agasfya and yisnudtuinnotlara, 
and though it gives details relating to enumeration, characteristics and prices 
‘•f the gcm.s, it docs not supply valuable information regardii3g the df^cirine of 
nine gems, as it does not treat of their astral connexions at all. 

So also most of the works of the 12th and 14th centuries are not important 
for our purposes. But Rasaraina-samuchchaya of the i3th-i4th century, 

' For a discussion of dates, soo Prof. Ray's Aslrounnnj of the. Hindus, 

* But Sripati does not u.sc the word niahiiratna, Visuudharmottara uses tho word 
makflrtitna, hut his nine maharatnas are not tho same as those of Sukra. If Sripati had 
taken the word nwhdratna from Vishnudhy his work would have been tho original i»roto- 
typo of Siikraiutl. As it Is, It is tho earliest authority for the verse in llasaratnasamnch- 
liuj/a about Havarutm, 

» See the chapter on «raha in Prof. Hay’s Aslronomij of the Hindus, 

15 
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which is a very important document in the literature on metals, mentions in 
Chapter IV, 5, that Mdnikya, mukta, vidruma {iarksya^ />., emerald), puspa, 
vidura (diamond), nila (sapphire), gomeda and viduraka are successively 
the ratnas of the nine planets. With the exception of the new terms used in 
this verse, Rasaratua-samuchchaya^ follows exactly the system in Sukraniti. 
This work mentions other gems as well, but regards these nine as the navaratna 
par excellence. The only point in which this differs from Sukraniti is that it does 
not apply the term mahdralna to these nine gems, The work thus fully agrees 
with Sripati’s Jyotisa-RatnamaU (loth-iith cent.). 

We now come down to Bhdvaprakdsa of the i6th century. This work, 
like the one just described, continues the full tradition originating in the astro- 
logical, religious and socio-economic literature of the 9th and loth centuries. 
The Rdjanighantn^ of the 17th century also mentions the same nine gems as 
sacred to the same planets. 

But the classification of navaratnas or nine gems into grades adopted in 
these two works differs from that in Sukraniti. Snkrachdryya calls all the 
nine gems by the name of tuahdrafnas. But Bhdiaprakdsa^ and the Rdjani- 
ghanlii mention five of them only as tnaUdyalnas and call the rest tiparalnas 
(inferior gems). 

{g) Re caplin I at la n. 

The historical inquiry into the doctrine of nine gems leads to the 
following conclusions about the age of the section in dealing with 

gems : 

1. The Sukra authors do not display astrological conceptions prior to or 
even contemporaneous with, tliose of Varahamihira (6tli cent. A.D.), 

2. The doctrine embodied in Sukraniti bears the influence of the follow- 
ing ideas ; 

(i) The enumeration and appreciation of gems as nine inahdralnas' 
adopted by the author of Vtiinudharviollarapurdna (loth cent. ?) who quotes 
Gariida, 

(ii) Ihc system of consecration of the nine gems (not necessarily 
mah^ratnas) to the nine planets followed in Agastyamatam (which is ])robahl y 
earlier than Visnudharniuitara, but belongs to the same age); as well as in 
Rasaratna-sannichchaya. 

1 Sec Sanskrit Text of tlic work edited ami. piddishod by ( lie Anaiidasram, INmwi.i. 
pages 10-12. 

^ See the Hindi Rdition (Ronare.s), p, 140. 

3 See Vmvnko^a (Vasn’s) Vol, IX, (navaratna). 

♦ Nine gcm.s are mentioned in (l)Ag;is(ya, (2) Visnudharmottara, (;J) Jyotiflarafna- 
indlA, (4) Sukraniti, (5) Hasaratna-sainuchcliaya, (6) Bhavaprakfisa, (7) Rajaiiighantu. 

Nine maharatnas are mentioned only in (1) Visnudliarmottara and (2) Sukraniti ; 
but the list i.s not the samrs in the two works. See the original text of Vispiidharmottara 
quoted in Dr. Son’s Hatiiumlui^ija, 
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(iii) The recognition of Rahu and Ketu as the two additional Grahas 
who should be worshipped along with the old seven, first noticed in the 
second work of the astrologer, Sripati, which, however, he had ignored in his 
earlier work. 

3. The doctrine is certainly older than the tradition embodied in 
Hhuvaprakasa and Rajanighantu (i6th and 17th cent.)* 

4. The doctrine in all particulars cannot be traced to any work on the 
subject, and has not been copied in tolo in any work that we know of. Sukraniti 
is sui generis in this respect, 

The date of the second work of Sripati, viz.^ Jyotisaralnamdld may thus 
be assigned to be the extreme upward limit of the Doctrine of Navaratna^ 
as it contains the first literary evidence of Navagraha^ This must be placed 
sometime in the loth century A. D. 

riie mineralogical section of Sukraniti thus yields two furthest limits 
of chronology : (i^ the loth century — furnished by the doctrine of nine gems, 
and (2) the 14th century- -^furnished by the doctrine of seven metals, 

Ihcrc is one difficulty that remains to be explained. If the doctrine of nine 
planets be the basis of the doctrine of nine gems, we might expect also a 
doctrine of nine metals. But, though Sukraniti mentions altogether nine 
metals, it recognises only seven as principal. Or, if the doctrine of seven 
metals has something to do with the original seven planets, wc might expect 
a corresponding Doctrine of Seven Gems as well. But in India the metals 
seem to have had no connexion with planets even up to 14th century, as has 
been discussed in the section on the doctrine of seven metals. 

Section ii, 

7 he Lconomic Mineralogy of Suh'dchchy yd* s India. 

The Mahdratnas, 

SukrAcharyya divides the nine reat gems into the following four 
classes in order of merit : — 

(1) Vajra, being Sresthatara^ far the best ; 

(2) Good or Srestha ; (i) Marakata, (ii) Manikj^a, (iii) Mukta ; 

(3) Middling or : (i) Indranila, (ii) Busyaragn, (iii) Vaiduryya ; 

(4) Inferior or Nicha : (i) Gomeda, (ii) Vidruma or Tiavala, 

t\ Vajra or Diamond. 

This gem is the favourite of the poet, viz^, Sukra' who is the preceptor of 
the Asuras and the author of our Nidsdsira. It is very transpaient and lias 
the lustre of the star. 

This is the best gem." The popular notion about it is that the woman 
who wants a son should never wear a diamond. I his is perhaps one of the haid 

Sukra IV, ii, 80. Sukra IV, ii, 08. ^ IV, 105, 
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substances which are to be used in cutting’ or writing upon gems. But it is 
to be noted that onl}' pearls and corals can be thus incised. 

1 he value of this gem in terms of ** money ” is given below 

(1) “ The price* of one whole diamond weighing one rati, but wide in extent, is 

live anvaruas or gold coinM. 

(2) “ The price i.s liv'v* times twenty-five gold coins), if it bo heavier than 

one rati and superior in extent. 

(fi) “ The price is to ho loss ami less according as the quality falls off.” 

This is according to the general theory that small weight but large bulk 
are the conditions of the high worth of jewels. I'he value may be expressed 
in terms of raii in the following way: ** Eight make one masA, ten 

mdsds make one suvarnaj' I hus 8o ratis make i gold coin ; therefore 400 ratis 
make 5 gold coins. I'lie ratio of diamond to gold, as expressed in the above 
extracts, would therefore be i to 400 ; or “ exchange- value” of diamond is 400 
times that of gold. 

This general ratio is to be modified by the following considerations : 

(1) Other things remaining the same, the exchange-value'* is (a) one- 
third less than the above (which determines the ^ normal ’ or * natural ’ 
value), if the stone be flat-shaped, (bi) one-half, if the stone has the colour of 
the reddish powder of bricks. [In 4 he general remarks on the value of gems 
we noticed that this colour is not appreciated.] 

(2) Other things remaining the same, the ‘exchange-value ’ (a) would be 
half, if two pieces together* weigh one rati) (U) half of this (/>., one-foiiith of 
the ‘ normal ’), if the stones be middling or inferior. 

(3) Other things remaining the same, the exchange- value of inferior or 
middling qualities would be determined in the following manner:® (a) By 
multiplying the weight in ratis by nine-sixteenth, [b) By adding together five- 
sixteenths and onc-thirticth. 

The general rule about the determination of the ‘money-value,’ i>., price 
and ‘ exchange-value * of diamond is given in the following lines : 

(i) The value of diamond is according to its in terms of rati,'* 

(2) Even in the case of small pieces, the weight^ has to be considered, not 
number (as with other gems), 

' Sukra IV, ii, 109-110, The goius cannot bo cut or written 14)011 by iron or stono^ 
(diamoml.s) except pearls and corals.” See p. 142 of my translation of 8 if/crnntti in ( Im* 
Sacred books of the Hindus Series. 

* Sukra rV, ii, 134-137 

* 8 ukra IV, ii, 138, 

" Sukra IV, ii, 140-142. 

» Sukra IV, ii, 143-144. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 146-148. Specialists would do well to verify the truth and propriety 
of those remarks. TJic comparative prices given hero would he discussed in the chapters 
on the Data of Ancient Indian Economies and Public Fimnee, 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 140-142, 

• Sukra IV, ii, 168, 
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“ 111 India diamonds occur over three wide areas : (1) the eastern side of the Deccan 
from the Penner to the Sone, (2) the Madras Presidency, especially in Kistna and Godavari 
basins, and (3) Chutia Nagporo ami Central Provinces to Bundelkhand. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the Indian diamonds have not as yet been found in what can bo called 
thei r original matrix. * ♦ * None of the Indian diamond fields can, at the provsent day, 
be viewed as of commercial importance, and it is difticult, if not impossible, to identif3’ for 
certain, all the localities alluded to by classical writers. *** India was the first and 
for a long period the only source of diamonds known to the Knropean nations. * ♦ * 
It appears to liavo been worn by the nobility of India long anterior to the earliest 
Kuropean mention of it. * * Tavernier was perhaps tlui first Kiiropean who travelled 
over India with the express purpose of inspecting diamond mines.” 

The legend of the origin of Koliinnr" is that it was found in the mines of the 
south of India, and was worn by one of the heroes of the Maluibhdratfi, Karna, king of 
Anga ; this would place it about 5000 years ago, or 3001 B. C. Nothing more of it is heard 
till it appears as the property of Vikrarnaditya, &c. 

u\ Muktd or Pear I s 

'riiis is the favourite of the moon,’ presided over by this planetary deity, 
and may have red, yellow, white and sydma (swarthy or greenish blue) 
colour. 

This gem is lower in value than diamond, but superior to the lowest, viz,, 
gomeda and vidruma, as well as to indran\la, pmyardga and vaidnryya, which 
arc middling stones. One characteristic of this jewel is that it can be written 
upon (like corals) by iron or stones.* 

In the section on general remarks we noticed that gems cannot deteriorate 
in value except through the wickedness of kings. But pearls and corals are 
to be exempted from this generalisation, for they do fade through use® in time. 
The deterioration comes in naturally. 

The following are the sources* of pearls recorded in Sukraniti: (i) 
fishes, (2) snakes, (3) conches, (4) boars, (5) bamboos, (6) clouds, (7) oyster-shells, 
'fhe greatest amount is said to come from these last. 

This last class of pearls is divided into three grades:’ (1 ) inferior, (2) 
middling and (3) excellent. It is only these pearls, again those derived from 
shells as mothers that can be pierced* and hence used in ornaments. Fhose 
coming from others cannot. 

' Dictionarij of Economic, Products of Jndut, pp. 93-101, Vol. Ill (ISOO). 

^ See Note on Ihc History of the Kohiiiur Diamond in Haudbonk of the Mttnnfucturcs and 
Arts of the Punjab. B3' Biuleii I’owell (1872), pp. 105-201. 

• Bukra IV, ii, 85. 

" Sukra IV, ii, 109-110. 

‘ Sukra IV, ii, 106. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 117-118. 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 122. 

Sukra IV, ii, 123. See account of pearl-boring in Baden Powell’s Punjab Alanu^ 
factnres, p. 102 (1872). 
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And the people of Ceylon * can make artificial pearls like those from shells. 
One should therefore carefully examine pearls before purchasing them. 

The test* is given below : “That certainly is not artificial which does not 
lose colour by being rubbed with vrihi paddy after having been soaked in hot 
saline water during the night. If it remains very bright it is really derived 
from shells. If it has middling lustre, it is otherwise/’ 

The Garudapiirdna^ and Vu'kti-kalpalaru'^ also describe the industry of the 
Ceylonese in artificial Pearl-manufacture. Brihat Samhild^ Garudapurdna and 
YtikMialpatarn mention Ceylon, PAralaukika, Saurastra (Guzrat), 'Famraparni 
(Malabar), Persia, Kouvera, Pandyavataka, and Haimadesa as the eight regions 
where oyster-pearls are found. According to AgaRtyamatam the places are 
Ceylon, Arabia, Persia, and Barbara (North Africa). 

Fhe following list of pearls is given in order of excellence,® the first 
being the best : — 

(a) As regards layers or skins : 

(1) Those with seven skins or coverings. 

(2) Those with five or four skins. 

(3) Those with three or two skins. 

(b) As regards colour : (?) 

(1) Red. 

(2) Yellow. 

(3) White. 

(4) Black. 

The following is the order of age,® the first being the oldest : (?) 

(1) Yellow. 

(2) Red. 

(3) White. 

(4) Black. 

Both these lists apply only to the pearls derived from oyster-shells. 

In connexion with the value of pearls the following things 
are to be noted : 

(i) The rati for the measurement’ of pearls is not the same as that for 
diamond and other stones. For ail gems twenty A’suwds wake one m// ; hut for 
pearls three are made by four Krisnaias; and twenty-four raits make 
one Ratnatanka, 

• Sukra IV, ii, 124-125. 

Sukra IV, ii, 126-128. Specialists may verify it. 

3 Quoted by Prof, Yogos CJjaiidra Ray in llulnaparik^fi, 

* Quoted by Dr. Ramadasa Sen in liatiuiralMHiia. 

^ Sukra TV, ii, 119-1*20. The correctness of 1 ho order may be tested by specialists. 

Sukra IV, ii, 121. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, m-132, 
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Now as 4 tankas ’ make i tola of gold, 96 ratts (Pearl-standard) make 1 
tola of gold. 

(2) The exchange-value of pearls varies according as the substance is 
of inferior, middling, and superior grades.*'* 

(3) The standard is cither diamond^ or gold,* 

The following arc the methods prescribed for the calculation of the 
prices of pearls : — 

(a) According to Diamond-standard : 

(1) If the pearl is of more than a thousand mtis in weight, then for 
every hundred ratis^ the value would be the same as of a diamond, less three 
hundred, divided by sixteen. (?) 

(2) If the pearl is more than hundred ratis in weight, then from every 
hundred ratis deduct twenty ratisf and after such deduction the value of each 
rati would be the same as that of the diamond of the first class. Thus if the 
\rcight of pearls be 200 ratis^ the price will be calculated after a deduction 
of 20 per cent, from the weight, upon the weight of 160 ratis. 

(/;) According to the Gold-standard : 

Multiply the weight® of the pearls in ratis by 13J and divide the product 
by 24, the quotient will be the value of the pearl in so many ratis of gold. 

The following arc some general remarks’ about the worth of pearls ; 

(1) The best pearls are valued at half the price of gold. 

(2) The best pearls are the red, yellow, round and white. 

(3) rhe worst are the flat ones and those having the lustre of 
powdered bricks. 

(4) The rest arc middling. 

“Tuticorin has been celebrated for its pearl-fishery* from a remote date, and as 
regards comparatively modern times, Friar Jordaiius, a Missionary Tbsliop, who visited 
India about the year 1330, tells ns that as many as 8,000 boats were thou engaged in the 
l»earl-li»herios of Tlnnovelly and Ceylon.’* 

Megasthenes’ account of Indian Pearls can be gleaned from Arrian’s Indica 
(VII— IX) and Pliny’s Natural Ilisiorij (IX, 55). Prom the Pcngali translation 
of the Greek origiiml of Megasthenes by Prof. Guha we gather that pearl-fishery 
was only an application of the ordinary principles of the Fishing Industry. 
It was known that the oyster shells or the mothcrs-of-pcarls lived in shoals like 
fishes, and resembled the community of bees with a ruling queen. If the chief 

‘ Sukra TV, ii, 183. * Snkra TV, ii, 152-154. 

* fcJukra IV, ii, 140. * Sukra IV, ii, 160-167. 

• Sukra TV, ii, 149-151. ’ «nkra IV, li, 108-170. 

♦ Sukra IV, ii, 160-170. 

" Pearl and Chank Fishories oC the Culf of Mannar, liy Thurston, Superinteiulont, 
Madras Government Museum, p. 0. 
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could be caught the vvliole group of oysters fell an easy prey. The shells 
were kept in a vessel full of salts for some time until the fleshy portion 
decomposed of itself, I he bony portion, the pearls, was then ready for use. 

According to Megasthenes the value of pearls was equal to three times 
that of pure gold of the same weight. 

tit. Mdnikya or Ruby. 

rhis is the sun’s favourite,* of red colour, and has the bright lustre of 
indragopa insect. This belongs to the class of gems intermediate* between 
vajra^ the best, and the middling ones. It is, therefore, appreciated equally with 
pearls and emeralds. The comparative values arc not stated. We are told simply, 
as we have seen, that the emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of a ruby."* 
There is one more information about mCinikya^ vlz.^ that regarding padmardga,'^ 
which is said to be one of its varieties and has the lustre of red lotus. 

“ The iiaino/' is applied by lapidaries and jewellers to two distinct minerals-— the true 
or oriental ruby and spinel ruby. The former may be called a red varietj'^ of corundum, 
is aluiuinic oxide. The spinel ruby is an aliiminate of magnesium. * Xho ruby receives 
the name “ oriental " from the fact of the finest red and violet varieties being obtained 
from Ceylon* Ava and other parts of the East. ” 

“ The delicate" rose pink variety of spinel, known .as balas ruby, was worked tor 
centuries in B.adakshan. In the time of Marco Polotlie mines were wliolJy in the Jiamls 
of the king of Balkli. 

“ The chief sources, however, both of the oriental and i lie spinel ruby are the mine.^ 
of Upper Burma. * * * The ruby mines of Burma were /irst made known by Burotieaii 
travellers towards the end of the ilftcciitli century* rubies come next in value lo 
diamonds. ♦ * Like most other jewels, rubies have some fancied tallsmanie virtues 
attached to them. In many parts of India a bracelet formed of nine gems, of whicJi tlic 
ruby is one, is supposed to protect the wearer from the evil eye. ” 

iv, Pdchiy Marakaia^ Gdruhnala or Emerald, 

I'his is the favourite of the planetary deity Mercury.'* It has the lustre 
of the feathers of the peacock or of the chdsha (iiilakaritha) bird. 

This belongs to tlie class of pearls and mdmkya,'^ />., just inferior to tb' 
vajra or diamond and snpo ior lo tbc middling class. If the gdrtitniaia is 
it deserves the ])i icc of a manikya or ruby, * 

According to Garudapttrdna and Agasiyamatam the source of this gem 
is rurkey. According to Ralnasamgraha it is Mlechchhadcsa. 


' Sukra 1 V, ii, 81. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 93-y.j. 

Sukra 1 V, ii, lo7. 

Sukra TV, ii, 104 

Kncyclopjcdia Britanulca—Chemistry. 

Dictionary of the Economic Prodiicta of India (I8U2), VoJ. VI, Part I, pp, 684-680. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 87. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 98-96. 

® Sukra IV, ii, 167. 
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V, IndranXla or Sapphire, 

This is the Saturn’s favourite,^ is not white, but has the colour of deep 
clouds (blue;. This belongs to the madhyama ® or middling class of gems, like 
pusyardga and vaiduryya^ te.^ just superior to the lowest class comprising 
gomeda and pravdla. 'Fhe value of indranila is perhaps the same as that of 
gold, as can be guessed from the following : Fhc pusyardga weghing one 
rati deserves half the price of indranila^ or gold (of the same weight). 

“ It is classed ^ with ‘ gems or precious stones ’ in contradistinction to the ‘inferior 
gonis.’ It is a blue transparent variety of cornndura (AI.2 O3) and differs from the oriental 
ruby merely in its colour.* * * Sapphires of various colours occMir in India.* * * 

Sapphire is found along with many o( her varieties of corundum in the ruby mines of Uj)per 
Barma. * * In Ceylon * * sapphires are found fr<H]u<*iitly. In 1882 a remarkable 
discovery of sapphiros was made in Kashmir territory.” 

vi. Vaiduryya, 

Prof. Yoges Chandra Ray considers this to be chrysoberyl (oriental 
cat’s eye), Wilson takes it for lapis lazuli. 

This is the Kelu’s favourite.® has the lustre of cat’s eyes and has its 
particles moving. 

Like indranila \\, belongs to the middling class of gcins.*^ I hat piece whose 
three rays are coming out deserves high pi ice.** Comparative values are not 
given. 

vii. Pusyardga or Topaz. 

"Ibis is the favourite of Jupiter® and has the brilliancy of gold. It 
belongs to the middling class® of gems. 

The piece weighing one rati deserves, tis has been quoted above, half the 
price of gold or sapphire of the same weight. 

“ It may be delined" as a nuosilicate of aluminia (AJ^ Oj, Si). ♦ * The oriental 
topaz is in reality a yellow sapphire or corundum. Of the. occurrence of topaz in India, 
Ball says, “there appears to ])c no authentic record, a reported discovery in the basalt 
of the Ftajmahal hills being open to question, Ceylon, it is believed, yields a not incon- 
siderable proportion of the topaz of commerce.” 

According to Garudapurdna the source is Himalaya; according to Paltia- 
samgraha^ it is Karka and Ceylon, 

via. Gomeda, 

It is difficult to identify it. It is agate according to Wilson/* but zircon 
according to Yoges Chandra Ray. information about this is as meagre as about 
coral in Sukraniti. 

' Sukra IV, ii, t)0. ' Sukra IV, ii, 5)5. ^ Sukra IV, ii, le5t). 

* Dictionary of the Economic Prndiicli^ of IndUit pi). 474-475, Vo], VI, Part II, 

Sukra IV, ii, 92. ' Sukra 1 V, ii, 8;). 

“ Sukra IV, ii, 94. ' Sukra IV, ii, 94. 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 100. Hukra IV, ii, 159. 

Dictionary of the Economic Pmdncts of India p. 70, Vol. VI, Part IV. 

Wilson describes it as a stone brought from the llimala^’a and the Indus, having 
four different colours, e.g.f white, pale-yellow, red and ihirk-bluo. 

10 
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It is the Rahu’s favourite,* and like coral has yellowish red or orange 
colour. Like coral again it belongs to the lowest class.® Its value is not* to be 
determined by weight like that of all other gems. It does not deserve* 
weighing, as it is very low-priced. 

The region is Himalaya and Sindhu according to Yuktukalpataru. 

ix, Pravdla^ Vidruma or Coral. 

This is the favourite gem of Mars * and has yellowish red colour. Like 
gomeda^ it is one of the lowest ratnas. 

It fades through use® in time. Like pearls, corals can be cut or written 
upon^ by iron and stones diamonds). Corals weighing one tola deserve 

half the price of the gold of the same weight.® 

“ In addition • to being used for adornment ornamental corals have boon used in 
Hindu medicine from a very ancient time and are mentioned by Susnita. Ainslio remarks 
that the Tamil practitioners proscribe the red coral when calcined in cases of diabetes 
and bleeding piles.** 

Section ir. 

Miscellaneous. 

'I'here are certain substances more or less allied to those dealt with in 
this chapter that have been referred to by the authors of the Sukra cycle in their 
description of the kal^s, the artisans, the industries and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. These should be noted in an account of the mineralogical data avail- 
able from the Suhraniti. 

One of the general rules for the guidance of kings is that they should 
accumulate for future purposes such things as are useful to man. Among these 
are mentioned minerals,*® implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels, etc. 

I, Sulphur. 

Sulphur** has been mentioned as an ingredient of gunpowder.*® I'lic 
following are the recipes for this preparation : 

(i) Five palas^'^ of mvarchi salt (saltpetre), one pala of sulphur, and one 

' Sukra IV, ii, Dl. ■* Sukrii IV, ii, 121). ^ Sukra IV, ii, 86. 

■ Sukra IV, ii, 96-05. ' Sukra IV, ii, 162. Sukr.a IV, ii, 106, 115-116. 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 109-110, The reader is requested to note the change in the translation 

given hero from that given on p. 142 of the Yol. XI H of the »Surrcd Books of the Hindus Series. 

" Sukra IV, ii, 161, 

^Dictionary of the tU'-unomic Products of TitdiUf p. 562, Vol. II (1889). 

Sukra IV, ii, 60-66. 

" The use of sulphur in medicines as copper sulphate, and iron sulphate (copperas) 
as old as Charahu Savihitd. 

Dr. Uajcndralal Mitra, who discovered the Sukraniti in 1875, doubts the authenticity 
of these lines (vide /udo-Ar//un«, Vol. I, pp, 609-12). But Dr. Gustav Opport, who edited 
and published the Text for tlic Madras Government in 1882, proves by quotations from 
Vedas* Asoka’s Kdicts &c., that “ firearms and gunpowder existed in Ancient India.” See 
his preface to Sukraniti published by ^Madras Govornraciit, also his essays on the authen- 
ticity ofSukraniti, and Firearms and weapons in Ancient India published by Higginbotiiani 
& Co., Madras (1880), 

Bukra IV, vii, 400-404. 
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pala of charcoal from the wood of ar^za (Calotropis gigantea), snuhi (Euphorbia 
neriifolia) and other trees burnt in a manner that prevents the escape of smoke 
have to be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then dissolved in the juices 
of snuhi^ arka^ and garlic (Alliujii sativum), then dried up by heat, and finally 
powdered like sugar. 

(2) Six or four parts' of saltpetre may also be used in the preparation 
of gunpowder. Sulphur and charcoal would remain the same. 

(3) Experts make gunpowders in various ways^ and of white and other 
colours according to the relative quantities of constituents -.—Charcoal, sulphur, 
saltpetre, stones, haritdl (orpiment)’ lead, hmgul, iron calces (oxides), camphor, 
jatu (lac), indigo, juice o{ sarala tree(Pinus longifolia). 

rhe use of salts, Suvarchi or saltpetre,* has been referred to in the 

above recipes. 

The mention of sulphur introduces us to a fact of great economic 
importance, and furnishes a solid basis for interpreting certain phases in the 
industrial history of India. “ Chemical and metallurgical industries,** says 
Mr. Holland, Director of the Geological Survey of India, 

“aro essentially f?regarioiis in their habits. *** The bye-prochict is a serious and 
indispensable item in the sources of profit, and the failure to utilise bye-products 
necessarily involves neglect of the minerals which will not pay to work for the 
metal alone.” 

The demand for sulphur in ancient India and the consequent su))ply of it in 
response necessarily involved, according to this ‘principle of association* which 
is really an aspect of the Doctrine of the “Localisation* of Industries,*’ a good 
number of auxiliary and allied industries in mining, metallurgy and manufacture, 
utilising the bye-products. The fact that there are no such auxiliary industries in 
modern India is the real explanation, according to Mr. Holland, of why a good 
many otherwise rich metalliferous ores cannot be worked. 

We can easily turn this economic fact of modern times to account in 
understanding the industrial situation of the country in by-gone days. Thus 
we arc led to infer the existence in ancient India, side by side with the sulphur 
industry, of all those to which it is a key. Says Mr. Holland : 

“Sulphuric acid is essential for the manufacture of snlphnr-phospliatos, tlio pnrifi- 
eation of mineral oils and tlie production of nminoniiim sulphates, various acids, and a host 
of minor products ; it is a necessary link in the chain of operations involved in the 
inannfactupo of the alkalies, with which arc bound up the industries of making soap, glass, 

' Snkra IV, vii, 405-406. 

* Snkra IV, vii, 4 11-415. 

3 “Most of tho older Sanskrit MSS. are written on paper prepared with liuritala to 
preserve them from the ravages of insects, and this it does most elTcctually” — Dutt. 
Dr. Mitva also describes arsenieised paper in his report on Sanskrit MSS. in tho proceed- 
ings of tho Asiatic Society for March, 

* This salt has been mentioned in CJuivakd Hawhitd and Susviila Sarnhita also. 

* Illustrated in modern Europe by the contiguity of Iron and Coal Industry. 
“ Many of tho most profitable copper mines in the world could not be worked but for 
the demand for sulphur in snlphuric acid rnamifacture, and for sulphuric acid there 
would be no demaud but for a string of other chemical industries in which it is iis^d.” 
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paper, oils, dyes, and colouring; matters ; and as a bye-product it permits the remunerative 
smelting of ores which it would bo impossible otherwise to develop." 

Industry in ancient India nuist therefore have been more richly diversified 
than at present. In fact, the extinction of several industries in modern India 
is explained by Mr. Holland in the following lines : 

“ During the last hundred years the cost of a ton of sulphuric acid in England has been 
reduced from UBO to inidor .i52, and it is in consequence of the attendant revolution in 
the Europen chemical industries, aided by increased facilities for transport, that in India 
the manufactures of alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and alkalies have been all but extermi- 
nated ; that the export trade in nitre has been reduced instead of developed ; that copper 
and several other metals are no longer smelted ; that the country is robbed every year of 
nearly 1,00,000 tons of phospliatic fertilisers, and that it is compelled to pay over 10 
million sterling for products obtained in Europe from minerals identical with those 
lying idle in India." * 

And this state will continue until industries arise demanding a sufficient 
number of chemical products to complete an economic cycle.” 

Exactly the reverse must have been the condition of manufacture and 
commerce in ancient India, and for the opposite reasons. 

In the Economic Volume* of the Indian Empire^ also, in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India Sries, Mr. Holland harps on this decline of ancient chemi- 
cal industries : 

"In this respect India of to-day stands in contrast to tho India of a century ago. 
The European chemist, armed with (he cheap supplies of sulphuric acid and alkali * * ♦ has 
been enabled to stamp out, in all but remote localities, tho onct^ nourishing native 
manufactures of alum, tho varioirs alkaline compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, 
lead, steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the export trade in nitre and borax. The high 
quality of tho native-made iron, tho early anticipation of tho processes’ now employed 
in Europe for the manufacture of high class steels and the art istic products in copper and 
brass gave the country a preminent position in the ancient metallurgical world, while as a 
chief source of nitre India held a position of peculiar political importance, until less 
than fortj' years ago, the chemical manufacturer of I0ur(*po found, atiiong his byo-products, 
cheaper and more olToctive compounds for tho rnn mi fact lire of explosives." 

2. Glass, 

Rajendralai says that the word Kacha for glass occurs in works consider- 
ably over 2,000 years ; and “ seeing that the Singhalese who borrowed all the 
arts of civilised life from the Hindus, make mention, in the of a 

glass pinnacle, in the 2nd cent. H. C, aiid of a glass. mirror in the 3rd cent. 
13 . C. ( Tennent’s Ce3 Ion I, 454)1 and Pliny describes the glass of India being 
superior to all others from the circumstance of its being made of pounded 
crystal it would not be presumptuous to believe that it was in ancient times 
used in India in the formation of looking glasses.” 

In Indo-Aryans Vol. 1 , Dr, Rdjendraldl also refers to the knowledge 
which the Hindus had of glass as a material for the fabrication of ornaments ; 

^ Review of the Mineral Production of India during the years 1898-1003 By T. H- 
Holland, P.R.8. (1906), see pp. 7-8, 117. 

* Chapter III, Mine.s and Minerals, p. 129 (Oxford, 1907). 

* /bee Hindu Chemistry^ Yoi« H., for Seal’s account of Hindu achievements in chemical 
industry. * 
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but from a passage in the Yukti-kalpataru it appears that it was also used 
lor drinking cups or tumblers, the physiological effect of drinking water 
from vessels of glass being described to be similar to that of vessels made of 
crystal. 

In Sukraniii Glass has been mentioned only once, 'I'he making of glass* 
vessels Is a 

About the antiquity of glass in India, Mr. Jayaswal remarks in reviewing 
Dr. Schoff’s Peripltis for the Modern Review : 

“ Glass ill India was a manufacture long before R became known to Ceylon (Jlrd 
century ll.C.,) The Artlia-8astra calls false gems “ glass-gems,” and mentions the manu- 
facture of glass. Pliny’s description that the glass of India was superior to all others, 
because it was “ made of pounded crystal ’’ and because of the discovery made by the 
Hindus of the art of colouring crystal, indicates a long previous history of the industry in 
this country. Coloured glass was well-known to the Artha-Sustra. The glass-worker, 
called at present Maniijdra, is mentioned by the very name (Manikara) in the Mahavastu. 

riie following arc the remarks of Dobbs : 

“The manufacture of glass * was known in ancient India as early as 800 B.C., for in 
Vajitruefhi glass is mentioned as one of the articles of which female ornaments were made. 
It is also noticed in the Mnhabhurataf and in an old book called the YuktUkulpataru that the 
»dTects on the human system of drinking water out of a glass tumldor are staled to bo the 
same as those of drinking out of a crystal cup. In more recent times, in the 16th century, 
the glass of India is said to have been exported in large (puuitities to Europe, and in the 
north of Italy there is a tradition that the Venetians at one time obtained, if not their 
raw glass at least its ingredients, from the plains of llindusthan.” 

Mr, I'aw Sein-kaw also bears testimony to the antiquity of Indian potter}^ 
both glazed and earthen, and to its having influenced the pottery and glassware 
of Burma. “ The ceramic art did not achieve any public recognition in Europe 
till the i6th century A. D , but long before that period the pottery of Burma 
bad become famous.” Ibn Baluta, the celebrated Arabian traveller of the 14th 
century, also recorded the fact. 

Ill Yub’s Hobson- Jobsan wc have the following ; — 

“ In this town of Martaban (now a small village in Amherst district) are made very 
largtj and beautiful porcelain vases, and some of glazed earthenware of a black colour, 
which are highly valued among the Moors, and they c^xport them as morchandiso.” 

And Mr. Scinkaw observes that Faikkala, one of the most important 
seaports of the country governed by the rulers of Martaban : 

“ was colonised, (as the name implies), by' the Gainlas of the ancient city of Gonr 
in Bengal. On the site of this historic Taikkala, traces of a wall and moat still exist, and 
Iragmonts of pottery and glazed tiles are found.” 

3. Alkalies, 

Alkalies also have been mentioned in Suhranifi as Ksdras, 'Thus one of 
the 64* arts or kalds is the extraction or preparation of alkalies. Government 

^ 8ukra IV, iii, 191. 

* See Mouoyvaph on the rotter ij and Glass Industries of the }<orth-Wesicrn Provinrei; 
ftfid Oudh by Dobbs (1895, Chaiitcr I\, p. 29). 

* Monograph on the Pottery and Glass mire of Burma (1894-95), pp. 2-3, 

^ Sukra IV, iii, 150. 
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revenue from this chemical industry is declared to be one-halP of the produce 
after the costs have been met. 

4. Stones. 

Stones have been refeired to several times. We have just seen that 
these may be used as ingredients for gunpowder. Their use in statuary, 
iconography, and sculpture has been mentioned by the Sukra authors in their 
description of the images of gods. Wc have already alluded to this in connexion 
with metals. 

We arc told that stones are next in importance to metals in the construction 
of images in point of durability,® and superior to all other materials, sands, 
pastes, paints, enamels, earth, wood, &c. The rcsponsiblity of the sculptor, 
therefore, is very great. For he must have to be well up in the conventions of 
the art. His workmanship would not be appreciated unless it conforms to the 
exact rules laid down by the masters of Silpasdstras, 

1 he images that are made of less durable material are not examined by 
people very critically, and hence may be executed without particular care. But 
stone being a durable material involves on the artist an extra amount of careful- 
ness. 

But such stones as are found in hills and rivers may be used for religious 
purposes without human art being made to work upon them. Defects of* 
measurement are not to be noticed in such images, e.g,, the natural Vdnalingas 
of the Narmada valley, Chandrakanta gems, or stones found in the Gandaka 
river. 

When stone images are constructed the worshippers should observe a rule 
with regard to the colour of the material used. ** The white stone* is pre- 
scribed for the Satyayuga as indicating sdttwika type of images, the yellow and 
red stones are prescribed for Tretayuga and Dwaparayuga respectively as 
indicating rdjasika type, and the black stones for the Kaliyuga as indicating 
tdmasika type, i'hese types of images will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Image worship being a universal feature of Indian religious life, the 
industry connected with stones must be expected to have been a very rich one 
in the days of Sukra authors, as in all ages in Indian history. Not in 
religious life only, but in other departments of the social life of the people 
also, stone-quarrying, stone-carving, stone-inlaying as well as other industries 
and fine arts connected with the manipulation of sandstones, building stoiif^. 
granite and marble, have played a conspicuous part. Hence in Sukraniti we 
find that among the sixty-four kalds there is one connected with stones.* 

' Sukra IV, ii, 283-35. 

a Sukra IV, iv, 150-151. 

3 Sukra IV, iv, 805-308. 

^ Sukra IV, iv, 310-313. 

* Sukra IV, iii, 167-168. 
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This consists in the art of cleansing, polishing, dyeing, rinsing, &c., of stone 
vessels. There is another art also mentioned by Sukracharyya as being an 
auxiliary of Ayurveda. This is the melting and incineration of stones,’ 

Again, stone-carvers* arc sufficiently important to be recognised by the 
statesmen of the Sukra cycle in their enumeration of the artists and artisans 
whom the state should “ protect ” by finding suitable employment. 

It is stated by Fergusson that there is no stone architecture in India 
earlier than the 3rd century B.C. But says Mr. Crosthwaite 

“ The negative fact that no stone architecture previous to Asoha has yet been 
discovered, docs not justify the positive conclusion arrived at by Kergnsson. * * » TJie 
famous ^aran&Ui stupa and the stupa near Kasia in Gorakhimr are oven older than the 
;ird century IbO. The excavation of a stupa at Tiprahwa in Hasti District yielded a casket 
hearing an inscription in the character of the Srd or 4th century H.C. * ♦ + The stone 
mason’s art must have existed in India for some centuries before Asoka’s reign. ” 

1 he following refers to Southern India : 

** Early stone-carving reached a high degree of perfection, first under ilie Buddhists 
in India and even sometime before it* ** ♦ following the Buddhists each successive Hindu 
ilynasty loft examples of their partieular styles. *** Towards flu* end of the Hindu 
period the Vijayaiiagara kings were the greatest patrons of stone-earving. 

“The perfection ‘ to which the art of stone-carving was carried and tlio propor- 
tions attained by the industry can bo readily, if roughly, ganged by the extent of the 
architectural remains still in existence, and the profusion and finish of tlio ornamcmtal 
work with which they are enriched. The proportion which the decorative Industry 
bore to the constructive defies accurate computation, but judged liy European standards 
it must have been extraordinarily high. 

Mr. Vincent Smith® testifies to the skill of IliiKlu lapidaries : 

“Hindus, as ^Ir. King observes, were among tlio. earliest of mankind to attain 
to mechanical perfection and facility in the treatment i>f the hardest stones, exe- 
cuting with facility many operations which would ballh' thc^ skill {t[ the most expert 
inndcni lapidary; such as boring tine holes wiih the gj-imtest precision, not imu-ely 
through the sardonyx, but evc'ii through the sapphire and the ruby. All considerable 
collections of Indian antiquities eeniprise numerous specimens of iiierccd beads mad? of 
various precious and semi-precious stones, which display t he compbde mastt'ry of the 
old craftsmen over the most different material. 

Regarding the use of stones in the manufacture of sofas, chairs, benches, 
etc., in Hindu India, the following is quoted from Ifuio-Arvam i'' Of stones, 
tlie gritty sandstone alone was condemned, and the other kinds recommended, 
with the proviso that the colour of the stone should correspond with that of 
the planet which presided for the time being on the destiny of the person who 

’ Sukra IV, iii, 145. 

2 Sukra II, .S«7-31)8. 

* Monograph on Stone Carving ^U)06). 

* Monograph on Sitonc-carvhig and hiUtging in Southern India t>y Ilea tUlOG). 

Stone^caruing and TnUiying thr Uumbng Prcsidcnci/ by FiippiM* (1900). 

" History of Fine Art, p. <155, 

^ Sukra I, 252-63. 
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was to use the seat ; thus when a man happened to be under the influence 
of Saturn, he had to use a stone seat of a blue colour, but if Venus happened 
to be the presiding planet, a bright yellow stone was the most appropriate.’* 

Regarding evidences for the treatment of stones in Hindu Architecture and 
Sculpture, besides the works of the historians of Indian Art, previously referred 
to several times, some of the unpublished collections of private associations 
in Hengal deserve a special mention. Such literary bodies are the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta, Rangpur Sahitya Parisat, Dacca Sahitya Parisat, etc., 
and District Council of National Education, Malda, whose collections' of Gaucla 
and Pandua relics were exhibited by the distinguished antiquarian, Radhes 
Chandra Seth, at a conference of the men of letters belonging to North Bengal. 
But the most considerable are the recent finds of the Varendra Research Society 
in Rajsahi. All these stones have opened up a new field for students of Indian 
art-culture and archaeology. 

The explorations of this last academy have presented us with some of the 
most exquisite specimens of stone images of various Buddhistic and Hindu 
gods and goddesses of the I'antric type, which should have a place in 
the sculpture-gallery of the nation, as embodying probably the ideals of an yet 
unstudied School of Hindu Art. We have also inscribed stone-pillars and 
monuments which reveal altogether unknown facts of the political, economic, and 
commercial history of Eastern India in mediaeval times (8th— 13th cent). To 
quote Mr, Aksaya Kum^r Maitra, the guide and philosopher of the Varendra 
school of historical research : riiese and similar inscriptions show at a glance 
of what stuff were made the people of old Bengal, who at one time extended 
their empire from shore to shore, between the Himalayas on the North and 
the Vindhya on the South, and what constituted the high education of the 
people of that age.” Further, “although the Pala kings were Buddliists, their 
hereditary ministers were all Brahmans, * * * Bhatta Gurava, the builder 
of this monument, was not only a pious Brahman, but was also an efficient 
minister of state, a valiant warrior, and a poet who used to be looked upon 
by his contemporaries as a Valmiki of the Kalikdla^ 

The most important stone pillars brought to prominent notice by this 
school of historians arc (i) the inscribed Gamdastambha pillar (in Dinajpur), (2) 
the inscribed pillar of the Kamboja king— a carved pillar of black basalt (in 
Dinajpur), (3) the pillar of the Kaivarta leader — a stone monolith “ which may 
be looked upon as a finger-post to indicate the decline and fall ** of the Pala 
Empire. 

Stone-images of Visnu, Durga, Sun-god, Bodhisattva, etc., found by the 
Varendra Research Society, as well as other materials in their possession 
enable Mr. Maitra to make the following remarks with regard to what may 
be proved to be the site of the capital of an old prosperous empire in the 

1 See the full report of the Malda Conference (1911) published in Bengali (1913) l>y 
the Sdhitya Par^at of Rangpur. 
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modern district of Malda, lying north to south on the east of the river Maha- 
nanda : “ It was indeed a city of palaces/ a city of gardens, and a city of fine 

tanks, * * * These suburban areas (including modern Pandua, Kaligrama,* and 
other modern villages) enjoyed for a long time a great reputation as an import- 
ant centre of the old weaving industry of Bengal. * * * Towards the south 
of the great city, there was another suburb, modern Madhaipur, still remem- 
bered as one of the traditional centres of Sanskrit education in the Empire 
of Gauda under the Hindus, before Nadia asserted its influence. * * ♦ Old 
Malda was the port of the city connected with the Far East as well as with the 
historic markets of the western world.” 

* See Stones of Vdrendra — in the Modern Review, June, August and September 1012* 

* An important Tantric image of the goddess, popularly called Bhairavi, in the vicinity 
cf Kaligr&ma, has been brought to the notice of the literary world by Mr, Harld&sa Palit, 
of the District Council of National Education, Malda, and described with illustration in 
the Bengali monthly, the GriJiastha, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DATA OP ANCIENT INDIAN BOTANY. 

Section i. 

Sukraniti an a source of Botanical Information* 

In Sukraniti references to plants and plant-life fall into three classes : 

1. The Nitisastra being the architectonic or dominant science, whatever 
has any influence on human and social life must be discussed in it. Treatment 
of botanical topics thus has a very natural place in Sukraniti. In Hindu 
literature there is the tradition of Varahamihira, the scientist of the 6th 
century A.D., having treated of more than a thousand phenomena of Nature 
as affecting.the well-being of humanity in his celebrated treatise, Brihat Samhitd. 

2. The flora of a locality as well as the Botanical ideas obtaining in any 
epoch cannot but leave their mark on the literary activities of a people. The 
casual references of authors to vegetation, the features or habits of plants, 
and their uses in social life are some of the internal evidences which may be 
interpreted as telling the story of the author’s range of experiences. Like the 
Data of ancient Indian Mineralogy and Geography, the Data of ancient Indian 
Botany that may be culled from a study of the flora in Sukraniti would thus 
furnish important clues to the home and surroundings as well as the epoch 
in which the authors of the Sukra cycle flourished. For in the first place, 
types of flora vary from province to province, and secondly, the knowledge 
about plant-life changes from epoch to epoch. I'he Botanical references in 
Sukraniti, therefore, must carry with them the ‘ spirit ’ of both Space and Time. 

3. The authors of the Sukra cycle have not treated of plants as plants^ 
but as substances having a direct or indirect bearing on the social, economic 
and political topics that concern them mainly. The treatment of plants in 
Sukraniti is, therefore, not at all what should be expected in Botany as an 
abstract science^ but is purely utilitarian or economic. 'Fhe Economic Botany 
of Sukr^charyya, again, eschews the medical or Ayurvedic, and industrial or 
artistic branches, but is treated of only in the following aspects : (i) Agriculture, 
(2) Horticulture and (3) Forestry. 

Section 2. 

Identification of the Sukra Flora. 

'Hie trees, plants, shrubs, creepers, &c., mentioned in Sukraniti are being 
shown in three schedules.* 'I he first schedule contains the plants grouped 
together by the authors of the Sukra cycle under the common name of 
Phalinahox fruit-bearing. The second schedule contains the plants grouped 

’ See tho list-s in Meyon’s Botanical Geography (Kay Society, London, 1846), 
pp. 200-895. 
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together in the treatise under the common name of Kantakinah (thorny) and 
Aranyaka (growing in forests). 

The classification is not at all scientific according to the principles of 
modern Botany, nor does it indicate any cleverness from the ordinary stand- 
point of the layman. For even as yielding edible fruits some of the plants 
mentioned in the second list might be well-placed in the first. 

The third schedule contains the trees, plants, or shrubs to which only 
casual references have been made. 

{a) The Phalinah or F ruit-bearing Trees,' 

It is to be noted that the term fruit-bearing has not been used in the strict 
Botanical sense of Phanerogams, which, being flowering plants, are necessarily 
also fruit-bearing. The Sukra authors mean simply that these trees grow 
fruits either in abundance or such as are appreciated by men as edibles or 
articles of commerce. 


Sanskrit name. Enolisii name, botanical name. Habitat. 

I. Udamvara ... ... Ficus tjlomerata ... Sub-himalayan tract and outer 

valleys, in ravines, on the banks 
of rivers and in damp places, 
Ajrnere-Merwara, Aboo, Bchar, 
Chutia Nagpur, Bengal plains, 
Khasi Hills, Chittagong, Lower 
Burma, Irrawadi valley, Western 
Peninsula, Central Provinces, 

Aowattha Holy fig-troo Ficus religiosa Indigenous in the Sub-himalyau 

(Peepul), tract. Cultivated throughout 

India. Hare in tho arid regions 
of N. W. India, Common on and 
destructive to buildings in 
Bengal. Sacred to Hindus and 
Buddhists. 


». Vata 


4. Chinchft 


Cliandaiia 


Jdmbh&la 


Banyan Ficus bengalcnsis Commonly planted by the Hindus 

throughout India as far north 
as Peshawar and in tho outer 
Himalaya as high as 4,000 feet. 

Tamarind Tamarindus imlica Cultivated throughout India and 

Burma. Self-sown in waste and 
forest lands. The fruit does 
not ripen west of Amballa. 

Sandal Siditulum album Indigenous in W. Peninsula. 

Grown in gardens north as far 
as Saharanpur. 


Lime— acid and Citrus medieu 
sweet, citron, 
lemon. 


Kumaon, C. P., Sikkim, Garo Hills, 
Satpura Hills, Western Ghats, 
Chittagong, Khasi Hills. 


Soo Botanical Volnme of tho Uomhay Onsfitteer (1886), Indian Trees by Brandis, I ndhje- 
nous Drngs of Indid by Kanny tail Boy and Dictiomry of Economic Products by Watt. 



Sanskrit name. 
1, Eadarnba ... 


Asoka 


9. Vakula 


XO. Vilwa 


11. Amrita 

12. Eapit t h a k a 
(K&t bol in 
Hindi). 

18. Hfijadaua 


14 , Amra 


16. Punn&ga 


\6» K&fttViainTa 
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English name. Botanical name. 
... Nauclea cadamba ... 


Jonesia aaoka 


M imusops elengi ... 


Bae) tree jEgle marmeloa 


Pear tree Pyrtis communiB 
(Nfispfiti in 
Hindi). 

Wood-apple ... Feronia elephanium 


MimuBops hexandra 


Mango Mangifera Indica . . . 


Calophyllum 
inophyllum. 


Mi^rica ^|>ida 


Habitat. 

Terai and outer hills of Sikkim to 
3,000 feet, overgreoii forests of 
North Eanara, Northern Circars, 
Guddapah and Karnul, Eastern 
slopes of the Pegu Yoma. Com* 
monly planted. 

Ehasi Hills, Arakan, Tenasserim, 
Western Peninsula, Northern 
Circars, and in evergreen forests 
of the Kankan and Kanara. 
Frequently planted, chiefly near 
temples in India and Burma. 

Western Peninsula, southwards 
from Kandala Ghat on the west 
and Northern Circars on the 
east. Commonly planted, north 
as far as Lahore. 

Wild in the Sub-himalayan tracts 
and outer hills from the Jhelum 
eastwards, also in S. India and 
Burma. Cultivated throughout 
India on account of its fruit. 

Largely cultivated in N, W, 
Himalaya. 

Generally cultivated in both 
peninsulas. Indigenous in S. 
India and Ceylon, Bark used as 
a cosmetic. 

Banda District, sandstone of 
Pachmarlii and adjoining hill 
ranges, Chanda District, Gujrat, 
Ehandesh, Deccan, Srihari Kota. 

Indigenous in Burma, Sikkim, 
Assam, Ehasi Hills, Satpuras, W. 
Ghats. Cultivated all over India 
and Burma, excepting the nor- 
thern part of the Punjab. 

On the west coast from Bombay, 
on the east coast from Orissa 
southwards. Often cultivated, 
Ballno tracts, Minbu District, 
Upper Burma. 

Outer Himalaya from the Havi 
eastwards. 
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Sanskrit name, English name. Botanical name, Habitat. 

17. Tuda Mulberry (1) Morns alba (1) Punjab plains, Kashmir, N. 

Himalaya. 

(2) Morns indica, (2) Wild in the Sub-himalayan 
tract in dry forest from the Sut- 
lej eastward. Extensively cul- 
tivated to feed the seedworm in 
Bengal and Burma. 

18. Chainpaka Michelia champaka, Wild on the Western Ghats in the 

southern portion, in Sikkim (up 
to 3,000 feet) and in Lower Burk- 
ina. Cultivated in the moister 
parts of India and Burma, 
shady valleys in Singhbhuni. 

19. Nipa ... Variety of JoiiesiVt 

asoica, 

20. Koka Wild date tree Phocnijc sylvestris Indigenous and gregarious in 

many parts of India. Planted 
largely. Mats and baskets made 
of leaves. Bugary juice extract- 
ed in the cold season. 

21. Ainra i^pondias Sub-himalayan tract and outer 

gifera, valleys to 8,000 feet from the 

Chenab eastwards. Salt range 
in the Punjab, deciduous forests 
of Burma and the Western 
Peninsula. 

22. Sarala Pino Finns longi folia Sub-himalayaii tract and outer 

Himalaya, abundant as far east 
as Nepal ; not in the inner arid 
valleys. Further eastward less 
common, in Sikkim usually on 
dry southern slopes. It is sup- 
posed that the rainfall in the 
Sub-himalayan tract here is too 
heavy for this species (Gamble’s 
Darjeeling List Ed. ii. 1883). 

23. Dkrima Pomegranate... Painica granutum Indigenous in Persia and Afgbsr 

nistan. Cultivated. Naturalised 
in India from remote antiquity. 

21. Aksota (1) Walnut ( 1 ) Juglmisrefifio ... (1) Indigenous trans-Indus in the 

(fikhrot i n Kurram valley, N.-W. Himalaya, 

Hindi). Sikkim. 

(2) Indian (^) Aleurites mo- (2) Indigenous probably in the 
walnut. luccana, Malaya Archipelago, Cultivat- 

ed in most tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, and here and 
there naturalised. 
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Sanskrit namb. English name. Botanical name. Habitat. 

25. SlmsupK ... ... Dalbergia aissoo ... Sub-'bimalayan tract and in outer 

valleys from the Indus to 
Assam. Extending far into the 
plains along river banks. Planted 
and often self sown throughout 
India. 

26. Bhissata. 

27. Vadara Jujube (kool in Zizyphua jujuba ... Indigenous and naturalised 

Bengali). throughout India and Burma. 

Grown in gardons for its fruit. 

28. Nlniba Neem or Mar- Asadirachta indica Wild in the dry region of the 

goza. Irrawady valley. Cultivated and 

naturalised throughout India, 

, rare west of the Sutlej. 

29. Simbhu. 

30. Jambira Lime ... Variety of Oitrua 

medica, 

81. Esirika ... Variety of Mimu- 

sopa liexandra^ 

32. Kharjura ... (1) Variety of Pkc»- 

nix aylveatria* 

(2) Date-palm (2) PhceniA^ dacty- (2) Cultivated and selfsown in 
lifera, Sind and Southern Punjab, 

attempts to grow it have been 
made in other parts of India. 

33. Devakaraja ... Pougamiu glabra Common near banks of streams 

and water-courses in both penin- 
8 u 1 a s. Travancore, Oudh 
Forests, here and there in Sub- 
himalayan tract, ascending to 
2,000 feet. 

84. Phftlgu ... Opposite-leaved 
6g tree. (?) 

86. T Apinchchha^ . .. Variety of Qarcinia 

(Tam&Ia). xanthochymua. 

86. Slmbhala. 

37. Kudddla ... Ebony Dioapyroa melan* Common in deciduous forests of 

jcylon, C. P., Chutia iVagpur, BehSrand 

W. Peninsula. 

88. Lavali (^) Phyllanthua dia- (I) In gardens throughout India. 

tichaa, 

(8) Anona reticulata (2) Cultivated over a great part 
of India. _ 

1 It is to be noted that Tdpinchchha is a variety of Tarmla (Garcinia xanthochymus) 
included in the list of wild flora in Sukranith 
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Sanskrit name. English name. Botanical name. Habitat. 

Dhfitri ... Woodfordia ftori- Widely spread from tropical 

hnuda, Africa, Arabia to India, ascend- 

ing to 5,000 feet in the Himalaya 
and to both peninsulas. 

40. Kramuka Betel-nut Areca catechu Cultivated in the tropical and 

sub« tropical regions of India 
and Burma, in gardens and 
orchards on the W. coast and in 
N. Bengal. The seeds are an 
important article of trade, the 
spathes are used to write upon, 
to wrap up parcels, and as 
covering leaf of cheroots in 
Burma. 

41. Matulungaka... Citron Variety of Citrus 

medico. 

42. Lakoocha Artocarpus lakoo- Suh-hiraalayan tract and outer 

cha, hills, from Knmaon eastwards, 

ascending to 4,000 feet Khasi 
Hills. Burma, evergreen forest 
of the Western Ghats from the 
Konkan southwards. 

IH. Nftrikela Cocoanut Cocos nucifem Cultivated throughout the tro- 

pics, chiefly in the vicinity of 
the soa, but also inland. 

44. Rauibhft Plantains Mnsa sapiedtum. Extensively cultivated through- 

out India, nearer coast tracts 
than inland. 

The list of fruit-bearing trees in the Sukra Flora contains 44 plants. 
Of these four have not been identified, (i) Bhissata, (2) Sinibhu, (3) Simbhala 
and (4) Phalgu. The remaining 40 plants belong to 35 species, as four species 
have been mentioned in varieties comprising nine plants, e.g., (1) Citrus medica 
as Jambhala, Jambira, and Mfttulungaka, (2) Jonesia asoka as Asoka and Nlpa, 
(3) Mimusops hexandra as Rajadana and Ksirika, (4) Phoemx sylveslris as 

Koka and Kharjura. 

These 35 species are grouped under the following 19 Natural Orders . 

1. Rutacom ... ... (1) Citrus modica. 

(2) Mglo marmelos. 

(3) Feronia clophantum. 

11. TJrticaceje (1) Ficus gloraorata. 

(2) Ficus religiosa. 

(8) Ficus bengaloiisis. 

(4) Morus alba or Indica. 

(5) Artocarpus lakoochu. 

Ill Legumiiiosis (A) Tani.arindus indica. 

(2) Jonesia asoka. 

(8) Dalbcrgia sissoo. 

(4) Pongamia glabra. 
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iv. 

Santalacese 

... ... 

Santalum album. 

V. 

RubiacesB 

... 

Nauclea cadamba. 

VT. 

Sapotacem 

(1) 

Mimusops elengi. 



(2) 

Mimusops hexandra. 

VII. 

Rosacem 

... 

Pyrus communis. 

VIII. 

Anacardiaceae 

(1) 

Mangifera indica. 



(2) 

Bpondias mangifera. 

IX. 

Magnoliacm ... 

... 

Michelia champaka. 

X. 

PalmacesB 

(1) 

Phoenix sylvestris. 



(2) 

Areca catechu. 



(8) 

Cocos nucifera. 

XI. 

Coniferre 

... 

Pinus long! folia. 

XII. 

Juglandacese ... 

... 

Juglans regia. 

XIII. 

Meliaccsc 

... ... 

Azadirachta indica. 

XIV. 

Euphorbiaccie... 

... 

Phyllanthus distichas. 

XV. 

Musaccm 

... 

Musa sapientum. 

XVT. 

Guttifone 

(1) 

Calophylliim inophyllum, 



(2) 

Qarcinia xanthochymus. 

XVII. 

MyricacesB 

... 

Myrica sapida. 

XVIIT. 

Ebenacoae 



Hiospyros melanxylon. 

XIX. 

Lythracoto 

(1) 

Woodford ia floribunda. 



(2) 

Punica granatum. 


(d) The Aranyaka Trees, 

The following list contains the names of trees which, according to 
SukrachAryya should be planted in forests 

Sanskrit name. English name. Botanical name. Habitat. 

1. Ehadira ... Catechu ... Acacia catechti ... Sub>hima)ayaii tract from the 

Indus eastwards, generally gre- 
garious on islands and on the 

banks of rivers at their 

entrance into the plains. Com- 
mon on the Aravalli Hills and 
in the W. Peninsula, as well as 
Burma, Central Provinces, Chu- 
tia Nagpur, Behar. 

Asmanta Oxalis, (?) Croialaria burhia Common in the plains of Sind, 

probably In- Punjab, "W. Kajputana and Guja- 

dian hemp. rat. 

6 Aka Teak Tectona grandis ... Indigenous in both peninsulas. 

In W, India attains its northern 
limit in W. Aravallis at 24M2' 
N. Lat. In 0. India its northern* 
most point is Jhansi. Cultivated 
in Bengal and Assam and in N. 
India as far as Dehra Dan« 
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Sanskbit namk. English namr. Botanical name. Habtfat, 

4. Agriirnanthii Prcmna integri- West Peninsula, Bengal, Burma. 

folia, 

r». Syauuaka ^ Oroxijlum indicum Sub-hinialayan tract from llie 

Jumna eastwards. Hare west 
of tlie Jumna. 

0, Vabbtila .. AcucAu arabica Indigenous in Sind and Northern 

Deccan, including Berar and 
Kliandesh. Cultivated and na- 
turalised throughout India, ex- 
cept in the most humid regions. 
The pods are excellent cattlo- 
I’ocldei*. Guui exudes largely 
from wounds in the bark. 

7. Tamnla Garriitia xanlho^ Si k him, Assam, Kliasi, Chittagong, 

chijmiis or Ciniia- W. Peninsula, Circars, W. Ghats, 
7nonum tamdla, N. Kanara. 

S Sala Sihorca robnsta ... Two irregular, but fairly dofi nod 

bolts : (I) Siib-himalayan b(dt 
from Kangra valley to Darrang 
(Assam). Further to N. W. the 
cold is too severe, further east, 
the climate is too moist. (2; 
Central Indian belt extends from 
Coromandel coast west to Pach- 
marhi sandstone hills and south 
to Godavari river. 


•J. Kntaja 


10. Dhava 


11. Arjiina 


12. J’alasa 


HoUtrrhend anti- Sub-himalayau tract, from the 
(hjarntt'rira. Chonab eastwards, common in 

sal forest. Aravalli Hills, Pehar, 
C. P. western Peninsula, Bengal. 
One of tlui trees to be employed 
in reclaiming waste lands. 

Aiiogrinans latilolUi Sub-himalayan tract from the 
Uavi to Nopal, C. I., Western 
peninsula, Chutia Nagpur, Behar, 
Orissa. Not in Assam, Kastern 
Bengal nor Burma. 

Trrmimilia arjnna Common on the banks of rivers, 
streams and dry water courses 
in C. I. and S. Behar, in the 
Peninsula and Ceylon, Jammu, 
Chutia Nagpur, Here and 
ihoro in Sub-himalnyan tract. 
Not in east and Central Bengal, 
nor in Burma. 

Jintra Jrondo^Hi ... Common throughout India and 
Burma, often gregarious. In the 
N. W. Himalaya. In Travaiicore 
not common. 
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Sanskrit name. 

13. Saptaparna . 

14. 8am 1 

15. Tunna 

16. Dovaddrii 

17. Vikankata 

18. Raramanda 

19. Ingudi 

20. Hlifirja 


English name. Botanical name. 
... Afstonia scholar is 


Acacia sumn 


Cedrela toomi 


Him a 1 a y a n Cedrits deudara 
cedar. 


Flacourtia stipida 


Carissa • araudas 

BaUiuites roxhnr- 


Betti la bhojapa I ra 


Habitat. 

Sub-himalayan tract, ascending to 
3,000 feet from the Jumna east- 
wards. Western Peninsula and 
Burma, mostly in deciduous 
forests, Bengal, Assam, Anda- 
mans* 

W\ Peninsula, both on the west 
as well as east side extending 
north to Portabgarh, in S. U&i- 
putana, Lower Bengal. 

Sub-himalayan tract from the 
Indus eastwards. Evergreen 
forests of the W. Ghats and 
other hills of the W. Peninsula, 
Khasi Hills, Manipur, Upper 
and Lower Burma. Cultivated 
extensively. 

Afghanistan, Chittral, Kurrani, 
N. W. Himalaya. On two feed- 
ers of Alakananda. Cultivated 
in Kuinaon and Nepal. 

8ub-himalayan tract from <hr 
Punjab eastwards, Kajputana, 
Bchar, Central India, the Dcccan, 
and the Peninsula, mostly in 
dry open places and on rocky 
hills, Manipur. 

Cultivated for its fruit in most 
parts of India. 

Chiefly in the drier parts of 
India and Burma, as far north 
as Delhi, common in the open 
country, particularly on stih 
clay soil. 

Kurrara valley, 10 — 11,000 feet, 
in Himalaya, 10 — 14,000 feet, i'- 
the Punjab as low as 7,800 fed 
also ill the inner arid regioji. 
Often gregarious at the uj)pt‘i’ 
limit of tree vegetation. Tlu* 
outer bark is used as a paper 
for writing and packing, ler 
umbrella covers and for the 
roofing of houses. 
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SANSKRIT NAME. 
21. Vijamusthi 

22 Kariraka 

2.2. Sallaki 

24. Kiisinari 

2-2. 

20. Tiiiduka 

27. Vijasaraka 
2^^ Havitaki 

2i). miallatii 


ENGLISH NAME. BOTANICAL NAME. 

Strychtws nux^vo^ 
mica. 


Capparia aphylla 


Uoaioellia aerrata 


Gmelinn a chorea 


Stephania hernan- 
difolia. 


jy io s p y r o s em- 
bryopteris. 


Variety of Citciia 
medica. 

Terminalia cHebula 


Marking not Semecarpua ana 
card him. 


Habitat. 

Gorakhpur forests. Near Pundua, 
Orissa, W. Peninsula, Burma. 
The seeds contain strychnine, 
an extremely bitter and most 
poisonous alkaloid. 

Arid and dry regions of W, Pe- 
ninsula, from the Punjab and 
81 nd to Tuticorin, waste lands 
of the Doab. 

Sub-liimalayan tract from the 
Sutlej eastwards and throughout 
the drier parts of the Western 
Peninsida. Always in decidu- 
ous forests and often gregarious, 
forming open forests, O. India, 
Behar, Chutia Nagpur. 

8nb-himalayan tract from the 
Chenab eastwards. Aravalli 
Hills, O. I., Singhbhum, Western 
Peninsula, Burma, Assam, Con- 
tr.al Bengal, South Lusai Hills, 
Chittagong. 

Sub-himalayan tract from Nepal 
eastwards, Assam, Kliasi Hills, 
Bengal, Burma, W. Ghats and 
Coast, Ctsylon. 

Sub-himalayan tract from the 
Jumna to the Tisla, chiefly in 
ravines and moist shady places. 
0, I., W. Peninsula, common in 
Northern Ci rebars, Bengal. The 
pulp of the unripe fruit is used 
as gum and in tho place of tar 
for paving tho seams of boat. 


Sub-himalayan tract from tho 
Sutlej eastward.s. Common in tho 
deciduous forests. The dry 
fruit is one of tlio best tanning 
materials. (See Brandis' Indian 
Trcciif p. 308, Edition of 1906). 

Sub-himalayan tract from the 
Bias eastwards. Assam, Khasi 
Hills, Chittagong, C. I., W. P.‘- 
n insula, Behar, Chutia Nagpurt 
Upper Burma. 
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Sanskrit namk. English name. Botanical name. Habitat. 

30. Sampaka. 

.31. Arka .. ... Calolropis yif/aii- Common in the plains of Northern 

tea. India and in the Peninsula, 

Jabalpur, Sundariban, Singh- 
bhnin, often gregarious. Fibre 
silky, made into rope, paper 
and cloth. 

32. Piiskara, 

33. Arimeda ... Acacia faruesiana Throughout India and Burma. 

34. Pitadru Variety of pine 

(Deodar). 

35. .Siilmali The cotton Bomhax muhihari- Sub-himalayan tract from the 

tree, cum. Indus eastwards. Common in 

both peninsulas and often cul- 
tivated. 

36. Vibhitaka Terminalia belle- Sub-himalayan tract from near 

rira. tho Indus eastwards. Common 

throughout India and Burma, 
oycopting tho arid region of 
Sind, Western llajputnna and 
the Soutliorn Punjab. Fruit 
used for dyeing and tanning, 

37. Naravcla. 

38. Madhnkji Bassia latifoJia Planted in most parts of Indi.i, 

l>r<>pagal ing itself by selfsown 
S(Hid. Indigenous in tho Sub-hi- 
malayan tract from tho Havi to 
the Groat Gandak, in tho Sat- 
pura range, and tlie J^oninsula. 

The list of Aranyaha Flora in contains 38 plants. Of these, three 

have not been idcntiiiccl : (t) Sampaka, (2) Puskaia and (3) Naravela. The 

remaining 35 plants belong to 34 species,' as one species has been mentioned in 
two varieties, e.g., the Piuus deodara as Devadaru and Pitadru. 

T hese 34 species are grouped under the following 23 Natural Orders : 

1. Legumino.sfo (1) Acacia catechu. 

(2) Crotalaria burhia. 

(3) Butoa frondosa. 

(4) Acacia arabica. 

(5) Acacia suma. 

(6) Acacia farnesiana. 

II. Verbenacoso (1) Tcctona grandis. 

(2) Pronina integri folia. 

(3) Gmclina arborca. 

’ It is to bo noted that Vijasuraka mentioned here is a variety of Citrus meiUca 
included in the Fruit-boaring Ust« 
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III. 

Digiioiiiaceio 

... 

Oroxylum indiciim. 

IV. 

Guttiferio 


Gareini9 xanthochymus. 

V. 

Dipterocarpacoie 


Shorea robusta. 

VL 

Apocynaceie 

(1) 

Ifolarrhona autidyseiitorica 



(2) 

Carissa earandas. 



Oh 

Alstonia scliolaris. 

VII. 

Oombrotacciv 

(1) 

Anogeissus latifoliti, 



(2) 

Teniiinalia arjuna. 



(3) 

Terminalia ehebula. 



(4) 

Term i j i a 1 i a be 1 ] c* ri e.i . 

VIII. 

Meliaceje 

... 

C<‘drola (oona. 

IX. 

Conifern^ 


(3(;drus Doodiira. 

X. 

Bixaceje 


Klaooiirtia sapida. 

XI. 

SiinariihacOce 


I»;il:inites rox luirgliii. 

XII. 

B(‘tulace{e 


Bet Ilia hhojapat ra. 

Xlll. 

Logan iaeen* 


.Sl:r\(dinos nnv vomi(.*a. 

XIV. 

Capparidac(*se 

... 

Capparis aphylla. 

XV. 

I{nrs(‘ra(*e:(' 


Boswellia S4‘rrata. 

xvr. 

iMenispermacen* 


SI epiiania liernandifoliu. 

XVII. 

Khena('(*je 


Uiospyros iMiihryopteris. 

XVIII. 

Jiutaoeii* 


Citru.s iiK'diea. 

XIX. 

An:i(»ardiaceM* 


S(‘inc(*arpus anatairdium. 

XX. 

Aselepia(lae(.*;e 


Ca 1 ol rop i s g i gan t(.‘a. 

XXI. 

iMaI\ac(?{e 


Bom ba x imdabari cum. 

XXII. 

Sapot.‘u*eiV‘ 


Bassia laiifolia. 


( 6 *) Other Plants. ’ 

The followiiif^ is the list of plants to wliioh references have been made in 
Sukraniti either as illiislrations or as economic products of daily domestic 
use, etc, : 

SANSKKIT NAMK. KXOLISH NAMK, HOTANIOAr NAMM. IIAIUTAT. 

1. Ufcpakif Lotas ychtiuhium si>cri(f- La]*»»r‘ foniul all 

Kauuila. sinn. ovor hulia. ami 0x1(^11(11*0*5 as 

i'ai’ iiorlh as Kasliinii', 

2. Sarsapa Mustard Bretssien c(imp(*H- Tlirougliout India. 

/ r/s. 

3. Venn Uamboo DemlroralamuH Widoly spi*oad and very coiniuon 

strirtus. throngliouL India and Burma. 

4. Vrihi Rico Oryza sativa. Cultivated ihrouglioul 1 n d i a , 

Chief wild habitat from Madras 
and Orissa to Bengal, Chitta- 
gong, Assam. Extends to Nil- 
giri Hills, U. P., and oven to 
Punjab. 

' See I^od-Uruiiis ()/ India by A. II. Church (Ohapiuan & Hall, London, 18SG), T/ir 
I udiuH Ktnpirr in the Imperial Cazott(*ei* (»1 India Series, Vol. Ill, lij(‘onomi(*, ( liapter II 
(1907). Watt’s l)ii'tio)iary of lUroiiotnic Prudurl.t of Imliiij Vols, V, \ I (Parts 1 and 11). 
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Sanskrit namr. English name. Botanical namk. 
5, Ikfii Sugarcane Sac char mn offlci^ 

nurum. 


6, T&mbQla Betel leaf Piper betle 


7, Kuluttha ... Horse gram... Dolichoahiftoruaov 

uniflorns. 


8. MAsa Black gram ... Phaseoltia radiatiia 

9, Mudgii Green gram... Phaseolus mtimjo 


10. Yava 

11. Tila 


Barley ... Hordetini vulgare 

Sesamum ... Sesatnutn indicnm 


12. Nisp&pa 
18. Makustha ... 


Dolichos siiienaia 
or labUib, 
Phaseohta aconli- 
foliiis. 


14. Chanaka ... Gram 


Cicrr arietinum ... 


15. Mas Ora 

16. Siiuhl 


Lentil Erviim lens or Lens 

esciilenta. 

Euphorbia neriifolia 


17. Rasona ... Garlic 

18. Nili ... Indigo 

19. Tula (Bengali Cotton 

name t o i* 
Karj>fiaa), 


... Allium sativum ... 
... ludUjoJeru tfwc- 
toria, 

... Qossypium kerba- 
ceum. 


Habitat. 

U. P., Bengal, Punjab. Cultivated 
throughout sub-tropical acd 
tropical Asia and the islands 
of the Indian and Pacific oceans. 
Cultivated for the sake of its 
leaves in the hotter and damper 
regions of India and Ceylon 
(Madras, C. P., Bengal, U. P., 
Bombay). 

Wild in the Himalaya to Ceylon 
and Burma, ascending to 3,000 
feet in Sikkim. Not infrequent- 
ly cultivated. 

Both wild and cultivated through- 
out the plains. 

Both wild and cultivated through- 
out tho plains, ascending to 
6,000 foot in the outer ranges 
of N. W. Himalaya, 

Throughout India. 

Cultivated throughout tho tropi- 
cal regions of tho globe. In 
India a crop of the warm tcin- 
porato or sub-tropical tracts. 

Wild and cultivated throughout 
India. 

Throughout India from Himalaya 
to Ceyhm and extending from 
the tropical region up to 4,000 
feet in tho N. W. 

Extensively cultivated through- 
out India, especially in the 
Northern Provinces. 

Winter crop all over India. 

Wild on rocky ground in C. I., and 
extensively cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of villages in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

Cultivated all over India. 
Cultivated as an annual or as a 
biennial or triennial. 

JEgypt, Asia Minor, Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe. 
Cultivated at least in N. W- 
India even as early as Alex- 
andcr. {Watt's Dictionary.) 
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Sanskrit name. English name. Botanical name. 

20. Qodhuma ... Wheat. .. Triticiim vulgari 

or sativum. 


21. Harimatha Peas 


Pisiim sativum 


22. ^;>wetasarsapa, White mustard Hrassica alha 
or Ryo. 


2H. Ouuja, Rati, 
Kris II ala. 


24. GanjA 


Abrus precaiorius 


Indian hemp... Cannabis satiz-a 


IlABlTA . 

Generally, in those parts ol‘ 
India, where rice doe.s not 
thrive ; hut rarely it i?4 culti- 
vated anywhere south of tin* 
Deccan. 

Peril ap.s existed in Northern 
India before the arrival of 
E. Aryans. Universal. 

•‘SiipposiMl to bo a native of more 
southern portion of Europe and 
Western Asia. By no means 
a common plant. 

All along llic Himalaya ascend- 
ing to altitude .2,000 feet and 
spreading through the plains 
of India to Cc*ylon and Warn. 

Wild on the Wijstcrn Himalaya 
and Kashmir and acclimatised 
on the ))Iains of India generally 


The list consi.sting mainly of pulses and cereals contains 24 plants belong- 
ing to 24 species, The absence of millets and .some other cereals is to be 
noted, but does not prove any'thing; for the presence of bai ley in the list indicates 
the conditions necessary for the growth of all these. The 24 species fall under 
the following nine Natural Orders : — 


Lcguininosn 

(A) 

Dolieho.s billorus. 


(2) 

Pha.seolu.s radiatus. 


(3) 

Ph a SCO Ills ni lingo. 


(41 

Doliclio.s la blab. 


(3) 

Pliascolu.s aeon ti foli us. 


(6) 

Cicor arid iniim. 


(7) 

Lons CSC 111 on ta. 


(B) 

Tndigofora linctoria. 



Abrus p roc a tori us. 


(10) 

Pis urn sativum. 

II. Graiuinew 

(1) 

Ifordoiim vulgaro. 


(2) 

Doiidrocalamus st rictus. 


(3) 

Oryza saliva. 


(4) 

fiaccliarum olliciiiaruni. 


(oj 

Tritianiu sutivnin or viilgare. 

III. Cruoiforffl 

(1) 

Brass! ca cam pest ris. 


(2) 

Brasslca alba. 

IV, Nymphaceac 

... 

Nol urn bi um spue i osuin . 

V. Euphoubiaceic. 

... 

Euphorbia noriifolia. 

VI, Liliaceai 

... 

Allium sativum. 

Vll. Piperaceai 

... 

Piper bctlc. 

Vlll, PcdaUnea3 

... 

Sesamum indicum. 

IX, Urticacese 

... 

Cannabis saliva. 
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Section 3. 

The Locale of Sukraniti, 

I. * Botanical Statistics^ applied to Suhraniti. 

The Sukra Flora consists of a little above 100 plants, of which seven have 
not been identified. Taking into consideration the varieties, the total number 
of species in Sukraniti is 93 under 40 Natural Orders. Only three of these 
orders belong to the Monocotyledon class, Liliaceae, Palmae and Gramineae. 

In numerical importance the dominant Orders of Sukra Flora are given 


below 

1. 

Leguminosfc 

18 

specie.s. 

Palmacoa'. ... 

... 8 

species 

2 . 

Urtieaccie ... 

Ti 

10. Sapotaeea'- 

... 

»> 

8. 

Riitacojc ... 

4 

«♦ 

11. Knpliorbiacea? 

... 2 

tt 

4. 

Graminoa; ... 

4 

»» 

12 . Coniferai ... 

2 

♦* 


Comb 1*0 taccir* 

4 

»» 

l.-l. Lybhracoa^ 

... 2 

»♦ 

0. 

Vopbonaceai 

:i 


14. Gutti feral 

2 

It 

7. 

Apocynacciv. 


»♦ 

lo. Ebeniicoai ... 

... 2 

tt 

8. Aiiacardiacoic 

The habitats or ‘station 

»> 

’ of the plants given in the tables 

in the preceding 


section indicate a wide range both horizontally and vertically. The * regions’ 
and ‘zones * of the Sukra Flora are thus varied like those of the whole of Indian 
vegetation. Himalayan, Sub-hijiialayan, alluvial, riparian, deciduous, evergreen, 
arid, rocky, and littoral (scacoast), in fact, all the descriptions of Indian Flora 
have their specimens in Sukraniti. ddicir vertical distribution also ranges from 
sea-level to about 3,000 feet high and more. The Sukra Flora thus tells the story 
of the diverse meteorological, physiographical and geological features of the 
Indian continent, and may be regarded as more or less epitomical of Flora Indica. 

Many of these plants are cosmopolites, distributed, whether as indigenous 
or naturalised, throughout the country. Kxcept the Pinus longifolia (sarala) 
which is characteristic of Himalayan Flora, the .Santalum album which is 
characteristic of South India, and the Pahme of the hot and humid regions, 
the Sukra Flora does not seem to contain any characteristically local or pro- 
vincial specimens. If we add to these the fact that as articles of commerce for 
the necessaries, medicines, arts, industries, comforts and luxuries of life most 
Indian plants have been known in all parts of India since very early times, ^ wc 
can realise the dirficulty of characterising the Sukra Flora as belonging to a 
particular area on the strength of the ‘ statistics * and ‘ physiognomies’ of plants, 
and thus of ascertaining the ‘locale’ of Sukraniti from a study of the geography 
of its flora. 

'The small percentage of Monocotyledons in proportion to the Dicotyledons 
indicates lower latitude and absence of great cold. This is according to the 

' The Chamka Unmhifa, a mofliciiial work of the Pro-Huddhi.stio tirao.s, writt^'n 
certainly in the Punjah, niontions Sanfcalura album. Roxburgh in Fiora fudica (1H74) not<'!^ 
the luxuriant growth of tho plant in Calcutta Botanical Gardens (p. 148). 
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reckonings of Humboldt' who determined after laborious processes that ** in the 
torrid zone the monocotyledons are as i : 6 to the Dicotyledons, while in the 
temperate zone the proportion is i : 4, and in the arctic i : 3.” This delimitation 
of area, however, is too wide, as it gives only one general term ‘equatorial ' for 
the distribution of the Sukra Flora. 

From the statistics of the species and Natural Orders, however, we enn 
generalise, though still within wide limits, as to the Geography of the Sukra 
Flora more satisfactorily than above. For most of the species in the Sukra 
Flora may be allotted to the sub-tropical zone, the botanical characteristics of 
which are given below ;* “ In the sub-tropical zone the vegetation is green 

throughout all the year like the forests of the damp regions of the torrid zone. 
From the great heat of the sun palms as well as bananas grow here in the 
plains. ♦ * The date-palm belongs to the whole western part of the 

sub-tropical zone of the old world. * * In summer* there is a tropical 

heat which ripens almost all the fruits of the equatorial zone, while in winter 
the temperature is so low that often old trees of the well-known noble tropical 
fruits perish. During the summer which is here at the rainy .season there arc 
cultivated rice, indigo, cotton tree, &c.; of leguminosae, species of phascolus 
and dolichos ; gourds, sesamum, &c. 

But the appearance of the inhabited districts of this country is totally 
dillerent in winter when the cereals of the north are cultivated such as wheat, 
barley, oats, millet, and also beans, mustards, &c. But the vegetation of the 
uncultivated places as well as of the cultivated soil exhibits these different 
characters at the different seasons; that is, in summer it resembles the vegeta- 
tion of the warmer zones. In winter, on the contrary, only old well-known 
genera belonging to the colder part of tl)c temperate zone appear. * I'he 

chief plants which in summer adorn the district round Delhi with a more 
southern character, are J3albergia sissoo. Acacia sci issa, arabica, farncsiana, 
Ccdrela toona and various species of Melia, Ficus, Morus, Gmelina, Phoenix, 
&c.” 

This diversity of vegetation according to seasons of the year would well 
explain the wide differences in the habitation of the plants in Sukraniti we have 
referred to at the beginning. Phe following general description of the physir>g- 
nomy and topography of the countries of the sub-tropical zone, also, fits in very 
well with the varied physiography suggested by the Sukra Flora: — “ In all the 
plants we have named wc perceive a receding from the equator ; there is no longer 
a trace of the excess of tropical forms ; but so beautiful a country, the climate 
of which unites the advantages of the torrid and temperate zone-^, will in the 
possession of an active nation, soon bect>mc the rendezvous of all the cultivated 
plants of the various zones, and even now there is grown there a variety of the 

‘ Meyoi\*s Botanical (wcngraphij (1846), pp. 278-70. 

" Moyem’s (1816). pp. 177 ct«*. Tlio country kuiml Ddlii and 
from J>olhi to Sorauipoi'o on the Hoojjjlily hus b<M»n (akon as typical o) tlic sub-ti*opi«'al 
zone. 

19 
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beautiful fruits of the torrid and temperate zones, such as hardly any country 
can boast of,” 

Thus gradually narrowing the boundaries we come to the conclusion that 
the Flora of the sub-tropical zone may well cover the whole of Sukra Flora. 
We liave to note also that the chief characteristic of this zone, as of the Sukra 
Flora, is the double aspect according as the summer or winter vegetation is 
most fully displayed. 

In order to find out more closely the locale of this vegetation in India 
it now remains to apply or interpret the above hypothetical generalisation about 
Sukra Flora according to the facts and conditions of Indian Phyto-geography, 
We therefore proceed to enquire into the regions and sub-regions of India, 
botaiiically considered, according to (i) ec(^Iogical evidences and (2) literary 
evidences. We shall then be in a position to demonstrate (1) how far the sub- 
tropical theory is tenable and (2) which portions of tliis zone are indicated. 

For the ecological evidences we should have to take a broad survey of 
Indian Botanical (Geography and stiulv the chief provinces or divisions int(' 
which the country may be divided accorciing to the predominent types of 
vegetation brought on by the conditiems of soil, physical features, environment 
and climate, Sec. In the second place, the Sukra Flora would have to he 
allocated in one or other of these botanical provinces. I hc hypothesis about 
the sub-tropical character of the Sukra Flora would thus be incidentally 
verified. 

For literary evidences we require a historic survey of Indian liter- 
ature. rbe objects arc : — {i) to trace the inllucncc (*f topographical and botanical 
conditions on the literary activities of ancient and mediaeval scholars, to 
detect any clues as to the local character of the botanical references by Indian 
authors, and (2) to compare, contrast or connect the Sukra Flora, if possible, 
with tlie important Floras celebrated in Indian literary history, r.jnr,, Vedic, 
Paninian, Charakan, Buddhistic, Kalidasic, Aniarasimhan, Varahamihiran, 
l antric, Pauranic, and so on, as regards geographical affinity or otherwise. 

2, Ideological Evidences. 

In the following summary of the characteristics of Indian Botanical 
Geography wc are giving a synopsis of the classical remarks t>f Dr. Hooker and 
Dr. rhomson in die celebrated Introductory Essay to their monumental Flora 
Indica. “ From the position ofindia, itsclimate (and hcnceits vegetation) is more 
generally tropical, than the latitude under which so much of it is included would 
alone indicate. The mountains, however, when above 4 —5,000 feet everywhere 
present more or less of a temperate vegetation which becomes wholly 
temperate at greater elevations and which passes into an alpine flora over a large 
extent of still loftier mountain country.” 

The tropical character is thus the most general feature of Indian vegetation. 
The general physiognomy of the greater part of the Indian Flora probably 
approximates more to that of tropical Africa than to any other part of the globe, 
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accompanying in both cases immense alluvial plains, bounded by dcsci is at 
certain points and traversed by mountian chains of moderate elevation/' 

The vegetation, however, docs not present a dead uniformity, but is richly 
diversified in aspect. Thus 

(1) the impenetrable green jungles of Kastern Bengal, and tlie west coast 
of the Madras Peninsula contrast strongly with the drier parts of the inter- 
tropical zone, and still more so wiih the loosely-timbered districts of Central 
India and of the base of the Western Himalaya. 

(2) Phe tropical forests may be divided into (a) those which inhabit 
perennially humid districts and (b) those which are confined to regions 
presenting contrasted seasons of summer rain and winter drought. 

(3) 'J'hc third circumstance which contributes to diversity in Indian Flora 
is the peculiar protean climate of the extra-tropical regions. These unite within 
themselves by a change of seasons the conditions of both tropical and mf)re or less 
temperate floras. This holds true not only with rcgai d to forest vegetation, but 
also with regard to annuals aiid perennially rooted plants with annual stems. 
The intrusion of tropical floras upon cxtra-tropical regions and loftier mountain 
valleys in summer, and the appearance of annual plants of the north temperate 
zone in the extra-tropical regions during the cold months are causes which 
greatly modify the vegetation of India in general aspects and character. 

Now, taking the more fundamental climatological forces into view, the 
whole of India may he regarded as constituting only one Botanical area, sub- 
divided for ordinary (and less scientific) purposes into tropical and sub-tropical. 
This is practically what Hooker and I hoinson diil in the /n/rodne/ory Essay in 
*^.^5 »’ "1 which, to quote from 13 randis’ Indian Trees^ ' “four primary divisions 
were recognised, i. 1 1 indnstan including the Western Peninsula from the 
base of the Himalaya to Cape Comorin ; ii. I hc Himalaya ; iii. Kastern India or 
India east of the mouth of the Ganges ; and iv. Afghanistan and Baluchistan.” 

The same thing has been done, though under slightly difTerent names, 
by Hooker in the chapter on Indian Botany in \^> 1 . I of the Indian Empire of 
the Imperial Gazetteer Series (1906). To quote Brandis, again, “In this 
admirable paper Hooker divides British India primarily into three Botanical 
areas, a Himalayan, an eastern and a western, the two last-named being rough- 
ly separated by a line drawn meridionally from the Himalaya to the Bay of 
Bengal. These areas be divides into nine provinces, viz.^ (i) I he Kastern 
Himalaya, (2) Phe Western Himalaya, (3) The Indus plain. (4) The ( 3 angctic 
plain, (5) Malabar in a very broad sense, (6) Flie Deccan in a very extended 
sense, (7) Ceylon, (8) Burma and (9) Malaya Peninsula.” 

It is in one or other of these Botanical provinces that we have to seek the 
types represented by the Sukra Flora. 

riic chief difficulty arises from the fact that, though “ each one of these 
is distinguished from the others by the possession of some characteristic forms 

^ Pp. XV. xvi (Edition of 1906). 
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of vegetation and more especially by the general aspect and constitution of its 
flora, it must not be assumed * that all the species of a botanical province are 
to be found nowhere outside its geographical limits. O/i the contrary, the 
characteristic vegetation of one province passes by insensible gradations into 
that of another, so that, owing to the absence of any sharply defined limits, their 
boundaries cannot be considered as more than approximative.” 

(A) Gujrdt Flora and Sukra Flora. 

If individual species or orders are considered, the Sukra Flora may be 
more or less wholly located within parts of almost each one of these provinces. 

Thus in the list of Gujrat frees compiled in Vol. XKV of Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency (1886), wc get the following specimens of the Sukra Flora : 

(a) Fruit Trees. 

I. Mangifera indica. 2. Bassia lalifulia. 3. 1 amarindus indica. 4. Z\zy- 
phus jujuba. 5. Feronia clephantum. 6. iEglc marmclos. 7. Carissa carandas. 
8. Diospyros melanxylon. 9. Citrus medica. 10. Punica granatum. 11. Morus 
indica. 12. Anona reticulata. 13. Cocos nucifera. 14. Areca catechu. 15. Musa 
sapientum. 

{b) Flo7oers and Floiveriug 7'rees. 

I. Michel ia chain paka. 2. Bunnbax inalabaricum. 

(^:) Timber Trees. 

1. I'ectoiia grandis, 2. Dalbergia sissoo, 3. Grnelina nrborea. 4. Acncia 
arabica. 5. Anogeissus latifolia. 

(ii) Aroma and spice-prodtic 'tng 1 rees. 
i. Santaluiii album, 2. Bo->wcllia serrata. 

{e) Dye pigment anti Tan-yielding Trees. 

I. Butca frondosa. 2. Acacia catecliu. 3. fcrminalia bellerica. 4. Wood- 
fordia floribunda. 

(/) Other useful Tree^. 

I. Holarrhena antidyscntcrica. 2. Dcndrocalamus strictus. 

(^) L iq no r y ieidiiig T re es . 

I. Phoenix sylvestris 
(h) Shade Trees, 

\. fcrminalia arjana. 2. Ficus glomcrata. 3. Ficus religiosa. 4. Ficus 
bcngalensis. 5. Pongamia glabra. 6. Azadirachta indica. 

(t) Miscellaneous Trees. 

I. Balanites roxburghii. 

(/) Hedge Plants. 

I. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

' llcrnarks about Flora of tlic Bombay Prosidoiicy (dividod into five Botanical 

Provinces) by Dr. W. Gray. 
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In the above list we have altogether 39 species, out of 93 in the Sukra 
Flora. As the Gujrat list does not contairi the cereals, pulses and other food- 
grains we have to deduct at least 24 from the Sukra list for purposes of 
comparison. The result is that above half of Sukra Flora is represented 
ill Gujrat, an area vvhicli, according to the Botanical divisions of Hooker, falls 
within two provinces, the Indus plain and Malabar.* 

{B) Be)) gal {G angelic Plain) Flora ami Sukra Flora, 

Exactly the same may be said with greater force about the plants of 
Bengal, also, which forms the humid region of the Gangetic delta and the 
region immediately north ot it, constituting the southern sub-region of Hooker’s 
Botanical province of the Gangetic plain. “ The villages'^ are usually buried 
ill groves of mango, llgs, and bamboos, with the betel-nut, palm, palmyra, 
phoenix and cocoa-nut.” “ The indigenous flf>ra is much more extensive than 
that of the upper Gangetic plain, comprising* all the species which grow 
there (except those belonging to the Egyptiin or arid flora), besides many 
(Uhers which are not found to the north-west.” 

Now this inclusion of Upper Gangetic Flora within the area of Bengal 
means practically the inclusion of all the characteristic floras of Indict. For, 
according to the Inirodnclory Essav, If we exclude this dry country flora, which 
just skirts the southern part of the plain, the vegetation of the Gangetic plain 
jirescnts few peculiar features ; indeed a catalogue of the plants of Rohilkhand 
contains very few species which are not common all over India, even to the 
extreme south of the peninsula, in those provinces which have a similar cli- 
mate. * We have already had occasion to direct attention to the remarkable 
uniformity of the vegetation over large areas of India, and as our information 
becomes more precise, the sameness becomes more striking.” 

I’hese circumstances lead to Bengal Flora being more copious, varied 
and epitomic of India, comprising (i) not only the characteristic vegetation 
of humid regions like portions of Gujrat, but also (2) the species that arc more 
or less uniformly distributed over the whole of India, excepting only the 
l^cculiar vegetation of arid regions. The result is that Bengal alone can supply 
a greater percentage of the Sukra Flora than Gujrat or other areas having 
more or less the climate of Bengal type. 

And if following Botanical Geographers, we take Bengal proper along 
with the other sub-regions of the Gangetic provinces as one Botanical Region, 

* See Imperial (Ja/etteoi*, hulitin Kni/tirr, Vol. I. p. 

^ Indian Eniplrc in llie Impoi ial ( la^airtcor of Indi i. Vol. f, ISM. 

•’ I ntrodnr.tnri/ Essfii/ In Flora Indira hy Jfonkrr nnd ’I’lioriisoM, /). Hi.) ; siMi also 7^*- 
lords of the Botauiral Siirveij of liidia^Xo]. Ill, iVo, 'J. , “ TIlt^ Vogolutinii tlie distrieds of 
Hughli, Ilowrali and 24-PorgumKdi.s” by IX Praiii (1005). It is inttn-osling <o loai’n niai,of the 
spouios in the two lists oV Sukra Flora, 44 art*, to bo found in those two districts of 
hengal alono. Of. the lists of plants in the inlrodiiotory section on Topography ;in*l 
Vegetation (pp. 14y-l68). As for the cereals and ot her plants, the whole Sukra Flora 
is represented in this small enough area. 
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the whole of the Sukra Flora including, as it docs, the deciduous, evergreen, 
riparian, arid, littoral, humid and other species can be without the least 
difficulty located in this habitat, which has an extensive area, slightly diverse 
geological character and the char«ncteristic round of seasons. For this Gan- 
getic plain’ comprises (i) an upper region including Rajputana east of the 
Aravalli Hills, Hundelkhand, and Malwa north of the Vindhya range and 
(2) a lower, including Bengal south of the Himalayas, Orissa north of the 
Mahanadi, the Assam, Sylhet, Cachar, and Tippera plains. 

(C) Soitth Indian Flora and Sukra Flora, 

About the vegetation of Southern India we summarise below the remarks 
of Hooker and riiomson in the Introductory Esmv : “ From the humid 

character of the Rlalabar climate, its luxuriant vegetation might be inferred. 
Hamilton tcdN us that it resembles Bengal in verdure, but has loftier trees 
and more palms : the shores are skirted with cocoanuts, and the villages sur- 
rounded with groves of bctcl-nut, palms, &c. * * I hc low valleys arc richly 
clothed with rice-fields and the hill sides with millets and other dry crops, 
whilst the gorges and slopes of the loftier mountains are covered with a dense 
and luxuriant fore.st. The mass of the flena is Malayan, and identical with 
that of Ce3don, and many of the species arc further common to the Khasia 
and the base of the Himalaya.* * * I'he whole Concan is more open than 
Malabar, heavy foi csts are rarer, many tropical Malayan forms disappear.* ♦ * 
Tlie arid flora of the Dcccan, of Marwar and .Sind, however, hardly enters the 
Deccan.'"' As a whole the vegetation of Carnatic is neither rich nor 

varied. The climate being very arid except during the north-cast monsoon, 
the humid flora is entiicl^’ absent.* * * I hc climate of Mysore is much 
drier than that of Malabar.* * * The vegetation of Mysore, like that of the 
Carnatic, is rather scanty, riic level surface of the tableland is frequently 
very barren, and the hills are often bare or covered with low scrubby jungle.* 
The vegetation of the plain of the Dcccan is not very dilTerent from that of 
Mysore, filie flora is not extensive, the great drought of the hot season being 
unfavourable to vegetation.” 

We have here the botanical features of two of the nine provinces enu- 
merated above comprising about the whole of South India i’* 

(i) Malabar in a very extended sense— the humid belt of hilly or 
mountainous country extending along the western side of the peninsula from 
Southern Gujrat to Cape Comorin ; and (2) the Dcccan in a very broad 
sense ; the whole comparatively dry tableland of the peninsula east ot 
Malabar and South of the Gangctic and Indus plains together with the 
Coromandel Coast. 

As might be expected, such an extensive area with so diverse botanical 
features as to constitute two great provinces would be able to make a decent 

' IV, llotany in Imlutii Kmpirr. Vol. I. 

* F ndian ICmpirr In Inifinrial Ooxotti'op, I, p. 
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show of the specimens incliuied in the Sukra Flora. As a matter of fact, a 
comparison of the Sukra list with the lists for these two provinces in the 
Botanical volume of the Bombay Gazetteer as well a-; the ciiaptcr on Botany 
in the Imperial Gazetteer^ would show that almost ail of the Sukra Flora have 
their homes in this whole region taken together. And yet the total strength 
of the South Indian Flora, even supposing that so varied characteristics can 
he given to any one type, docs not probabl^^ come up to that of Bengal 
(singly considered), and not certainly to the whole Gangctic plain (including 
Bengal) described above as a really single Botanical area. 

So far as the Sukra Flora is concerned, the following specimens seem 
to be rare in the South ; 

(1) Feronia elephantum (wood apple). 

(2) Miimisops hexandra (r^jadana). 

(3) Byrus communis (pear tree, amrita). 

(4) Pinus longifolia (sarala, pine). 

(5) Juglans regia (aksota, walnut). 

(6) Phylanthus distichas. 

(7) Myrica sapida (kasth^mra). 

((S) Diospyros melanxyloii (kiidd^la, ebony). 

(9) Premna integrifolia (agnimantha). 

(10) Cedrus or Pinus dcodara (dcvadtlru, Himalayan cedar). 

(i i) Flacourtia sapida (vikankata). 

(12) Betula bhojpatra (bhurja) 

(r^7 Boswellia serrata (sallaki). 

(14) Stephenia hernandifolia (patha). 

(15) Diospyros cmbryoptcris (tinduka). 

In the above list of 15 species, the (i), (2), (6), (ii), (i i) and (15) are not 
entirely absent from South India. Fhc other nine arc conspicuous by their 
absence, rhe two Pines, longifolia and dcodara, Juglans regia, Pyrus com- 
munis, and the Betula bhojapatra are essentially Himalayan, and hence belong 
to the North Indian type. The remaining four arc mainly Sub-himalayan and 
have their habitats generally in the dry deciduous forests of North India. 

{D) Indus Plain Flora and Sukra Flora, 

'Fhe absence of the characteristic Himalayan and North Indian species in 
the southern regions or sub-regions, taken separately or together, is a strong 
proof against the Sukra Flora being of the southern type. Similarly, we have 
to exclude the Indus plain, a Botanical province of North India, also from 
claiming the locale of the Sukra Flora For though the area is wide enough 
including the Punjab, Sind and Rajpulana west of the Aravalli range and 
Jumna river, Cutch and Northern Gwjrat, and repeats the vegetation of the 
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Sunderbans at the Indus delta, the flora is less copious and richly diversified 
and presents essentially the features of arid, deciduous and desert vegetation, 
rhe result is, that some of the more important specimens in Sukra Flora which 
are to be found in humid Gujrat and Bengal are entirely absent from this pro- 
vince. 

'riie determination of the geographical limits of the Sukra Flora, positive 
and negative, has been guided by both meteorological and botanical consi- 
derations. We have had to find out some one province from among the large 
Botanical Provinces of India, which satisfies both the following double sets of 
conditions : 

(1) A meteorological area which possesses both humid and arid charac- 

teristics, and 

(2) a botanical area which can command botli Himalayan and plain floras. 

The first condition can be fulfilled by cither the northern or southern region. 
For, meteorologically' speaking, there are two moist regions in India ; (i) the 

western moist region extending from the Gulf of Cambay, and (2) the eastern 
moist region coniprising the Eastern Himalaya with a narrow strip along the 
outer ranges extending north-west as far as the Ravi ike. Any one of these 
moist regions together with a neighbouring dry and Arid region, e g.^ the 
Peninsular (DcccaiP, and the area including Eastern Rajputana, a large 
part of United Provinces up to Cawnpur, &c., can well be the home of th(=? 
Sukra Flora. 

But the second test cannot be fulfilled except by a northern region, as wc 
have seen above. 

Hence, by a process of elimination, \vc get the nortlicrn (as well as eastern) 
moist region together with a iicigiibouring arid region, Eastern Rajputana 
as the natural habitat of the Sukra Flora, 1 he Indus Plain among the nine pjota- 
nical Provinces r^f Hooker is thus excluded as a matter of course ; the remaining 
portion of Northern India covering exactly the whole of the Gangetic plain, with 
its upper dry and lower humid regions descrihcfl abovt?, is the home of the 
Sukra Flora. 

It may be remarked here that this Botanical Province corresponds also to 
the suh-tropical zone (23' — 31 latitude) determined independently by tlu* 
application of ‘Botanical Statistics ' to the Sukra Flora. 

3. Literary Evidences. 

The consideration of literary evidences would necessarily lead to a histori*' 
treatment of llie knowledge of Flora displayed by the makers of Indian literature. 
Such a study is expected to yield not only a Botanical Geography of India 
defining within approximate limits the locale of the authors and their composi- 
tions, but also a Botanical History of the country giving the approximate periods 

' For those meteorological divisioim, see llraiulis’ Tiitroductioii to his IikHhv Trers*, p. 
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during which certain plants began to be cultivated and naturalised in different 
parts of India, whether as imports from province to province or as exotics' 
from altogether alien soils. A history of Indian Botaii}^ like that of Indian 
Mineralogy is thus likely to solve some important questions of Indian Chro- 
nology, as they are really parts of the larger history — that of Indian economic 
as well as political life and institutions. 

But, unfortunately, the landmarks of Indian literature, Vedic, Epic, 
Pauranik, Tantric, Buddhistic, &c., have not undergone that analytical study 
which may enable one to form an estimate of the [progress of the Indians in the 
knowledge of plants and plant-life. Nor have even individual authors like 
Panini, Cliaraka, Vahniki, Kalidasa, and others been so thoroughly and search- 
ingly studied. The present attempt is, therefore, purely suggestive or tentative, 
and not at all exhaustive in any sense. 

riierc are, however, two things which should be speciall^^ borne in mind 
in any study of literary evidences ; 

(1) wc have to be perpetually on our guard against the fallacy of argii^ 
mentum ex silentio ; and 

(2) we have to discriminate between what is purely a conventional 
mention or a reference to the permanent stock-in-trade preserved in floating 
literature which does not admit of any anachronisms and limitations of space, 
and what is the actual description of the sights and sounds or facts and pheno- 
mena in the locality or the region of experiences familiar to the author. 

The errors arising from a neglect of these two conditions cannot, however, 
be easily avoided in the present state of our knowledge regarding things 
Indian, botli physical and human. 

A.— Vedic Flora and Sukra Flora. 

I he Atha}’va Veda is famous for its references to, and hymns about, 
plants. The usefulness of Flora is known by the reciters of the hymns in the 
following respects, e.g,^ against injury and disease and obstruction of urincT 
2, 3), against leprosy (I, 23), as a love-spell (I, 34), against curses and cursers 
(II, 7), for victory in disputation (II, 27), against a rival wife (III, 18), for 
recovery of virility (IV, 4). to heal serious wounds (IV, 12), against witchcraft, 
and to discover sorcerers (IV, iS, 20 and V, 14, 15), against various evils, 
enemies and super-human foes (IV, 17, 19, 37), against fever (V, 4), to win and 
fix a man’s love (VII, 38) against a (woman) rival (VII, 113), etc. 

The following extracts give a few specimens of the floral lore in the 
Atharva Veda 

** The berry (pippali)* remedy for what is bruised, and remedy for what 
is pierced — that did the gods prepare ; that is sufficient for life.” 

' For an ac'-coimt of some of thosi? imporlalions from (.Ventral Asia, Africa, Gliina, 
Malaya, America, &c., see Praia’s iVf/cta/m/i of the of lltinlili Howrah and 24 Per- 

in tlio Uocortls of the Uolanical Survey of India, pp. 162-166. 

Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 7, p. J150. 

20 
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** Since thou, O ofT-wipcr (c'lpAinAr^a), ' hast grown with reverted fruit, 
mayest thou repel from me all curses very far from here.” 

The amulet of udiimvara'* bestows various blessings : — 

Rich in manure, rich in fruit, and cheer in our house — prosperity 

let Dhjltar assign to me through the keenness of the amulet of Udumvara. * * 
I have seized all the prosperity of cattle, of quadrupeds, of bipeds, and what 
grain (there is) ; the milk of cattle, the sap of herbs, may Hrlhaspati, may 
Savitar coiilirm to me. * ♦ * As in the beginning, I hou, () forest-tree wast 
born together with prosperity, so let Saraswati assign to me fatness of riches.*” 

ihe darbhci plant is thus described : — 

''Hundred-jointed, hard to he stirred, thousand-leaved, uplifting(?) — 
the darbha that is a formidable herb, that I bind on thee in order to (prolong) 
life-time. * * * In the sky is thy tuft, O herb ; in the earth art thou set ; with 
thee that hast a thousand joints, do we increase further our life-time.” 

The eflicacy of the following herbs also is most eloquently dwelt upon — 
jaugida (XIX, 34, 35), satavara (XIX, 3r»), gugguin (XfX, 38), busfha (XIX, 39). 

riic asivallha is invoked against enemies (III, 6) and the for benefit 

to the hair (VI. 30). I'lie land is known to be the mother of healing plants : * 
"These three earths {prifJiivi) that arc there— (jf them earth {bhnmi) is the 
highest ; from olY their skin have I seized a remedy.” 

Ihe following is the hymn sung by Viswamitra f(.»r the increase of 
barley: ® 

" I. Rise up, become abundant with thine own greatness, O barley ; ruin 
all receptacles ; let not the bolt from heaven smite thee. 

2. Where wc aj)pcal unto thee, the divine barley that listens, there rise 

up, like the sky ; he unexhausted, like the ocean. 

3. Unexhausted be thine attendant.s, unexliaustcd thy heaps ; thy besto- 

wers be unexhausted ; thy eaters be uncxbaused.” 

The following plants are common to Sukranili atul Vedic Literature ; ® 
Ficus religiosa, (2) Ficus glorncrata, (^) Zizyphus jujiiba, (4) Ginelina arborea, 
(5) Butea frondosa, (6) Acacia catechu, (7) Phoenix sylvc^tris, (8) Pinus deodara 
(9) zEgle inarmclos, Mo) Flacouriia sapida, (11) Acacia suma, (12) Bombax 
rnalabariciim, (13) Daibergia sissoo, (14) Diosj)yros embryopteris (15) Ficus 
bengalcnsi-. 

' Vni. 7, i>. 4;i2. 

Allmnxi Veda (Harvard, \'<)l. 8), pp. 1)44-40. 

» Ibidy pp. 047-050. 

^ Harvard Oriental Serie.s, Vol. 8, p. 205. 

* Ibid, Yol. 8, p. y87. 

• For reforoiiees to plaiit.s in Vodie Litoraturo, s<*<} Vrdir. Indcjc^ Vol. IF, p.50(). Sooalso 
AlacdonoJI’s No its/cri/ bitem/ arc ( 1000), pp. 145-140, and Mr. HijaycJiatidra Majamdar's Vedb' 
Anmes of Plants in the Kartit number of the liciigali luontliJy, UkdnilC (Calcutta, 10 til.) 
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Of these some are Himalayan species, some are common all-India cosmopo- 
lites, and others belong to the more or less dry and arid regions. The Vedic 
Flora thus indicates the marks of the Indus plain region and the upper Gangetic 
plain. So far as Sukra Flora partially coincides with Vedic Flora, the common 
geographical influences must be responsible for this. We have seen above that 
this area is a part of the larger region covered by the Sukra Flora. 

(B) Char aka Flora a 7 id Suhra Flora. 

Among the fruit-bearing plants, the following species arc common to 
Charaka Samhitd^ and SukranUt : (i) Ficus glomerata, (2) 'raniarindus indica, 
13) Santalum album, (4) Citrus mcdica, (5) Nauclea cadamba, (6) Joncsia asoka, (7) 
iF!glc marmelos, (8) Feronia elephantum, (9) Mimnsops hexandra, (10) Mangifcra 
indica, (ii) Calophyllum inophylluni, (12) Miclielia chamj^aka, (13) Phoenix 
sylvestris, (14) Pinus longifolia, (15) Punica granatum, (16) Juglans regia, (17) 
Zizyphus jujuba, (18) Azadirachta indica, (19) Myrica sapida, (20) Mimusops 
hexandra, (21) Pongamia glabra, (22) Areca catccliu. 

Among the dranyaka^ the following species are common to Charaka 
Samhifd and Snkrafiiti i (1) Acacia catechu, {2) Prciiina integrifolia, (3) Sliorca 
robusta, (4) Holarrhena antidysentericn, (5) Anogeissus latifolin, (6) Butea fiofi- 
dosa, (7) Alstonia scholaris, (8) Cedrela toona, (9) Cedrus deodara, (lo) Cari.ssa 
carandas, (ii) Balanites roxburghii, (12) Boswellia serrata, (13) Gmclina 
arborea, (14) Stephania hernandifolia, (15) Diospyros embryopteris, (16) I'er- 
ininalia chebula, (17) Semecarpus anacardium, (18) Calotropis gigantea, (19) 
Acacia farncsiana, (20) Bombax malabaricurn, (21) Ferminalia ccllcrica and (22) 
hassia latifolia. 

In the above two lists we have 44 species of the 69 in the Sukra Flora, 
above 60 per cent. A careful enumeration of all plants in Charaka would show a 
higher percentage. In fact, it would not at all be erroneous if we assert that 
perhaps the whole of the Sukra Flora is included in the Charaka list of 500 
plants divided into 50 pharniacopocial vargas or orders of 10 each. It is not safe 
to define the geographical horizon of the Charaka Flora, at any rate it i-sT 
certain that, unlike the Vedic Flora, it cannot be assigned solely to the Indus 
or the Upper Gangetic plain. Cocoa nucifcra docs not seem lo be included in 
the Areca catechu is there, and this unmistakabl}^ points to humid, 

deltaic or littoral vegetation. 

This extension of the Charaka Flora beyond the limits of the Punjab, the 
home of the first authors of t\^c Charaka cycle, indicates t\\at the whole of 
Northern India at any rate, if not portions of the South, must have been known 
from sea to sea. Regular trade in medicinal herbs, cultivation or naturalisation 
of those that arc not indigenous, systematic exploration of forests on hills and 
in plains, and such like things that take .Ayurvedists and druggists out of the 
limits of any one botanical region and make them more or less cosmopolitan, 

^ For tho nainos of plants in Chamkn fiainhita, soo tlie Marathi work 011 the 
h'lora of India by Dr. Paiidurang Oopal (Poona, 1880), 
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are implied in ilic scientific analysis and classification of the vegetable materia 
medica in the text-book of the Punjab masters. 

It must be noted also that the possibility of merely hearsay or con- 
ventional references and descriptions of things not personally observed or 
experimented upon is not unlikely, though it would be well-nigh impossible 
to assert this dogmatically about one or other of the Charakans, Susrutans, 
Vagbhatans, and Chakradattans. Certain it is that in the latter-day schools 
of medicine the lists became more and more conventional, mere repro- 
ductions from the writings of the great masters or Risis. There is, however, 
another important point with regard to the lists of Flora in the successive 
commentaries or abridgments of the medical encyclopaedias. A comparative 
study* of the Indian Pharmacopaeias would sliow that VAgbhata, Chakradatta. 
Narahari Pandit and Ilhava Misra, while perpetuating the tradition of their 
great precursors, have introduced not only new names but also new plants in the 
treatises prepared respectively for Western India, Eastern India, Maharastra 
and Madhyadesa. While therefore, we admit the existence of a conventional 
floating literature on medicinal plants as on other things, which, like a 
touch of nature converted the whole of India into a single unit, a common 
home of the men of letters, and imparled a family likeness and universal or 
alMndia character to the literary productions of educated Hindusthan, we 
cannot rationally ignore in them the possession, also, of a local colour and pro- 
vincial physiognomy which can be detected only by the patiently investigating 
eye of skilful observers. 

So far as the Sukra Flora is concerned, we see that its geography is more 
extensive than that of the Vedic, but less than or perhaps equal to, that of tlic 
Charaka, If we notice the flora in points which make them dift'er, we find that 
the Vedic and the Charaka arc more Himalayan, while the Sukra is more 
humid. 

(Q Vardha Flora and Sukra Flora. 

In the Brihai Samhitd of Var^liamihira, botanical facts and phenomena have 
been recorded in three chapters, riie 29th chapter deals with flowers and plants 
and is called Kusuma latddhydya, I'he 54th is called Dagdrgala and deals with 
under-currents, both good and evil, which may be indicated by the position and 
growth of plants as well as by other things. 'I he 55th chapter treats of garden- 
ing and horticulture and is named Briksdyurveda. The plants mentioned in 
these three chapters may be taken to be tliose most familiar to the people of 
Avanti (in Ujjayini) in the 6th century A.D,, for that is the birth-place of 
Varaha. It may be possible to find out the Geography of the Sukra Flora 
by comparing the lists furnished in Brihat Samhitd about the Ujjayini Flora 
with those in Sukvaniti. 

' Materials for .such a oomparativo study have been furnisliod by Kaviraj Biraj acharan 
Oupta of Cooclibchar State in the two volumes of the Bengali work, Vanmt^fadhidarpafm^ 
and also in his learned introduction to them. 
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Among the trees mentioned by the Sukra authors as phalinah or fruit- 
bearing, almost all are referred to by Varahamihira. Only the following i6 
species appear to be special to the Sukra Flora: (i) Tamarindus indica, (2) 
Santalum album, (3) Citrus medica, (4) Pyrus communis, (5) Myrica sapida, 
(6) Moms alba or Moms indica, (7)SponJias mangifera, (S) Finns longifolia, (9) 
Juglans regia or aleurites moluccana, (10) Mimusops hexandra, (11) Fongamia 
glabra, (12) Garcinia xanthochymus, (13) Diospyros melanxylon, (14) Fhyllaii- 
thus distichas or Anona reticulata, (15) Arcca catechu, and (16) Cocos nucifera. 

Here also one must not be blind to the (irgtnuentum ex silentio. Mere 
silence of Varahamihira does not point to any plants being unknown or at 
any rate unfamiliar to him and his countrymen, riuis among the species men- 
tinned in Sukraniti there are some which are indigenous to, or may be cultivat- 
ed and naturalised in, all parts of India, and there is no reason why these should 
be peculiar to the Sukra Flora and not have been mentioned in the Ujjayini 
Schedule. Such cosmopolite species arc (i) ramarindus indica, and (2) Fhyl- 
lanthus distichas or Anona reticulata. Compared with Ujjayini Flora, the pecu- 
liarity of Sukra Flora is thus more apparent than real. 

Fhere remain now 14 species peculiar to Sukra Flora, and this in a list of 35. 

A further process of elimination is necessary to find out how far the 
Sukra Flora differs from the Ujjayini Flora. The seven species Santalum 
album. Citrus medica, Finns longifolia, Areca catechu, Myrica sapida, Mimusops 
hexandra, Fongamia glabra and Juglans regia have a place in the Charaka Flora 
of earlier times, fhere is no special reason why these should not have been 
included, at least conventionally, in the Ujjayini list as well, like the cosmopo- 
lites we have just referred so. 

The peculiar species of the Sukra Flora arc thus reduced to six only : 

(1) Pyrus communis (amrita) — rare. 

(2) Morns alba or indica (tuda) 

(3) Spondias maiigifcra (amra). 

(4) Garcinia xanthochymus (tamala). 

(5) Diospyros melanaxylon (kiiddala). 

(6) Cocos nucifera (narikela) 

Among the Aranvaka (wild) and kanfakina (thorny) species mentioned by 
the authors of the Sukra cycle, the following have not been mentitmed in the 
Brihat Samhitd : (i) Tcctona grandis, (2) Acacia arabica, (31 Garcinia xan- 

thochymus or Cinnamomum tamala, (4) Holarrhcna antidyscnterica, (5) Cedrela 
toona, (6) Cedrus deodara, (7) Flacourtia sapida, (8) Carissa carandas, (9) Bctula 
bhojapatra, (10) Strychnos nux-vomica, (ii) Capparis aphylla, (12) Boswellia 
'^errata, (13) Gmelina arborea, (14) Stepliania hernandifoJia, (15) 'Ferminalia 
chebula, {16) Acacia farnesiana. 

Here, again, we have to note several cosmopolite species which might be 
included ill the Ujjayini list : (i) Tectona grandis, (2) Acacia arabica, (3) Holar- 
^'hena antidyscnterica, (4) Carissa carandas, (5) Acacia farnesiana, 
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1 hus we have altogether only 1 1 species which seem to be special to SwA- 
raniti \ and this in a list pf 34. 

Here, again, by comparing Cdisraka, ' Ujjayini and Sukra Flora we have 
to eliminate six species Irom the 1 1 as special to the last, 'i hese are Cedrus 
deodaia, Cedrcla toona, Hoswellia serrata, Gmclina arborea, Stephania her- 
nandifolia and rerminalia chcbula. 

'Fhus we have only live species left as peculiar to the Sukra Flora : 

(1) Garcinia xanthochymus (Tapinchchha or tamala). 

(2) Flacourtia sapida (vikankata). 

(3) Betula bhojapatra (bhojapatia). 

(4) Strychnos mix- vomica (visamusthi) 

(5) Capparis aphylla (kariraka). 

In the Varalia list we liiul that more than 50 percent, of the Sukra Flora have 
been actually mentioned. Adding to them the plants that arc very common 
to all parts of the country, and al^o those which must have been known to 
VaiTihamihira, since they have been familiar even to the Charakans of pre- 
liuddhistic times, we have left a very small residue that is peculiar to Sukra 
Flora. 

It thus appears that all the Flora mentioned in Sukraniti indicate an age 
far removed from the days of Islamic and Portuguese innuences. On the 
strength of botanical evidences, other things remaining the same, there can be 
no objection to placing the Sukraniti during the period indicated by the farthest 
limit Charaka, and represented by the irnpcu tani laud-mark of the sixth centuiy 
A.D., the Brihat Sawihitd. 

The close coincidence of Varaha and vSukra Flora leads to another im- 
portant conclusion. This is about the locale. We have seen that the Charoha 
Samhita, being a medical work, had necessarily to be more all-India, ency- 
clopaedic and universal, so far as the vegetable kingdom was concerned. The 
Geography of the Charaka is therefore wide as a matter of course. But Vard- 
hamihira, who was writing a treatise to guide the rulers of men, might be ex- 
pected to be more local and address himself naturally to the needs of his own 
patron Bhoja, Vikraniaditya? of Malwa, The chapters on agri-flori-horticulture 
in the Brihat Sainhita constitute most probably a section dealing with the Flora 
Malwemts of tlie 6th cent. A. I). d'lie absence of Pinus loiigifolia^ Cedrus 
deodar a ^Betula bhojapatra and other purely Himalayan species in the Varaha 
list points to the local character of the Royal Botanical.Gai den at Ujjayini. So 
also the absence of Areca catechu and Cocos nuci/era determines the horizon of 
Varaha Flora. The Varaha Flora is thus a local Ujjayini collection and repre- 
sents tlic Upper Gangetic sub-region of Hooker’s Botanical Provinces. 

' .So'* the li.st of Plants in (’haraka in VajtauyadhidarjHimij a Bengali work in two 
volumes l)y Kaviraja Gupta of Coochbeliar (1008-1009). Also cdiapter VII of Goiidars Ilistoru 
0 / Aryan .Medicinal yicicnce ^1890), and Kaviraj Avin&s Chandra Kaviratua’s English 
Translation ul Charaka Sarnhitd (1890-96), pp, 13-92, 
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Hesides the close similarity in the lists of Flora between Var4ha and Sukr^t^ 
the very theory of Horti-Floricullure advocated in the treatises raises important 
issues regarding the time and place of Sukraniti. The two works may be com- 
pared on three topics: (i) planting of trees, (2) watering of trees, (3) nourish- 
ment of trees. Aecording to the parallel passages and various readings in Mr. 
Oppert's notes, it appears that tiie theory of Sukraniti about watering and 
nourishment is found in only one text -the Bengal manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Raindas Sen. 

Both in matter and language the SukraiJ iti shows evidences of quotation, 
incorporation, paraphrasing and adaptation from Brihat Samhita by copyists 
or authors who knew geographical conditions more humid and fci tile than 
tliose in Varaha’s place. riiis has been descriijed in a subsequent section.^ 

Tlic geographical limits cummoii to Vedic, Charaka, Varahamihiran and 
Sukra Floras comprise the Upper Gangetic plain, as they include deiiidtely the 
Malwa regions. I hc Sukra Flora, therefore, covers this tract together with the 
northern regions ol Himalayan flora and the south-eastern regions of the Lower 
Gangetic or Deltaic flora. 

(D) Kdliddsic Flora and Sukra flora. 
riie F'lora of Kalidasa in the 18 cantos of Raghuvamsarn from rlie nature 
of the case is an epitome the Flora Indica known to the world of letters in his 
(lays. Like the Rduidyanam and Mahdbhdralani and many of the Bur^i.ias, the 
Ragliuvamsam is an intensely national epic, the embodiment ol Hindu India, of 
its ideals and ambitions, and covers the Geography, Zoology, Botany, Ethnology, 
and History of Hindusthan from Pragjyotisi on the cast to the land of the 
Parasikas on the west, and from the territory of the Kiratas on the North to the 
island of Ceylon on the south. The Raghuvamsa Flora is, therefore, no touchstone 
of the Sukra F'lora as to its geography, though historically speaking, it supplies 
a good catalogue of plants, like that in Brihat .Samhita, which were indigenous 
to and cultivated in India during the period between Hellenistic and Islamic 
influences. 

But the Me,ehaduta of Kalidasa in which the cloud has been entrusted 
with message from a spot in Central India (Vlndhyas) to a city on Mount 
Kailasa in the Ilimala^Ms is more restricted in its botany. “In the lir.st-half 
of the poem the Yaksa describes* * * Mount Amrakuta on whose [)eak it 
will rest after quenching, with showers, the forest fires ; the Narmada winding at 
the foot of the Vindhya Hills ; the town of Vidisa (IVnilsa) and the stream of the 
Vetravati (Betwa); the city of Ujjayini in the laud of Avanti ; the sacred region 
of Kuruksetra ; the Ganges and the mountain from whicli she sprang, white 
with snow-fields ; till Alakil on mouitt KailAsa is finally reached." As might 

^ Soe IV, iv, It)5-I00, 107-108, III) 112, :iI.so p. 207 of Opport’s oditioii 

I’oL* various roaiUngs, Vidi* liriiml SiiiijfiiUi T^V, 0, 12, !(>, 17. 

froui iMawloiioirs S'ciiis/cr/^ /id.-'m/urt* ((uoli'd l)y Mr S. (J, Sarkar, M.A., ol' 
I’r4>viii(jlal (Tivil Sorvicjt^ iu tlio iiilro-liu;'. ion to ills Kiigllsli vtsrsical roiuloriii'jp (»i 
Mt'^liaduU (City Book Sooloby, Soo this work for llu^ iiitorosting gooj^raphical aiul 

i)otiinical notes collected from tlio researches of Indian and Buropoan Scholars. 
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be expected, the Megbaduta Flora is more extensive than Varahamihiran,.as it 
covers the whole ground of mid-Aryavarta in the longitudinal direction 
and includes the latter as only one of the types represented in it. The 
I'l imalayan flora has a special place in it, as the whole Second Book of the 
‘Cloud-Messenger’ is devoted to a description of the city on AlakA. But the 
eastern humid and littoral vegetation is entirely lacking in it. 

The 3 1 species enumerated by Mr. Manamohan Chakravarti’ as constitut- 
ing the Meghaduta Flora thus comprise tlie Mahva (Varahainihiran) and 
Himalayan Flora, but exclude the Lower Gangetic. The Sukra Flora coincides 
in one of its aspect^-* with this whole flora of Meghaduta, but in another respect 
goes beyond its limits. 

The Geography of Sukra vegetation thcrcfoie includes that of Mcgha- 
dutam, /.<?., mid-Aryavarta as a sub-region, and Fastern Aryavarta as another 
sub-region, but falls short of that of the Ragliiivarnsam which includes also the 
India south of the Vindhyas. 


4. Concluding Reniarks. 

VVe have tentatively determined the Geography of the Sukra Flora by 
three independent evidences : 

(1) Botanical Statistics proves it to be ‘sub-tropical,’ 

(2) Ecology (including Meteorology and Phyto-geography) proves it to be 
* Gangetic/ according to the nomenclature of Hooker. 

(3) Literature or CVmiparative Botany proves it to be less Himalayan 
than Vedic and Charaka (and perhaps Meghaduta), less encyclopaedic than 
Raghttvamsam, more Himalayan than Varaha, more extensive than Varaha 
as including (i) I limalayan and (2; Deltaic, moic extensive than Vedic and 
Meghadutam as including Deltaic, and probably co extensive with Charaka. 

The Vedic Flora represents Indus Plain Province (Punjab, Sindh, etc.), 
the Charaka, though tlic work tT an inhabitant of the Indus Plain, rc})- 
resents the flora of both the Indus and the Gangetic Plains (of Hooker), 
as well as of the Himalayas, r>., the whole of Northern India, Varaha 
Flora represents Mahva and the Upper Gangetic sub-region, Raghiivamsam 
represents the Flora Indica according to the conditions of Poetic Art, and 
Meghadutam represents the Upper Gangetic sub-region together with a portion 
of the Himalayas. 

Tlie Sukra Flora thus represents the Upper Gangetic plain, Himalayan 
regions as well as the humid deltaic and littoral sections of Eastern India. 

As for chronology, literary history proves the Sukra Flora to be 

• Quoted by Mr. S. (J. Sarknr in tlio Notes to his English Mcghudula, Mr. Chakraviu’li 
takes bod/iru to bo Wissia hitifolia. Really it is Sijniplorns while madlmlnf 

would bo Xftissifi lat»7e/iu. Moo Grinibli’s Hpeciimuis of old fmliaii Poetrif (Panini oni<‘< , 
IU14) for the whole poem in English verse. 
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Islamic^ ni)(i cJucs not j)rcvcnt it from being at least as old as Charaka. Now 
Prc-Islamic means the period as late as the 8th century in Sindh, loth century 
in the Punjab, nth century in Kanauj (Upper Gangctic Plain) and 12th century 
(1193A.D.) at Pataliputra and Gauda (Lower (jangetic plain). Hut, as our 
f;cography docs not take us beyond the botanical limits of the Gangctic plain, 
the Sukra Flora may be placed at any period between the 6ih century B.C. 
and 12th century A.D. And if (lie fact of incorporation and adaptation from 
VarA.hamiliira be admitted, both the Sukra Flora and the Sukra authors 
(at any rate, the Eastern copyists of Suk'ranifi) have to be placed after 
the 0th century A.D. 

Section 4 . 

Forestry. 

(a) No n~eco nom ic. 

'I’hc Forests arc important items in Indian social economy according to the 
authors of the Sukra cycle. 1 he third and fourth stages or dsrnnifis of Hindu 
life called Vanaprastha and Yaii or Sanyasa icspcciivcly have to be spent in the 
forests,® Fhere are elaborate rules in all Smriti SAstras regarding this retiring 
to, and life in, forests. 'Fhc Viinaprastha stage is compulsory on all the four 
castes, but Yation Brahmanas only. The function of men in the third stage 
is to restrain passions and activities, and in the fourth is to try to attain salva- 
tion. 

Forests arc the resort of people for non-Sastric motives also. Among 
the general rules of morality we arc told that one should prefer life in a forest* 

^ It. would 1)0 iiitoro'd iiig t<) study tlu' history ol oiiltivatod plants iu India. Siioli a 
work sliould hodividod into two braiiohos ; (1) (;»‘oIogio:il- i;iviri.tC :ni uofouul ol‘ tho various 
olcnioiital forces tliat hiivc lodlollio oxis(oiu*o t>l Mal.iyan. t/liiuo-J;q>auoso, Eurupoaii, 
Alriciiii and cvoii Atnorican spocics in India, and 52 1 Ilist«»rical ^riM'ordiiig tlio successive 
cflorts by whicli Chinese, I’orsian and KuiM)poan plants have Ixhui nalnraliseil in India. 
Thus we know tliat tobacco and potato arc very modern introduci ions due to tlio 
Portuguese (and other hluropean) nations. So also the M i5ssalman bnpxTors wan’o great 
])atrous of Economic botany, osp<*eially of Pruilery. ri'ad in the .l;;ccit Ahbari 

Itilawdin’s Translation (178;)}, Vol. 1., pp. 92-9h|: “His Maji'sty is exceedingly fond of 
fruit ; and by the great en(*ouragcm(Uit that he has given to the eiiltivation nt' fruit-trees, 
skilful people have conn; with tln‘ir i'amilie.s ii’om l\'rsia and Tartary, ami settJeil in 
Ills country.” See Walt's 0 / the it\*ouo)u/c L^rtulncla of I ntUii and Dyniock s 

1 <’!/<’/abIc Mdlcviu Mcdini of W'ci^tvviL Itidui, for the lii.story and uses of Indian plants. 
<^'1. also, “Opium was first, iiitroducc'd into this country from Arabia. Its spread in India 
is synchronous with the advent of the Mahomedaiis wlio had adopted it as a suitable 
substitute for fermented Ihiuors, which their religion iliscomitenaiices. Some nion' 
<UMigs which happened to be iiibroduceil into Imlia during the Mahomedan rule aia; : Alu 
Ub'uiuis bucciricusi.s), Badian {llliciiini uniyatmn), Banfasha (V iobi od(u*ula), Oao/.baii 
{Onusmti braclcaLum), otv." — llislorif of Ari/tui M rdicat Science by the Tluikur Sahib of 

<^ondal, pp. 120-127. (Edition, 1896). 

’ Sukra IV, iv. 1-5. 

" Sukra 111, 576-577. 

21 
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to being dependent on others. Then the exile of Rama in a forest’ by Dasa- 
ratha’s command also points to the forest being a resort of men. I'here arc 
also persons who retire to forests* after knowing of complaints against them. 
The Jaw enjoins that the king should summon such people to the court to 
answer the charge. 

The law of the realm has to provide for several classes of cases pertaining to 
forest. Thus if a bound-down man violates the limitations imposed upon him 
when crossing a forest^ or going through a difficult region, he is not guilty and 
should not be punished. So also in the cases of ofTenccs committed in forests^ 
inaccessible regions where human evidences, witnesses, &c., are not 

easily available, SukrachAr^^ya ordains that divine Sddhanas or ordeals should 
be resorted to, 'I'hcn again among the several instances of trial by peers wc 
read that “foresters^ arc to be tried with the help of foresters.” 

The existence of both religious and legal regulations points to forests being 
important topographical features of the country of Siikracharyya. So they 
are; for among the general rules we read that (i) one should not visit solitary 
forests,® unoccupied houses, and cremation grounds even by day, and (2) one 
should always travel with companions, and while travelling, should not take 
rest on roads or in forests.^ 

That forests are familiar sights to the authors of the Sukra cycle would 
be evident from the characteristic analogy drawn by them in the following lines. 
‘‘One should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of knowledge, the elephant 
of the senses which is running to and fro in a destructive manner in the vast 
forest* of enjoyable things.” 

The statesmen of the Sukra cycle, therefore, arc judicious enough to 
devise ways and means for utilising the forests, in order to promote the pra^s- 
perity and importance of their state. They liavc prescribed hunting excursions 
among the functions of the king. “ He should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds 
and other animals of the forest,® and in the course of the hunting should kill 
the wild ones.” i’he Arihasdsfra^ ^ of Kautilya is more explicit on the point. 
We read tliat Chandragupta had a hunting forest exclusively for his own use. 
It was provided with only one entrance and had a canal running round it to 
ward off intrusion. Inside were planted fruit-trees, thornless trees, &c. There 
roamed at large not only the wilder games, but also some of the wilder onc.^ 
deprived of their natural offending weapons. * * * Besides the imperial hunting 
forest, there was another public forest thrown open to all persons willing 
hunt.” 

The forests are, like mines, important sources of Government revenue 
according to the financiers of tlie Sukra cycle. The Sumantra or Finance 

' Sukra IT, 63. “ Sukra III, 60. 

» Sukra IV, v. 214-216. ’ Sukra HI, 121. 

» Sukra IV, v, 210-211. Sukra 1, 193-104. 

^ Sukra IV, v, 609- U. ® Sukra I, 665-660. 

• Sukra IV, v, 44-46. Law’s Studies in Hindu Polity, 
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minister has to take a census ^ of the forests and study the income accruing 
from them. 

The forests have been utilised by the Sukra statesmen for military pur- 
poses also. Among the various classes of forts vvc have the vanadarga or 
forest fort,* which is encircled by huge thorns and clusters of trees. This 
type of forts is superior^ to that which is surrounded by ditches and also that 
which is protected by walls of bricks, mud and stones. It is, however, inferior 
to the desert-forts, water-forts and hill-forts. 

Then an important division of the army seems to consist of people living 
in forests, who ordinarily arc independent and do not perhaps acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the ruler. 'I hc king should, however, be sagacious enough to 
make use of them for his military defence. The section of the army composed 
(.'f such recruits is called sddyasha'^ new or raw, as opposed to the maula^ 
ijc., standing or permanent. It is also called agulmaka i.^., one which is not 
officered and divided into regiments by the state, but brings its own officers 
and fighting apparatus. The Kiratas and people living in forests who are 
dependent on their own resources and strength constitute this division of the 
state army. 

It is one of the counsels of diplomacy to try to win over these forest tribes 
to one’s side by hook or by crook, ** Peace should be made even with andryas,^ 
fur otherwise they can overpower the ruler by attack ; ” whereas, on the 
contrary, if the ruler be wise enough to grant them timely concessions, reward, 
<S:c., they may stand him in good stead in times of emergency by making the 
enemy’s progress impossible. “Just as a cluster of bamboos cannot be destroyed 
if surrounded by thick thorny trees, so the ruler should be like a bamboo 
surrounded by clusters.” Such foresters as enter Government service or are 
otherwise useful to the king should have quarters reserved for them just outside 
the city limits.® 

{b) Economic, 

'riic economic importance of forests now remains to be considered. They 
arc the sources of fuel, fodder, grass and timber. According to the Sukra states- 
men the king should lay siegc"^ to the enemy’s country from such a position 
as to destroy “ carefully the people who help the enemy by carrying wood, 
Water and provisions.” The military manoeuvres and tactics should also be 
dilatory and spread over a long period of time — in order that provisions of the 
enemy may be cut short and food and fuel diminished.” Again, ” the power- 
ful should coerce the enemy by stopping the supplies of water, provisions, 
fodder, grass, &c., in an unfavourable region.” 

Not only in warlike operations but also in the normal functions of states, 
SukrAcharyya recognises the value of forests in the ordinary secular life of 

* Sukra II, 207-8, 211-212. Sukra IV, vii, 22-28. 

* Sukra IV, vi, 5. ' Hiikra TV, vii, 482-84. 

® Sukra IV, vi, 11-12. “ Sukra I, 506-12, 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 570-73, 
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the people. The regulations relating to the site* for the building of the capital 
pay due heed to this. 'I'lie place is to he one which “ abounds in various 
trees, plants and shrubs, and is rich in cattle, birds, and other animals, 
is endowed with good sources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily 
provided with resources in grasses and woods.” 'Ihen, again, the collection 
of grasses and woods in forests has been recognised as one of the occupations 
and means of livelihood, and it is important enough to be reckoned in Sukra^s 
comprcliciisive scheme of taxation. “ The king should realise one-third, one- 
fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth or onc-twentieth from the collectors of grasses,* 
woods &c.” 

Last but not least in economic importance are (i) the kantakinah^ or 
thorny trees which according to Sukracharyya should be planted in forests, 
(2) phalinnh^ or fruit-bearing trees which should be planted very near the 
village, and (3) other expansive trees, shrubs,® creepers, &c., which are to be 
carefully planted in villages, if domestic, in forests, if wild. 

'I he classification is not at all scientific, as we have noted in a previous 
section. All the plants enumerated by Sukra might have been mentioned to- 
gether in one list, for they all belong to the ‘ Flowering’ or Phanerogam division 
according to the Taxonomy of modern Botanists. Economically speaking, again, 
this classification serves the purpose well so far as it goes, />., as a convcnicMit 
means of knowing which species may be planted in and near the homestead, 
and which species should be planted at a distance. But it is not the intention 
of the Sukra authors, nor should wc interpret the classification to mean, that 
the Aranyaka or wild and forest flora arc in any way less useful to man than 
those which have been regarded as domestic. For, from the standpoint ot 
Utilitarian Botany, both the classes arc of equal importance. 

Sukrfich^ryya has adopted only one principle of economic classification, 

that into domestic and wild. Fhc result is that each of these groups may 
be sub-divided (a) geographically into evergreen, deciduous, or otherwise as wc 
have seen in a previems section,*" and {d) economically into medicinal, indus- 
trial, etc. 

' Sukra 1, 42,>128. Cl'. Kaiuaiidaki Niti, iv, r>0-56. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 2137-38 

* Sukra IV, iv, 113-114. 

Sukra IV, iv, 103. 

^ Sukra IV, iv, 123-124. 

" Th<j deciduous foro.sts yhdd sal, toak, sandal, ebony, and valuable genera, Termi- 
iialia, Anogeissus, Acacia (Acacia catechu) and other trees that supply the wood oils and 
varnishes largely used in tlie douKJstic life of the inhabitants of the country. ♦ * Among 
trees characteristic of evergreens may be moiitioiied Torminalia, Codrela toona, the wiM 
mango, &c. Pinus lojigifolia llourisho.s at lower elevations and finally mixes with Miu 
deciduous forests of the plains. Sec the Chapter on Forests in tJie Economic Volume of tla^ 
Indian Eminre in Imperial Uazottcer Series, and JJrikat Samhitd LXX 2-4, for Hindu idcii« 
?ibout Timber. 
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Uses of Plants. 

** There is no plant* which has no medicinal properties,’* says Sukra- 
charyya ; and all the plants mentioned by the Sukra authors have one or other 
use in Hindu Piiarinacopceia. The fact that Charaka mentions almost all of 
these in his materia medica points to this. 

The Sukra Flora, whether belonging to the domestic or wild class contains : 

(1) rimber trees, e.g.^ Capparis aphylla, Garcinia xanthochymus, Calo- 
pliyllum inophyllurn, Bombax malabaricum, Feronia clcpliantum, i 1 £gle iiiarmelos, 
Zizyphus jujuba, rcrininalia arjuna, Bassia latifolia. Ficus bcngalensis, Ficus 
gloinerata, Ficus religiosa, Phoenix sylvestris, Areca catechu, Dcndrocalamus 
strictus, &c ; 

(2) Food plants, e.g^ Capparis aphylla, Garcinia xanthochymus, Flacourtia 
sapida, Bombax malabaricum, iEglc rnarmelos, Feronia elephantum, Mangifera 
indica, Mimusops elengi, Bassia latifolia. Aleurites moluccana, &c. ; 

(3) Famine plants, i\g,^ Bassia latifolia. Ficus bengalcfisis, glomerata, 
geligiosa, Santalum album, Pheenix sylvestris, &c.; 

(4) Fermented drinks, Bassia latifolia, Calotropis gigantea. Cocos 

nucifera, PhooMiix sylvestris, Saccharum officinalis, &c.; 

(5) Oil-yielding plants, e.g,^ Bassia latifolia, Semecarpus anacardium, 
Pongamia glabra, Butca frondosa, Terminalia bcllerica, Chcbula, Bassia 
lilifolia. Cocos nucifera, Santalum, album, &c, ; 

(6) Fibrous plants, e.g.^ Butca frondosa, Calotropis gigantea, Ficus rcii- 
giosa, bengalcnsis, Mortis alba, Cocos nucifera, Phoenix sylvestris, &c. ; 

(7) Dyes, e.g.^ Garcinia xanthochymus, Zizyphus jujuba, Butea frondosa. 
Acacia arabica, sunia, catechu, Terminalia chebula, Woodfordia floribunda, 
Artocarpus lakoocha, fectona graiidis, &c. ; 

(S) Gums and resins, e.g,^ Spondias mangifera, Bombax malabaricum, 
Feronia elephantum, Mangifera indica, Semecarpus anacardium, Butca fron- 
dosa, ferminalia bellerica, &c. ; 

(9) Vegetable soaps, e,g,^ Acacia arabica ; 

(10) Vegetable poisons, e.g.^ Semecarpus anacardium, Stryclinos nux- 
vomica. 

(11) Vegetable antidotes to Snake-bites, e,g,, Euphorbia neriifolia ; 

(12) Fodder, e,g.^ Dendrocalamus strictus, Cicer arietinum, yEgIc marmeios, 
Cedrela toona, Butea frondosa. Ficus bengalcnsis, &c. ; and 

(13) Sacred Flora. 

We have to notice in connexion with the economics of Forest Flora 
that some of the plants in SukraniCi are valuable from their uses in reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies of the Hindus. One of the reasons for the inclusion 
of Butea frondosa, Calotropis gigantea. Ficus glomerata, religiosa, Mangifera 
indica, Citrus medica, Melia azadirachta, lonesia asoka,^gle marmeios, Michelia 
champaka, etc., in the Sukra Flora might be due to their importance in Hindu 
religious life. 


^ Sukra II, 254 - 265 . 
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We have not mentioned the various uses* which people make of the 
plants, trees, or shrubs that have not been included in the two lists given by 
Sukra but referred to incidcfi tally. Some of those plants wliich have been men- 
tioned casually, e.g.^ cotton, bamboo, &c., might be well-included in the two lists. 
I he multifarious uses of the cereals, &c., whether as edibles or industrial 
ingredients, have also been purposely avoided here, since, thougli they may, like 
the others, be treated in connexion with forests and forest produce, they have 
not been mentioned by the Sukra authors separately as forming a class by 
themselves. All these casual references will be treated in a subsequent 
section in connexion with the uses made of them by Sukracharyya, 

It must have been clear from the foregoing account that each of the 
plants mentioned by the Sukra authors serves more purpscs than one, and tliat 
it is not possible to make any classilication, from the standpoint of Economic 
Botany, without running the risk of overlapping and cross division. Incident- 
ally also we are led to think that tiie country of Sukracliaryya is not a purely 
agricultural one, but is industrial as well. In fact, among the 64 arts or kalds 
we have several connected with plants. Ihesc come under two heads: (i) 
Medical Botany and (2) Industrial Botany. 

Like mineralogy, Medical Botany is an important branch of Ayurveda ; 
and among the 10 kalCts mentioned in this science, we have, according to 
Sukracharyya, the following live pertaining to the vegetable kingdom alone, 
e,g.^ (1) distillation of wines and spirituous liquors from llowers, (2) extrication 
of thorns (3) planting, grafting and preservation of plants, (4) use of prepara- 
tions from sugarcancs, (5) mixtures of metals and medicinal plants. 

PVines, 

References to wine and spirituous drinks are frequent in Sukraniti : 

(1) One of the 64 kaias is the distillation of wines'* and spirituous 
liquors from llowers, &c. 

(2) 'I'lirec general rules of morality have reference to liquor and enjoin 
temperance upon the people ; 

(i) One should not visit liquor-houses at night.** 

(ii) One should not sell liquor.** 

(iii) One should not get intoxicated witli spirituous liquors.® 

(3) Drinking, however, is better than other vices ; 

(i) ‘‘ Even the king who is a drunkard'* is good, but not he who is 

very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man 
irritates or alienates the subjects, but the other destroys the 

^ yt;e the Botanical Volume of tlio Bombay Qazetteevj Economic Volume of the Indian 
Umpire in Imperial Oazettoer (Oliapters on Agriculture and Forests), and also Watt’s 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 

* Sukra IV, iii, 141-47. ‘ Sukra 111, 63-04. 

» Sukra IV. iii. 141. " Sukra IIT, 242. 

Sukra III, 57-59, ’ Sukra IV, i, 124-25. 
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castes only/* It is evident that according to Sukra morality 
the vice which leads to civic and political deterioration or 
ruin is of a blacker dye than that which touches the social 
life only. 

(ii) “ I'he man who drinks wine ‘ is deprived of his intelligence 

and loses his business.” 15ut the result is not very criminal. 

(iii) Moreover, ” passion and anger are greater intoxicants than 

wine.* Greed is the cause of destruction of the life and 
property of subjects.” llencc the king should give up these 
three. 

(4) With regard to temperance^ Sukra authors really follow the via media. 
For rulers as well as for people Sukracharyya advises the golden mean 

(i) Of the man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 
appears. 

(ii) Hut wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the talcni, 

clarifies the intelligence, augmcnls patience, and makes the 
mind steadfast ; but otherwise it is ruinous. 

(iii) Sensuousness and anger arc like wine and should be duly in- 

dulged in — the former for the maintenance of the family, the 
latter against enemies. 

(5) The laws of the land with regard to wines arc stated below : 

(i) Without the permission of the king, the following are not to 
be done by the subjects — drinking, distillation of wines. * 

(ii) The Ganja house (liquor house) or tavern should be kept outside 
the village and the drunkards should be kept there. I hc 
king should never allow drinking' c)f liquor in his kingdom 
in the day lime. 

Plants in relation to other kalds, 

I^esides Agri-flori-horti-arbori-sylvi-cultural facts and phenomena ic- 
corded in Sukraniti, there are the industrial® or manufactural aspects of 
Economic />. Utilitarian Botany referred to casually by the Sukra authors. 
The Periplus mentions, among other articles of trade that passed through 
the ports on the Arabian and Bengal coasts in the first century A. D., 
pepper, betel, spice, wine, wheat, sandal, aghil (kind of black aromatic wood). 
I hese uses of flora as commercial merchandise, />., articles of trade or as raw 
materials for the thousand and one arts and industries in secular life demand 

' Sukra IV, i, 12(5. ^ Sukra I, 0051-8 

Sukra IV, i, 127-129. " Sukra IV, iv, 89-90. 

* Sukra 1, 229-2£i;i. 

“See Hadeii ikmoH’s Punjab Maunfactnrea (1872) pj). 74-91, 209-14, iii rdwood’.s 
\l(OuV)()olc to the Indian Section (Paris Universal Exhibition, 1878) pp. 77-79, 89-81, MalToy'w 
dvnngraph on Wood Carving (U. P. l903) pp. 10-14, Wales' Monograph on Wood Carving 
(Bombay, 1002) pp, 2-8, also the historical works on Tmliaii art ciuoted several times. 
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our attention here. The mention of or allusion to these industrial facts in 
Sukrauiti is to be noticed mainly in the sections dealing with the 64 kalds and 
with the list of artisans to be maintained by the state, but should also be sought 
here and there and everywhere in the treatise. References to construction 
of bridges, boats, cars, chariots, war-implements, arms and weapons, wooden 
images, temples, palaces, forts, ploughs, &c., as well as other processes and 
pioducts that point to the utilisation of timber and the art of the carpenter, are 
instances in point, and bespeak the existence of timber-merchants as well as 
various grades of wood-cai vers and carpenters connected with domestic, re- 
ligious, architeclural, military and agricultural arts. 

We have also noted the Ayurvedic preparations from the vegetable drugs 
of the country mentioned in .Sukraniti, as well as the trade in medicinal herbs, 
stiggested by various passages in it. We have already noted tlic mention of 
honey as a floral produce. 

Other kaUiS or industries connected with plants arc (i) cleansing, 
polishing, dyeing, of wocjden vessels,* ^2) pi eparatioii of b(»als, chariots and 
conveyances* (3) preparation of threads^ and ropes, (4) weaving of fabric.^ by 
various threads,* (5) extraction of oil from seeds,® (6) climbing of trees,* (7) 
preparation of vessels with bamboo, straws,’’ &c., and (8) making and preserva- 
tion of betels.® 

( 6 ') Administration. 

Sukraniti thus bears testimony to the varied itnportance of forests in the 
economy of social life, I'hc Sukra statesmen, therefore, have organised a 
special department of the state to look after the interests involved in its 
vegetable resources. 

The department is broadly divisible into two sections: (i) Parks, public 
grounds or pleasure-gardens and ^2) Forests, strictly so called. 

The Sukra statesmen advise the king to give away lands for the gods, 
for parks and public grounds,® and for dwelling-houses to tiic peasants,” but for 
no other purpose. Among the general laws of the land we have, “you must 
never obstruct tlie tanks, wells, parks, boundaries, &c.” The parks are the 

' Sakra iV, iii, 107-108. 

* Sukrii IV, iii, 170. Tlif ii.sos jind cIii.s,so.s of limbci* and all siiuh quustions 
to tlio “ strength of raatei-ials ” have been detailed in Y ukli-kuliKitiirn. Tki.s work has )><.'< n 
utilised l)y Uajoiidraial in his description of Hindu Kiirnitiipe and l*rot‘. lladhakunuid in 
the liistonj of Indian SUiiipimj. cf. also iSriliat SaniliiUi, 

•* Sukra IV, iii, 174. 

' Sukra IV, iii, 175. Sec so.no of the tradition.s coiineeted with the origin of Hn* 
weaving art in pp- o£ Silberrad’s Monograph on Colton Fahrica (&c. p. 1808), the ehiipt* r 
on Fibrous ATanufacturos in Uaden Powell’s Punjab ManufacturrSy pp. 74-OL, and Uirdwoi'tl 
Paris U niversal F^Khibition 1878, j)p. SS-llO, cf, al.so Thurston’s Monograjih on Cotton Fain if 
Iiulustvij (Madras, 1807) and Twigg’s Carpet making in the Uonibag Presidency (1007). 

Sukra IV, iii, 187. « Sukra IV, iii, 108. 

" Sukra IV, iii, 188. » Sukra II, 423-424. 

’ Sukra IV, iii, 100. i« Sukra I, 601-602. 
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resorts of people as well the king for recreation ; and Sukrachfiryya advises the 
ruler to cultivate social habits in such places, “In parks' and places of 
rntcrtainnicnt, the king should carefully indulge in enjoyments with the people, 
women, actors, musicians, poets, and magicians.” rhe cncyclopocdic scheme ot 
general culture devised by the Sukra statesmen is tTuis adapted to make of the 
king a perfect gentleman according to the ideas of the time, and quite up to date 
in notions, tastes, and sentiments. 

Parks do not seem to have been insignilicant features of social life in Sukia’s 
days. 1 hey are important enough to liave given rise to special classes of 
skilled artisans. So the advice is that among goklMuiths, gunners, miners, <S:c., 
who deserve the patronage and ‘protection’ of the state should be included 
men who “construct parks,* artiiicial forests and pleasure-gardens.” Nor 
is this all; they arc also considerable enough to have been regarded as important 
items of state ‘consumption.’ I'lic expenditure on parks is also definitely men- 
tioned as one that belongs to the upabhog^m'* class. 

'riie second section of the Forest Departmciit lias jurisdiction over foi csis 
properly so called. Tlie parks ^ arc meant fur health, rccreatiun, enjoyment, 

and constitute the spending department pure and simple ; whereas the 
forests, as we have seen in the [irevioiis -ccli<.)n, arc important sf»uiccs of 
uational wealth as well as Government revenue. Both these sections, however, 
are under the management and control of an officer, called the dninidiihi/^afi^ or 
llic Superintendent of Parks and Forests. The qualifications of the Forest- 
ofliccr, according to Sukracharyya, should be a sound knowledge of agri-llori- 
hoi ti-culuire. He is to “know the causes of the growth'- and development of 
flowcis and fruits, the methods of planting and curing trees by the administra- 
tion of proper soil and water at the suitable time, and the various uses of plants 
as medicinal drugs.” 

The Forest-officer is called kitfiyadhyakijia in the Arlliasdsfra of (Jhan- 
akya.’ lie ( i) is in charge of the imperial hunting forest, (2) public hunting 
forest, and (3) has to pcrfoi iii a duty in connexion with the live-stock, the 

capture, wlicn needed, of birds and beasts that live in tlie forests under his 
jurisdiction. 

' Sukra I, 001-02. 

* Sukra If, 83. 

“ Sukra a, 080-91. 

‘‘ See Uic tlescv’ipt'ion of Parks aiul Koresls in Knmumldki^ XlV, 27-42. K.'intanUaka 
has OeviseA the schoino of a rt'gulafcea and rostraiiUMl indulg». n(.*e in Mrifjtiiid t)r hunting 
amt .sportsmaiisliip for tlio king, by puri)()sely allowing t luM-onst ruct ion of .such p.irks and 
forests. According to liiin, tJicso arc tlio iioccs.sary institutions of a st ate, ainl lic.ius? 
inevitable charges upon the public ivveinio,s, for otiiorwisc the king may lui tempted to 
undertake “wild goose chase” and indulge in excessive hunting which \\a)nld thus 
degenerate into a vicious ni/asumi. 

Sukra II, 240. 

“ Sukra II, 317-1119. 

’ Sec ill the Modern lievirwfor Aiujnst, 1911, the paper on the Department of Live- 
stock in Gliandragupta’s Administration by Narcndranatli J^aw. 
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rhe great assembly {Mahdsabhd) of the village, the unit of administration 
in the Chola Empire, was divided into several committees — one of which was 
elected for the supervision of gardens. 

The following extract /roni Mr. Aiyangar's Ancient India ^ gives an idea of 
the importance of flower-gardens in mediaeval Chola life (800-1 100 A.D.): “ The 

third published inscription records that a certain Perran Adittan of the Chola 
country purchased two pieces of land, and made over both pieces to the villagers 
for maintaining a flower-garden. * jK Having received in full the purchase- 
money and tlie revenue of the land and liaving exempted the flower-garden (and 
the land assigned) for the maintenance of the garden from taxes for as long as 
the moon and the sun exist, we the assembly engraved this on stone.” 

We are not sure if, besides having a knowledge of the matters connected 
with the direct utility of forests, the Superintendent of Parks and Forests in 
Sukraniti and Arthasdstra is to liave also a knowledge of their indirect utility, 

“ that through tlie influence which they exercise upon climate, the regula- 
tion of moisture, the stability of the soil, the healthiness and beauty of the 
country and allied subjects.” I hat this topic, however, was not wholly unstudied 
by the Hindus of yore may be demonstrated by references to Chapters XXIX, 
LIV, and LV of Varahamihira's BHhat Sauihttd^ which, “although an astrologi- 
cal work, contains,” according to Dr. Kern, “ important astronomical data, 
and its value for geography, architecture, sculpture, etc., is unequalled by any 
Sanskrit work as yet published.” 

In the following section we have quoted Varaliamihira’s ideas about tlu: 
influence of plants on (1) other plants and (2) climate. Varaharnihira’s thcoi y 
of Sylviculture guarantees the forecast of rain, storm, drought, health, famine, 
destructive fire, disease, &c., from the growth or otherwise of certain plants. 

The following extract from Encyclopoedia Britannica supplies iniercstini^ 
information regarding Forestry 

“ In early limes there was practically no forest-management. As long as 
the forests occupied considerable areas, their produce was looked upon as 
the free gift of nature, like air and water; men took it, used it, and even 
destroyed it without let or hindrance. With the gradual increase of popula- 
tion and the consequent reduction of the forest area, proprietary ideas developed; 
people claimed the ownership of certain forests and proceeded to protect tlicni 
against outsiders. Subsequently the law of the country was called in to hcij) 
ill protection, leading to the promulgation of special forest law. By degrees 
it was found that mere protection was not sufficient and that steps must ’n" 
taken to enforce a more judicious treatment. The teaching of natural scicive 
and political economy was brought to bear upon the subject, so that iiow 
forestry has become a special science.” 

The history of forest administration in British India is being given froni 
the same source : “ With the advent of British rule forest destruction became 

^ Pp. 160, 164, l69. 

* Article on Forests and Forestry in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1 1th Edition. 
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more rapid than ever. * ♦ * Then railwa3’s came and with their extension the 
forests suffered anew, partly on account of the increased demand for timber 
and firewood, and partly on account of the fresh impetus given to cultivation 
along their routes. Ultimately, when failure to meet the requiremeiUs of 
public works was brought to notice it was recognised that a grievous mistake 
had been made in allowing the forests to be recklessly destroyed. Already in 
the early part of the 19th century sporadic efforts were made to protect the 
forests in various parts of the country; and tlicsc continued intermittently; but 
the first organised steps were taken about the year 1855. * * In 1S64 an 

organised state department was established.” 

The importance of forests in Indian life is thus described by Mr. S. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Inspector-General of Forests in the Economic Volume of the 
lufHnn Empire^ in the Imperial Gazetteer Series: “ The grazing which they 
annually afford to countless herds assumes a special value in years of drought, 
when it renders material assistance in saving from starvation the cattle upon 
which the agriculture of the country depends. They afford the villagers who 
live in their vicinity a ready supply of material for house-building and thatching, 
of fuel, and of mnior forest products, which add substantially to the comforts 
of their life. And the use of forest leaves as manure for the cultivatoi ’s fields 
has already assumed large dimensions,” 

About the Hindu idea regarding Protection of forests and trees wc have 
the following from the Siddhanla Dipikd for December, 1906 : — 

“ Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao writes in the Madras Standard 
follows: — I am afraid this is not generally known to the European public what 
the feelings and opinions of the Hindus arc regarding forests and trees. Their 
religion tells them that trees have souls like men ; that cutting down a living 
tree is as bad as killing a living man ; that their twigs, even branches, leaves, 
when absolutely required, should be removed without any harm to the trees ; 
that only dried trees should bje cut down for fuel ; that forests should not be 
destroyed because, in addition to other reasons, they are the residence of the 
third and fourth Asramas of the Dwijas ; that trees also arc tlic tabernacles of 
God, and that to plant a tree is a virtuous act, and so on, 

“ The Hindus do not and cannot therefore advocate the indisci iminatc 
destruction of forests. There is a belief that one is allowed to live in a more 
pleasant world than this, so long as the trees planted by him here exist. Any 
imiiscriminate destruction of trees is very abhorrent to a true Hindu.” 

Section 5, 

• Horti-Flori-Arbori-culture. 

Jhe gardener and weaver of garlands arc tv/o of the familiar members of 
the community described by the authors of the Sukra cycle. It is their arts that 
^upplv the analogy for a judicious * exploitation.* Sukra says : “ The gardener 

' Soo the chapter on Fon'sts for anaeeoijnL of thcMr economic an<l rmancial ioiport- 
anco in modern India. 
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collects flowers and fruits, ' after having duly nourished the trees with care. 
The collector of taxes is to he like him.” Again, “ the best king is he who, by 
following tlic practice of the weaver of garlands,® protects his subjects, makes 
the enemies tributaries and increases the treasure by their wealth.” Further, 
“the king should receive rent from the peasant in such a way that he be not 
destroyed. It is to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of garlands® and 
not of the merchant who deals in fuel and firewood.” 

Wc have two sets of officers in Stikranifi for discharging two kinds of 
functions in connexion with vegetables; 

(1) The superintendent of parks and forests studies the growth and 

development of plants in parks, forests, &c,, and is well up in the kald 

that relates to these, and 

(2) The superintendent of grains who discovers the good ones by discri- 
minating them from the worthless. 

(a) Snkrdchdryya on Practical Gardening. 

The following are the rules about the planting of trees'* in gardens or 
forests to be observed by the superintendent : 

(i) The good plants are to be placed at a distance ol 20 cubits from 
one another. 

(a) The middling plants are to be placed at a distance of 15 cubits from 
one another. 

(3) There should be a space of 10 cubits between two ordinary plants. 

(4) The space should be 5 cubits between two youngest plants. 

The following rules relate to the watering of plants 

(1) In summer the trees arc to be watered twice in the morning and in 
the evening. 

(2) In winter they arc to be watered every alternate day (or at mid-day). 

(3) In spring they should be watered in the fifth part of the day, in the 
afternoon. 

(4) In the rainy season the plants do not require any watering. 

The following rules are to be observed with regard to the nourishment 
of plants ; 

(1) Stools of goats, sheep and cows,® water as well as meat should be 
generally used to promote the healthy growth of plants. 

(2) In abnormal cases the following recipe is to be tried : “ If trees ha^.' 
their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold water after being cooked togethet 

1 Bukra 11, 345-46. 

Bukra lY, ii, 35-38. 

® iSukra IV, ii, 222-28 

^ Sukra IV, iv, 01-03. Cf. Krihafc Samhitfi, LV, 9. 

Sukra IV, iv, 106-106. Cf. Briiiat Samliita, LV, 16. 

" Sukra IV| iv, 94 . 
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with Kulutlia (dolichos biflorus), niAsa (phaseolus radiatiis), mudga, (phaseolus 
inungo), yava (hordeum vulgare), and tila (sesamiini indicum) would lead to 
the growth of flowers and fruits.”^ 

(3) A third process consists in the application of water with which fishes 
are washed and cleansed.* 

(4) The fourth recipe is given below : I'lie powder of the dungs of goats 
and sheep, the powder of hordeum vulgare, sesamum indicum, beeP as well as 
water should be kept together undisturbed for seven niglits. I'he applieation 
of this water conduees very much to the growtii of all trees in flowers and 
fruits. 

As for the sites where particular plants are to be placed the following arc 
the rules : 

(1) 'J'hose trees which bear good flowers should he planted very near 
the village.* 

(2) A fair garden should be laid out to the left of the dwelling-house.® 

(3) riiosc trees which hear thorns, acacia catechu are known as 

,\/'(itiva/:a and should be planted in forcsts^^. 

(\) Expansive trees, shrubs and creepers arc to be carefully planted in 
villages, if domestic, in forests, if wild,* 

riic knowledge of grafting'* is certainly one of the qualifications of the 
gardener, as it is known to be one of the sixty-four kalds. 

{b) V arahamihira on Ecology. 

A few notions of the Hindus regarding the connexion between plant life 
and its environment (both botanical and meteorological) arc given djclow^ from 
Brihat Samhitd^^ and arc to he taken for what they arc worth: 

(0 J'^dging from the growth of the fruits and flowers of trees and plants 
wc may determine beforehand what articles can be IiacI cheap anti in abund- 
ance and \yhat crops will tlirivc. 

^SukralV, iv, 107-lOS. Cl’. Urihat Samhita LV, 16. lii the ehaptcu on Empirical 
R«'cipe,s from Vai-rdiainiiiira, relating to Chemical Tec,h oology. Dr. Seal ra'inarks : ‘‘It will 
he stHiii that tlies<» elaborate reciiiesare (onpirical <'ontrLvances lor supplying the rec]iiisDe 
coiiipounds, t)hosphat<*.s and bacteria, these Indiig potent iaily coiil ained in the 
iiii\tiu*es and inl'usions prescribed.” Tide Kay’s llindn C7/cni/.sh'//, Vol. H. pp. ;:?8o DO. 

*Sukra IV, iv, lOD. 

’Sukra IV, iv, 110-112. Cf. /iW/in/ Samhita LV, 17-18- 

* Siikra TV, iv, lOJT, The plants have bc‘en onumeraled in a previous st'Ction. 

‘ Sukra IV, iv, 104. ef. also liacon’s hJssays, 

'■ Sukra TV, iv, 113-114. 

^ «ukra TV, iv, 123-124. 

" Sukra IV, iii, 144. 

" See chapter XXIX. 1,14. cf. also ‘‘If mango tree should thrive well, iiierc will 
l>rospority in the land ; if bhallata should thrive, there will he fear ; if poolu tl>illenia 
^•’Paciosa), there will be health ; if khadira aiul sanu, there will bo famine ; if arjuna, tlnu’e 
will bo good rain. Ifkapittha should bear blossoms, there will bo storm ; if iiiclnihi 
dkirringtonia acutangula) should boar blossoms, there will bo drought ; and if kutaja, 
there will bo discaso." 
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(2) There will be good rain in those countries where trees, shrubs and 
creepers grow luxuriantly with glossy leaves uninjured by worms, but if the 
leaves should be otherwise there will be little rain. 

1 hese two principles sum up what in Var^hamihira’s time (6th century 
A.D.) constituted the results of scientific observation regarding plants (i) in 
relation to other plants and (2) in relation to the atmospherical conditions. 
The first lias in modern times developed into the science of ecology, and the 
second into that aspect of the science of forestry or sylviculture which deals 
with the influence of vegetation on temperature, humidity and climate. 

I'he following interesting extracts from Brihat Samhitd would give an 
idea of Varahamihira’s economic ecology: 

(1) If the sala tree should bear fruits and flowers, karaina (white rice) 
will grow in abundance ; if the red asoka should bear fruits and (lowers, red 
paddy will grow; if the ksirika should bear fruits and flowers, white paddy will 
grow ; and if the black asoka should bear fruits and flowers, black rice will grow. 

(2) J'he growth of the nyagrodha (the banyan tree) indicates the 
growth of barley ; the growth of tinduka indicates the growth of the sastyaka 
rice ; and the growth of the asvvattha indicates the growth of all crops, 

(3) The growth of madhiika indicates the growth of wheat, and the 
growth' of saptaparna indicates the growth of the barley, etc., etc , etc.' 

It would be better to describe this Hindu ecology of the early Christian 
era as Astrological Botany, It may be surmised that the forester, superintend- 
ent of parks and the gardener of those days were acquainted witli all these 
notions abojiit the principles of plant life. Fhese look very much like the sayings 
of the celebrated Khana — the most popular agricultural lore of Bengal. 

Likewise, the gardener of old must have been familiar with the follow- 
ing views of the scientist of the court of Bhoja Vikramaditya : 

(1) The sides of rivers’* and lakes and other water-banks will not he 
pleasant and agreeable, if devoid of shady trees, 

(2) Soft soil is congenial to the growth of all trees. Such a soil should 
be selected for the garden, and the sesaiiium plant should first be grown in it. 

(3) Frees that grow without branches shall be grown in the Sisira 
season, and in the Henianta shall be grown trees that grow with branchc':^; 
in the winter season shall be grown trees possessing good trunks. 

(r) Su/cra vs. Varaha, 

We may compare and contrast the horticutural ideas of Sukrachary^ 
with what we may look upon as the practice in the Royal Garden at Ujjayioi 
in the 6th century. We have the following lines in Brihat Samhitd*, (i) ** hi 

^ See Iyer’s Brihat Hainhitd pp. 138-140. The accounts of plants that by their growili 
or otherwise indicate rise or fall in the supply of inefcaU, gorns, livestock, &c, and 
prosperity or adversity of certain classes of men, c.(/., princes, ministers, &c., should alM> 
be noted, of, also Sen's Bengali Literature for the sayings of Khamt, 

■ Brihat Samhitd LV., 1, 2-6. 
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the dry season' the trees shall be watered both in the morning and evening; 
in the cold season they shall be watered every alternate day (at mid-day?); 
and in the rainy season whenever the ground is found dry." 

The fact that even in the rainy season plants require watering indicates 
the great absence of humidity in the soil of Malwa for which Brihat Sarnhita 
was probably written ; and the fact that the Sukra authors advise no watering 
during the rainy season points to an opposite state of things— -copious rainfall, 
natural moisture in the soil, &c., known to them. We have also to note that 
V'araha mentions only three seasons, whereas in Sukra we have six, though with 
regard to watering of plants only four of them are mentioned. It may be 
inferred from all this that Sukra’s rules arc the results of observation of a more 
humid than the Varaha flora. This would very well suit the topographical 
conditions of Eastern India.' 

(2) An interval of 20 cubits* between trees is the best ; one of 16 is 
passable; and one of 12 is injurious. Fhe trees that arc planted very near each 
other get their branches interwoven as well as their roots, and such trees get 
choked and cannot grow well. 

But according to SukrachAryya intervals of 15, 10 and e ven 5 are allowed. 
Here again we may consider the ditYercnce to be due to two characteristics of 
soil, — one being more fertile or humid is more capable of bearing vegetation 
per foot than the other which is drier and more barren. Sukra’s rules therefore 
are adapted to the topographical features of luxuriant flora, while Varaha’s to 
those of arid vegetation. 

The horti-flori-arbori- cultural theories advocated by the authors of the 
Sukra cycle are thus ** relative ” to, and indicative of, the botanical conditions of 
a more humid and productive region than Malwa. This is Eastern India. 

I hc Botanical evidences thus all point to the locale of Sukra flora and 
Sukra authors being somewhere in Eastern India. Comparing the texts of 
Sukraniti and Briliat Sainhita as regards the watering and planting of trees 
we may also presume, unless there be other evidences, that : 

(1) the difference in treatment is the conscious work of Eastern authors 
or copyists, and 

(2) the authors or copyists of Sukraniti, in quoting pas.sages from Brihat 
SanihitA or from floating literature, adapted them to the local conditions of the 
Eastern kingdom. 

* Brihat Samhitd LV, 0. 

‘ This would bo evident from a coiiipari.soii of the Sanskrit texts idso. Line 105 of IV, 
i^S of Sukra is exactly the same as the first half of the Sloka 0 of Jj V of Hriiiat Samhitti. It. 
i^ only the second half tliab differs from each other. It has to he noted again that the liii(\s 
io Sukraniti (104-112) are to bo found in only one of the six texts on whicli Mr. Oppert edited 
kis book ; and that is the text in the posscssh)n of Dr. Ham Dasa Sen of Derhampur (Bengal). 
Ike Eastern copyist or scholar in transferring the passage from Brihat Sainhita to Siikja- 
"Uti adapted the idea to the geographical conditions of his own country, 

* Brihat Bar^hitd LV, 12-18. 
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{d) Hindu Phy to -pathology. 

'riie horticulturist, as wc have seen, must know the principles of phyto- 
pathology and he competent enough to diagnose the diseases* of plants and 
find out the enemies of their proper growth. It is also one of his functions 
to treat the plants with proper medicines and help forward their natural growth 
and development. We have already noticed the four recipes of SukrAcharyya. 
To these we may add the following four from Brihat Samhitd; two of which 
are similar to those we know : 

(r) To cure the tree of these diseases, first scrape off or otherwise 
remove the parts dead from the tree with a knife ; rub over the parts with a 
mixture of vidanga (Erycibc paniculata', ghee and mire, and pour at the roots 
water mixed with milk.® 

(2) “If the fruits arc seen to die out, then heat a mixture of horse gram, 
blaek gram and niiidga, sesamiim seeds and barley ; after the mixture has 
fully cooled pour it at the roots. Then the trees will yield increase of 
flowers and fruits.” This is exactly one of the recipes of Sukra.** It is to be 
noted, however, that this is to be found in only one of the texts on which Mr. 
Oppert based his publication of Sukraniti, 'I his text is that in the possession 
of Dr. Ranidiis Sen of Bengal. 

(3) '*Oet two dd/iakas the excrement of the goat and the ram, an 
dd/iaka of scsamuni seed, half an ddhaka of saUiu^ an dd/iaka of water, and a 

* Acconliiig to Vuralia cold winds and liot .snn j»i'odn('(Mlls(\‘isrs in I n rs, and I lir 
trees (.urn while and do not put forth innv le:iv<‘s ; the hranehos hoeonu' dry, and (ho 
oozes out.” LV, 14. 

“ The existoneo of hli^ 4 llts and mildews nf fin als liad l)i'on ohs»‘rvod and rc'eordrd in 
very iineieiit tinu's, as witness tJie Jjihh*, wherr half a ilo/en rrlVnuiees to such seonrf^vs 
occur ill tho Old Testament alone. The e])i(|(‘mie nature of wheat riisl. was K'liown («» 
AristoU(‘ iihout 350 H.C., and tho OrcM'ks and Jlomans kiu'.w thesi’t epidemles W(d1, (heir 
philosoplK'rs having shrijwd speculations as to e:uis(*s, while the p(‘ople had characf eristi<- 
superstitions regarding (l)em. I’liny kn<*w that Hies emerge from galls. The few ripcords 
during the midille ages are horin* (»ut hy wJiat is known of famines and pestilence's. (71’. 
ShaAOSpeare’s Act III. Sc. iv.” ICiieyclopicdia Uritannica, I Ith ICdition, Vol.XXI. 

(Pathology of Plants). 

The following letter to Major TJ. J), Hasiifrom late Surgeon-Ooiu'ral George Bidie*, (M.K. 
te'stifies to the^ practical knowlcdgejof Indian eudtivators in phyto-pathe)logy even in rnodcrn 
times: “ The acliievement on Inch I jilace perhaps most value was (he discovery ol‘ :i 

remedy for (he roffrr /jorrs, whie-Ji threatened te) ruin tJie eoffee inelustry. Tho reine cB- 
was a simple ejne*, 1’/;^., e*ulti^ .«ting the ee>ITe*e uiielen* the sliaele* of otJie'r tre;e‘s wiiicJi iirotcr.';. 
it from tlie inscrct. The native practices in their garelens leel me^ on to this discover.y i:» 
practical Zoole^gy.” (Pt)lh July, 1894. Perthshire N.B.) 

^ llrihat Sainhita LV, 15. 

* Jhid LV, 16, Cf. feukra IV, iv, 107 10«S. Tho verso is (he^ same in both treatise's 
except in one or two unim]>ortant words. Wo may hediovei rationally that tho Bengal 
Pandit of old interpolated this verso from Brihat Samhitd and made it a part of his MSri. 
of Sukraniti. 
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tula (loo palas) of cow’s flesh. Form a mixture of these, keep it untouched for 
seven days, and if, at the end of the time, spreading creepers, plants and trees 
be watered with the mixture, flowers and fruits will grow in abundance.” 

This, again, is another of Sukra’s methods.* The languages of the verse in 
Sukra and Vardha differ; but, except for the measurements (adhaka, &c.) given 
in the latter, the two are substantially the same. * 

(4) Keep the seeds soaked in milk for 10 days ; tlien rubbing ghee over 
the hands the seed shall be taken up in the hands and passed from hand to 
hand till it is covered with ghee. It shall then be rubbed over several times 
with cowdung and exposed to the smoke of the flesh of the hog and the deer. 
It shall then be mixed with the serum or marrow of the flesh of the fish and the 
pig, and when dry it sliall be sown in a well-prepared soil and watered with a 
mixture milk and water. When it grows, it will grow with flowers, 

rhe similarity between Sukraniti and Brihat Samhita in the two recipes 
cannot be interpreted to indicate the priority of the one or the other until other 
evidences are available. If the Doctrine of Navagraha and Navaratna utilised 
in Sukraniti be the work of the same age that is responsible for the agri- 
llori-horti-arbori-cultural section, Sukrantti is certainly subsequent to Brihat 
Samhitd^ and the Sukra authors must have quoted and paraphrased the two 
recipes from VarAlia or drawn upon the floating literature on the subject. 

(e) The Luther Burbank of Hindu India, 

Brihat Samhitd is further interesting to us as giving the methods of pro- 
ducing some botanical wonders. Thus we read (i) how the tamarind and other 
trcec can by proper treatment be made to grow up as creepers, (2) how a plant 
can be made to grow up full-fledged, like Minerva born cap-d-pie^ with branches 
and fruits, (3) how a plant can grow and bear fruits in a day ; and so on. 

Mr. Chidambram Iyer, translator of Brihat Samhitd^ adds to the section on 
Gardening interesting notes derived from a work known as Brihat Sdranga^ 
dhara, rhis work describes the horticultural processes by which (i) scentless 
flowers may become fragrant, (2) the cotton-plant will yield cotton tliroughout 
tlie year bright and red as fire, (3) trees will yield flowers at unusual 
seasons, (4) fruits will grow without bones, (5) fruits will ever remain unripe, 
(f)J fruits will stick to the tree for a very long time ; and so on. 

The following miracles in horticulture are guaranteed by Brihat 
Sdrangadhara . ' 

(i) If the root of the plantain tree be drenched with the blood or serum 
(of flesh) of the hog or with the decoction of the fruit of the ankola (alangium 
hexapetalum), it will bear pomegranate fruits, 

' Hero again, it is only in the Bongal that wo have this recipe, (cf. Sukra IV, iv, 

Ii0-ll2). It is to bo easily surinisod that the Eastern copyist or scholar incorporated tho 
passage of Varahamihira with his text of Sukraniti in order to mako it more important as a 
niaiuiai of gardoning, &c. In doing this he, however, docs not quote in ^oto,but paraphrases 
the idea in his own language. 

® Iyer’s Brihat Sariihitd, Part II, pp, 59-06, 

28 
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(2) If the plantain tree be watered with a liquid mixture consisting of 
the flesh, serum, and blood of men and the powdered tooth of elephant and 
water, the tree will yield mango fruits. 

Mr. Edward Lee Greene* bears out such ideas of transmutation existing in 
the w'estern world : 

“In thi.s 2oth century of our era there arc farmers in the world, and not 
unintelligent, who believe that to some seed of wheat or barley after it has been 
sown in the field something may happen b}^ which it comes to sprout and grow 
up into a plant of what they call che*^s or cheat ; a plant known to botanists as 
Bromus secalimis. * * * '] he seemingly indicative facts upon which this 

transmutation theory appears as if it might have established itself in the minds 
of prc-historic grain-growers were several. * * * Theophrastus does not 
formally and didactically discuss this question, though he makes a number (>f 
references to this changing of one p^ant into another as something universally 
believed in his day. * * It was the metamorphosis attending the develop- 
ment of the individual reptile and the insect which helped to elevate to the 
dignity of a qiiasi-rational belief the superstition of the changeability of wheat 
into lolium.*’ 

If the complete transformatiem of orders and genera be absurd, that of 
species is not so and has been verified by experiments. With the horticultural 
miracles guaranteed by Warahamihira and Hribai Sarangadbara of old wu 
are templed to compare the epoch-making new creations in plant-life by 
Burbank, the American plant-breeder of modern times, ‘‘which have added to 
the wealth of nations and cnriclied the dietary of the race, and have made 
the world more beautiful.” 'Jdie wonderful achievements of tliis great and unique 
genius include among other creations the following : the improved thornless 
and spineless edible cactus, food for man and beast, to be the rcclamati«-in 
of the deserts of the world ; the primus berry, a union of rnsp-hcriy and black- 
berry, the fire.t recorded instance of the creation of a netv species; a tree which 
grows more rapidly tlian any either tree ever known in the temperate zones 
of the world; a dahlia with its disagreeable rclour driven out and in its place the 
odour of the magnolia blossom substituted ; a chestnut tree wliich bears nut^ 
in eighteen months from time of seed-planting. 

Regarding the creation of new species Mr, Harwood in his authoritative 
account of the life and work of Luther Burbank writes Should a dweller 
upon some other planet where some other sun kisses its earth into life coinc 
down through space bearing a fruit as yet untasted by the world-men, it wouKl 
not he more distinctive or more delicious to the taste, than the fruit which 
Mr. Burbank picked one summer day from a tree which he had made from three 
other trees. For the fruit wliich he picked was unlike any other fruit which 
had grown on the earth before — it was absolutely new, he had accomplished 

' l andmarks of Botanical History (Smithsonian Institution, U. S. A. 1906), pp. 1S6-140. 

- Stio A'cio Creations in Plant-life by Harwood (Macmillan & Oo„ 1905). 
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that which men had said was impossible. So it has been said on other 
occasions, - such and such things cannot be done. Mr. Burbank says wait; 
let us see about it. 

“ He took a wild American plum, a Japane-^e plum, and an apricot. He bred 
these three together and made a third, tlie plumest, different in texture, colour 
and taste from any other fruit. * * =1^ Indeed there arc now opened in many 
lines of plant-life, by this demonstration of the feasibility of creating new 
species, possibilities whose scope is limitless.” 

It seems well nigh impossible to-day to venture describing with any 
precision the exact character of the new forms and improvements in plant- 
life that testified to the skill of the practical agricultui ists and farmers of 
ancient India in breeding and selection. 

(/) Botany in Fine Arts, 

.Sukra authors have not supplied us with much information about these 
and other branches of Kcononiic Botany, as Kaja Blioja, the author of Yukti^ 
kalpataru docs. Nor do they refer to the treatment of vegetable motives in art. 

Like the metals and animals of the country, the indigenous plants also 
have left their permanent impress upon Hindu art. 'Fhe treatment of vegetables 
\\\ sculpture has been thus remarked upon by Dr. Rajcndram in Jofto^ 
Aryans: The lotus, as may be expected from the circumstance of its 

being the most gorgeous and handsome llower in India, is by far the greatest 
favourite, and in Orissa, as elsewhere, occurs everywhere and in various forms — 
in bud, in a half-open state, and in full-blown llowcr.s. In some specimens the 
attempt to delineate nature is very nearly successful, but a conventional form is 
what is generally adopted. riie attempt of the Orissan artist to represent 

vegetable forms will be readily acknowledged to have been much more success- 
ful than that of Egyptian and Assyrian sculptors. * * I'lie Uriya artists 
depended very largely on the beauty of their vegetable forms for the success 
of their works, and introduced them as primary, and not as accessory, orna- 
ments in their architecture much more extensively than any other nation of 
antiquity.” 

Among the simplest objects of nature pressed into the artists’ service in 
the Ajanta Paintings of the sth-yth cent. A.D., Mr. Griffiths' mentions the “large 
pink lotus, full-bloom, half-bloom, and in bud, as well as the smaller red and 
white; the mango (Mangi/era indica)^ custard-apple (Anona squamosa)^ a round 
fruit which may be called the bcl (Marmelos aegle) or the lime (Citrus medica) ; 
another that looks like the brinjal (Solanuni melongina). 

The following remarks regarding vegetable life in Hindu art are taken from 
Vincent Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon:’^ “The use of a 
J<^ng undulating stem, band, garland or roll to break up a long frieze into sec- 
tions was familiar to Indian sciilpl<irs from early day?. As seen on Bharhut 

' Quoted by Smith in Hist, of li'iuc Art, 280. 

^ Ibid, ijp. 384, 883, 388. 
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Coping, the device used is a lotus stein with jack fruits attached. * * * The 
introduction of the vine into Indian bas-reliefs used to be considered as in itself 
evidence of copying from Hellenistic models. But that view is not tenable. 
Sir George Watt believes that the plant is indigenous on the Lower Himalayan 
ranges, and is even inclined to think that its cultivation may have been diffused 
into Europe from that region, * * I he Indian aptitude for artistic repre- 

sentation of plant-life certainly was not learned from the Greeks, who could 
not teach the lesson. Sir George Watt points out to me that the pinnate foliage 
motives are distinctively Indian.*' 

Mr. GrunwedeP \\\ h\s Buddhist Art in India bears the following testi- 
mony to the successful treatment of foliage by the Hindu craftsmen : The 

Indian plant-world, notwithstanding simple and sometimes even rough modelling, 
is reproduced with astonishing fidelity to nature. * * * The Hindu sculptor does 
not care for purely geometrical designs, and so we find frequently creepers with 
aquatic birds, &c., which, on a smaller scale, fill in the spaces, and are rich and 
animated with fine observation of nature. * * * Birds flit about among the 
flowers ; and the plant itself grows from the jaws of a sea-monster. * * 

In the main, it may be said that these plants, represented in simple lines, 
with the native animals that animate them — both of which have received purely 
native modelling— mostly surpass what the celebrated Greek art was able to 
command : 'Hiey rest upon a faithful observation of nature.'* 

Section 6. 

Agriculture. 

(a) Agricultural Occiipalion^ Population^ and Tenure 

The means of livelihood* enumerated in Sukraniti are : (i) learned profes- 
sions— art of teaching, etc. (2) service, (3) heroism (soldier’s art), (4) agriculture, 
(5) usury, (6) commerce— shop-keeping, (7) industries and arts, (8j begging. 

Agriculture is one of the four subjects dealt with in the science of Pdrlu. 

“ In Varta are treated (i) interest, (2) agriculture, (3) commerce, and (4) preser- 
vation of cows. The man who is well up in VartA need not be anxious for 
earnings,” About the occupation of agriculture SukracliAryya’s general idea 
is (1) that it is superioi " to that of the Vaisyas, />., commerce, and menial 
service of the Sfldras ; and (2) that it is too important to be left to a proxy. 

Even Brahmans® can take to agriculture according to Manu, says 
SukracliAryya. 

Among the 64 kalds we have only one connected with agriculture, . 
that of drawing the plough.® It would thus appear that agriculture was not 

‘ English Edition (Bernard Qiiaritcli, London, 1001), j)p. 19-20. 

’“Bukra I, The two sciences Vdrtd and Dunduniti together coiistifcufct? 

Arlhasdstra (a variety of Nil isastra). 

® bukra 111, 552-54. 

- Sukra III, 583-34. 

• 3ukra 111, 364-67. 

' firtikra IV, iii, 37. 
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ijiobably regarded as a kald. Besides, it may be remarked that the country 
of Sukrach^ryya was not purely an agricultural one, but industrial as well. 

In agriculturc-as in shop, keeping and other occupations, women are to be 
assistants of males. 

Agriculture is also one of the occupations which should be patronised' 
by the state. 

The equitable law of Sukra statesmen exempts agriculturists in the 
harvest seasons from liability to give evidence.^ Another law with regard to 
the peasant class is that, like the artists, ascetics, &c., the cultivators should 
have their disputes decided “according to the usages of their guild, because 
‘‘ it is impossible to detect them through others* help.” The truth and evidences 
arc to be found out with the help of persons born of (?>., connected with) them, 
Siikra legislators have mentioned a third law relating to the peasants. 'This 
is about joi!it-stock enterprise which “ applies cciually to commerce and agri- 
culture.”* The law is stated below : 

“ I'hosc who deal in gold, grains and liquids (collectively) will have 
earnings according to the amount of their share, greater, equal or less.” Wc 
[inticcd this law iti connexion with metals in a picvious section. 

It i? to be noted that all these secular laws apply to the MIechchhas® also, 
though they may follow “other masters” in religious beliefs and practices. 

About agricultural tools and implements Sukraniti is not a good source of 
mfermation. Wc have noticed the plough already. About agricultural live- 
stock we have the following rule 

Hrahinanas should have 16 cows fo thoir ploughs. 

Jv-Satriyas «« «« 12 ,, „ 

Vaisyas 

iSudras if 4 „ „ 

Antyajas „ n 2 „ „ 

There are various kinds of soils with varying degrees of fertility and 

access to market. The Sukra tuianciers recognise the consequent variation in 
Agricultural Returns and have apportioned the Land Revenue in an e(|uitable 
niaimer. The following land-laws are what we get about rents, revenues, 
tenures, &c., affecting the agricultural population of the counti y : 

(i) The king should receive rent® from the peasant in such a way that 
he be not destroyed. It is to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of the 
garland who, in plucking flowers from plants, takes care that the stock be not 
exhausted, and not of the charcoal or fuel merchant who destroys the wood 
altogether. 

^ fiukra IV, iv, 54. ‘ Sukra IV, v, 618. 

* Sukra IV, iv, 85-87. * Sukra IV, v, 611-17. 

■ Sukra IV, v, 206-207. ’ 'ukra IV, v, 585-87 ; IV, v, 74-77, 

^ Sukra IV, v, 86-37. " Sukra IV, iii, 38-89. 

’ Sukra IV, ii, 222-23. Soo also Sukra I, 418-10, where the sy.stems of land-mea.snnv 
tnont according to Manu and Prajapati arc compared. Cf. again Sukra TI, 346-346, 
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(2) '1 hat agriculture* is successful which yields a profit twice th.c 
expenditure (including Government demand) after duly considering variations 
in actual produce. 

(3) I'hc king should realise® {a) onc-third from places irrigated by taiiLs, 
canals and wells, (/y) one-fourth from places irrigated by rains, (c) one-half from 
riparian soils, and ({i/) one-sixth from barren and rocky soils. 

(4) If people ’ cultivate new lands and dig tanks, canals, wells, &c., for 
their good, the king should not demand anything of them till they have 
realised profit twice the expenditure. 

(5) Income of the State fiom Land or Land Revenue is called Pdrlhtva^ 
Income (terrestrial), rids is various according to the sources, , natural 
waters, artificial waters, villages, cities, &c. 

(6) The king should give to each cultivator the deed of rent® having his 
own mark or seal. 

(7) The apportionment and realisation^ of land-revenue arc to be managed 
in the following way : 

(^i) Having determined the land-revenue of the village the king should 
receive it from one rich maji in advance, or accept a guarantee for the payuien! 
of that in monthly or periodical instalments ; 

(d) Or the king should appoint officers, called granuipas, by paying r.ne- 
sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth of his own receipts. 

(8) If nccessar}', the king should set apart lands and build houses fi^i 
peasants.’’ 

(9) It is one of the functions of the Suniantra or Finance Minister In 
study the amounts of land, in cultivation, and out of cultivation, to know the 
rcalisers of rent and the amount realised, iS:c. 

(d) The Crop a. 

In the preceding sketch we have given all that can be gleaned lr« in 
Sukraniti about cultivation, irrigation, out-turns. Government demand and the 
agricultural class. We shall now proceed to notice the various plants that 
have been menlioiied by the Sukra authors in the course of their work as 
distinguished from the fruit-bearing and thorny trees enumerated togetlicr, as 
wxll as their domestic, industrial or artistic uses which have been recorded m 
the treatise. 

Grains are important like the noble metals, precious stones, &c., and sI^m. d 
be hoarded in the treasury. It is one of the duties of the king to study tinj 
amounts with the chief of granaries for four* muhurtas before meals. 1 lic.-c 
are important belongings of the stale and require a department or an officer all 

» Sukra IV, ii, 224 26. * Sukra I, 423-424. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 227-30. • Sukra JV, ii, 247. 

» Sukra IV, ii, 242 14. ' Sukra IV, ii, 4248-52. 

^ Sukra 11, 668-70. * Sukra 11, 207-10. 

® Sukra I, 561-02, I Muhurfca— 48 minutes. 
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to themselves. He is called dhdnyddhipa,^ His function is to know* of the 
species, measurements, values, essential characteristics of the grains, as well 
ns the methods of consuming, collecting and cleansing the n. It is to be noted 
iliat winnowing of grains is a kafd or an art, and those who practise it should 
he maintained by the state/ 

The following arc the rules'* for the collection and accumulation of grains 
and provisions: 

(1) They should be sufficient to meet the wants of three years, or more. 

(2) Only those grains are to be stored up which arc well-developed, 
bright, best of the species, dry, new, or have good colour, smell and taste, the 
famous O'-ics, durable and dear. 

(3) rhosc grains which have been attacked by poisons, fire or snows 
(hima) or eaten by worms an<l insects or those that have been sucked hollow 
•should be used for ifnmediate consumption and not laid by for future use. 

(4) Every year there sIkjuIcI be new instalments to replace those that 
have i)cen consumed. 

It is evident that the superintendent of the granary is to have such 
qualifications as will enable him to help the king in di.scriminating the good ones 
from the worthless. Like the superintendents of metals and gems who are to be 
well up in Economic Mineralogy, the ofiicers of the granaries are to be proficient 
in those branches of Economic Botany which deal with the food-grains, cereals, 
domestic crop.s, &c., especially with regard to their life-histor}^, diseases, 
enemies, &c. 

It is to be understood that the grains are stored up not only for ordinary 
uses in the royal household, but also for the commissariat in times of war. 

The king should have forts* well-provided with war materials, as well as 
grains, Wc have already noticed the importance SiikrAcharyya attaches to 

grains in warfare.^ “ PToni the manoeuvre of asana or besieging, the king 
should destroy carefully those people who help tlic enemy by carrying wood, 
water and provisions ; and subjugate the enemy through protracted processes 
•hy which provisions are cut short, food and fuel arc diminished and the subjects 
are oppressed.” VVe read also : “ The powerful should coerce** the enemy by 
stoppinpr the supplies of water, provisions, fodder, grass, &c., in an unfavourable 
region and then extirpate it.” 

Besides tliese references to grains in connexion with the state treasury, 
**oyal household, and military operations, there arc others which relate to 
economic interests of people. Thus we have the ruling about joint stock 
enterprise® in grains, as in metals, &c. Again, like the man who counterfeits 
coins, tlie man who destroys grains is said to commit an offence that is called 

* Sukra IT, 239. ' Sukra IV, vi, 23-24. 

* Sukra II, 313-14. " Sukra IV, vii, 570-73. 

* Sukra 11, 408-9. ' Snkra IV, vii, 710-41. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 60-59. “ Sukra IV, v, 614-18, 
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Kdjajneya or cognisable by the state as against itself, even without any plaintillf. 
Ibis is one of the 22 cases* enumerated by Sukracharyya as coming under 
crown vs. defendants, 

/. The Cereals, 

{a) Vrihi, 

Vribi {oryza sativaY^ is used in rubbing the oyster-pearl soaked in hot 
saline water during a whole night in order to test if it is genuine or one of the 
artificial commodities, e.g.^ those manufactured by the people of Ceylon. Rice* 
is one of I he ingredients used in determining the guilt of an offender by Divya 
sddhana^ or divine test. The man has to chew without anxiety^ or fear one harm 
amount of rice, flic rice-ordeal would declare a man guilty wlio in chewing tlio 
rice experiences didiculties, through palpitation of heart or want of salivation. 
This ordeal is to be applieil in a case involving theft of Rs. 125.'* riierc is a law 
also that the king should not receive milk of cows, &c., for his kith and kin, 
nor paddy® and clothes from buyers for his own enjoyment. 

{b) Godhuma, 

Wheat (TrHicnm vulgare) has been mentioned only once. T’he iron-sheet 
of which the kavacha or armour has to be made should have the thickness of a 
grain of wheat.* ** This cereal^ is essentially a crop of the warmer and 
drier parts of the temperate zone; but its limits of growth are wide, its varieties 
being adapted to nearly all climates. In India it is always grown in the cold 
weather, most extensively in the north and hardly at all in the south.'* 

Ill I'rof. Gulia’s Honujali translation of CJ rook of Mogastlionos we* road ol' 

Straho (piotiiig from lilratost lionos t.o ormrnorato sonio of tlio ooroals and pnlsos of India 
sown in tlio rainy .season and wintor, and rcMnark that, whoat, harloy and other crops are 
unknown to tlio Gi’ooks (Stoaho, XV, i, Ifl.) 

]M r. Solioff thinks (p. 76) Hiat wheat was introdnood into India from E.nypt. lim 
accord in jc to Mr. Jayaswal, tlio ovidonco c)f lani^ii.ijL^o is against this view. It (oirm* I’mhu 
P ersia, or from Mosopotamia (ono of its wild homos) through l*orsia. Its namr* in India 
(flndhnma) is idoiitioal witli that in Persia {Cmuhim). Wheat does not Hgiiro in Hindu 
onriMiionials, wIkm'p barley llonr and grains aro employiul. The former is oortainly a la<<' 
iiitrodnetion. 

Mr, Sohoff’s view was started hy Candolle in his “ Origin of Cultivated Plants." d la' 
section on Habitat and History of wheat in Wat t’s DirUnmirij of Economic. ProductUt Vol. VI, 
Part IV (p. 00-1)1), siiniinarises Candolle's romarks. The Editors rinnarks are also very 
valuable : “Tlierc is thus very nearly as strong presumptive ovideneo in favour of India 
being the home of some of the forms of wheat as can bo shown for any other part of 

globe. * ♦ ♦ India possesses p(u*haps as comprehensive a series of timo-honoi d 

forms of wheat as can be shown for any other country. Most of those have been gr o-. 11 
for eoiintless «agc.s on very nearly the same field.s as they are to bo found at the presonf/ 
day.” 

I Sukra IV, v, 16^-166. » Snkra IV, v, 470-71, 483. 

SukralV, il, 126-128. - Sukra IV, v, 487-90. 

‘ Sukra IV, ii, 253-04. The reader is re<iuc?sted to read the tran.slation of these lines 
as given hero on p. 140 of Vol. XIII of the Snered [ionics of the Htndun SVrtV.s, 

• Sukra IV, vii, 432-33. 

» Indian Empire in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. III. p. 29. 
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(c) Yava, 

Yava or barley {Hordeum vulgare) is the third cereal mentioned in 
Sukraniti. It constitutes one of the best articles' of horses’ food. It is also 
one of the substances which are to be cooked with water for application to 
tree - whose fruits wither up through disease.® The powder of yava should be 
kept together with other grains and beef as well as water for seven nights, 
fhe application of this water also conduces to the growth of trees in flowers 
and fruits."* 

(fi) Pulses. 

The pulses have been mentioned by the Sukra authors in connexion with 
the food of horses. Thus we read that barley and chanaka'^ (gram ov Cicer 
arictinuni) constitute the best food for horses ; masa (black gram or Phaseolus 
radiafus) and makustha (Phaseolus acontifolius or kidney bean) constitute 
second class food ; and tnasura (lentil or Lens csculenta) and mudga (green 
yram or Phaseolus mungo) are inferior stuff. 

Besides these live pulses, \vc have harimantha^ (peas or Pisum sativum) 
in the following line. : ^‘ The horse should be harimant has ^ mdsas tind 

makusthas^ both dry and wet, as well as cooked meat.” 

riic seventh pulse mentioned in Sukraniti is kululha^ (horse gram or 
Dolichos biflorus). Like barley, it is one of the substances used in the prepara- 
liuii of the manure that operates against the tendency of trees to have their 
fruits withered up, and promotes the growth of healthy flowers and fruits. The 
other pulses which may also be thus used nve Phaseolus radiatus and Phaseolus 
ninngo. 

(e) No Saklu. 

Sakfu has been mentioned also as a food for horses.’’ “ The horse should, 
after work, be fed upon sugar and Saktu mixed with water.” Also, ** the 
horse should be made to take milk, ghee, water and saklit'' This Saktu is 
powdered preparation of Cicer arietimim and other pulses or hordeum 
vulgare, &c. 

One other pulse has been referred to. I'hat is uispdpa (Dolichos lablab). 
•I he two nostrils of an image are to be beautiful like the nispdpa^ legume. 

(/) OiLseeds. 

White mustard seeds® have been mentioned as representing one of the 
many shapes of feather-rings which are auspicious marks of horses. 

One of the 64 kalas is the extraction of oil from seeds.'® We arc not told 
which seeds. The use of oil for the body is referred to in the following : “ 'I he 
man who appears before the king in the act of rubbing oil' ' commits theolTencc 
called chhala. 


* Sukra IV, vii, ‘285. 

‘ Sukra IV, iv, 1<»7-108. 
^ Sukra TV, iv, 110-112. 
" Sukra IV, vii, 285-88. 
“ Sukra IV, vii, 272-73. 


Sukra IV, iv, 107. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 270-71,282. 
^ Sukra TV, iv, 224. 

’ Sukra TV, vii, 150-161. 
Sukra IV, iii, 187. 
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Sukra IV, v, 155-150. 
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(g) Tila 

Tila' (Sesamum indicuni) is, like the cereal yava and the pulses, phaseolus 
radiatus, and phaseolus mungo, and dolichos biflorus, an ingredient to be 
used for the preparation that conduces to the growth of trees in flowers 
and fruits. It may be used in two ways either (i) by being cooked or (2) by 
being powdered and mixed with beef, cold water, &c., and kept undisturbed for 
seven days and nights. The flower of the plant is very straight ; and the nose 
of images* is to be like it, if straight, or like the bill of birds, if curved. 

The following interesting note is taken from Birdwood’s Handbook to the 
Indian^ Cowr/ at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878: “The phrase Open 
Sesame is from the Indian oil seed, ///, or sesamum indicum^ the cultivation of 
which was carried in the earliest ages into Mesopf»tamia and Egypt, where it 
became known under the name of Semsen ; and ‘ ()pen Sesame ! ’ is equivalent to 
'Bring in the candles,’ ' Light the gas’ ; bring light, which opens everything, which 
neither wheat nor barley could give Cassini, but only the oil seed Sesamum.” 

Mustard {Brassica campestris) has been referred to as the specimen of 
very small substances. “'To the good man even a very insignificant benefit 
rendered appears very high, while the wicked man considers a service even less 
in amount than a mustard seed to be huge.”^ 

n. Other Plants. 

(a) Sugarcanes, 

Sugarcanes® (Sacchartun offictnarum) are the plants which give rise lo 
one of the sixty-four kalds. The following is taken from Birdwood’s Paris 
(1878) : Sugar was introduced into Europe by the Saracens and 
through the Crusades. * * * All the European names for Sugar are derived 

from Sanskrit Sharkara^ through tlie Arabic Shakar^ the Hindu name nf 
sugar. * * * Undoubtedly su^ar was made from time immemorial Jn 

India. * * Nearchus quoted by Strabo (XV. i, 20) says that in India ‘reeds 

yield honey, although there are no bees.’ 

(b) Bamboos. 

Bamboos'^ (Dendrocalarnus strictus) also give rise to a /’fl/d— the prepa- 
ration of vessels with leaves and straws of tlic plant. Bamboos are known 
to be one of the sources of pearls/ It is also stated that the king should 
win over the forest tribes to liis side, and be like bamboos® surrounded by 
clusters of thick thorny trees. 

(r) Tula or Cotton. 

Cotton {Gossypium herbaccum) has been referred to twice to serve die 
purpose of analogies for light insignificant substances. “ The iintraiiud, 
inefficient and raw recruits are like bales of cotton/" The wise should appoint 
them to other tasks besides warfare.” Again, “ J'he king cannot be restrained 
by the councillors, for they are his servants, just as the elephant cannot be 
bound by thousands of bales of cotton.”^ * 

^ Sukra TV, iv, 107-IC8, 110-112, » P. 24. 

^ Sukra 1 V, iv, 22J{. < Sukra 111, 619-20. 

* See pp. 31-;k3, for Uu? infcorosfcing history of sugar in both Bast and West. 

• Sukra IV, iii, 140. a Sukra IV, vii, 482-85. 

• Sukra IV, iii, 190. ’o ^akra, IV, vii, 350-367. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 117-18. i‘ Sukra IV, vii, 832-833. 
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Mr. Schoff in his newly published edition of the Periphts (Pp. 71-76) 
adds the following note : 

“Sansrkifc, kurpasa; Hebrew, carpas; Greek, karpasos ; Latin, carbasus— the sec cl- 
ni)res of Gossypinra lierbaceurn and G. arboreum (order, Malvacefo) native in India, and 
woven intoolotli by t!io natives of that country before the dawn of history. The facts 
concerning it have boon admirably stated by Mr. R. li. Handy in The Cotton Plants a 
report of the U. S. Department of AgrieuUuro, issued in 189C. Cotton thread and cloth 
arc repeatedly mentioned in the laws of Mann, 800 H.C. Professor A. H. Sayce in his 
Ifibbort Lectures shows ground for the belief that it was exported by sea to the head of 
tho Persian Gulf in the 4th Millennium B.O. ; and it found its way very early to Kgypt, 
Herodotus describes it as a wool, better than that of sheep, tho fruit of trees growing 
wild in India. 

“ The manufacture of cotton cloth was at its best in India until very recent times, 
arul tho fine Indian muslins wore in great demand and commanded high prices, both in 
tho Jioman Empire and in Meduoval Europe. The industry was oue of the main factors 
in tho wealth of aueiurit India, and the transfer of that industry to England and tho United 
Stntes, and tho cheapening of tho process by inccdiaiiical ginning, spinning and weaving, 
is [x^rhaps tho greatest single factor in the economic histor 3 '^ of onr own time.” 

In Prvjf. Rnjaiiikdnia Guha’s Bengali translation of the original Greek 
F'ljgjncnts of Megnsthenes we read of Kratostliencs referring to wool yielded by 
a kind of tree. Prof. Gulia also mentions Herodotus as having noted this 
fac^, and remarks that this undoubtedly points to karpAsa or cotton plant. 

Prof. Mookerji quotes from the eighth volume of A^/’//r?«- 7 co-/c/ and 199th 
Cliaptcr of Rtiijukokus/ttf two Japanese State records, to prove that about 
799-800 A.D., “Cotton was introduced into Japan through the Indians who 
were unfortunately carried over to that country b}^ the black current.*’ Indian 
Hhippin^^ p. 174. 

(^/) A rka. 

Jiesides cotton, another fibre-plant has been noticed. This is arka 
(Calolropis gigantea\ but its use in Sukranlli is for a quite diflcrerit purpose. 

riie Calotropis gigaiuea, the Euphorbia iicriifolia. Allium sativum, Indigo- 
fera tinctoria, and Pinus longifolia have been mentioned as plants useful in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, as supplying both charcoal and juice. We have 
already described the recipes in the section on minerals. 

{€) Indigo. 

The antiquity of Indian Indigo can be inferred from the following lines in 
tlie History of Indian Shipping(p, 91) : “ Further, according to Wilkinson, the 
presence of indigo, tamarind wood, &c,, has been detected in the tombs of Egypt, 
‘'bid Lassel has also pointed out that the Egyptians dyed cloth with indigo.” 

(/) Betel, 

Among narcotic plants we have betel {Piper belle) and gdnjd (Cannabis 
saliva). The preparation and preservation of betels constitute one of the 
sixty-four kalds.^ Men skilled in the preparation of betels'^ have been men- 
tioned among the artists and artisans who should be encouraged by the king. 

* Sukra TV, vii, 400-415. 

" SukralV, Hi, 198. 

" Sukra II, 410-11. 

* See Birdwood’s Paris Universal Exhibition^ p. 23, 
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One of the chhalas or offences against social etiquette is known to be the 
act of taking or chewing betel, ^ before being presented with it by others. 

Betel-leaf has ever been an important item in the socio-economic life of 
South India. We have seen the trade in betel mentioned by Periplus. An 
inscription* bearing on mediaeval Chola life (Soo-iioo) records ; ** The great 

men elected for the supervision of the tanks shall be entitled to levy a fine of 
one Kalanju of gold in favour of the tank-fund, from those betel-leaf sellers 
in this village, who sell betel-leaf elsewhere but at the temple of Pidari.” 

(g) Gdnjd. 

The gdnjd house has been mentioned as a generic term for taverns and 
resorts of people who take to spirituous liquors, intoxicants, narcotic drugs, 
&c. ** The king should build the gdnjd house * outside the village and there 

keep the drunkards, and should never allow drinking of liquor in his kingdom 
in the day time.*’ 

No intoxicant plant has been referred to in the SnkraiiHi Vis such, but 
we have noticed in a previous section that Cocos nucifera, Phoenix sylvestris, 
&c., are such liquor-yielding plants. Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum), Poppy 
(Papaper somniferuni), &c,, have not been mentioned. 

{h) Lotus. 

Lotus or Neliimbium speciosum is the plant whose flowers are the favourite 
resorts of bees. ** The bee that has the power of cutting holes and can fly with 
wings?, gets, however, caught within a lotus, because of its desire for smell.” 
Lotuses,® when newly blossomed, are favourites of the moon also. Lotus is one 
of the things in the hands of Visnu, “ The sdftivika form of Visnu’s image 
is to have hands indicating blessings and courage, and possessing conch and 
lotus.”® The lotus is sacred also to the gods, Sun and Ganesa. 

(/) Citron 

Matulunguka or citron (Citrus niedica) is the plant which, like lotus, is 
sacred to the gods.** A fiuit of this plant is to be placed in one of the four 
hands of Laksmi.® 

(j) Rati (Abrus prccatorius), 

Ksttmd^ and rati are seeds important in measurement of metals, precious 
stones, &c. The standards of weights and measurements will be treated of at 
length in a subsequent chapter. 

' Sukrji IV, V, 15;i-164. 

■ Aiyang.ar*t> Ancient India p, 101. 

* Sukra IV, iv, 80-00. 

- Sukra I, ‘2U-212. 

‘ Siikra T, 323-324. 

« Sttkra IV, iv, 206, 301-302, 275-278, 298-90. 

’SukralV, iv, 275-278. 

Sukra IV, iv, 300. 

• Sukra IV, ii, 130-144 
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Section 7. 

Botany as Science. 

Elementary notions of Theoretical Botany are to be met with here and 
there. Thus we are taught that “ inferiority and superiority* depend some- 
times on the qualities of the seed, sometimes on the character of the field. 
But excellence is due to both.” This is all that we have of abstract Ecology. 

According to size and shape we have the following classes of plants, 
besides trees : 

(1) Latdh^^ which do not ilourish without resting grounds. 

(2) Stambinyali^ or bushes. 

(3) GuhninyaliJ^ 

The trees are(i) thorny and (2) fruit-bearing ;* or(i) wild and (2) domestic. 
This is the sole Dendrology of the Sukra authors. 

All the seven parts of a plant are known and have been mentioned in the 
right scientific order, e, root, stem, branches, leaves, flowers, fruits and seeds. 
Thus “ the king is the root of the state, the councillors arc the stems or trunks, 
the commanders arc the branches. 'The troops arc the leaves and flowers ; 
the subjects are fruits, and the lands are seeds.” Of course the fanciful 
analogy between the vegetable organism and the political organism is to be 
taken for what it is worth. It has its parallel in the fictitious analogies 
drawn between the body politic and other organisms by mediaeval political 
thinkers of Europe. 

I hc importance of the root in the life-scheme of the plant is thus indi- 
cated : Just as the branches of a tree wither up when its roots* decay, so also 
without the king, the commanders, &c., grow powerless immediately or in 
course of some lime.” 

Sukra statesmen know of only one form of political organism— the 
monarchical. And therefore the loss or absence of the king means a decay, 
if not complete revolution, of the kingdom. 

The root has occupied an iaiportant place in the history of Botany in 
the west also. 

“Throughout the whole period of Greek antiquity* there was a class of 
men who followed as a regular business the gathering, preparing and selling 
of roots and herbs that were of repute in medicine. * * Jt was the example 

of the rhizotomisls, in their books of plant-description extant in the times of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, that impelled Theophrastus and others after him 
to give the form, texture, colour, odour, flavour, as well as the active properties, 
when these were known, of the roots or underground part of almost every 

* Sukra IV, iv, 78-79. » " Sukra IV, iv, 91 99. 

* Sukra I, 767. * Sukra V, 2 /-26. 

® Sukra IV, i v. 12H. ’ Sukra V, 22-3. 

Sukra IV, iv, 123. * Greeue’s Landmarks of Botanical Histovy, pp. 48-51, 
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plant, * * From Dioscoridcs and Pliny down through the middle ages and 
out to near the end of the seventeenth century authors in general described 
and figured the roots (^f every weed and grass and bush and tree. * * * It was 
Valerius Cordus, the greatest if not tlic only botanical genius of the first half 
of the i6th century^ who first gave expression to the opinion, that, from the 
morphologic and phytographic point of view, the importance of the root had 
always been over-estimated. He set the example for a reform of descriptive 
botany in this particular; but, as usual with men of genius, he was a century 
in advance of the ideas of the multitude.” 

• 

Section 8. 

Preliminary Survey of Hindu Botany, 
i. Lines of inquiry. 

The data of ancient Indian Botany from tlic NitisAstra of SukrachAryya 
have supplied us with information regarding the knowledge of the Hindus in 
several branches of Economic, Utilitarian or Applied Botatiy, e.g.^ Sylviculture, 
Horticulture and Agriculture. The authors of the Sukra cycle have mentioned 
also the botanical Raids or vegetable arts and industries auxiliary to Ayurveda, 
the Science of Medicine, but have not otherwise devoted much attention to 
the Medical branch of Econotnic Botany. We have noted likewise that for 
Theoretical Botany or Botany as an abstract science, wSukraniti furnishes very 
few materials and has thrown out only vague hints here and there. This is 
inevitable, since the subject of plants and plant-life touches the province of 
Nitisastras solely from the utilitarian stand-point. 

If we take “the most extended use of the term, all information about the 
plant-world or any part of it is Botany.' According to this view, all treatises 
upon agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, forestry, pharmacy, in so far as they 
deal with plants and their products, are botanical.” All earlier historians'" 
of Botany in Europe have proceeded to their Wf>i k on the theory “ that for the 
earliest intimations of anything lookingin the direction of the science of botany 
we must have recourse to those oldest pieces of literature in which plants arc 
more or less freely mentioned, Adanson, for example, docs not begin botanical 
history without naming Orpheus, Musa, Solomon, Hesiod, Homer, Metrodoriis, 
and Hippocrates, who as poets or physicians wrote of plants. Sprengcl has 
among his initial chapters one bearing the title ‘ flora Biblica,’ another ‘flora 
llomcrica,’ another ‘ flora Ilippocratica/ ” 

The historian of Hindu Botany may, therefore, safely look upon Vcdic 
Literature, Charaka Samhita, the Astadhyayi of Eanini, the Ramayanam, tlic 
Mahabharatarn, the J^takas, the PurAiias, the J'antras, the scientific works of 
the schools of grammar, astronomy, medicine, and lexicon, the poetical works 
of Bhasa, KMidasa and others, the Nitis^stras, and other treatises of Sanskrit 

i Landmarks of Botanical Uistorn, Part I. By Edward Loo Groono (Published by Mi<‘ 
Smithsonian Institution, U. S. A. 1900) Preface p. 7, 

^ Ibid. Chapter I, p. 20. 
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literature as important landmarks in the history of knowledge regarding 
plants, and give to some of Iiis chapters such titles as * flora Vcclic,’ ‘flora 
Charakensis ’ ‘flora Malwica,’ ‘flora Sukrensis/ and soon 

Botany, as a science, however, must rigidly demarcate itself from such 
utilitarian or poetic treatment of plants, but occupy itself with the “contempla- 
tion' of plant as related to plant and with the whole vegetable kingdorn as 
viewed philosophically in its relation to the mineral on the one hand, and to the 
animal on the other/’ Such purely botanical studies i,e , abstract researches 
regarding plants as plants rather than as things useful or deleterious to man and 
beast, are pre-eminently modern, riiis would be evident from the following 
extracts from the articles bearing on the history and evolution of the science in 
Encyclopacdui Britain} ica :® 

“Little, however, was done in the science of Botany, properly so called, 
until the iCth century of the Christian era, when the revival of learning 
disj^elled the darkness which had bmg hung over Europe. The descrip- 

tions in these early speculations were encumbered with much medicinal 
detail, including speculations as to the virtues of plants. Plants which were 
strikingly alike were placed together, but there was at first little attempt at 
systematic classification. * 'J' * 'fhe foundation of botanic gardens during the 
r6tli and 17th centuries did much in the way of advancing botany. They vvere 
at lirst appropriated to the cultivation of medicinal plants, 'fhis was specially 
the case at the Universities where medical schools existed. * Robert 
Brown (1773-1858) was the first British botanist to .support and advocate the 
natural system of classification. * * * fbe study of plant anatomy was begun 
in the middle of the 17th century as a direct result of the construction of 
microscopes. * * The subject was practically doi rnant for nearly a century 
and a half : it was revived by several German workers * * at the beginning 
of the 19th century. * * * 'Ihc pioneer of modern plant anatomy was Hugo 
von Mold (1840). * * * In its systematised form, as a branch of botanical study, 
Bliytopathology is of recent date; and, as now understood, the subject first 
received special attention about 1S50, when the nature of parasitism began 
to be intelligible.* 

“One of the earliest workers at Plant Physiology^ wfls Hales (1727). * * * 
flic birth of Modern Chemistry in the work of Priestley and Lavoisier, at the 
close of the i8th century, made possible the scientific study of Plant-nutrition 
^ The department of geographical Botany made rapid advance by means 
of various scientific expeditions which have been sent to all quarters of the 
f^lobe, as well as by individual effort since the time of Humboldt." 

The above extracts regarding Systematic, Physiological, Geographical 

^ Ibid, Preface, p, 7. 

^ Util Edition Vol. 4, p. 291). 

* Vol. XX r, pp. 749-5, 754. 

" Vol. IV, p. 202. 
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and Anatomical branches of Botany/ considered as an abstract science, show 
the essentially modern character of this division of human learning. Botany, 
as wc have it to-day, is in reality only as old as the second decade of the last 
century. In comparing botanical ideas of the Hindus with those of the western 
peoples we cannot, therefore, too carefully remember the fact that these arc 
embodied in Sanski it treatises which are mostly several centuries older than 
even the crude beginnings of European scicntilic thought due to the Renaissance 
of the i6th century. 

Whatever be the value of Hindu botanical theories, they are well worth 
the attention of the hisioi ian of botanical science for a proper estimate of the 
mile-stones in the culture-history of mankind. riie data of botany as sciena 
from Hindu literature would thus supply some of the missing links in the 
concatenation of diverse facts and ideas that go to make up the complex web 
of human civilisation. 

We have noticed above that in Europe botany began and grew as the 
handmaid of, and in subordination to, the science of medicine. 'Fhe story 
is repeated in India also. I'he botanical literature of the Hindus is mainly 
pharmacopical, and essentially utilitarian or economic, at times poetical, 
scarcely scientific. And yet it is possible to glean from the vast mass of litera- 
ture on industrial or applied botany and horticultural recipes the really scicntilic 
conceptions of the Hindus regarding (i) Vegetative organography, (2) Anthu- 
logy, (3) Fruit and seed, (4) Anatomy, (5) Phytography, (6) Taxonomy, {7; 
Nomenclature, (8) Ecolog}^, and (9) Dendrology. 

Thus, according to Greene, ** there arc certain rudiments of a science oi 
botany in those ancient pieces of literature, the real substance of which tlu^sc 
authors of botanical commentary on the Bible, on Homer, on Virgil, and the 
classics generally, have completely overlooked. Let me repeal it that in several 
pieces of very old literature there are legible traces of a science of botany.’'^ 
For, consciously or unconsciously, scientific botany must be as old as huiiiaii 
history, and as extensive as tlie laccsof men. Tlie records of antiquity ’ 
as well as of the most untaught people of modern times alTord abundant pro(jf 
of the existence of organology of plants, systematic botany &c. 

By laborious researches into tlie botanical literature of antiquity, Mr. 
Greene has traced the evolution of Scientific Botany through the usages and 
rites of the rhizotomi or voot-^aihcvQvs to the llistoria Plantariim oi I'hco- 
phrastus (B. C. 370 - 286 ) whom he holds up as the maker of the first landmark 
in the history of Botany,” and ” the discoverer and first promulgator of the 
elements of universal botany.” 

^ See also fcho JSiiglish Kdilion of Uislonj of Uolamj by Prof. Sacdis 

Wiir/bu»*g (Clarendon l*re.s.s, Oxford 1890), Book I. History of Morphology and OlassitK*:^- 
tion, pp. 9-19 ; Book 11. History of Vogctahlo Anatomy pp. 219-229 ; and Book 111. History 
of Vegetable physiology, pp. 959-70. Oroono’.s Landmarks {Part }) is a study of cerlaiu 
epochs in the Dcvclopraent of the Science of Botany prior to 15C2. 

* LaudmarkSf pp. 20-21. 

" See Greene’s Landmarks^ pp, 21-43 for evidences. 
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It may be possible, by following the self-same method in the investigation 
of the botanical documents of Indian literature, to bring out the contributions 
of the ancient Hindus to the universal scientific botany of to-day. And 
probably Greene’s remark^ about Theophrastus may have to be applied with 
equal Cogency to charaka and other founders of the schools of medicine in the 
Prc-Buddhistic and Buddhistic ages of Indian history (6th cent. B. C.) 

“ Fo me it seems not improbable that historians of the future, learning 
to know this great founder’s mind better than is yet known, may agree in 
some judgment not unlike this: that all that lias been added to the under- 
standing of Plant life and form — to nuuphology, anatomy, physiology, perhaps 
even to taxonomy — within the last three centurics™lias been due to the 
inventions of the opticians, and to the increased number students and 
investigators, rather than to the appearing on the. botanical liorizon, within 
the modern period, of any one mind in powers of observation, penetration, 
and sagacity superior to riieoplirastus of Kresus.” 

2 . The so-cnlled “ Indian Botany ” of to-day. 

'I o do for ancient Hindu sages what Mr. Circcnc has done for Fheo- 
phiastLis would require (i) a knowledge of the fundamental princijilcs of 
modern scientific Botany, and ( 2 ) a thoiough familiarity with the several 
branches and landmarks of Indian Literature, Unfortunately, the trend of 
University Education in modern India has been to absorb the whole attention 
of tb.c student-folk in mastering the technicalities of a foreign tongue ; and, 
while u has deprived them of sound scholarship in oriental t^ubjects, it lias not 
equipped them wdth genuine mastery in any modern European science. And 
so far as Botany is concerned, ii has until recently been grossly neglected, 
whether in its theoretical or economic and applied branches. Fhc result has 
been a complete absence of interest on the part of Indians in things Botanical, 
abstract or utilitarian, modern or ancient. 

When Europeans began to study the plants of India, they did not 
naturally care to inquire into the traditions of Hindu Botany and could not 
• at all be interested in developing what the children of the Indian soil had 
achieved in this department of learning in the days of yore, riicy came out 
to India as medical men, botanists, or foresters and industrialists, and found 
in India a rich field for applying or correcting and modifying the systematic 
and ecological ideas that obtained currency in Europe of the later i8th and 

' To those who Avou Id take up llio liisloriral iiivt'stigut ion into tin* so.iMy sriontilh* 
^^nutiilmtioiis of Iho Hindus in ti»e livid of Al»slr;u*t Hotauy, tin* uhajilvi* on T/n'ojihru.sf us 
in t*rcuno'.s Luiidmurks is invaluable ns siijigesthifif not only Iho niollioilolo‘»:y. but al.so 
the lines of inquiry tliat would be requirc‘il <0 biinp: into I'orot’roid Hic' hitherto no'^Jeeted 
luoueers of science. It is reinarkaiile that hcopln aslus, whom (ireene cU;va(t!S to 
the dignity of *• Kathor of liotany ” in 1909, was only casually nolicetl by J)r. Sachs in 
his colobrated History of Botany, ])Ublished in IS75, which the translator fur Claioiidon 
Ih’css, Oxford, regarded as a “masterly sketch” even in 1890. 

25 
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early 19th centuries. India was to them a laboratory that supplied novel and 
interesting data for the inductive generalisations of a science that had been 
developing in Europe from Theophrastus to Linnaeus, The Botanical inves- 
tigations of these Europeans in India were thus new contributions to the already 
growing fund of European Botany and flourished absolutely independent of 
what the ancient Hindu masters might have observed and recorded, preserved 
and developed till the days of the Maratha hegemony. 

The terms “Indian Botany” and “ Indiari Forestry” are thus really 
misnomers, for they do not indicate anything beyond the fact that the rich 
flora lying within the geographical limits of India have been identilied, named, 
registered, tabulated and described, botanically or economically, according to 
the terminology, nomenclature and taxonomy of a science that was then 
passing through its infantile stages. The sole interest of the pioneers of the 
so-called “ Indian Botany ” was identification and botanical description of the 
vegetable denizens of India in the interest of European science, industry and 
commerce. 

In 1790 Sir William Jones, founder and first President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, gave a discourse on the medicinal plants of India in which 
he clearly indicated the lines of work that should be followed by botanical 
explorers and writers “Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly 
known to European Botanists, and with the virtues of which they arc wholly 
unacquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the forests of India. The 
Amdra^kosa^ an excellent vocabulary of the Sanskrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred medicinal vegetables ; the Medini 
may comprise many more ; and the Dravydbhidlidna or Diciionary of natural 
productions, includes, I believe, a far greater number ; the |)roperties of which 
are distinctly related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the fii>i 
step, in compiling a treatise on the plants of India, should be to write their 
true names in Roman letters, according to tlieir most accurate orthography, 
and in Sanscrit^ preferably to any vulgar dialect ; because a learned language 
is fixed in books, while popular idioms arc in constant fluctuation, and will 
not perhaps be understood a century hence by the inhabitants of these Itidian 
territories whom future botanists may consult on the common appellations ol 
trees and flowers.” * 

The founder of the first oriental research society in India was naturally 
anxious to do spade-work® for enriching European art, industry and science. 
Exactly similar were the motive and enthusiasm that inspired the Flora Indica 
(1855), the monumental work on Indian Botany, prepared at Kew, under the 
direction of Dr. Hooker, at the chief cost of the Secretary of State for India. 

* Aituttir licHcarcItriff Vol, II, XXII. pp, 270-271. 

Another suuh modern uiisnomor is fudiuii Ecuitumics, a terra which does not seem 
to mean anything beyond the do.scription and cataloguing of the present day economic 
rostuirces and organ i.sations of the country. 
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[n i8j4 Mr. C B. Clarke, in the Preface to the Reprint of Roxburgh's pioneer-- 
work* on Indian Plants, describes the merits of Hooker's labours which were 
directed mainly to a proper identification and cataloguing, “ The Kew Indian 
Flora is of the highest value to Botanists, it tells those in India what material 
there is at Kew and how the names are arranged^ there. And it will, when 
finished, form the foundation on which all future botanic work in India will 
be grounded. After the plants have been botanically determined and the names 
attached, so that we are tolerably sure in general that we all mean by the same 
name the same thing, we may commence economic and other branches of 
investigation with advantage. Drs. Hooker and Fhomson have rightly urged 
that the Botanical determination of the plants must come first before any 
satisfactory progress elsewhere can be made ; and Indian Botanists have been 
right for generations in concentrating and narrowing their work in the manner 
that Drs. Hooker and Thomson indicated.*’ 

Identification and Determination of Indian Plants were thus the principal 
objects of the founders of the so-called “ Indian Botany.’’ riiere were some 
investigators who were not content with mere cataloguing and botanising, 
but added to these a study of the economic uses of Plants, as medical drugs 
or otherwise. Phus, to quote Mr. C. B. Clarke again, Roxburgh contains all 
the economic Indian botany known to him. Roxburgh is most 

trustworthy in his economic botany. '*•' 1 he Government of India but 

a few years back, called on Mr. Kurx to draw up a Forest Hand Flora for 
lJuiina which should comprise (among other things) a classified account of 
the different sets of forests, with all the trees in each, and the plants tliat 
usually accompanied each : an account of the method and habit of growth 
of each tree, and an account of the quality of the wood of each, and a special 
account of all the species likely to prove of economic value.*’ 

in his paper* on the study of indigenous drugs, Surgeon-Captain (now 
Major) B. D. Basil, I. M. S. gave an account of the work of scholars in the 
medical department of the economic aspects of Indian Plants from the estab- 
lishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to 1891. “ In the beginning of this 

century John Fleming contributed a valuable paper on the medical plants 
of this country. For the first time the scattered information on the subject 
was collected and placed before the medical profession. - Dr. Waring, 
who edited the Indian Pharmacopoeia,'* was one of the most painstaking and 
careful observers of the properties and uses of indigenous drugs. His atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject when serving out in Burma. The stock of 

‘ tloxbnrgli’s hidifit w<is pnhlislitvl in 

Tlio Italios arc ours. 
liulidn MrtUciil Oa-tjci / c, August, 1892. 

’ Publislioil iiiidor tlio authority of tho Socroliiry of Stiito b>r India “ with tho view 
liriiigiiig to tJie notice of the profe.ssion in India tho.se indigenous drugs which European 
ox porionco has proved to possess value as inedieinal jigents, and whieli may 1)0 cmplo\ cal 
as elVicient siil)sbitutos Cor imported artieies.*’ 
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his European medicines having been exhausted, he was in great perplexity 
and hardly knew what to do. In such a crisis, he turned to the medicinal 
plants of the country. He found indigenous drugs to answer his purpose as 
satisfactorily as the costly imported medicines of Europe.” 

Enougli has been said to show that, during the period from the last two 
decades of the i8th century, the sole aim of botanical researches in India 
has been 

(1) to study scientifically or economically the vegetation of the Indian 
continent, according to the accepted doctrines of contemporary European 
thinkers ; 

(2) to look upon India solely as a vast herbarium supplying specimens 
for the scholars in the western world ; and 

(3) to ransack or exploit Indian vegetation in the interest of a foreign 
industry, commerce and science. 

rhere has been no attempt 

(1) to take stock of the existing Hindu literature on the subject of plants, 
whether as plants^ or as drugs and useful commodities, or 

(2) to maintain and continue the studies of the ancient and mediaeval 
scholars of India (wliethcr scientific or utilitarian), and develop the intellectual 
heritage bequeathed by them to posterity. Thus, during the period which has 
witnessed the growth of Botanical sciences, arts and industries from the 
insignificant juvenile condition (which was almost on a par with that obtaining 
among the Hindus) into one of immense magnitude, the genuine Indian Botany, 
which should have been a continuation and further development of the work 
of the ancestors of the present race of Indians, is not only where it was, but has 
been managed to be forgotten and tlirown into the limbo of oblivion, from 
which it is today impossible and even regarded as unnecessary to rescue. 

The so-called ‘Indian Botany ’ of the modern times, pioneered by Europeans 
and collaborated at both by Indian* and western scholars, covers really an 
insignificant niche in the daily-growing museum of the sciences, arts and 
economic products built up by the people of western countries. And Indians 
are left in the position of mourning over a national loss : “ When we remember 

how great a part Indian plants have playe<l in contributing to the material 
and spiritual wealth of India, and in influencing Indian life in its manifold 
aspects ; and when wc take into consideration the important place Botany 
should occupy in every scheme of liberal education, not only as a particular 
branch of pliysical science, but also as the most stimulating and refreshing 
subject of learning, we can estimate the loss both in intellect and material 
wealth we have been suffei ing from owing to the neglect of this study. The 
irony of the situation is that wc do not see that the study is the cheapest and 

UiiiporUmfc liuliiin Ji.amfs :irn (Jdi.v Ohaiid Dufct, Moodeon Sheriff, K. R. Kirtikar, T. X. 
Mookerji, N, G. Mooko-ji, (Tpcridra Nath Kanjilal, lihaiidajeo, Naraindajoo, H. D. Basil, 
^^akhciv'iin Arjun, Lisboa, Raiiado, Kanay Lall Oey, Kaviraj Biraja Cbaran Gupta. 
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least expensive. To add to the tragedy, we forget that the study is also the 
most paying; for India is the country where worldly careers and lucrative 
professions can be built up on the products of the vegetable kingdom alone.”* 

In the history of Hindu Botany, then, the whole 19th century -the period 
of Botany strictly so called in Europe — is a total blank. It has not only given 
rise to no men wlio could undertake independent original investigations in the 
scientific aspects of Plant-life, but has even produced none who could collect, 
summarise, and adapt or modernise the teachings of their forefathers. The 
practitioners in the Ayurvedic system of medicine have but kept up a tolerable 
second-hand familial ity with the names and uses of the indigenous medicinal 
plants, through the services of professional herbalists, the Musheras in Central 
and Upper India,* the low caste Maules. B^gdis, Pods, Chandals, Kaoros and 
Karanges in Bengal, and the Chandras, Bhils and (iamtas in Bombay. 

3. Summary of Researches in Hindu Botany,’^ 

Under these circumstances, it is not strange that people should entertain 
doubt regarding the achievements of Hindus in botanical science and the 
existence of such a thing as the Science of Botan\' in ancient Hindu litera- 
ture. riic field is altogether untrodden, and awaits the thankless labour of 
patient investigators, who must be adequately equipped with the double engine 
of a thorough mastery of modern Botany and a general grasp of the several 
branches of Hindu literature. And the problem is to carefully glean from 
the extraneous literary, medical and economic associations, in which the plants 
have been mentioned by Hindu authors, the abstract ideas and purely scientific 
concepts, if any, regarding their life-history, morphology, physiology, habit &c. 

In the following pages quotations from the works on subjects more or 
less allied to these topics are being appended, to give an idea of the up-to-date 
research undertaken. 

{a) Gondal. 

The Thakur Sahib of GondaFs History of Aryan Medical Scieveef though 
not the first work on the subject of Hindu medicine, contains perhaps the 
first treatment of Hindu Botany. 'Fhe following is taken from Chapter VII, 
called Indian Materia Mcdica. The Ancient Aryans have taken the trouble 
to examine and study all the herbs that came under their observation, and 
classified them into groups or Ganas. Charaka gives fifty groups of ten herbs 

^ The Kiuniomir. Ijolumi Imiht Uy Prof. Bhim Oliandr.i Ohail.orji (publisluMl hy th<‘ 
('oiincil of National Kdneation, Malda, Bengal lOlD , pp. 

’ Son tho paper On the Studij of Indigrtioiis Drugs By Snrg4Moi-(\'ipt{iin (now Major) 
1’* I). Basil, 1. M. S., in t\\o Ind’an Medical Gazette, Inly 1801. 

' See the history of niinoralogical literature for the names ot treatises dealing with 
plaiits and plant life. Mint;ralogy, Chemistry and Botany of the Hindus are to bo culled 
“‘ainly from their medical literature. Xon-iiiedical literature is also likely to yield genuine 
•scientifle notioii.s, if critically studied. 

" Published by Macmillan tk Co., London, 1806. Previous works are those of Drs. W ise 
:uid Udoychand Dutt. 
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each, which, he thinks, “are enough for the purposes of an ordinary physician”, 
though at the same time he adds that “the number of groups can be increased 
to any extent.” Similarly, Susruta has arranged 760 herbs in 37 sets, accord- 
ing to some common properties. Other writers have added to the list, which 
forms an interesting literature of the materia medica of India. They have 
also described the proper seasons for gathering the herbs, the period of their 
growth, when they possess their distinctive properties, the localities from whicli 
they should be collected, and the manner of treating them, extracting their 
active principles, and preserving them. Some of the groups » mentioned by 
Indian writers are given below : — 

1. Anga marda prasSamana (anti-spasmodic), as Vidarigandha (Costus 
speciosus) 

2. Anuloma (Cathartic), as Haritaki (Terminalia cliebula) 

Agnivesa enumerates no less than 500 classes of medicinal agents, 
arranged according to their real or supposed virtues in curing diseases A 
few classes have been selected from this and other sources and noted above. 

1 he chief notable feature in connexion with the nomenclature of the 
Indian plants is that in several cases their names arc de:icrii)tive cither of 
their character or of their property. A few instances of names,* descri[)live 
of the prominent specific character of the herb, may be given below : — 

{a) Brac/iyramphus sofic/ti/b/tHs IS called Aklni-kanii (rat-eared), as the 
leaves of the plant resemble the cars of a mouse 

(6) Acorns calamus is called Ugra-gandha (strong-smelling), becaus(‘ 
it gives off a very pungent odour. 

(r) Clitona teraatea is called G o-karni (c-Av-eared), from the supposed 
resemblance of the seeds to the ears (T a cow. 

{cl) Datura alba is called Ghantapuspa (hell-flower), from the shape 
of its flowers. 

riie following are a few names * descriptive of the inherent vii tuc of tlie 
herb : — 

(a) Amygdalae communis is called Vata-vairi (wind-enemy), as it cures 
disorders of the wind. 

(A) Embeiia ribes is called Krimighna (worm-killer), from its anthelmin- 
tic properties. 

{c) Ophelia chireKa is named Jvarantaka (fever- ending), for it is sup- 
posed to check fever. 


• A list of 75 naines luis bocMi given by tlie Tliakur Siiliib. See pp. 104-UO. 
’ A list of 10 names has boon given. See pp. I lO-ll. 

» A list of 10 names has been given. See pp. 111-Ufk 
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(d) Sentecarpus anacardium is known as Aruskara (eschar -causing), 
because when applied to a living part its juice gives rise to an eschar. 

Each successive writer, after a patient and careful investigation, appears 
to have added new drugs * to the existing list. Some of the writers emphati- 
cally assert that all curative agents mentioned in their treatises liave been 
thoroughly tested and recommended after a long practical experience. Sus- 
ruta strongly recommends that physicians should be able to identify the vari- 
ous remedial agents they have to deal with. They should personally go to 
the jungle.s, and with the help of shepherds, graziers, ascetics, travellers and 
others familiar with the forest, gather the herbs when they are in flower, 
taking care to avoid those injured by insects, or growing in situations con- 
taining nests of white ants, or where bodies have been burnt or buried, or 
from ground in which there is much salt. Narahari Pandit (author of Raja- 
iviyhantu of the 17 th century) describes the properties of difierent kinds of 
soil, the nature of soils suitable for the cultivation of various medicinal plants, 
varieties of trees, cereals, oils, vegetables, roots, leaves, flowers and fruits. 

( 6 ) D}\ Seff. 

It would appear that the rimkiir Sahib did not approach the subject from 
uur standpoint, the study of the strictly scientific ideas of the Hindus regard- 
ing plants and plant life. However, no subsequent scholar has interested himself 
in the subject to any special extent, and this is all that constitutes the founda- 
tion of modern researches in ancient Hindu botanical studies. 

In his paper on the study of medical science in ancient India,'* Dr, 
(iananath Sen gives the following paragraph on the subject : “ In Botany, 
iiiiforluiiately, very scanty records liave been left in the writings of Raghava 
Bhatta and Sarangadhara an important section of which {Upav an aviaodd) 
the humble writer of this paper had the honour of editing and translating 
some years ago. I hc informations contained in these hooks are numerous. 
Plants have been called sthdvarajiva, or fixed animals, and pleasure and 
naiii have been attributed to them. (Compare in this councciion the recent 
discoveries of Plant Response by the illustrious Dr. J. C. Bose of Calcutta). 
Again, plants have been called sexual and asexual^ although the details of 
the sexual phase are mibsiiig. Much advance in the practical application of 
Botany appears to have been made. A regular symptomatology of plants has 
been described under the name, Briksdynrveda, and the treatment of certain 
diseases of plants has been stated, fhen, again, an interesting science of 
finding out sub-terranean veins zvater^^ as tlie geologist calls them, has been 
briefly described by certain sign.s, which, says tradition, often come off correct.” 

* Soi‘. ///»/. „/ Ar. nird, 8c. pp. U8-r2:5, foi.* Hic new diMigs introduccil hy successive 
^vritevs. The Thukiir .Vahib’s chronology requires to he corrected in the light of recent 
‘•^‘scareh, of Dr. P. C. Ray in the llisiorij oj Hindu Chemistrih 

‘'Road at the SVf/a7/ya Snbhn of Oaleiitla, Septein her. Di(H), published hy the same, 
‘^^“iety in 1908. 

^ Cf. Chapter LIV of UHluit 8 (iiidiitd, called Dagdryalaw. 
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(c) Prof. Chatlerjt. 

In the Economic Botany of India^ by Prof. Bhini Chandra Chatterji of 
the National Council of Education, Bengal, there arc a few more details about 
the acliievemenis of Hindus in the field of botanical science, with remarks as 
to their relative, historical and comparative values by reference to the progress 
of the science in Europe. His general remarks on Indian Botany are given 
below: ‘‘This characteristic of Indian culture® that it was essentially 
practical, meant for and adapted to, the thousand and one duties of actual 
life, has made it always very comprehensive, all-embracing, and all-inclusive. 
Every SAstra or Purina or Samhita has thus become an Encyclopaedia ; * ♦ 
and, as in the physical, so in the human sciences, v\c search in vain for the 
differentiation of knowledge into various branches corresponding to the various 
aspects of human life. We have no Indian psychology, no Indian ethics, no 
Indian politics, just as we have no Indian physics, no Indian chemistry, r.o 
Indian botany, and so forth, as independent and distinct branches of learning, 
differentiated from the treatises on universal knowledge. 

«•* * * European Botany has had a far different history. * * * Not 
only were the main branches of learning divided among specialists for exclu- 
sive study ; but each of the various departments of the same branch began 
to enlist on its behalf the whole time and energy of special sections of the 
devoted men of science. Add to this the iiitellcctual energy of Europe that 
became multiplied by being divided and diflerentiated for the furtherance of 
national interests and promotion of national glory (owing to the creation of 
national churches, national states, national literatures, and national schools), 
and we may form an idea of the enormous labour ihat has been spent ungrudg- 
ingly upon what is to-day a vast Botanical science, which, again, is being split 
up into independent sciences, distinct from one another. 

“But Indian Botany has claims to our recognition on grounds 

as well, as having suggested, recognised or discovered some truths about 
vegetable life which are accepted by modern phytotomy and physiology.” 

In Internal Morphology we have such descriptions as those of Tinospora 
cordiJoUa (Guduchi) which is characterised as Chakrdngi, Kiindali, Mandat 
&c, — terms referring to the annular rings so prominent in the cross-section or 
transverse section of the creeper. Metamorphosis of leaves, descriptions of cha- 
racteristic leaves according to the similarities with the animal world, knowledge 

‘ This hroi'liiiro was puhlishcd hy the District Council of National Kiliication. Alai.'.ii. 
(Bengal) in DUO :uu\ inlemleil to intei-csl people in tin* forthcoming work on /»#//' 
Mvdirinal Plants (a SystcMiiatic sillily, along modern Hcientilic linos, of I ho mo.st import :uil 
medicinal plants oi India, specially tJiose montioiicd in the original Sanskrit work?, fiid 
also of several other useful plants) with 1300 plates, hy Lt.. Colonel K. 11. Kirtikar, Major 
B. J). Basil, Prof, Bhimchandra Chatterji and anl. O. S. The work has been in the press for 
some time and will he puMished hy the I’flnini Ollico, Allahabad, in 1015. 

*Pp. 23-21. 
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:>f adventitious roots &c„ may be referred to as evidences of the study of ex- 
ternal morphology. In physiology it must be credited to the Hindus that they 
know of plants as living organisms. Prof. Chattel ji quotes from the Sdntiparva^ 
of the Mahabharata to prove their acquaintance with the sap-circulation*, nour- 
ishment. power of movement, independent growth and reproduction of plants, 
^‘it icflects great credit on those scholars that they conceived the idea of 
tlie sexuality of plants and the truth that flowers are the organs of sexual repro- 
duction ill higher plants notions whicli were iirst suggested by Camerius 
luwaids the close of the i 7 ih centuiy and winch have been demonstrated in 
the i8di and i 9 tli centuries by tlie studies ol Koeh enter, llerbart and Gaertner 
ill hybridisation. To express this sexuality some aic even expressly named 
as ‘-'iich, e.^.^yonifiitsfia (Cletoria (Ncrium odoi uni), meaning 

rc-peciively the female and the male -and these, tD^eihcr with, such terms as 
vajrapiispa^ inenslriial hlood of a certain type in 1 antra, would lead to the idea 
that the fact of the flower being the genetive organ of the tree was not un- 
familiar to them.” 

Phosphorescence* and exudation ^ of water wcic probably known. 'I'lic 
' ^T»!rniT^li^T if%l ^ 1 

q^' qssT q i 

i5|Tqq ’qrfq ^qar^^qrq II 

qi^qi: n 

qgqq ^ qsqrliqq I 

q^^^qiqrjRirT qrqi^q qi^qr: n 

q^qr q^^qi q^qqqTrq fqtqqKiq I 

>9 »» C>. 

qi^r; qfcqqr: q^:qTn^CT^q qi^i: » 

qr^: ^3K^i>«i-qrqT^ sqr^qnrqrrq ^^qrq i 
oqrfq-qmfqtqrqi^ fq^q K€q n 
qqr^'’ i 
qqr qqq^q^: qi^ fqqfq qi^q: n 

supoiq lieq^ q tq^orTfi i 
qrqTm ^^TOiq^q^q ^ ii SQTT^qqcq, qf IHl^q i 

►Sap-eirciiJiitioii avjis rliscovon cl hy llarviM in (In* 17 iii rentnrv. 

q^q^Twi qfqqrq^i ^^iqq^^fqqqsqTq; i 
qsifFq q^qqqr K^^qi^Siriq^J: qTqq^"iqr: u 
qi sinc^q qgi q|iqrq‘ qqsfqqTrqqm: i 

Rq^iq^qmq^qqiT^ qiqiqarFqfq^T: u Ktimarasambbavam. 

«qlfq^?fT n gq^j^fq^fq ^ i 

^ra^TqTsf^>iiqT q 5qq^ifM q ii Dhanwaiitari-nighantu. 

q^R\«qqi ^^qrsq^qqr qi wqqr glqij-^ » 

im q ^ q qwqi uRaianighaniu. 

* qfq^rqT 1 

^rqrfsqeRT q^iqi^ qqq?^ Rajanighantu. 


.aished ni. 
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knowledge of Heliotropic movement is indicated by such terms as 
Suryabhaktd, etc., that of Nyctitropic movement by such terms as Anjalikdrikd 
(folded palm), Namaskdri (plant which bows down), Sparsalajjd (which feels 
bashfulness at touch), referring to Mimosa pudica. Rejuvenation, separation and 
multiplication of the individuals which are so essential requisties of reproduc- 
tion seem also to have been well understood. 

Prof. Chatterji traces in the Rig Veda (VHT — 47-9 and II, 1-14) the know- 
ledge of Photosynthesis and the action of light and storage of energy on plants. 
The facts that the sun is the source of energy in the fuel, that it is tlic 
setting sun, i.e., that having less refractive rays whence the energy is trans- 
formed and kept in the p itential form in the fuel, and that this potential energy 
is manifested as fire or heat, are also known. 

The two points, (1) the assimilation of potential energy from the sun and 
(2) the special suitability of red, orange and yellow rays for the more effective 
assimilation of plants, />., for the st'>rageof energy in the potential form, arc 
definitely suggested in the following : — 

?Er5^% 5^^: 1 Rig, viii. 43-9. 

51%: 11 Rig. 2-1-14. 

i Mallinatha, 

RfifTT |?iT3pf: 1 Raghuvamsam, 

'Die first of these is clearly .‘Stated in the above by the terms 5^; 

"rq *mf and in the whole of the last texts, which further show that the ^Ull 

is the source of the energy in the fuel and tliat it is the setting sun, i e , having 
the less refractive rays whence the or energy is tiansformed and kept in the 
potential form, which is manifested as fire or heat. 

Tlie Theory of Evolution has been described in the following -- 

(1) wwsa: eirg; vWt, ^Rsqr 

3^: 1 Chhandogya Upanisat. 

(2) 

Ri ^ 1 

rtlTT II 

I 

II Brihat Visnu Purana. 

In the Brihat Visnu Pttrdna an attempt has been made to give the succes- 
sive stages of development of man to even Brahmayom\ the highest form of 
existence. The Phylogenetic and Ontogenetic developments are laid down as 
well as the comparative duration of the stages. The successive number of 
stages would indeed be visible only after thousands of years of persistent 
scientific observation of a race of Darwins. 
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I'wo tilings should be further noticed in the text of Brihat Vtsm Put ana. 
First, that aquatic life precedes the monkey life, and that the monkey is the 
progenitor of man. Again, the dcscentot* man from some aquatic animal, 
although by a remote degree, is grasped with equal acuteness, riiesc ideas are 
attributed to Darwin ; and our countrymen are scarcely aware of the fact that 
the truths did not fail to strike the savants of ancient India. 

Vidyapati has given the order from the highest to successive lower 
stages : — 

II 

fsRrai 5^ 5^ I 

^ ^ » 

'J'hat Indian literature should contain surh a full account of the evolution of 
the animal kingdom from the vegetable world, which could be seen only by a 
Darwin or a Haeckel in sucli recent times as the 19th century, ought tt> inspire 
th oughtful Indians with a noble vanity, and should infuse into our countrymen 
a spirit (jf research with a view to linding out the truths in uur S^stras, 

“ rhe idea (»f gradual evolution of higher organisms from lower, was familiar 
to the Greek philosophers, but a scientilic basis was given to this hypothesis 
in the last century ” (Strasburger). Says Drof. Chatterji : ‘‘ Is it not our duty to 
demonstrate to the world that the Hindu sages conceived the idea long before 
it was dreamt of by any other nation, and as siicn, their names should 
precetic tliosc ofanyijtlier philosophers? Had the commentaiois been as 
acute in explaining these texts, Darwin might have been anticipated in our 
c ni.itry long before his name couid be licard in the world ; or is it that 
some such commentators lie unnoticed in the dark caves i»f the Himalayas? — 
“Some mute inglorious Milton here my rest !” 

In all the above, hinvevcr, I would only remark that these truths of Botani- 
cal Physioh^gy were known to the Hindus simply as fucts^ but no trace has been 
found as yet regarding their knowledge of the “science” of physiology, 
as to hozu these take place in nature; in short, they have observed the facts with- 
out caring to ‘explain ’ them or assign reasons. And here, again, in so many 
other things, we have to continue, by our specialised eft'orts, the work of our 
ancestors, and develop them along the proper lines, just as the Kuropcan 
scholars of the 17th, i8thand 19th centuries liave, by their own labours, improved 
upon, and .iddcd to, the heritage bequeathed by their anccstois of iheclassic age. 


In Systematic Botany nothing approaching tlic keen observation and gene- 
• alisation of modern times is to be found. One peculiarity has not been traced 
through a suHiciently large number of plants, and we liiicl only isolated 


mstances of two or three plants classified under one group, I hus, {^Pinus 
iongifolia) and (Finns deodara) are placed in one group. /. one is 

described just after the other in Madanal>dla-Nigliantn^ and such instances arc 
found in abundance in all the authors. R^ntr or {Pinns gerardine) could 

have ^ laced in llic same group, but. instead, it is named along with 
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The basiis of classification is the property of the plants j tn all 

sweet-scented tilings, such as Sandal wood, are mentioned, and fii all 

vegetables. In these, however, further subdivisions are made, and here we 
find some more systematic arrangement, as all (Cucurbita papd)^ 

{Benincasa cerifera) etc., are grouped together. When one thing has more than 
one property it is grouped to bring out, as in Cucurbit acece^ the most prominent 
characteristic, the whole being adjusted to the convenience of a practical man. 

{Acacia catechu)^ {Acacia suitdria), {A.Jariic 

siana) and are all put together in Dhanvantari and in Raja- 

nighantu in which is based on the common possession of thorns. Again, 

many of the plants in Cucurbifacece have been placed togetiier most possibly 
for similarity of the fruit, wq^qV in Saxa/raga and 

{Melia a2a(iirach!a)^^%\^^^ {M U a azadiraclita)^ {Alianthus excelsa Roxb). 
of the Melianceoe order, have been placed together for the similarity of the 
bitterness of the principle in flowers, fruits anti leaves. Plants producing 
bulbs are sometimes placed together. S », in short, any quality or peculiarity 
has been taken, and plants divided into various artificial gi‘oup.s. 

The above will substantiate the view that, under each or principal 

group, the members of the same family have been placed together, the.'-e s»,- 
often possessing many piopcrties in common. 

The identifying principle accepted by the r>idian Botanists depends upon a 
large number of facts, such as (i) locality, which touches upon Geographical 
Botany, (2) description of the plant by comparismi of its leaves, flowers, roots, 
fruit, brancli, juice, colour, smell and propeity etc., with some other known 
things. These things arc so given that in nm.st cases all tlic connotations of 
one arc not found in any other; but very unfortunately, in many cases, the 
.synonyms are highly preplexing indeed 

One instance will 1 )C sufficient here to sh(')vv the difficulty, q?nqqi*TT* [Saf 
vania cucultata) and ^eprm {Ipoincea reniformib) are thus desciibed : 

Ipomcea renifonnis : 

spqfl Iw sqntviT | 

qr^qiSm ^qr 11 Dliaiuvanlari. 

3 iT«rq 1 

^ q^^^qniqqi>5T*qiT (I 

'V 

^Iqqil^Tr^qiT qf^q»frf fSqqtr ^ m I 

fqjliRfiT ^qt ii R^ja-iiighantu. 

Salvania cucullata : 


^fqqiT 1 

sqmRrqiT Hqqtqnf qpTt' qq "q 11 

^?IT HRTO qfqrf^ I 

w n Raja-nighantu. 


The comparison will show the synonyms, and tb' Oe’*’Dtion of one vvi 
be seen to be a mere repetition of the other. The I 
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both. The properties, however, in one are dHTcrent from those in the other ; 
fortunatel}', these are observed in local usages. IIciicc, (he one can be dis- 
(inguished from the other sirnpl}' by taking advantage of the properties and 
lotliing else. 

Such synonyms recur in many places, and we find the following rule for 
fientification : 

Brat 

53^ 11 Kiljanighantu. 

In many cases, however, the descriptions are quite characteristic, as in 
-fr-rnr^i^, rj^,^ Orchis latijolia^ wliich is tlius described. 

B cil* : » 

11 Kajanighnntu 

In this, instead of speaking of any of its peculiarities, the specialist just 
..'inpnrcs it with the folded palm of the ha id which will af ojicc identify it and 
<lin\ rontiate it from the rest of the vegetable world. 

From terms used in the slokas as synonyms, wc get the entire clue to the 
idcntilication of the plant. A negligence in thoi oughly examining these terms 
ha^ led to disastrous mistakes which have spoilt half the merit of our wcll- 
nied system of medicine. 

The classilications adopted in Chaiaka in describing and in 

Susi ata in ^Ff^>R»n»rT: are based purely upt)n the properties of jdants; conse- 
qinnitly these involve the repeti!i(.)n of one plant in difterent places Of the same 
paint possessing several [)ropcrties, for instance, ((.jl\'c\'rrhiza glabra or 

lAqiioriic root), mention has been made in C 'nnecti''n with 

1. (mcdicinc"^ which prolong life) 

2. v^i^cdicincs which promote the union of fractured or divided 
parts.) 

3. (medicines which improve the comjdexion) 

4. (medicines which improve the voice) 

5. (medicines which cure pruritus) 

6. (medicines which relieve vomiting) 

7. (medicines which alter the colour of the faeces) 

8. (medicines wich alter the colour of urine) 

In each of these groupings there are ten plants mentioned. So there is 
'^055 division in many cases. 

In Susruta also wc find similar classiticaiion, according to properties of 
Other treatises on Medicine also group them according to certain 
^uliarities, and each grouping is fantastically named after a certain 
'distinguished member of the group. For example, we find in Dhanwantari 
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OTT^^:, in Mada^apala Nighantu - «B^'Ti7^fng«if^aRn;, 

wm^i: it* Bhdvaprakdsa !jR?wrf?q^;, ysRsjq: 

It would thus appear that the Indian system of classification does not 
accurately correspond to the classification into Natural Orders which has been 
founded under the unfluence of the Dogma of the Constancy of Species during 
the period from 1750 to 1850, and under that of the study of the Cryptogams in 
the latter half of the 19th century. It differs widely from the artificial classifi- 
cations of Brunfels, Fuchs, and other Botanists of Germany and Netherlands who 
nourished in the ifitli century, or of Cisalpine, the Italian Botanist of the same 
century, who attempted to divide plants into groups hy philosophical reflection. 
\\I\\\\q mainly artifuial^\\\Q. Indian system may be compared not to that ot 
Linnaeus, but of Jussieus, who based it on properiic'^. And for all practical 
purposes, whatever may he said against its scientific Vciluc, a system based on 
properties was more useful than the systems of the early European Botani.st-, 
which, according to Sachs, were too vague and insufficient for identification. 

(d) Othe}- Scholars 

In a recent publication* Dr. Sumant B. Mehta, lately personal physicia!) 
to fl, H, the Maharaja Gaek wad of Baroda says : '‘Susruta divides tlie vegetable 
kingdom into Vriksa, Gulma, Vanaspati, and Virudha More information (»f 
the science exists in the writings of Kagliava Bhatia and St\rani»adhara, a sec- 
tion of which, called Upavanavinoda, has been translated by Dr. GananSth Sen 
01 Calcutta, riie divisions mentioned above have been woikcd out into minute 
subdivisions, but a systematic Botany like ilic one developed in Europe in 
modern limes ditl not exist in India. Occasional mention of the habitat iff [)ianis, 
and the description of their foliage exists, but there is tjo system about it J'hc 
ancient physicians have indeed written several books on the M:iteria Medica, 
and they have laid great stress on the individual characteristics of drugs, which 
would make tlie work of identification easy,’’ 

In a very short paper* on the names of Vetlic plants, Mr. Bijaychandra 
Majumdar has drawn the aiteniioii of Bengali readers to the scientific aspect ‘ f 
Hindu Botany, but has touched only the fringe of it. 

Appendix A, 

Dr, Seal, 

Dr. BrajendraniUh Seal has kindly furnished me his notes on scientific 
concepts of the Hindus regarding plant physiology and classitication. His 
studies are based mainly on non-medical literature and rare commentaries of 
older authorities. His researches therefore exculde the sources that are gene- 
rally utilised by students of Hindu botany and medicine. The papers, however, 

' Tlio Ayurvedic System of Medicine (iVavsari, Doinbay, p, 28, 

Tbo Bengali monthly, B/inratt, for Kartic LilL-f, 
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reached rne after the printing of this work had considerably advanced. lienCC 
they are placed in tlie Appendix along witli other papers from the same pen. 

4. Concluding Remarks, 

The foregoing account is a summary of all that has been done in 
inv rstigating the contributions of the ancient Hindus to the universal science of 
botany. The account is very meagre, indeed, and indicates that up till now no 
serious elTcu t has really been made to estimate the botanical value of the 
Hindu writings on medicine, agriculture, grammar, astronomy, &c. It is high 
time that the work should be taken up in right earnest as a piece of historical 
research. 

Identification and dctcrniinati(»n of Indian plants have been rendered toler- 
ably easy. “ 1 he principal factors which have contributed to increase our know- 
ledge of indigenous drugs during this century have been the laboui s of men like 
O’Shanghnessy, Waring, and Kanny Lall Ocy, the holding of Kxhibitions, the 
woi ks of botanists, and forest-ollicers ; and Iastl3' the various scientific socie- 
ties, notably the Hengal Asiatic Society, the Calcutta Medico- Physical .Society, 
and the Agri-Horticultural Socict^^” ' I'he wt>rk before Indian Hotanists 
to-day is to equip themselves with a knowledge of Sanskrit and Vernacular 
literatures and ran.snck the whole field of Indian literature in order (i) to 
liiicl out the species of plants named or described therein and (ii) discover in the 
light of modern knowledge the scientific truths or half-truths the}' were intend- 
ed to impart. 

i'here is no reason for despair. I hc new Teaching Universities with 
Rc'-earch Departments that arc being promoted throughout the length and 
breadth of India at important centres, the Oriental Research Institute pro- 
jected by the Government (T India, the College of .Science financed b}' the 
j)lnIanthropic donors of Bengal, Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Dr. Rashbehari 
(jlv>sh, the private Academies of Research, and litciary as well as educational 
f'ouncils that have been ushered into being during the last two decades or 
so, under the impulse of popular upheaval here and there and everywhere 
in India -all these are expected to be seminaries of independent thought 
and nurseries of original scholars who would devote themselves to studying 
the pressing problems of the day together with the antiquities of the country. 
So that in the near future the national culture and civilisation of India may 
assert their rightful place in the consciousness of mankind and the history of 
human progress. 

' Thr Shuftj of litdifjriums DniffA in llio hiditui Mrdiral August, IS{)2, 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE J)ATA OF ANCIENT INDIAN ZOOLOGY. 

SiCCTION t. 

The Sec til ar Sciences of I he Hindus, 

111 trying to estimate the kno\vlc<lgc c)f the Snkia authors regarding the 
physical and ohjective world, we have incidentally noticed in the two preceding 
chapters several important facts in the history of Indian cnliure : 

I. The mincralogical, medic d, chemical, and h itanical sciences, industries, 
and arts were wide and deep enough to he draw:i upon with advantage by 
writers ol general Sociological ticatises like Sukranlti, 

II. In these [iliysical or “ nature studies’* lay the forte of special schour-^ 
of Hindu thinkers, vvIk», as masters or commentators', were the auth(>rs of 
specialised* branches (jf scientilic literature. 

III. riiesc sclioolh of Hindu physic il science, whetner embodied in indivi- 
duaM masters ’ or collective organisations like the Parisais (/>;., Academies) 
stood up not simply for the conservation of tiu: statical products of a bygmic age, 
but represented in and through them the dynamical pi'occsses of the march d 
human knowledge. They thus kept moving (i) from epoch to epoch and (ii) 
from province to province accordiiigto the progress (d scientilic spirit and gcncial 
culture in Hindusthan, and hence more or less resembled, both in diversity ot 
administration and uniformity of language and literature, the many scattered 
centres of culture and learning, callo<l the Universities, which sprang up int i 
existence in the (jcrmaiH-spcaking world, tliiring the period from the i.|.th totii.- 

' The iinporlfincc of tlios«* in lmli;in LilmMimo wliowrn* iiol. s(M\i; 

copyists Ol* inti I :itt)i*s, hut oni'irJicd lln- o*\ts foiuincntt'd upon l»\ tli(‘ nddition ol tlirir nu i: 
ori^’in:il invosUgnl ions as \v<‘ll :«s I }m‘ «- nItm'i* of agfs. Juis Ix-mi ct iHc'ally vind it'at«*d 
Ooldstiickoi* in his 

^ Soo. ^r.'ijoi* Biisu’s papoi* <'11 MrtUruir in the Modern Koviow foi* Ala. -i i ’ 

lUH. 

"Hen iho account <)l the di^velopnifiit <>i (iermaii Universities in Alet/ s llhtuni • 
Enropcan 'llioiujhl 1)1 Ih^- Wlh cent iirij, \)it. ir)U-L6JJ ; also tiie l'’()otnotc.s. Tin* yi’i ' » 

cultural uniformity of lliiidirsi Inni and the funrtaiueiilal unil\ of tlie Indian »Soiil as atti'sh •' 
by the (i) existein'o ol Sanskrit as tlie coiiinion language foi* eiliicaled and .spiritual Tnd^' 
and tln^ (ii) piedoniinaiu'e and emphasis of t lie same sets of mor.'ils, maimt'rs, senlimc ‘ 
and tr.uliLLOUs in t he everyday life and institutions of the i>eople I hroiighout llio lenglli 
breadth of India (iuspi to of the thousand and one bariiei s to jiolitical unity pro.senttal Iv 
tho kaleidoscopic revolutions and boundary- seillomenls) may ho compared with the iinifyin.a 
conditions of Gorman culture, learning aiul civilisation, insj»Ite of I In* diversity ami disunii'i' 
of poll tical life that cJiaraoteriso I he hi.story of tho Gorman peoples till tho formation <1 
a nationality and an empire in 1870. 

Tho follow’ing facts about the, history of Gorman CMilturo Jiave a close parallel 
ill the history of Indian civilisation; “It is not a stationary power, but is contiimuHy 
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i8th century. The Indian sciences should not, therefore, be regarded as the 
linished creations of certain golden eras in Indian liistory or the characteristic 
predicts of one or other of the various races that have peopled India, but are the 
results (i) of a continuous evolution incorporating the cumulative experience of 
ages, and (ii) of the conscious or unconscious collaboration of master-minds, 
systematisers, compilers and commentators belonging to the north, south, east, 
west and middle of India. 

IV. A rigid and unbiassed comparison of the achievements of the Hindus 
in physical sciences, whether as academic and abstract branches of learning or 
as aids to practical and utilitarian aspects of life with the contributions of the 
western thinkers to the same would show that in Luropo it is really during 
the Revolutionary period (17891S15) or more strictly speaking since 1815* 
that the epoch of the Industrial Revolution and the pre-eminently scientific era 
which characterise the modern age really begins. And that previous to that, 
up to about the beginning of the iQtli century, tlic Hindu as well as the 
Kuropcan thinkers were almost on a par. The inductive sciences of llic west had 
not till then displayed the magnificent results which we have been accustomed 
to associate with them during the latter half of the 19th century. So that it is 
only the last century’s work by which the people of Ilindvisthan arc l)chi!ul their 
colleagues in the west. 


Sl-XTION 2. 

7'he Alleged Decline oj Hindu Intellect, 

riiis aspect of the question requires a little elaborate treatment, since 
even one of the greatest scientists of our country seems to liavc been carried 
away and have supplied the cue for a lament over the “ decline of scientific 
spirit ” among the Hindus, and over “ this land of intellectual torpor and 
stagnation.” 


I li<; ?ii()vc^ from .snnlli to north, from \vt‘st to to and fro, <*xchan^*inf^ aiul rccriiitin'i' 

its lore* ('s, bringing ln?berog(*nooiis olomoiits into eloso eontacl, spr(Mdiiig (‘very wIkm’o 
I lin send of now i(l(*;is and disi*ov(*rios, and preparing in^w land for still nniro oxiondod 
»*idt ivation.” “ migration oi' stiulents as well as iMniin»nf probvssors fi-o’ii oin* 
l'«»ivcM*sity t<i another is one of tlu^ most, important. ftMtnros of CJerinati ai*adoniie lift;." 
■* Tliero is seareely a .stronger bond of union between tin; various parts of («ermany 
I lian that supplied by tin; IJnivorsities, and in no other re.sj>oet have; tin* harriers that 
'^''parat(;d state from stato been so long brokt'ii down.” Sec; in this eomiexion Prof. 
Kadliakuinucl Mookerji's Fiifidammldl (ir^xjrapfiiral Unilij of India, (Ijonginans Green 
Co., 19 14). 

' Kor an account of tlie <!omp:irat i v<dy recent origins of the ‘ modern’ .seion(n\s S4*e 
Weir’s Ifistoriml Basin of Modrrn hltnutpi* (Swan Sonin'nseln;iii & Co., London, 188(), pp. 31."*. 

Mackonzio’s ecu /.any (Xel.son t’fc Sons, IS23), pp. 181-209 309-315,338, 372-73, 429- 

4:52; Price’s Political LVojiouijy in Kiif/himi (M<;tlnn*n tt* Co., London, 1900), pp. 5-7 ; Merz's 
llislocij of European ThouiflU in the. VJlh ceutiirif in two V<)Iumes (Bla<*kwood ainl Sons, 
hondou, 1901) ; Marsliall’s Principles of Economies. 

27 
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Dr. P. C. Ray concludes his celebrated History of Hindu Chemistry 
thus ; 

“ Fhe arts being thus relegated to the low castes and the professions 
made hereditary, a certain degree of lineness, delicacy and deftness in manipula- 
tion was no doubt secured, but this was done at a terrible cost. The intellectual 
portion of the coniinunity being thus withdrawn from active participation 
ill the art, the hoio and why of phenomena — the co-ordination of cause and 
effect — were lost sight of. I he spirit of inquiry grafliially died out among a 
nation untnrally prone io specnlniion and metaphysical sublleiies^^ and India for 
once bade adieu to experimental and inductive sciences. Aincuig a people ridden 
by caste and hide-bound by the authorities and injunctions of the V^edas, the 
I^ur^nas and Smritis, and liaving their intellert thus cramped and paralysed, 
no Boyle could arise. Her soil was rendered morally unlit for the birth of 
a Boyle, a Descartes or Ncvvlon, and her very name was all but expunged from 
the map of the Scientific World.” 

Far be it fr(mi our object to detract from the absolute contributions of 
these western thinkers to the World of Science. It must not be forgotten, 
however, tliat the greatest duty the 1 liiidu thinkers were called up'^n to perforin 
during the period of the so-callcd torpor and decline (T Hindu intellect was 
the preservation of national existence and the c<jnscrvatiun (with necessary 
adaptation or modification) of the culture of their race against the inroad-, 
of aggressive Islam. I'hc greatest achievement of the Hindus and the most 
marvellous feat of their genius consisted in this that, while other races hrui 
to succumb to the steam-roller of ‘the Koran, tlie sworrl or the tribute’ and 
extinguish all vestiges of tlieir national traditions and institutions, the Hindu > 
alone not only succeeded in witlistanding this levelling inHuenee and main- 
taining tlieir individuality and original race-consciousness, but also in assimi- 
lating and utilising the new W(.>rld-forccs in ihc interest oftiicir own cxpansiiwi. 
development and progress. 

But for this assimilative capacity, this extraordinary powei' of displaying 
and distributing their energies in a latent form in the W(>i k of social re-coiis- 
truction and syntheiic re adjustments, the whole civilisation of the Hindus 
would have been swept olf the face of the cai th and have been driven under 
ground. And instcail of a living, moving, growing, and cxjianding people oi 
to-day the Hindus would perchance have to be excavated and unearthed anew 
like the fossils of Kgyptian, Babylonian and Hellenic culture by future archoeol i" 


* The itiilic.s art} nm-s. It is dillieull to approt'.ial o tin* of these rcMnarks. 11 iij» O- 

th(' inidOle of tlu* I7th ecmiury, i c., for a jicriod of ovt'i* y<*ars, as Dr. Uay proves l->\ 

hi.s researches, the so-eallcd caste rt!st riel ions ami re,lij;ii)n.s pivjiulieos did not stand in 
the. way of scicntinc work on ihc» part of Ifiinhi selH)lars and could not i)roveiit them 
froin Ixdiip: at tin} vani'uard of iiulions, why should I host* held responsible for tin- 

aliegt'd torpor and demoralisal ion durum the I7lli and ISth ccnlurit^s ? Mort» lac!' 
reguiro to be unearthed before anything c.in lie proved one way or the other ; and a laor*- 
•scieiitine ’ interpretation of \Vi)rId-F rces that go to make history is also necessary* 
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gists as merely interesting ciirius, through which could he dimly deciphered the 
hieroglyphics of a hy-gone age. 

'I'he ** Doctrine of Substitution ” applied by modern economists to the 
interpretation (.>( the motives and tendencies that underlie human activity in the 
clif icc of * lines of least resistance’ and in the investment of resources along 
various channels in such a way as to derive from each the greatest ^ return ’ with 
tlic smallest expenditure, is nothing but a sociological equivalent of, or at any 
lale, a cort»llary to, the great Biological Di-ctrinc ol the displa}^ of vital 
energy under diverse forms and in varied directions, under tlic impulse of 
llic ‘ struggle for existence ’ and the ‘ instinct ’ of scH-prcscrvaiion. I he problem 
before the Hindus during the period rcfcircd to by Di*. Ray was jM'c-cmincntly 
and essentially (»nc of social self-prcscrvation, st( ck-taking and assimilation, 

1 c-syntlielising of (del aiul new conditions. J lie stiuggic was between one 
-f eio-religious ideal and anoliicr s(*cio-i cligious ideal, for the Mussalmans 
did not bring with them any (dhet instruments of cultuic, ostensibly or as 
a matter ot course. Ihat being the conflict, ‘competition’ and instinct of 
-clf-ineservatioii induced the [icoplc of limdusthan to picscnt not greater 
and greater oi iginal discoveries and inventions in science, industry and 
philosophy, and an extension of the bour.ds of human knowledge — [because 
what they liad inhcritc<l from ihcir ancestors and developed up till then was 
liieady loo adequate for what their opponents could possibly display frt)ni 
tlicir armouries and arsc.nals of cultural equipment, or what the whole 
encyclopiedia of the Saracenic, Gi a^ko-Roman and J cutonic-KiirDpeaii learning 
'oiild exhibit], hut main 1^^ a more liberal and elastic intcrpr.clation of their 
socio-religious ideals and institutions, a more philosophic re-laying of the 
foundations of tlieir social and domestic s\.siem, necessitated by the changes in 
the circumstances of their age. 

A really .scicntilic rcavling of the C(*n(litions of life produced in India 
i)y the advent of Islam would show, ntd liiat the Hindu national miml was 
totally slain during this period, but that it addressed itself to the more pressing 
I’.ccds of the time; not that the Hindu intellect heenme ‘ nnscientilic,’ uncri- 
lical, totally abstiuse and metaphysical, but that it was solving the most 
practical and secular problems of the age ; not that the Hindu race producctl 
only second-rate, third-rate and cigluh-iatc intellcciiials, only comincntatoi s, 
annotators and copyi.sls, but that it gave lisc to some (»f the nio.^t original- 
brained, synthetic philosophers, scientists and .sociologists, who were the 
Newtons, Leibnitzes and Descarteses of the Hindu national life in re-organising 
the old and thereby creating the new. 

Universal History, if philosophically and biohjgically interpreted, yields 
only one fundamental lesson about human progress, viz.f tl)at the culture of a 
lacc is ‘ relative ’ to the conditions of the age. According to this doctrine of the 
Kclativity of Culture, which again is really a corollary to the great Biologico- 
ociological Doctrine enunciated above, it would be easily admitted that the 
t^poch from Bacon to Linnaeus, Humboldt, Whitney and lierbert Spencer has 
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not probably done for humanity an work in any way nobler or greatci 

than what has been achieved in Hindusthan by the band of master-minds from 
Kavira, Chaitanya, rukarama, Nanaka, and other givers of social laws and 
morals to the days of Ramapras^da, K^mamohana, VidyAsagara and Kamakrisna 
Paramahamsa. 

Tliere is another side of the self-humiliation contained in the assertion of 
Dr. Ray. He docs not seem to have looked upon the achievements of modern 
Europe with a historic and critical eye, and hence the statement is necessarily 
partial, one-sided and erroneous. 

Even supposing that, about say the middle of the 17th century— the age of 
Newton — Europe began its career of conquest over the powers of nature and 
marvelleous acliicvements in physical or secular sciences and industries, we 
cannot too often remember 

(1) that all these achievements were not altogether of a higher order or 
greater brilliancy than what the Hindus had achieved and maintained even up 
to the end of the i8th or beginning ot the 19th century, so far as ministration 
to the ‘necessaries, comforts, and decencies ’ of life is concerned ; 

(2) that it is only since the epoch of “ Industrial Revolution,” i,e.^ the 
second decade of the 19th century, that the west has really been distancing 
and eclipsing the people of India in the marvels of theoretical science as well 
as practical arts ; 

(3) so that, strictly speaking, the modern spirit, the thought tliat Europe 
has actually contributed to the culture of universal humanity, is not more than 
a century old. 

ddiat those sciences and industries, which have marked a complete cleavage 
between the past and the present, for not having contributed to the making of 
which the Hindus arc fallaciously and iniuccessarily condemned as iioii^practical, 
un-secular, other- worldy, are only the achievements of yesterday, docs not require 
any laborious historical investigation to be subsiaiiliatcd. In the 13th Edition 
(revised and partly re-written w'ith additions) of Discoveries and Inventions^ by 
Routledge, the author sa^ s ; “ Tlie enormous material advantage which this age 
possesses, the cheapness of production * are traceable to the division o( 

labour ; to the steam-'Cngine ; to increased knowledge of the properties of metals ; 
to the use of power tools * * Little more than a century ago everything was 

slowly but impel fcclly made by the tedious toil of the working luan’s hand. * ' 

Let the young reader who wishes to understand why the present cpocli is worthy 
of admiration as a stage in the progress of mankind, address himself to sonic 
intelligent person old enough to remember the century in its teens ; let him 
inquire what wonderful changes in the aspect of things have been comprised 
within tlie experience of a single life-time." 

It would thus be clear that it is only “ a single life-time’s work," taking 
a very narrow and practical and rather non-scientific and unhistorical view, 

^ Published by George Routledge and Sons, London, 1900. 
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by which modern Europe is in advance of mediaeval Europe, or what the 
-vaine thing, by which India is behind the western world. A rational interpreta- 
tion of history would thus be a powerful corrective of the cheap and superficial 
interpretation of India’s past which is inclined to explain one and all of the so- 
called failures of the Hindus by two catch-words describing their national life 
and character, viz.y caste and religiosity^ 

Dr. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry is itself one such corrective. Ram 
Knz’s fragmentary Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus^ published in the 
earlier years of the 19th century is perhaps the lirst work on the subject of 
Hindu achievements of a secular character. The works of Rajendralal and 
Udaychand also bck.uig to the same category. Another eye-opener, in our own 
limes, is Prof. Mookerji’s History of Indian Shipping, And that monumental 
jii oduct of Dr. Seal’s massive intellect, the Mechanical^ Chemical^ and Physical 
Theories of the Hindus^ is also most emphatically calculated to give the lie to the 
alleged inferiority of the Hindu race in secular* and scientific achievements, 

Skction 3. 

The Zoological Lore of the Hindus, 

I he remarks in section i indicate, in the first place, the position of Natural 
History and Science in such sociological treatises as Sd.s/rrt.s, and in the 
htcond place, at once the achievements and limitations of the Hindus in investi- 
gations regardiiig the facts and phenomena of the physical world. The 
Zoological Data in the Stikranili point to the same conclusions. 

{a) A brief survey 0] Zoology in Europe, 

Like metals, jewels and plants, animals and animal-life also have been 
the subjects of copious literature in India. For, since the earliest times, Indian 
Fauna have played an important part in the socio-economic and socio-religious 
as well as political spheres of Hindu life. 

* Kot'ontly, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, in reviewing Dr. Schofl’s /Vriphis »>/ ihe Krijllimvan 
lor l lio Modern Hevirw, has (‘iitered another protest thus I— 

“Mr. SeliolT lias unoktl at p. 187 the oft-qiioted lines of Matthew Arnold that India 
h‘t the legions thunder past and she plunged in IhoiighI again The lines have really con- 
V(‘rtcd history into a vast ‘ Mississippi of falsehood.’ Uiey ouglit not to (iiid room in any 
■S( rioiis Irt'aiise. Hindu lii.story at ev<'ry step gives a tie to IIuj alU»gation. The very fact 
‘•f tile Or<?ek invasion, on whieh Mr. »SeIii»lT hastpioted the lines, instead of being forgotten, 
remembered as lat<' as (lie oth etMilnry .\. ulieii the defeat of Seleueus was repeated 
on tli(‘ sfcjigo ar IVitaliputra, Tiie pool wauled llu‘ history of CJiandragnpta, the AJanrya, 
to l)e re-enaet(ul hy Chandragiipta the (iiipla. Mr. SeholY must he aware of the inseiiptions 
the so-ealled Andhras and the (luptas wiiieli ])roiidly eelehrat<' eoiicpiests over ‘ the. 
h‘giui\.s.’ Medhatithi, writing after the defeat, of tlu^ linns, clel’ined India as a country 
wlu'io ‘ t he legions ’ ('ould not gel a footing even after rt'pealed atlempts. The victory of 
^^atakarni 1/ over Nahainina is still romcjiiihercd hy huinireds of millions of Hindus who hear 
and repeat the liistorical romanc<^ of Mie Vikraiiiaclilya, the Destroyer of the Saka.s.” 
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Up to the i8th century the progress (^f ZtH-hgy in India is almost 
parallel with the course it has had in Kiirope during the “ legendary ” stage 
and the “age of' collectrrr. and tiavelleis.” Indian literature, if minutely 
studied in llic light ( f nu dern iheoiies, would furnish some of the earlier 
among the following landmarks in the Instory of Z»;ology obtained from the 
records of luiropeaii rescarcli : 

“Anatomy and the stud^^ of animal median isin, animal ph^'sics and 
animal chernisti v, all of which form jiart of a true Zoology, were excluded 
from tlic usual clcflniiion of the word ; * and, whilst the Zoologist was thus 
deprived of the means of anatomical and jihysiological study, * the demands 
of medicine for a knowledge of the structure of the hiimati animal brought into 
existence a separate and special study of human anatomy and physiolog3\ 

“From tlicse special studies of human structure the knowledge of the 
anatomy of animals has proceeded. Tims comparative anatomy came 

into existence as a branch of inquiry apart from Zoolog^’^ ; and it was only 
in the latter part of the 19th century^ that the word ‘ Zoology,’ applied to a 
knowledge of animals which expressly excludes the consideration of their 
internal stiucturc, was 1 ejected. 

“ Scientific Z(K.)l<)gy really started in tlie i6ih century with the awaketn 
ing of the new spirit of observation and exploration. * 1 he active search 
for knowledge by means of observation and experiment found its nntuial lioim. 
in the universities. Owing to the connexion of medicine with these scat.-^ 
of learning it was natru'al that the study of the structure and functions ol 
the human body and of the aninials nearest to men should take root there. * - 

The influence of the great academies of the 171!] century was precisely^ l' 
effect that bringing togcllier f>f the museuni-nicn and the physicians or anat«. 
mists which was needed for further development. It was not nnlil th^ 

19th century^ that the Microscope (consirucled hy a Dutch namrnli.sl in 
was perfected as an instrument aiul accomplished for Zoology' its final and 
most important service, It was reserved for Charles Darwin in 189; to 

place the whole theory of organic evolution cm a new fooling.” * 

'File brief and not by any means exhaustive survey of Hindu Zoological 
literature that is given lierc to indicate linc.s of rescaich in thi.s held wouM 
suggest that, with tlic exception of Flasmology or “ the st udy^ of the ultimate 
corpuscles of living ina’icr, their striictiire, development and pioperties, by 
the aid of the micr« .scope - exemplified hy Malphiglii, Hook, Schwann ami 
Kowalcwsky," alimrst all tlie other “cm rents of tlnnight and mental prcoceupa- 
tion which have been liistorically inanifcsled in western Furope in the gia- 
dual evolution (d' what is to-tlay the great river of Zoological doctrine’' ha\c 
had tlieir more 01 less perfect embodiments in the history (T Hindu tliougln 
also, rims, it will be easy to cull from Indian literature, Sanskrit, FrAkrit 
and vernacular, casual references to, as well as specialised treatises on, ani- 

' JCitrijrlopicdia liritaiinini (llth IfldiLioii), V(»|. 28, jip. 1022-1021. 
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Tiial-life, which may be grouped under the following branches of Zoological 
study detailed by Sir Edwin Ray Laukester in the latest edition of the Ency~ 
rlopmiia Brilanuica : 

(1) Morphograpliy - the work of the collector and systemntist exenijili- 
lied by Linnaeus and his predecessors, by Cuvier, Agassiz, Haeckel. 

(2) Bionomics, lore of the farmer, gardener, sportsman, and licld-natiiral- 
ist, including thi enimatology or the science of breeding, and the allied teleology 
or science of organic adaptations: exemplified by the patriarch Jacob, the poet 
V’irgil, Sprengel, Kirby and Spence, Wallace and Darwin. 

(3) Zoo-dynamics, Zoo-physics, Z(n)-chcniisti y — the pursuit of the 
learned physician, — anatomy and ph^'siology : exemplified by Harvey, Haller, 

I luntcr, Johann Muller. 

(4) Pliil osophical Zoology -general concejitions with regard to the rela- 
tions of living tilings (especially animals), to the Universe, to man, and to the 
t'rcator, their origin and significance: exemplified in the writings of the philo- 
sophers of classical antiquity, and of Linnaeus, (uT?tlic, Lamarck, Cuvier, Lyell, 

} 1 . Spencer, and Darwin. 

(/;) Vedic hmina. 

riie Zoological lore of the Vcilic age is not very copious, but gives an 
adequate picture of the attempts of the people to make themselves acquainted 
'vitli the various phases of animal-life which came across them, 

“ The phnighmen sang merrily to the steers (R. V. viii, 20, 19), while 
ploughing. * * I hey kept away birds from robbing them of the 

;;i‘owing corn by uttering loud cries (R. V. x 68, i). 'Hie enemies 

of the agricultiii ist were rodents, insects and demons w hich were exorcised 
hy means of spells {A. V. vi 50) A great number of them are named, 
but cannot be identilied. Cattle-rearing followed ns subsidiary 

to agriculture. Cowherds look cows out to ])asturc daily (R. V. x 19, 4, 5). 

On return fi«»m pasture the cows were ktqU in stalls {gofra^ 

,R. \', ii ; 23, 8, vraja A, \\ iii *,115, gos//?a iv ; 21, i), and water troughs were 
provided f(jr them in various places. Draught-oxen were castrated. 

* 1 hey reared also goat and sheep. Fat rams for cooking (R. \\ 

X 27, 17) and the ewes of (iaiidhara, famous for their wool (R. V. i 126, 7), 

rue referred to. Dogs guarded cattle and houses and barked at human thieves 
(K. V. vii 3:;^ 3)^ at wolves worrying shcej) (A.V. V, S 4 ; vi 37), and tigers which 
plague tlie men rich in kinc (A. V. iv 36, 6).* 

The animal foes of man were roaring lions (R. V, ix 64, S), wild elephants 
‘ eating forests * (R. V. i 64, 7), tigers, wolves and hyenas (A. Y. xii i, 49) as 
well as snakes,* metaphorically called ‘Dopes with teeth ” (A. iv, 3, 2), ‘ bran- 
di^hihg as it were a club * (A. V. i 27, 2); more than twelve species of snakes 

' Iyengar’s /.//«* In AncirnL Indint pp, 2:1-27, 

■ Rcpolso Atluirvii Vrdn^ x 4 . 
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are named in the Atharva Veda Samhita as creeping amidst grasses of which 
live species are named in R. V. i 191, 3. There was also the sharply-stinging 
scorpion (A. V, xii, i 46 ; vii, 56, 6, 8) ; worms of various kinds born in the rainy 
season (A. V. xii 1, 46) and the sharply-biting mosquito (A. V- vii 56,3) arc 
also mentioned. * 

The following extracts are taken from the Atharva V^edai* 

“ rogether, together let cattle flow (stream), together horses and together 
men, together the fatness that is of grain ; 1 offer with an oblation of con- 
fluence.” ^ This is meant for safety and increase of kine, 

” The eagle discovered thee ; the swine dug thee with his snout : smite 
the dispute, &c.”* The object discovered by tlicse animals is tlie root of a 
plant tiiat is meant for victory in disputation which, for example, ‘‘ Indra put 
on his arm in order to lay low the Asuras.” 

** Let the falcon lead hither from far the one to be called, living exiled in 
other’s territory.” * The falcon is thus a guide of the King to be restored. 

“ lie who gives a white-footed sheep ® commensurate with his world, he 
ascends unto the firmament, where a tax is not paid by a weak man for a 
stronger.” By this ofTering of a white-footed sheep one is released from the 
payment otherwise due to Varna’s councillors on admission into the other 
world. [Commensurate — (i) proportioned in value to the place in the heavenly 
world that is sought by the giver, (2) analogous with the world of liglit that is 
aspired to,] 

” Both thy (two) eyes and thy mouth, O tiger,’ we grind up; then all 
thy twenty claws. * * * Ruined are the teeth of the beast ; crushed m 

also are its ribs.” Ibis hymn is against wild beasts and thieves. 

‘‘ riie draft-ox® sustains earth and sky; the draft-ox sustains the wide 
atmosphere ; the draft-ox sustains the six wide directions; the draft-ox hath 
entered into all existence. With his feet treading down debility, with 

his thighs extracting refreshing driiik--^ with weariness go the draft-ox and the 
plowman unto sweet drink.” 

The hymn offers an example of that characteristic Hindu cxtollation, 
without any mca.^urc or limit, of liic immediate object of icverei.ee, which, when 
applied to a divinity, has led to the setting up of tlie baseless doctrine of 
henotbeism, 

* Lif<‘ in Anc. Zm/., p. GO. 

^ Harvard Oriontal Sorios. 

» Yol. 7, p. GG, 

^ Vol. 7, p. 07. 

Vol. 7, p. 88. 

“ Vol. 7, p. HIG. Sooalsotlio versos accompanying the gift of a hnll, and the 
offering of a goal (Atharva ix 4, 5). 

’ Yol. 7, pp. 148-9. 

" Vol. 7, pp. 164- ice. For the cxtollation of the cow, see Atharva Veda x 10 ; and 
of the ox again, ix 7. 
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“ With milk, with ghee, I anoint the goat,* the heavenly eagle, milky great ; 
by it may we go to the world of the well-done, ascending the heaven, unto the 
highest firmament, o In the eastern quarter set then the head of the 

goat ; in the southern quarter set his right side. In t\ie western quarter set 
his rum ; in the northern quarter set his other side ; in the upward quarter 
set the goat^s backbone ; in the fixed quarter set his belly; midway in the atmos- 
phere his middle. Do thou envelop with cooked skin the cooked goat, brought 
together with all his limbs, all-formed.” I'he verses read as if the goat himself, 
after cooking whole, were set up in position, the head to the cast. 

"1 have gone about the race of snakes,* as the Sun about the sky, as niglit 
about living creatures other than the swan ; thereby do I ward <'{1 thy poison.” 

The birds of ill omen’' against wlncb ii^cantalitins are used in the Afharva 
y^’cia arc such ” winged missiles ” as the dove, the hawk, the owl. For the 
success of the horse in a race, we Iiave the following vet sc: ” The quickness, 
O courser,^ that is put in thee secret, also that went about committed to the 
hawk, to the wind — with that strengtli do th.on, O steed, being strong, win the 
race rescuing in the conflict.” VVe have the terms dog® and falcon* applied 
metaphorically to the orbs of the celestial sphere also. 

According to Mr. ITll GangAdhara Tilak, ”of the various figures wc may 
make out of the star in the constellation of Orion, one should be of an antelope's 
head,’’’ 

In the chapter on a picnic in Ancient India, Dr. RA.jendralal Mitra* refers 
to the biifYalo-mcal and game birds as piece de resistance : ” In the time of 

the Kig Veda the meat was cooked with milk, and there is a pa->sage in which 
Vh'snii is described as carrying away the br(»th made of a hundred iiuffaloes 
and a hog (VIII 66, lo). Elsewhere it is said (VM 17, 11): ‘For thee, India, 
whom all the Marut.s, in concert, magnified Pnshana and Xh^snu cooked a 
hundred hufialoes.’ * * In the Grihya Sutra of AswalAyana, partridges 

{iittiri) are recommended as appropriate fur infants just beginning to take 
solid food, and ducks, doves, pigeons, and ortolans were formerly in common 
use.” 

(c) Maury a Fauna, 

Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti has studied the rock-cdicts and pillar-edicts 
of Piyadasi,® with special reference to the animal-lore contained therein. 

• Vol. 7, pp. 169-72. 

2 Vol. 7, p, 289. 

* hook \T, xxvii — x.\ix. 

* Athavva Veda, VI, t)2. See also XlX. 25. ** he fclioii an np-carnoi* uphill.” 

• Ibid, VIT, 80. 

• Ibid, Vll,41. 

’ The Orion (Bombay, 1893), p, lOt. 

* Indo-Aryaus Vol. 1, pp 4, 27-28. See also Beef in Ancient India, pp. 354-382. 

''See Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol.l, 1905-1907, pp. 861-374. 

also Law’s Studies in Hindu Polity and the Ar/Iia STustrii of Kautilya, for the names of tho 
fauna very familiar in Maurya times (4th"3rd cent. B. C.), 

28 
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Megasthenes* account of ** g(^ld~digging ants ** in India has been already 
referred to. His Fragments supplies us with more solid information about 
Indian Fauna, 

The use of horses and elephants for the army has been described 
by Megasthenes also. We know of this from Strabo (XV i 50-52) and iElian 
(His. Animal XVI — 10). 

The training of horses has been likewise referred to in the Fragments of 
Megasthenes. 

'Fhe information about elephants is copious in the Fragments. We learn 
from it of the methods of capture, training, medical treatment, &c. (Arrian, 
XIII, XIV; JEVian XU-44. XIII-71) 

Some of the wild Fauna of the 4tli century B. C. are to be known from 
Strabo’s account (XV i 47) as well as that of yElian, Pliny, &c., derived from 
the Fragments. 

The generic names of the Inscriptional Fauna arc: (i) JivAni, (ii) PrAna- 
sata-sahasrAni, (iii) BhOtAnam (iv) Jatani, (v) Pasu-cikicchA. 

The following classes of animals are mentioned in the Rock-Edicts : 
(i) Dupada-catupadesu pakhi-vAlicalesu, (ii) Catupade, (iii) Macchc. 

By Edict No, I Asoka, the benevolent Coesaro-papist of India, forbade 
the general destruction of life both in his own kitchen and in his empire. Two 
animals are specified : (i) Peacock (mora, majurA, niajulA), (2) Deer (mago, mrugo, 
mige). 

By the Edict No, V the slaughter of the following born beings was pi /- 
hibited : 

(1) Parrot (suku). 

(2) Starling (sAlikA). 

(,^) Alune (unidentified). 

(4) Ruddy goose (cakavAke). 

(5) Goose (hamse). 

(6) Nandi mukhe (unidentified). 

(7) Gelate (unidentified). 

(8) The bat (jatuka). 

(9) White ant (ambA papilikA). 

(10) Female tortoise (dadi). 

(1 1) Boneless fish (anathika macche), 

(12) Veda veyakc (unidentified). 

(13) Gamgapuputake (unidentified). 

(14) Skate fish (samkuja macche). 

(15) fortoise porcupine (kaphata sayake), 

(16) Squirrel (pannasase). 

(17) Simale (Sansk. Sr/mara) 

(18) Bull (samdake). 

(19) Okapinde (godliAs?) 
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(20) Rhinoceros (alasate). 

(21) Pigeon (seta kapote). 

(22) Goat (ajake). 

(23) Sheep (edake). 

(24) Pig (sukali). 

(25) Fowl (vadhikukute). 

(26) Elephant (n^ga-vanasi). 

(27) Cow (gone). 

(28) Horse (aswasa lakhane). 

(d) The Fauna in Hindu Folk- lore, 

J'he intimate familiarity of the people of Ilindusihan vvilli the topics 
generally treated in Descriptive Zoology or Natural History is also borne 
out by the existence of innumerable legends, both secular and religious, 
with animals playing a prominent part as dramatis petsonce^ and as narrators, 
or forming the subject matter, which entered into the curriculum of studies in 
ancient and mediaeval India. We have already noticed the indebtedness of 
Europe to India in this branch of literature in connection with the legends of 
precious stones and metals. 

The following extracts from Fausboll’s Indian Mythology give a short 
account of such stories : ** India has long been looked upon as the cradle 
of fairy tales and legends^ and such is indeed the case, for beside numbers 
of short folk-stories, such Vetdla-panchavimsati (25 7 'ales by a ghost), 
Sukasaplali (70 'Pales by a parrot), Simhasana-dwtitrimsati (32 Pales by Images 
un Vikraniilditya's Plirone), and, beside those found spread throughout the 
Mah^bharata and Ramayana and in fact in all Indian literature, we have 
tlic following important collection of fables, fair^' stories and talcs :(i) The 
JnUiha books concerning the Pi ansinigraiion of soul from about 477 H.C., 

(2) the Panchataiitra-hooV in 5 chapters by Visnii Sarma from about 530 A. D., 

(3) Hitopadesd^^ the Henelical Instruction by Narayana, (4) Kathasarltsdgnra^ 
the Lake of the Legend streams by Somadeva from about 1063, (5) Ksemendra’s 
Avadaiia kalpalnta^ (6) Aathakosa, a Preasury of Pales. 

“ To these must be added from more modern times; (1) Frere : Old 
Deccan Days^ or Hindu Fairy Legends ; (i) Stokes: Indian Fairy Tales \ 
(3) Lai Behari Dc : Folk-Tales 0/ Bengal \ (4) Steel ai,(l Pcmple; Wide 
Awake Stories^ Bombay ; (5) Peniple : The Legends 0/ the Punjab ; (6) Knowles : 
Fotk Tales oj Kashmir) (7) Sw3nineiton: Indian Nights' Fntarlainmenf or 
Polk Tales from the upper Indus; and from the latest date many stories 
communicated in the periodical : Indian Antiquary.” 

Po this second list wc have to add at least one which has been appreciat- 
ed by literary connoisseurs as rivalling the merits of the Arabian Nights, 
Phis is the Folk Tales of Hindnsthan by Shaikh Chilli* (Panini Office.) 

' S<>o tho disciiKsioii of date and authorship in Peto son’s Ppcfiioe to Hitopadosa 
m Honibay Sanskrit Sorics No. XXXUI. 

^ Nom de plume of Sris Chandra VasUi the vorsatilo Sanskrit scholar and Hindu 
philosopher. 
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The Hilopadesa^^ whicli draws considerably upon Buddhist Jdtakas and 
Panchatanlra, consists of 42 fables in four chapters, and of these 31 deal with 
animals. Tlie table of contents in this book of stories gives tlie following 
topics of animal lore : — 

Chapter 1. 

1 he acquisition of friends. 

Fable I.— The story of the Crow, the Tortoise, the Deer, and the Mouse ; Story 
of the Pigeons. 

IL — The Old Traveller and the Tiger, 

III. — Tlie Deer, the Jackal, and the Crow. 

IV. — I he Blind Vulture, the Cat and the Birds. 

V, — History of the Mouse Hiranyaka. 

VI, — The I luntsiiian, the Deer, the Boar, the Serpent, and the Jackal. 

VII. — The Jackal and the Elephant. 

Chapter II. 

The separation of friends. 

Fable I.— The Story of the Bull, the two Jackals, and the Lion. 

11. -The Ape and the Wedge. 

III. — The Thief, the Ass, and the Dog. 

IV. — Tlie Lion, the Mouse and the Cat. 

V. — The Crow, the Golden Chain, and the Black Serpent. 

VI.— The Lion and the Rabbit. 

Vi I. — The Lapwing and the Sea. 

Chapter 111. 

War. 

Fable I. — The Story of the Geese and the Peacocks, 

Jl. — The Birds and the Monkc 3 ^s, 

III. — The Ass in a Tiger’s Skin. 

IV. — The Elephants and the Rabbits 

V. — The Goose and the Crow. 

VI, — The Quail and the Crow. 

Vll. — The Blue Jackal, 

Chapter IV. 

Peace. 

Fable I. — Continuation of the Story of the Geese and the Peacocks. 

II. — The Turtle and the two Geese. 

III. — The three Fishes. 

IV. — The Cranes and the Weasel. 

V. -~ The Mouse and the Hermit. 

* Translation Uy Frainiis Johnson (Allon & Co., London, ISl'i). For a ooinparativo 
study of Jatakas, Panchalantni and Hitopadesa, see Peterson’s Edition of Hitopadosa, 
Bombay Savskrit Series^ XXXI [ I (1887), 
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VI. — The Crane and the Crab. 

VII. — riie Brahinana and his Goal. 

Vlll.’-^ rhe Camel, the Crow, the Tiger, and the Jackal, 

IX. — The Old Serpent and the Frogs 

X. — The Brahmana and his Weasel. 

The stories in the Jatakas, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, and other works 
introduce us, on the one hand, to the actual manners and morals, political and 
soc'.il ideals and institutions, as well as intellectual condition and educational 
system of the people of Hindusthan, in ancient and mediaeval times. On the 
other hand, they furnish living proofs of the minute Nature-studies in general, 
and the sympathetic observation of Zoological phenomena in par ticular, under- 
taken by the scholars, littcrafenrs and educators of tliose days. 

The importance of these stories in worUi’s literary history is thus des- 
cribed by Charles Wilkins in the preface to his “Fables and Proverbs from the 
Sanskrit “ (i 787), quoted by l*eter Peterson in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
XXXIII:— 

“ sK * These celebrated fables, which, after passing through most of the 
oriental languages, ancient and modern, with various alterations to accommodate 
them to the taste and genius of those for whose benefit or anuisement they 
were designed, and under dilTercnt appellations, at length were introduced 
i(» the knowledge of the Fuiopean world, with a title importing them to have 
been originally written by Pilpa}^ or Bidpai, an ancient Brahman, Sir William 
Jones * in an elcgaiU discourse delivered by him on the 26tli February, 1786, 
* expresses his sentiments upon this subject in the following words : — 

‘ rheir Nitisastra or system of Ethics, is yet preserved and the fables of 
Vishnu Sarma, whom we ridiculously call PiJpay, are the most beautiful, 
if not the most ancient, collection of apologues in the world. I licy were first 
translated from the Sanskrit (into Persian) in the si.Kth century by the chief 
pliy-^ician and afterwards the Vizier of the great Naushirwan and are extant 
under v'arious names' in more than twenty languages.” 

{e) IJie Sacred Fauna, 

The consecration of animals to gods and goddesses as well as the deifica- 
tion of Fauna are two important features of Hindu religious system. These 
have left their mark on the literature, sculpture and architecture of ancient and 
mediaeval India, and point to the copiousness as well as popularity of Zoological 
lore among the Hindus. 

Like the stones sucli as Snhgriima, and plants such as Tulst, Mnrmclos 
aegle, Ficus religiosa, Joncsia asoka, Acacia suma, CaJotropis gigantea, &c., 
the animals famous in Hindu religious history and art are many. 

' The whole subject has been treated in Max Miiller’s Ksaay on the M ujrution of Fables, 
ft has to bo noted that both Wilkins and Jones were mistaken in eonsidering Hitopadesa 
to bo the original work translated into Persian in the Cth century, while in reality the 
source-book that has been a literary link Ijotween the East and the West for centuries is 
Panchatantra. 
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or all animals the cow is the most sacred. It typifies the all-yielding earth. 
All agricultural labour depends on the ox, for no such animal as the cart-horse 
exists in India. There is a typical * cow of plenty,’ Kdmadhenu^ supposed to 
yield all desired objects, images of which are commonly sold in the bazaars, 
and bought as objects of reverence ; and the letting loose of a bull (Brisoisarga) 
— properly stamped with the symbol of Siva— in sacred cities like Benares and 
Gaya, that it may be tended and reverenced by pious persons, is a highly 
meritorious act. 

Serpents, also, are divine animals ; they are embleiiiical of eternity, and 
are often associated with the gods, especially Siva. Moreover, a curious 
race of serpents, half human, half divine, called N^gas, is supposed to exist in 
regions under the earth. They arc ruled over by three principal serpents 
named Sesa, Vasuki, and i'aksaka. 

Monkeys, a whole army of which aided Rilma in his conquest of Ceylon, 
are of course amongst the most sacred of aiiimals. fhey are inviolable and 
never under any circumstances to be molested,* 

The insignificant tiny creature, squirrel, whose labours of love in the 
construction of the famous bridge are believed to have been appreciated by 
R^ma himself, also, belongs to the same category. 

In his work on Indian Mythology* according to the Mahabharata, Mr. 
Fausboll gives the following account of the nagas or serpents, “ I hey dwell in 
the bowels of the earth in Nagaloka, which is endless, aparyanta, crowded with 
hundreds of different kinds of palaces, houses, towers and pinnacles, and 
strewn with wonderful large and small pleasure-grounds, riie serpent woi Id 
is likewise called Patala. They also live in caves, in inaccessible mountainous 
regions, and are even said to be found in the valleys, in Kuruksetra, on the 
banks of the river Iksumati, in the Naimisa forest on the shores of the Gomaii, 
in numbers on the northern banks of the Ganga and in the Nisadha (nnaintain 
districts). * * * They are possessed of great strength, have a big body, arc 
frightful, very quick, very violent. They are provided with tusks full of poison. 
They are handsome, take many shapes and wear show^y car-rings. * * * Some 
have 3, others 7, and others again 10 lieads, etc.’* 

Hamsas or ganders are the animals sacred to the four-faced god Brahma,* 
whose floral emblem is a lotus ; for “ his chariot, vimana, which is as quick as 
thought, is harnessed with hamsas.*’ 

The brother of Aruna, the Sun-god’s charioteer, is Garuda (the king of 
birds), called also Supai na, because of his handsome feathers, I'he story of 
ids birth is narrated in the Mahabharata (I, 1073). He lias serpents for food, 
and is the sign or standard of the god Visnu, From him are descended all 
serpent-eating birds* who worship Visnu as their great protector, J Ik 

' Hinduism (1877), by Prof. Moiiier Williams, pp. 169-170. 

^ London ; Luzac & Co., 1903. 

» Faiisboll’s Indian Mythology (Luzac), p. 74. 

* Fausboll’s Indian Mythology, pp. 77-80, 
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serpent called Sesa or Ananta is also sacred to Visnii, for it is his couch or 
bed on which Visnu rests in Yoga sleep. 

'rhe animals famous in the Indra-cuh are the elephant, the h(»rse and 
the cow. Indra’s beautiful and always victorious elephant, who stands at 
the entrance to Swarga, is called Airdvata and has four tusks. His horse 
Uchchaisravas came forth under the churning of the ocean, and is white with 
a black tail. His chariot is drawn by 10,000 rcddish-yclIow horses. Nandini^ 
or K^madugha is Indra’s ‘ wishing cow,* who grants all wishes and is the 
daughter of Daksa Prajapati. 

The Var^ha or boar is the animal in whose fotin ihe god Visnu had to 
embody himself in order to save the earth from the waters of a deluge which 
had completely enveloped it. Ihe story of this avatai a or incarnation is thus 
given in the Mahabharata (HI, i5826):‘‘He thought of tbc shape of a boar, 
which animal loves to play in the water. And when he had given himself a 
boar's b(jdy that could speak and which agreed with the traditions of the Vedas, 
ten yoj<inas broad and a hundred yojanas long, l esembling a great mountain 
in shape, shining with sharp tusks, thundering like a mass of clouds, and 
i csembling a dark cloud, then the l-ord descended like an offering-boar into 
the water, drew tlic earth up with one of his tusks and set it back in its place.’’ 

Among the ten incarnations of Visnu adopted by Him on the occasions 
oi cataclysms three are animal (ornis, e.g.^ thi>sc of the mafsya or mitta or Fish, 
knrma or Fortoise and vara ha or Boar; and a Fairth is half-animal, half- 
human, e^g.^ man-lion or Narasimha, Flic ** horse’s hcad-incarnation called the 
aswastras avatara is mentioned in the Mahabharata only {XII, 13478) and does 
not belong to the traditional list of 10 known to the latt.r-day Hindus. Again, 
according to the Mahabharata* “the Matsya-incarnation is referred to Brnlnna, 
and the Kurma-incar nation has no connection with Visnu ” 

any case, there is no doubt that in Hindu mytholc»gy the Fauna are 
important enough to have contributed at least lliree of the ten important 
forms fur the embodiment of the Divinity in times of sore distress for mankind 
and creation. We have to notice, further, that Yama, the Death-god, has 
two four-eyed dogs, that Siva is clothed in tiger-skins, and has, for his 
conveyance, a white bull with a huge body, thick neck, broad shoulders, 
that the goddess Durga stands on the lion as vdhana or bearer and overpowers 
the mahisa or buffalo, that the alligator is sacred to the goddess GangA, 
the tortoise to Yamuna, that the six-faced war-god KArtika rides on a peacock, 
that the god of success, Ganesa, has the mouse for his embem, and the owl is 
sacred to Laksmi, the goddess of fortune. 

Among the Vedic deities, also, wc Find the same recruitment of conveyances 
or emblems or signs from the animal world. Fhus Pushan’ is the “herdsman 
who drives the cattle with an ox-goad and rides on a goat.” 

‘ ibid, p. 82-90. The stoiy of Nandini has been popularised in the lirst two cantos of 
the immortal iUighuvamsam of Kalidasa. 

^ FausbolFs Indian Mythology, pp. 120-122. 

* Oppert’s Original Juhabitanta of India (CJonstahle & Co., NVesbin luster, 1893), p, 270. 
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(/) The Fauna in Hindu Art, 

Indian art also bears impress of the animal lore of the Hindus, This is 
natural, since the fauna, being important elements in Hindu religion, cannot but 
influence the art and literature that have always been associated with it. Ar- 
chitecture, sculpture and painting have in all ages and clinics been hand-rnaids 
to mythology. Tlie history of Hindu art is no exception to this. Furthermore, 
we have to notice that art and literature have had their careers independent of 
religion also, both in the East and West, embodying the thousand and one 
feelings, sentiments, ideals, aspirations, iSre., of a non-religious or secular order,’ 
Indian Fauna and animal-lore liavc left their deep marks on both the religious 
and secular branches of Indian art; and this is another testimony to the 
Hindus having cultivated their powers of observation with reference to Natural 
History. 

Wc have seen that mammals, aves, piscc.s, and reptiles of the Vertebrate 
Kingdom have all contributed to the mythology of the Hindus. As might 
be expected from the tendency of the Hindu mind tv) give concrete shape to all 
transcendental or spiritual ideas and embody every sentiment in images, all 
these phyla of the animal woiM have their specimens in the religiou.s sculpture 
or plastic art ns well as painting of Hindusthan. I'lie animrd vahanas oi 
vehicles and symbols of the gods and goddesses have ever been the handi- 
works of painters and sculptors,’’ along with their lords, in stone or bronze oi 
other materials as the case may he. 

Architecture also testifies to the prevalence of animal motif in Hindu 
art. In his essay on the architecture of the Hindns’’ Mr. Ram Raz, judge 
and Magistrate of Bangalore, says: ‘‘In the existing treatises on Iliridii 
Architecture, no mention is made of anything like a substitution of human 
figures for columns to support the entablature, but the shaft is directed to hr. 
adorned with the figures of demons and animals ; yet various examples are in h- 
met with in which human figure^, as well as representations of animals, arc 
employed in bold relief in the sides of pillars in temples and ]M)rticoes, but 
by no means like those found in Egyplnin architecture. The antiquity of ihi^ 
invention in India is not determined.” 

The following arc the remarks of Dr. Mitra * on the representation « i 
animal figures in Ori.ssan Sculpture : “ I he Uriyas did not prove unequal to the 
task. They made considerable progress in it, and displayed much tact and 

* Mr. ViiK‘«‘ut S-ni; li, h )Wcv<*r, his monumonl al work on tint Iiisfcorynt 

IiKfiiin art witli tin- i]y))ot.ln*sis that. “ InUian art is the slave oT religious tradition." 
though the iunumerahle specimens of sculpture and painting tieseriheal and illustaMte<l 
by him as well as other art-historians and art-eritie.s hring out the secailar aspects in i- 
uncertain light and give the direct lie to the .statement. 

« See F(?rgus.son’.s Hlatory nf fttdhtn Arrhilecturry HavelTs Indian ficnlptnrp nml 
Paintinii and Titdhtn .Irc/it treffov, V’’incont Smith’s nistonj of Fmc Art in India and 
Ceylon. 

3 Published for the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland in 1881. 

Indo-Aryans, Vol. 1, pp. 99-101. 
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ingenuity. In my work on Orissa reference has already been made to their life- 
like pictures of monkeys, and the success with which sensuous passions have 
been shown in them, f'lie elephant has also been carved and chiselled with great 
skill. The horse at the southern gate of the Konai ak porch is remarkably well- 
proportioned, and representations of rats, parrots, geese, goslings, deer and 
other animals shown in the illustration annexed to my work on Orissa will be 
generally acknowledged to be pretty close imitations of nature. A colossal 
bull in the enclosure of the Great Tower is also worthy of note as a speci- 
men of well-finished animal carving. I'he lion among animals is, however, 
invariably ill-carvcd. It has everywhere a conventional, unnatural half-dog 
half-wolf look about it. 

*** * It is generally representsd as trampling C)n an elephant about onc-half 
to one-sixth of its size, crouching under its foreleg. Looking at groups like 
these, and the marked disparity in the size of the two animals, I am disposed 
to think that the lion had become extinct in Orissa when the sculptures were 
made, and the artists had to depend upon tradition and their imagination to 
produce its likeness. Lhis inference receives some support fiom the fact of 
the lions in the Udayagiri bas-reliefs being much better-sliaped ; and they, it i^ 
to be presumed, were delineated when the animal was common in the country. 

* Winged bulls and lions are unknown in Orissa,’^ 

Animal-life has been portrayed and perpetuated in and through the 
medium of other forms of Hindu art also, industrial arts, handicrafts, etc., 
that minister to the purposes of commerce or domestic life. Such animal figures 
arc those to be met vvith as decorative or ornamental devices on textile and 
silken fabrics, carpets, ivory carving, metallic bas-reliefs, earthen, wooden, and 
stone vessels, S:c. In his paper on the Eicniful in the Arts and Cta/ts 

()/ India \n the Modern Review fi.r Match, 1913, Fiof. Radhakamal Mookeiji 
i;ivcs a detailed account ('f some of these ‘motives’ Among birds the 
most frequent are the peacock and the paroquet lepresented in wood-carving 
as well as in textiles. In the textiles the birds arc placed usually head and 
tail in the vertical bands and in the transverse ones with each alternate bird 
looking over its shoulder.” Accoidingto Yiikti-kalpataru^ the pre vvs (T ships 
admit of a great variety of fanciful shapes or forms: these comprise the heads 
of lion, buffalo, serpent, elephant, tiger, birds such as the duck, pea-hen 01 
parrot, the frog.” 

The following extract from Vincent Smith’s* History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon gives a general account of ‘animal motives* in Hindu 
Sculptures and Painting: “ The Indian treatment of indigenous animals in 
both scifipture and painting is as original and artistic as that ot plant m^-tives.’* 

” You have only/* Sir George Watt wu ites, “ to look at the plants and 
animals employed in the most ancient designs to feel the strong Indian current 

' Chapter XT, p. 888. See also the illustration of “antelope frieze “on p. 192, 
‘ Colossal horses ’ on p. 196, Elephant colossus on p. 190, 

29 
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of thought Lliere conventionalised, which must have involved centuries of 
evolution. The treatment of the elephant, monkey and serpent is Indian, and 
in no way Greek. No Greeks (as few Englislimen to-day) could give the life 
touches of those animals seen on all tlie oldest sculptures and frescoes.” 

” These observations are perfectly true, and in all discussions of the 
foreign elements in Indian art we must remember that in certain respects 
Indian artists were not only free from obligation to the Greeks but actually 
superior to them. Tiie illustrations in the work bear abundant testimony to 
the Indian power of delineating indigenous living forms, both vegetable and 
animal, rhe Gandhara treatment of the elephant is inferior to (hat of the 
same subject by the artists of the interior, who were more familiar with the 
wonderful beast, which is not easy to model or draw well.” 

Mr. Vh’nccnt Smith’s monumental work furnishes several pictures of 
animal-life in Hindu art. VVe mention here the tortoise sacred to the goddess 
Yamuna. There are two^ pieces of exquisite workmanship upon this subject 
which have been admired by connoisseurs. ” The unsurpassed skill of the 
Hindu lapidaries in working the most refractory stones is best exemplified by 
the great jade (or ? jadeitc) tortoise, found many years ago in the bank of the 
Jumna near Allahabad. * Mr. King observes that ‘ tor fidelity to nature 
and exquisite finish it is worthy of the ancient Greeks.’ Again, the tortoise in 
ivory, produced about 1830 by Gobind Katan of Nayagarh in Orissa, is describ- 
ed by Sir George Watt as a ” wonderful creation,” which raises the artist who 
produced it to a position of ” equality with the ivory carvers of Europe, Japan 
or China.” 

The * Rider motive’ ® is thus described by Mr. Smith : ” At Arnaravati and 
in Gandhara a favourite subject is the departure ol Gautama Buddlia as Prince 
Siddh^rtha from Kapilavastu on horseback, (generally the horse is shown in 
profile, but occasionally is represented as emerging from a gateway, and facing 
the spectator, fore-shortened.” 

Specimens from the earliest Hindu Paintings in which animal-life has 
been perpetuated have been also described and illustrated by Vincent Smith. 
The oldest painting found in tlie Jogimara cave of the Ranigarh Hill in Orissa ' 
belonging probably to 2nd cent, 13 . C., presents before us elephants, and a 
chariot drawn by horses. Among the infinite subjects and decorative designs 
in the Ajanta Paintings (5th — 7 th cent. A.D. ?) in which ” fancy is given full 
play, simplest objects of jjaturc being pressed into the artists’ service,” we find 
panels “with animals combined with lotus, drawn with remarkable fidelity and 
action, as the elephant, humped bull, and the monkey; parrots, gg^se, and 
conventional birds, singly and in pairs, with foliated crests, and tails convoluted 
like heraldic lambrequins, showing the upper and under surface of the 
ornament.” 

* Soo the illustriitiuas on pp, Ji57 aiitl ^78 of iSiniUCs Hist, uf b ine Art, 

* Ibid, p. o82. 
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The picture of fighting bulls is one of considerable interest not only as 
displaying the artists' command over the manifestations of life, but also as sup- 
plying a convention and motive in Indian art-history. The following is the 
note of Mr. Smith on the one in Ajanta Paintings : Its treatment proves the 

artists' knowledge of animal form and his power of expressing vigorous action'. 
I'he same subject, with variations of detail, is treated in a sculpture at the 
ancient cave of Bhaja, dating from about the beginning of the Christian era, and 
again in a sixteentli century painting at Akbai's Capital, Fatehpur Sikri.’’ 

Tliree notable paintings have elicited special admiration of Mrs. Herring- 
ham : • “ They are (i) a hunt of lions and black buck, (2) a hunt of elephants, 

(3) an elephant salaaming in a king’s court, 'I hese pictures are composed in 
a light and shade scheme which can scarcely be paralleled in Italy before the 
i7rli century. The whole posing and grouping is curiously national and 
modern, the drawing east', light and stately, and the painting suggestively laid 
in with solid brush strokes— in the flesh, not unlike some examples of modern 
French painting. The animals— horses, elephants, dogs and black buck— arc 
extremely well drawn,” 

'J'wo colossal horses at KonArak in Orissa have called forth the following 
lomark of Havcll which is considered by Vincent Smith* as hyperbolical : 
“Here Indian sculptors liave sliown that they can express with as much fire 
and passion as the greatest European art the pride of victory and the glory 
(d triumphant warfare; for not even the Homeric grandeur of the Elgin marbles 
surpasses the magnificence of movement and modelling of the Indian Achilles, 
and the superbly monumental horse and its massive strength and vigour arc not 
uiiworihy of comparison with Vcriucliio's famous master-piece at Venice.” 

Tlie “ plunging horse in the famous choultry at Madura is of interest as 
being boili a line j)iece of w’ork in bronze and also a miniature reproduction of 
a characteristic type of South Indian sculpture in stone. 

Flic fush-metif in Hindu art lias been thus described by Havcll in Indian 
Archifeefure ; * “When used to repicsciit the aura in a sculpturcii (jr painted 
ligiiie of Buddha, the lotus leaf was generally associated with ilic makara 
•(alligator ?), a kind of fish dragon, the fish being an emblem of Kama, tlic God 
of Love and of fertility. 'Fhe lish was also a sign of good luck, lur in the Indian 
legend of creation it was a fish that saved Mann, the progenitor ot the human 
race, from the flood. This form of aureole, with the makara and lotus leaf 
combined, is still a tradition with Saivitc image-makers in Southern India.” 

I he same writer in liis ideah of Indian Ari^ describes the characteristic 
Hindu feeling of reverence and love ol nature, both animate and inaniinnle, 

' Sc'o iJiustrai ion on p. 2tio. 

* Quotoil hy Vincent Suiitli, pp. 203^04, 

“ Jlisfc. Inch Fiiio Art, pp, 105^100, 

' Jhid ]). 240. 

1\82. 

• Pp. 107-112. 
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as a spontaneous concomitant of the cult of Bhakii or the way of Faith (includ- 
ing Hope and Charity), one of the three traditionally recognised paths to salva- 
tion in Hindu metaphysics. The flindu conception of the reciprocity of Man 
and Nature, the doctrine of the participation of the whole Creation in the joys 
and sorrows of man, the philosophy of the incompleteness of the one without 
the other, and the idea that Nature is not a mere background to display man in 
relief, that even dumb animals have a place in the heaven, are the eternal 
tenets inspiring every work of the Hindu— in his mythological creation of the 
abodes of the gods, in his literary master-pieces, and in his finest art-products. 
Havell illustrates the idea by the story of the faithful dog, in the Mahabharata, 
without which Yudliistliira refused to enter Paradise and care for his own 
salvation, the participation of all Nature— cows, elcpliants, lowly bush, gay 
birds— in the entreaties of the S Mrowing citizens of Ayodhya on the occasion 
of Rama’s exile, and by the invocation of Sita to the spirit of tlie lordly peepul 
tree {Ficus refigiosa) when the edge of the forest was reached, and also by the 
compassionate caressing of tlic faithful horse Kamihaka by Buddha on parting 
from the “noblest of steeds.’* We may add also the scene described by Kali- 
dasa in canto XIV of Ragliuvamsam where Universal Nature— the very deity of 
Forests— began to wail with Sita when she was deserted near Valmiki’s forest 
and given Rama’s mandate by Laksmana. 

The theory of animal moiifs^ in Hindu art is thus explained by Havell : 
“ It is not the ignorance and superstition of the primitive savage, hut a firmly- 
rooted belief in the doctrine of re-incarnation and in the immanence of God, 
which makes the Indian express so reverently and worshipfully his intimate 
fellowship with all created things. * * Gautama himself had passed 

through all forms of life, and in the tree, worm or insect, or in the beast 
of the field there might still dwell the soul of Buddha that is to come. 
★ * * In l\\e sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravali he (the artist) shows 
the wild elephant coming to pour libations over the sacred tree under which 
the Buddha sat, and all the denizens of the forest join with their human fellow* 
creatures in adoration of Buddha’s footprints, his begging bowl or his rchV 
shrines,” 

The note to plate IV in Dr Coomaraswamy’s explanatory introduction to 
his Sclecied Examples of I ndicin ArC^ deals with a cliaracterislic treatment of 
animals in Hindu paintitigs, and payi passu presents before us a peculiar tenet 
of the philosophy of Hindu mu^ic. According to the Hindu, modes of music, 
like all moral, spiritual, intellectual or physical atti ibutes and qualities of mat:, 
are the “ manileslations and perceptible forms of certain musical beings,” the 
‘Geniuses’ called Ragas (male) and Raginis (female) 

The tendency of Hindu genius to personify, iconise and tender homage 

1 r{(‘ad in thi.'i coiinoxioii ‘‘ Hindu Ido.ils -An Appruoiation,” boiiig the Inaugural A 1" 
dress delivered by Dr. Drajendranath eal, a.s King (ieorge V Professor of Philosophy 
the University of Calcutta. 

a Essex House Press, Norman Chapel, Broad Oampdoii, Gloucestershire, 1910. 
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to the creation of religious imagination is manifest in the conception of music, 
as of or learning, or wealth, sakfi or prowess, and so on. The 

Rdgini Tori is thus described in an old Rajput book on music, with illustra- 
tions as well as desciiptivc verses, called Rdga-Mdld^ or ‘Garland of Ragas,* 
a copy of which belongs to Mr. Gaganendranath Tagore of Calcutta : “ Having 

a shining snow-white form, white as the kunda flower, scented with Kashmiri 
camphor, Tori, embowered in the woods, charmelh the deer with the honeyed 
sweetness of her vina’s sound/’ “ The introduction of animals attracted by 
music,” says Coomaraswamy “is a motif found also in other Ragini pictures, 
riiis Orphic motif occurs also in the Lail^-Majnun pictures, where the animals 
come to hear the songs of Majnur), and in Krisna pictures, where the cows 
are represented as rapt by the sound of Krisna’s flute.” 

Referring to the folk-element* in Rajput art, especially IVihari Drawings, 
tlic same art-historian an<l art-critic remarks : “ In the hill drawings, the in- 

fluence of the folk appears directly in the constant emphasis laid on pastoral life, 
not merely in set pictures of Krisnaas the divine cowherd, but in more naive 
sketches which reflect the everyday life and environment of peasants. Fig. i. 
inscribed Sri Kiisna, milkman, affords a good example of this. Another 
drawing represents a girl looking up at a crow perched on a roof.” 

The animal motifs in Rajput art have been described with illustration by 
(..’oomAraswAmy in his two series of Indian Drawings. Here we meet with 
cheetah attacking a deer; frisky cows; cow and calf ; cow with anklets, bell 
and plume; lion attacking man and deer ; lynx and deer ; running elephant ; 
lliiualyan sheep; leopards fighting; grassh«)pper ; leopard and deer ; four 
dcci ; three lions ; buffaloes ; lion and rhinoceros ; running deer ; partridge ; the 
divine cowherd ; lions. 

riic following is taken from the Ini'mti Drawings Series 1 (p. i8) ; 

“ I he drawings of animals are amongst the most accomplished and most perfect 
examples of Indian art of the lyih century. How far the tradition of animal 
drawing is at ail Persian, and how far indigenous it is difficult to say. It is 
certain that we find very good and vital drawings of animals in the quite 
purely Hindu work of the I'aiijoi e School, and also that, whereas in Persian 
paintings wild animals are regarded as creatures to be hunted rather than 
understood, in Indian work their own specific and even individual character 
is delineated as afTcctionately as in the case of the portraits of huiuan beings. 
1 he elcphdnl is drawn with special knowledge and skill. * * 'fhe runaway 
buffalo has all the vitality and vigour which we find in the finest of Japanese 
animal drawing, wliile tlie somewhat demure satisfaction of the tame rhinoceros 
with bells round its neck is altogether delightful The rendering of movement 
in the drawing of four running deer is particularly good ; almost equally so is 
the slow nibbling progress of two Himalayan sheep. * * * 1 he little drawing 
of a grasshopper shows that the smaller creatures were not forgotten. I he 
drawing of a partridge recalls the beautiful bird-studies of Durer. Some 


^ Indian Drawings Scries, 11, p. 13 (India Society, London, 1912). 
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of the best aniwni drawings are those representing the capture of one animal 
by another, or the set /ight bctw'ecn two animals.” 

t 

(g) Vardhami/iiran Fauna, 

I'iic Brihat Samhitd of the 6lh century A.D. is rich in animal-lore — the 
accounts of what has long been known as Natural History— and devotes 
several chapters to a description of the features of cows, oxen, dogs, cocks, 
turtles, goats, horses, and elephants. Chapter LXl begins thus : All that 

Parasara told lirihadratlia about cows and oxen, 1 shall briefly state here. 

1 shall, however, treat scientifically of the animals possessing good features.” 

The following enumeration is taken from Chapter LXXXVl : — “ Crea 
turcs remarkable for speed, genius, strength, place occupied, merriment, 
ni)blcness of mind or good sound are strong when in their own places ; the 
same rule applies to useful animals. 

“ riic cock, the elephant, the peacock, the vanjula, the musk-rat, the 
duck and the kutapoori arc strong in the east. 'I'he jackal, the owl, the hari- 
tala pigeon, the crow, the ruddy goose, the bear, the ichneumon, the dove - 
are strong in the south. 

The ram, the swan, the esprey, the partridge, the cat arc strong in the 
west, riic crane, the deer, the rat, the antelope, the horse, the cuckoo, the 
blue jay and hedgehog are strcmg in the north.” 

Var^hamiliira classifies the Fauna according to habits of life thus 

(1) riie Indian cuckoo, the hog, the sasaghna, the vanjula, the peacork, 
the sreckarna, the Brahmani duck, the blue jay, the andiraka, the parrot, tiu: 
crow, the dove, the skylark, the wild cock, the osprey, the vulture, the monkey, 
and the sparrow are day birds and animals. 

(2) rhe jackal, the pingala, the chippika, the flying fox, the owl and the 
hare are night birds and animals. 

(3) Horses, serpents, camels, leopards, lions, bears, inguanas, wolves, 
niungoose, deer, dogs, goats, cows, tigers, swans, antelopes, stags, hedgeho^^s, 
cuckoos, cats, cranes and pigeons are both day and night animals.” 

The various cries of animals, of both good and bad omen, have been 
enumerated in Cliapter LXXXVIH. 

In describing the methods of interpreting these cries, Vai'ahamihira adds 
the note that ” birds and animals bear different names in different countries ; 
and hence the animals shall first be identified fiom their names,” 

rhe omens connected with animals, regarding not only cries, but habits, 
habitats, features, limbs and movements, have been elaborately described in 
Brihat Samhita, and, in fact, form the subject matter of several chapters. Thus 

Iyer’s liriluit Samhitd Part II, pp. 91-99, 

Jbid Part II, pp. 180-1. 
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Chapter LXXXIX is devoted to the omens connected with the dug, the next 
chapter begins with tlie statement that “all that has been said of the dog 
applies also to the jackal, but there are a few special points to be noted,” 
and gives the various malefic cries of the jackal. Tiic omens connected with 
wild animals are described in the 91st chapter, and those connected with the 
cow, horse and elephant in the next three chapters respectively. The caw- 
ing of the crow has a large chapter (XCV) devoted to it. We read that ”in 
the case of people inhabiting eastern countries, the crow on the right side 
indicates good luck ; but the crowing of the crane indicates prosperity when 
on the left side. In other countries the case is otherwise, fhe limits of 
provinces shall be learnt from a general knowledge of the country. 

(/«) A^yurvedic Fauna, 

The medical literature furnishes abundant proofs of the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the Hindus with all the features of animal organism, internal and 
external, as well as the principles governing animal life. 

'fhe animal kingdom has been utilised for the Materia Medica ot the 
Hindus since very early times. 1 he musk and the poisons of cobra de capeliu 
and of the snake-eating black cobra, arc some of the animal-products used in 
medicine. 1 he properties of the llesh of various kinds of animals have been 
uiscussed very elaborately in almost all treaties on I'herapeutics. 

1 he following is taken from Gondal’s* History oj Aryan Medical Science : 

Asthi (bone) of a goat reduced to aslies, and formed into an oint- 
ment with other ingredients, is used for curing listulye. Cuttlelisli bones arc 
also used medicinally. 

Vania (tooth) of the elephant is prescribed in leucorrliea. 

Diigdlia (milk) is nutritive and vitalising. Human milk Cow’s 
milk * Goat’s milk * Sheep's milk * * Elephant’s milk * * Ass’s milk * 
earners milk,’ * * Hie piupertics of milk are said to var^' according to the 
coiuur ol the animal and the qualities of the pasture. 

Garala (poison) of snakes is used in dropsy. 

Meda (tat) of camels and hyenas is considered a valuable local remedy 
lor gouty joints. 

Puclichha (feather) of a peacock is said to cure hiccough, it is also be- 
lieved that snake-poison will not alicct one wearing a ring made oi copper 
extracted from peacock's feathers. 

Sringa (horn) of a stag has various medicinal uses. 

Gondal mentions also the medicinal virtues ot cowdung, elephant’s timus, 
diuppings of cocks and goats, conches, cowries, corals, biles of ti5>li and other 
aquatic creatures, nails, and urine of cows, horses, camels, elephants, goats, 

^ Iyer's BrUuit Hamhitd Part 11, pp. LDt)-V>7. 

' Pp. 12U-134 (Edition of 1896). 
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&c., skins of snakes, cob- webs of spiders, leeches^ lac, honey, &c., used by 
the Hindu pi actitioners of the Ayurveda. 

I he Hindu Science of Toxicology, again, as cjne of the eight branches 
o{ tlie Ayurveda, recognised by Charaka, has largely drawn upon Animal- 
lore. “ riie treatment of poisons and their antidotes comes under the liead 
of Kalpa. P<iisons are of two kinds (i) Sthdvara, vegetable and mineral 
poisons; and (2) Jafigama, animal p«»isons.* * * Jangama poisons include 
venoms of such animals as insects, scorpions, spiders, lizards, serpents, mad 
dogs, foxes, jackals, wolves, bears, tigers, &c. * * H(jth kinds of poisons arc u-sed 
therapeutically by the Hindus.*' 

In his lecture at the Sdhitya Sabhd of Calcutta, Dr. Gananath Sen referred 
to Hindu roxicology in the following words : This contains the treatment 
* (i) of the crude poisons —vegetable, mineral and animal (including extensive 

chapters on snakc-bitcs and classification of snakes, &c.), and 

(ii) of the nncr(jbic poisons, ^vhich, it is said, distinctly arise out ctf the 
contamination of air, water, and soil, and immunity against which was sought 
and partly attained. 

'The practice of appointing physicians skilled in Toxicology to accomnanv 
expeditions of large armies and to take charge of the king’s kitchen-room \va ^ 
in vogue even at the time of .Susriita. So late as in the reign of the kings of 
(.iauda we find the relics of the practice in the fact that (.'hakrapftni Dntta, il.c 
well-known physician and author of Bengal, describes his father as physician in 
charge of the royal kitchen.” 

Gondal also describes the indebtedness of Alexander (according to the 
Greek historian Arrian) to the Hindu Vaid 3 nas in curing cases of snake- hiic 
which defeated his Greek physicians. ‘‘In face of the fact that tlie Bur(»pcrm 
Toxicologists are still in search of a specitic for snake-poison, the Inriiai. 
physicians who lived some 2,200 years ago might well he proud of their skill.” 

It may he incidentally remarked here that it is only during the last tw- 
decades or so that snake-poison has been used as an article in western Maicria 
Medica, whereas it has been a 1 ec(»gni^ed drug among the people of Hindusihr.ii 
from time immemorial. In noticing ibis siiperi(«rity of Hindus over Kuropeaii^ 
vve are reminded of the remark <d' Dr. Uda^^ Chand Duit abemt the diflidci cc 
and caution of Yunani practitioners in the internal administration of mineial 
drugs ill which the Hindus bad been proficient : * “ We cannot help adinirii\i; 

the ingenuity and boldness of the Hindu physicians when we find that ilic.\ 
were freely and properly using such powerful drugs as arsenic, mercury, ii oii. 
&c., while the Musalnian Hakims around them, with imperial patronage and ' 
boasted learning of the west,” were bold e lough only “ to use them as few a> 
possible ” and consider them to be ‘‘ dangerous drugs.” 

» GoiulaTs Hist, of Ary. Wed., pp. 155-150. 

■ Preface to Materia Medica of Hindus (Second Edition, 1000), pp. xiv-xv. 
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According to Charaka, * ^‘Animals are divided into four classess (i) 
Jarayuja or Mammalia, (2) Andaja or oviparous. (3 Swedaja or those produced 
from animal excretions, as parasites, etc., and (4) LJdbhijja or those produced 
underground or from vegetable matter, indragopa^ a sort of red insect.” 

The following is taken from Fart III of Dutt’s Materia Medica of the 
Hindus : “ Leeches have been employed by the Hindus from a very remote 

period. Susruta gives a detailed account of their varieties, habits, mode of 
application, &c. His account of leeches has been translated in full by Dr. 
Wise. Pandit Madhusudan Gupta had also furnished a note on the subject for 
publicalion^in the Bengal Dispensatory. There are twelve varieties of leeches, 
six of which are venomous and six useful. I'hc venomous leeches arc found 
near putrid fish or animals in foul, stagnant and patrcscent water. I'lie good 
leeches are found in clear and deep pools of water which contain water-lilies. 

1 he middle-sized leeches are the best. 

“ The lac insect (coccas lacca) has been known to the Hindus from a 
very ancient period. The Biifea frondosa is the principal tree in which lac is 
said to be produced. It is used in colouring silk. * '•* 

“ Eight sorts of hone}' are described by Susruta ; of these varieties, 
Md/^'sika (collected by the common bee), Btirdmara (collected by large black 
bees), Ksaiidra (collected by small bees), and Panttika (collected by small black 
bees resembling ants) are described by recent writers. 

“The Bhdvaprakdsa describes three kinds of musk, viz ^ Kamarupa, 
Nepala af\d KAshmira musk. '' In describing the properties of the flesh of 

various animals Sanskrit writers divide them into two classes, viz.^ Jangala 
or land and Antipa or water animals.” Land-animals are sub-divided into eight 
classes, and water-animals into five, Tims we get the following classification ; 

I.— Jangala or Land Animals: 

1. Jangala — living in forest ; e.g-^ deer^ antelopes, 

2. Vilastha — living in holes ; e,g,^ serpents, lizards, porcupines, &c. 

3. Guhasaya— living in caverns ; e.g,^ tigers, lions, bears, &c. 

4. Farnamriga — living on trees ; €,g,^ monkeys, squir rels. 

5. Viskira— (birds) which take their food after tearing or scattering it ; 

peacocks, quails, partridges, &c, 

6. Fratuda--(birds) which strike with iheir beaks ; pigeons, wag- 

tails, cuckoos, &c. 

7. Prasaha— birds of prey ; c.g,^ hawk, falcon, &c. 

8. Gr^mya - domestic ; e g,^ ox, goat, horse, sheep. 

il. —Anupa or Water Animals : 

I* Kulechara— grazing in marshes ; e.g,^ buffaloes, yak, rhinoceros. 

2, Plava— birds which swim in water ; geese, ducks, cranes. &c. 

3. Kosastha — animals enclosed in shells; conch-shells, bivalve-shells, 

&c. 

^ Ibid, p. 1. 

SO 
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4. Padina — footed animals ; e.g.^ tortoise, crocodile, porpoise, &c. 

5. Matsya—fishes. 

The classification of t'anna adopted in the Hdrita Samhitd * in the 
chapters on flesh (XX— XXll), which enumerate and describe several species of 
animals, is as follows : 

/. Chatuspada or Quadruped, 
r. Kna. 

2. Chitranga. 

3. Chhikkara. 

4* Rohita. 

5. Sukara (or boar) 

//. Sthalachara or Land Animals. 

1. Lavaka. 

2. Tittira (partridge). 

3. Nllamayiira (peacock), 

4. Dwitiya mayura. 

5. Kukkuta (jungle fowls). 

6. Kapota (pigeon), 

7. Chakora. 

///. Jalachara or Aquatic Animals, 

1. Water-Birds. 

2. Makara (alligator). 

3. Matsya (fish). 

Regarding the knowledge of the Hindus about the internal morphology 
of animal-organism, the following extracts may be cited ; — 

‘‘ The Hindus could set fractures and dislocations in men and beasts. 
They were perfectly acquainted with the anatomy of the goat, sheep, horse and 
other animals used in their sacrifices. ^ The constant wars and internecine 
strifes afforded ample opportunities to the surgeons to distinguish themselves 
in their professions and acquire considerable dexterity in their work. * * 

“ In order to acquire dexterity in surgei y the preceptors made their 
pupils practise different operations on various substances. ^ * Evacuating 
was practised on the urinary organs of dead animals ; ■ scarification on the 
fresh hides of animals on which the hair was allowed to remain; venesection 
was practised on the vessels of dead animals ; application of caustics and the 
actual cautery on pieces of flesh. ^ 

“ Buddha and his followers * would not permit the dissection of animals. 
They put a stop to animal sacrifice, in which a knowledge of anatomy was 
indispensable and substituted models of dough.” 

1 See the Text edited by Kaviraja Biiiodlal Sen of Calcutta. 

* Goiidal, pp. 176-180. See Hoernlo*s Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine, 

» Ibid, pp, 186-186. 


6. Sasaka or hare. 

7. Sallaka. 

8. Salyaka. 

9. Godha, 

JO. Musaka. 

8. Suka (parrot). 

9. Sari. 

10. Krauncha (dove). 

1 1. Kokila (cuckoo). 

12. Vivritak.sa, 

13. Grihachataka. 


4. Kachchhapa (tortoise). 

5. Kulira (crab). 
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{$) Fauna in Veterinary Literature. 

The very definition of the scope and province of Ayurveda^ given by 
Charaka (Sutra-sth^na, Ch, XXX) “ covers not only the medical science in 
its widest aspect including the veterinary science — specified as ^tilihotta and 
sub-divided into Gajayurveda and Akivdyurveda^ but also certain phases of 
Psychology and Ethics on which long philosophical and instructive discourses 
are found in ancient Ayurvedic works.” 

The importance and antiquity of veterinary science in the secular 
literature of the Hindus have been noted by Gondnl* also : ‘‘ Hindu medicine 

was at the acme of its glory in the time of Rainayana and the MahSbhdrata. 
'1*0 the court of every chief, great or small, was attached a physician. I herc 
were Army Surgeons and Court Physicians. * Veterinary science seems to 
have been highly cultivated long before that period. Nala, a remote ancestor of 
the Pandavas, is described as a most accomplished horse-trainer, and as posses- 
sing a thorough knowledge of all matters relating to the horse. Nakula, one of 
tne five Pandavas, was an expert in the veterinary science on which he has 
written several works, his Akwachikitsd being still extant. Ihc science of 
treating elephants, bullocks, and other domestic animals, was and is still known 
in India. * * * liuddha established hospitals for men and beasts all over the 

country ; and the institutes of Pinjrapoles (Animal Hospitals), so peculiar to 
India, owes its origin to him.” 

The existence of treatises in Hindu literature, specially addressed to the 
needs of the animal creation, is the strongest evidence of Zoological studies in 
ancient and mediaeval India. It is quite natural that a veterinary science should 
have come into being as a differentiated and specialised branch of the general 
Ayurvedic literature of those days, since agricultural live-stock, draught cattle, 
cavalry, camel-corps, elephant-corps, &c., were the common features of the 
domestic, economic and political lives. Some idea ot the secular activities 
and ‘nature-studies* of the Hindus will be obtained from an account of their 
treatises on elephants and horses. 

(A) Pdlakdpya or the Science of Elephants. 

Treatises on elephants arc known to be Gajachikitsdf Gajavaidya^ Gajd- 
yurveda^ Hastydyurveda, Hasli-vaidyaka.Scc, The sage Palakapya is by tradition 
known to be the originator of this science, which is not infrequently named after 
him. The antiquity of these works is to be inferred from the following note mi 
P rof. Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I (1891). * “Palakapya is quoted 

* Lecture delivered hy Dr. Oaiiaiiatii Sen on Aledicul Science in Ancient India at the 
Sahityst Sabha of Calcutta in 1006. 

* Hist, of Ancient Aryan Medicine^ pp. 187-189. 

® A fanciful name is Otidhaprakcisikd» See Aufrecht, 1, 140» 

^ l\ 886 . 
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by Ksirasw^min on Amarakosa, Hemddri in Fratahhanda^ Sdrangadharapad^ 
dhati (p. 99),* and Mallindtha.’* 

The volume of literature on the subject would be apparent if we mention 
the various manuscripts referred to in the above * alphabetical register* of 
Sanskrit works and authors.* The following account is based on that work. 

A work called Gajacbikitsd^ or ‘ Treatment of Elephants/ is to be found in 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts belonging to the late Pandit Radhakrishna of 
Lahore, who was famous not only for his enlightened views, but also for his 
great knowledge of Sanskrit lore. 

Gajadarpana and Gajasidstra arc quoted by llemadri, and Dinakara res- 
pectively on Raghuvamsam. Hasti-vaidyaka is a work by Virasena,’ quoit d by 
Bhattotpala on Brihajjdtaka. 

Gajaparik'sd is the name of a work in Oppert’s List of Sanskrit MSS. in 
Private Libraries of Southern India (Vol. II, Madras, 1885). Gaialaksana or 
•Characteristics of Elephants,* attributed to Hrihaspati, is also to be found in 
Oppert’s List, as well as in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Hikaneer compiled by RajendralAl Mitra,* and in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh compiled by Pandit Deviprasad,* 
A copy of Gajdynrveda is to be found in the Supplementary Catalogue of 
Sanskrit works in the Saraswati Bhand^ram Library of 11 . H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, signed by F. Kielhorn. Aufrechi® mentions also such names of trea- 
tises on elephants as Gajaddna, Gajaddnapaddhaii^ Gajanirdjanavidhi^ Gaja- 
sdnfi, Ga/drohana^Prayoga^ Gajdvnrta-Iaksana^ to be found in the catalogues of 
Lahore, Benares, Madras, Tanjore and other places. 

Treatises named after Palakap3'a, the first promulgator of the science, 
the Charaka of Ilastyayurveda, are to be found in the following catalogues ; 

(1) Report on the Search for Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1880-81 by Kielhorn. 

(2) C'atalogue of MSS. in the Library of the Benares Sanskrit College — 
published as a Supplement to the *• Pandit’* Vol. Ill— IX (Benares, 1864-74). 

(3) Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaneer — compiled by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’ (Calcutta, 1880). 

* Aiifpocht's analysis tho work in Vol- 27 (»f the Zoitsolirift of th<? (lerinan Orientnl 

Society. Palakfipya has been qiiot«*d in '.in also (Chapter CCLXXVP. See Sivu- 

datta’s Preface in Anandasraina Edition. 

* First volume piiblisbod at help/Jc in 1891, Second voluino in 1896. Third volnmo 
ifi 1008. 

* Aufrccht, I, p. 76"). 

^ Published in Calcutta, 1880. 

‘ Vol. XVI (1888). 

* Vol. I, p. 140. 

’ On the merits of Mitra’s works Prof. Aufrccht says : 

“The copious extracts are very useful, and enable the attentive reader to Judge of 
the contents of a work, even where he is deserted by the English Text, The indefatigable 
Industry of the ^ditoi* deserves every kind of eomniendation/' 
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(4) Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Private Libraries of the N.-W. 
Provinces (Allahabad, 1877-86). 

(5) A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjorc, 
by A. C. Burnell (London, i8So). 

(6) Detailed Report of operations in search of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
[Bombay Circle (1882-87). 

(7) Suchipustoka or a list of the MSS, of Fort Williani, the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, etc, (Calcutta 1838), 

The second volume of Aufrecht’s monumental Catalo^us Catalogorum 
mentions (i) a Gajapariksd in Peterson’s Fourth Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit MSS in the Bombay Circle (1894), (2) a Gajdyurvcda ov Hastydyurveda^ 
(3) a Gajdyurveda printed at Poona in 1894 by the Anandasrarna Publishing 
I louse, (4) a Gajeadramoksiana^ said to be taken from the Siintiparva of Mah^- 
bh^rata (where, however, it is not found) in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Library of H. II. the Maharaja of IJIwar, and also (5) a Ilastydyurveda by 
PalakApya in the last list. 

The third volume of Catalogus Catalogorum published in 1903 adds to the 

above list the following names 
*» 

(1) Gnjavatdya^ with a commentary in Idugu, in the collection of MSS, 
belonging to the modern Sanskrit literature presented to the Library of the 
India Office by A C. Burnell. 

(2) Gajeixdramokmna in Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India 
by Hultzsch. 

(3) Hastydyurveda by Palakapya in the catalogue of printed books and 
MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, compiled by l^andit Kunja Vihari Nyayabhusana, under the super- 
vision of Mahamahop«ldIiyaya Haraprasada SAstpi. 

riic information contained in these treatises is more or less the same 
as given in such works of modern times as Elephants and their Disea sesy^ 
by Lieut.-Colotiel G. H, Evans, Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Burma, as a cursory glance at the table of contents in the Hastydyurveda^ 
published by the AnandAsrama, Poona, would indicate. Phis work, attributed 
to PalakApya Muni, has been edited by Pandit Sivadatta of Jeypore, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Government Oriental College, Lahore, In the Sanskrit 
Preface to his edition Sivadatta says that those branches of Ayurveda con- 
cerning elephants, horses and other lower animals which were created by 
such master-minds as PAlakApya, SAlihotra and others, have become almost 
extinct and are remembered only by the frequent quotations of latter-day 
commentators, and that no other Sanskrit treatise on elephants has been 
printed and published before his. 

^ Published by the Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1910. 

* No, 29 of the AnaqdAsrama Sanskrit Series, Sivadatta's Palakapya ( 1894 , Poona), 
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The work before us is based on four MSS. : two belonging to Jeyporc^ 
one to Poona, and one to Calcutta. It is a huge treatise consisting of 727 
pages of royal octavo size. It is divided into four books and contains 12,000 
«lokas. Book I is divided into 18 chapters, and is called the Mahdrogasthdna ; 
Book 11 is divided into 72 chapters and is called Ksudrarogasihdna \ Book 111 
called Salyaslhdna (surgery) is divided into 34 chapters. The last book has 
36 chapters. 

The work has been compo.sed in the form of a conversation between 
King Romapada of Champa in the Anga territory and his preceptor, the sage 
Palakapya. I he first four chapters of Book I may be taken to be inircductoiy 
to the whole work. We are told how the king of the Angas wants to have 
the elephants of the forests tamed for his state, how the animals are brought 
from the quarters of the country indicated by Louhitya River (Brahmaputra) 
and placed under the care of Palakapya, the c.xpert in the theoretical as well 
practical sciences regarding elephants, who condescends to live with the 
king and be his ' guide, philosopher, friend ’ in the training and management 
of elephants. The fourth chapter gives a preliminary survey of the subject 
matter treated in the whole book. 

Besides all topics connected with anatomy, ' physiology, surgery, food, 
medicines, diseases, treatment, poisons, &c., the work deals iiAidentally with the 
relations between teachers and pupils in Book I, chapter vi, toxicology in 
Book 11 , chapter vi, the seasons in Book iV, chapter xv, the leeches in Book |V, 
chapter xxxiv, the supei stitions and religious observances in Book IV, chapters 
XXXV and xxxvi. In the 4th cliapter of Book 1 there is a distinction* drawn 
between exclusively theoretical and exclusively practical knowledge in 
Hasty dyurveda^ and the advice to rulers is that they should appoint such men 
only, in charge of the elephants, as combine both theoretical knowledge ar.d 
practical experience, for each alone is quite useless. 

(Z^) Hdlihoira or the Science of Horses. 

Treatises on horses arc known t<^ be okivachikilsd^ aswasdstrn^ aswaval- 
dyaha, aswdyurveda,'^ See. 'I'he father of the science of horses and the first pro- 
mulgator of the veterinary art concerning them is the sage Balihotra, after whoiif 
also all these treatises are generally named. It has to be remarked that 
SAlihotra stands often for all the veterinary sciences of the Hindus, not neces- 
sarily those relating to horse-life. In fact SalihotrasSstra is divided into two 
branches (i) Gajasastra and (2) Aswasastra. 

We have seen that, besides Palakapya, tradition ascribes treatises on 
elephants to one Virasena and to Bhhaspati. Similarly, besides Salihotra, 
Hindu tradition knows of several authors* of works on horses, eg,, Nakula, 

* Book 111, Cliaptcps 9, 29, 

* V. 106-122. 

* A fancTful name is Siddhuyoya-saingi'aha. Cf. Aufrecht I, p. 84. 

* Aufrecht I, pp. 84-86. See the useful Sanskrit Preface to Aswavaidyaka by Pandit 
Umeschaiidra Gupta Kaviratna, Librarian, Sanskrit College, Calcutta (1887), 
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Bliojaraja, Jayadatta, Garga Risi, Gana, Jayadeva, b^rangadhara, Nalar^ja, 
Vahada, Dipamkara and others. 

The antiquity of treatises on horses is to be inferred from the following 
tacts. The work of Jayadatla, called Aswavaidyaka^ has been quoted in 
Sdrangadharapaddhali^ , Saiihotra has been quoted by ilemadri in Vratakhanda^ 
riie Hayalildvatiy also a work on horses, has been quoted by Mallinatha.'^ 

The volume and importance of Hindu literature on horses would be evident 
from a glance at tlie references in the three volumes of Calalogus Caiaiogorum. 
riie first volume’ mentions : — 

(1) Aswachikiisd or Aswavaidyaka by Jayadatta in Oppert’s lists, 

(2) AsivachikitsdoY Asivasdstraov Sdlihoira^dslra by Nakula in notices of 
Sanskrit MSS. by RiljendraUil Mitra (187 1-90), Kielhorn’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. in the C. P, (Nagpur, 1874), the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. contained in 
the Private Libraries of Gujrat, Kathiawad, Kach, Siiuih and Khandes com- 
piled under the superintendence of Buhler (187 1-73, Bombay), Mitra’s Bikaner 
Catalogue, the Catalogue of l\andit Radliakrishna of J,ahore, Deviprasada’s 
Oudh Catalogue (vi, xviii, xix), Catalogue of N.-W. P, (V) and BurneH’s 
I'anjore Catalogue. 

(3) Aswaddna in Oudh and Burnell, 

(4) Aszvadduapaddhali [\\ Radhakrishna and Peterson. 

(5) Aswaddnaprayoga in Burnell. 

(6) Aswaddnavidhi \\\ Oudh. 

(7) A'&zualaksana in Oppert. 

(S) Asivalildva^i ov Hayalildvati in Oppert II, 

(9) Aswavaidyaka hy Jiiyadatta in Miira's Notices (1S71-90), and Oudh 

(VI, XI, XVIII). 

(to) Aswasdstra in Burnell, 

(11) Aswasdra in Buhler. 

(12) Aswdyurveda or Siddhayogasamgraha by Gana, son of Durlabha, 
in Weber’s Berlin Catalogue (1853) and in Peterson ; by Garga Riyi in 
Kiclhorn. 

(13) Na,k\i]sL's Aswachiki/sci quoted in SdrangaJ/iarapaddhatiJ^ 

(14) Sdlihotra, ‘‘the general naine for veterinary art,® a>cribcd to Salihoira 
Muni, for whom Nakula creates a father, Aswaghosa ( rurangaghosa),” in 

' AiiiVeclit r, p. 19J*. Vide also I’aiidit Oiipfca’s Sanskrit l*ioJaco, p. 6‘, wiioro ho cUsous- 
f'OH the identity of Jayiidova. 

’ yuie Gupta's Sanskrit Preface, p. 2. 

* Pp. 34 . 35 , 273, 044. 

* Aufrecht’s analysis of the work in Vol. 27 (1873) of tlio Zeitsclirift of tho Qoriuaii 
Oriental Society, p, 43. 

* Aufrecht, I, p. 644. Vide also Pandit Gupta’s Sanskrit Preface to Asicauaidt/alcii. 
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lienares Catalogue, Radhakrishiia, Oppert If, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar^s Report 
on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
1883-1884. 

(15) Sdlihotrasdra in Radhakrishna. 

(16) Shlihotronnaya in Burnell. 

(17) Hayalildvati (qaoted by Maliinatha) in Bodleian Sanskrit MSS. 

(Oxford 1136) 

The second volume* of Aufrecht mentions 

(1) Asxmchikitsd by Nakula in Stein. 

(2) Aswad&na in Oudh (XX, XXI). 

(3) Aswnpariksana, attributed to Nalaraja in Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar’s 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries in the Bombay Presidency. 

(4) Asivavatdyaha by Jayadatta in Peterson, 

(5) Aswddigundh in Peterson. 

(6) Asiudyurveda by Gan a. 

(7) Aswnyurveda-sdrasmigraha by Vahada, son of Vikrama, in Stein. 

(8) SiiUhotra “ veterinary art,” ascribed to Muni Salihotra in eight sthama. 

These are called unnaya, uttara, san'raka, chikitsita, kisorachikitsa or 

sisubhaisajya, uttarottara, siddliisthana and rahasya” in Stein. 

(9) Aswavaidyaka by Jayadatta in Ulwar 
Aufrecht’s third volume* mentions 

(1) Aswachikitsd hy Nakula in Burneirs collection presented to India 
Office, in Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report (18S7-91); by SMihotra In Bhandarkar. 

(2) Aswavaidyaka by Jayadatta in Hrishi Kesha Sastri and Siva Chandra 
Gui’s Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta (1898); by Dipamkara, son of Nanakara, grandson of Nidanakara, in 
HaraparasSda Sastri’s Report (1895-1900). 

(3) Aswciyiirveda by Gana in IIarapra?=A la Sastri, 

The Hindu treatises on horses treat of almost the same topics as are dealt 
with in modern works on the subject, e.g,, Lieiit.-Gencral Sir F. Fitzwygram’s 
Horses and Stables,^ Hayes’ Training and Horse Management in India^’* etc. 
The 68 chapters in the Aswavaidyaka of Jayadatta and 18 chapters in Aswa* 
chikitsd of Nakula, both edited by Pandit Umeschandra Gupta, Librarian, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, for the Bib/iotbeca /ndica (i88y) deal among other 
things with their anatornj^ the good and bad signs, as indicated by their colour, 
feathers, &c., age, growth and development, the classification according to mettle, 
their movements, paces &c., and usefulness as draught-animals or as cavalry 
&c., embryology, articles of food and nourishment according to seasons, the 
various ailments and remedies, &c. 

» Pp. 7, 153, 188. 

• P. 8. 

Longmans, Green & Co., London, 101 1. 

^ Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1905. 
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The origin of the science of horses is thus described by the editor in the 
Sanskrit Preface on the evidence of Nakula’s treatise. The winged horses of 
Indra could not be controlled. So Siilihotra was requested by Indra to lop oft' 
their wings. This was done, but the poor animals waited in deputation upon 
the powerful sage who had brought them to this plight.. He was moved and 
the result was the composition of treatises to heal the wounds of the liorses 
and minister to the needs of their proper development. 

Appendix B. 

(/). Zoological Taxonomy oj the Hindus, 

Seo Dr. Seal’s notes on the subject in Appendices. 

Section 4. 

The Stikra Fauna, 

7 he authors of the Sukra Cycle were wclUread men, their culture was 
widely varied, and their scholarship adequately deep. I'he Mineralogical and 
Botanical data in their work call up before us the large range of their studies, 
as they unmistakably point to their thorough grasp of the scientific literature of 
tli<;ir times. Further, tlie brief and fragmentar}' survey of the Zoological lore 
of the Hindus we have given in the preceding section (i) indicates not only the 
character of the literary atmo.sphcrc in which all Sanskrit works were com* 
posed in ancient and mediaeval India, but (ii) also suggests to a certain extent 
the curriculum of nature-studies or the courses of scieniilic instruction which 
iHulonbtcdly formed an integral part of the liberal education of the Brahma- 
charis of yore. 

The words of Mark Pattisoa that the appreciation of Milton’s 
poetry is the last test of consummate classical scholarship, apply with equal 
force io \\\Q Nitisfistra of SukrdchAryya, since in this work the authors have 
summed up the whole encyclopaidia of Hindu learning, literary, scientific as 
well as technical, according to the conception and standard of those ages. 
Siikraniti^ from its scope and subject matter, is, as wc have already noticed in 
the chapter on Mineralogy, the embodiment of comprehensive Hindu scholar- 
ship, its achievements and limitations, its processes and products, its methodology 
and contributions — not, howcvci', in the interest of an abstract, academic, 
intellectual gymnastics, but solely to subserve the practical ends of Hindu 
socio-economic and socio-political life, in accordance with the actual require- 
ments of some of the epochs of Indian culturc-liistoi y. 

I'his, however, is unfortunately the main reason why it is difficult to realise 
the local or epochal characteristics of the work. I'hc analysis of the inter- 
nal evidences does not carry us very far. 'The fallacy oi arqumentuni ex silentio 
and the existence of floating or conventional ideas arc the eternal agencies 
that circumscribe the range of * wide solutions ’ that may be possibly* attempted. 
Besides, it is not always easy to estimate the value of the iludings or data from 
a work ; for (i) they are not sufficiently copious, ( 2 ) their comparison and contrast 
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with stnndard texts are not in many cases possible, because of the want of many 
such texts of approved authenticity, and (j) their comparison and contrast with 
the pliysical and sociological conditions are, if anything, really vague, indefinite 
and inconclusive, because of the epitoniic and almost universal or uniform 
characlLer of the Indian world, in both its physical and human aspects. 

rhus with regard to the Sukra Fauna, it is not possible to achieve even 
the tentative character of the results we have arrived at in our treatment of the 
Botanical data. For our authors have drawn upon the animal world of their 
country and the Zoological lore of their people in a very general manner. It is 
not safe to assign a specific character to their references to animal-life, as wc 
have been able to do in the case of their botanical knowledge. 

The animal world has been poi trayed by the Sukra authors mainly as a 
store-house of analogies, illustrations, &c. for the truths of the moral world. 
This treatment is more or less conventional, and, while it indicates a familiarity 
of the authors with the habits, habitats, <&c., of animals, it does not supply us 
with a positive /rrra firma or a reasonable ground for presuming any geographical 
limits, and does not seem to prove anything beyond a mere acquaintance with 
the lore on the subject, through fables or adages. 

Besides these illustrative references, there arc in Sukraniti some toxico- 
logical ideas dealing with the sensitiveness of certain animals to poisons, iNow 
Toxicology is a science as old as the Ayurveda. We meet witli it in all medical 
treatises from Charaka downwards, Pdlakapya also deals with the subject, 
riie Arthasash a of Kautilya, the work of the 4th century B.C., utilises the 
current ideas in its chapter on tlie inanagement of the royal household, 

riiirdly, the agricultural live-stock and domestic cattle have been refericcl 
to in Sukraniti, but the references are not very exhaustive. Anything like 
detailed treatment of the animal world is to be met with in the chapter on 
the Animal-corps of the state. But here, also, ue miss, as we should, not 
only the comprehensive character of Pdlahapya and Aswavaidyaka, &c , - 
treatises devoted exclusively to elepliants and lK)i.ses, -hut also the elaborate 
details that we expect in handbook.'- meant for ofiicers of the stale. Such 
an exhaustive account of the military li ve-^^t^^ ck, lu>wevci , we gel from Kau- 
tilya’s Arlhasdslra, which has drawn upon the veterinary literature of the 
country to a more considerable extent. 

i'hus the whole subject of cattle, ilieir maintenance, protection, medical 
treatment &c,, treated 111 the second chapter ot Mr. Law’s work based on the 
Arlhasnstra, is entirely lacking in Sukraniti, Similarly, tlic geographical, 
technical and other aspects of fauna, wild, domestic, agricultural or inilitaiy, 
which are to be met with in Sivadaila’s edition of Hastyayurveda and Umesli- 
chandra’s edition of treatises on liorscs by Jayadalia and Nakula, have been 
treated by Kautilya, but neglected by the Sukra authois. To quote Mi. Law,' 
“As ill regard to horses, certain cerciiionies were observed to propitiate 

1 58. 
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unseen agencies for the welfare of elephants. Thus drafi, or waving of liglits, 
was performed thrice daily in the rainy season and at periinis of conjunction 
of two seasons. Sacrifices to Bhufas were also pertormed on new moon and 
full-moon days, as also to Senani or Kartikeya, the god r*f war.” Cere- 
monies like these have been described in the last two chapters (^f PAlakapya, 
I 5 ook IV. 

A reference to the Zoological works in Hindu literature would ilcnion- 
strate the depth and width of the learning displayed by Kautil3\a in his 
compilation of the Imperi al Ga^urffeer of ^X xwvya India, and would substantiate 
the truth contained in the following w»)rds with which Mr. Law concludes his 
account of the Department of I.ive-stock in ('haiulragupia’s ( jovcrnniciit : ‘ Wc 
have seen the comprehensive character of its scope and work touching the 
welfare and growth of such important animals as the cow, the horse or the 
elephant, on which depended, to a great extent, both the economic pra^sperity 
and political security of the country.” 

'riie paucity ol Zoological information supplied by Sukranili would l)e 
( vident from another consideration also. In the case of the Flora, the enu- 
meration of trees in two lists gave us scope wide enough for the application 
of the ecological and literary methods in order to find out its locale. But 
the authors have not presented us with any taxonomy of animals, scientific 
or unscientific, or any register of the fauna to be kept in Zoological gardens 
(»r hunting forests, or the like. Wc do not read in the Sukraniti of any sys- 
tem of classification or enumeration like that we find in the Artha-sdstra^ for 
example. The following list of Kautilya, though very poor, does at any rate 
furnish us with a positive record ot the fauna in the Royal Gardens or State 
forests of the Empire ruled from Pataliputra, the historic city of Eastern 
India in the post-Buddliistic ages. I'hc animals' that were exempted from 
enpture, molestation and slaughter, and maintained in the Abhaya-vauas^ or 
‘ Forests of safety, ’ arc ; — 

(1) Ijirds, deer and other animals living in liie forests under state pro- 
tection, as well as fishes in the ponds therein. 

(2) Those birds, fishes, deer, and other animals th.at do not prey upon 

•life. 

(3) Calves, bulls, and milch-cows. 

(4) Ocean animals resembling elephant, horse, man, ox, or ass. 

(5) Fishes in rivers, lakes and canals. 

(6) A few game-birds, specially named as follows : cranes in rivers, 
lakes and canals, ospreys, sca-eagles, gallinules, swans, flamingoes, &(\, Brah- 
Jiiaiiy ducks, pheasants, fork-tailed shrikes, partridges, cuck(;o.s, peacocks, 
parrots, Turdtts salica (maina). 

(7) Those birds and beasts that were regarded as sacred those 

emuncrated in Asoka’s Rock-Edict V). 

^ Law’.s Sliidient pp. Tim protoetioii of birds in a^rkmlfciiral conntrifs is .1 

nei'ossity as worin-oalois. C/. tho wroOdnvl (‘ondition of Fronch agri<*ulfcin*o ns a 
rosult of the imUserimlnatc dcstruoUou of birds. 
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Even such a list, if we had it in Sukraniti, would not have been suffi. 
dent for the purposes of linding out the locult of ihe Fauna and of the authors 
who described it ; for (i) a study of the Zoological geography^ of India would 
indicate that these are more or Jess miifornily distributed throughout the coun- 
try, and (ii) the commercial history would sliow that fauna have been imported 
to long distances from their native habitats as articles of commerce. 

But Sukraniti refers to animals only incidentally as it were; the natural 
presumption being that the nature-studies in it, as far as the fauna is concerned, 
are not probably the result of any direct local or personal experience, but are 
derived from the perusal of works on the subject or the store-house of floating 
Zoological literature. If, again, personal or local experience be admitted, no 
conclusive evidence as to the home of the authors can be secured, since the 
animals may be brought from place to place for purposes of sale. 

The existence of camel-corps in the army seems to be a special feature 
of Sukraniti and might point to the locality where camels abound,* 

But camels have been important in Indian economic life since at least the 
days of Arthastxstra. Thus, among the duties of the superintendent of pastures^ 
in Chandragupta’s Empire, was the regulation of the grazing of cattle. “As to 
the kind of animals that were allowed admission into the grazing grounds, 
we have information fi om two passages. I'he first passage mentions that a 
herd may be of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses or mules. 
The second passage, which appears in a different context, refers to cows, horses, 
and camels as being the animals which flourish on pastures and are the source 
of power to the king.” 

If camels be recognised to be a * source of power to the king * by llic 
Prime Minister of the first Empire-builder in India, it is not difficult to ^cc 
chat the camel-corps should have been a regular institution in the war- 
establishment of Hindu kings of any importance. Even if their territory did 
not include areas specially fit for camel-life, rulers would find no difficulty in 
importing them as articles of coniincrcc for purposes of conveyance, peaceful oi 
military. It may be <»l,\scrved that, as marketable commodities, animals, thoiit!li 
less mobile than metals and precious stones, are more so tlian flora ; the ‘ mar- 
ket’ for them is therefore widei aiul more extensive. 

As for the habitat of camels, it has to be noted, that they are“ nowhere found 
in a wild state.’’* Again, tf> quote from Blanford’s Mammalia in the Fauna oj 
British Indin^ “It is unknown in the wild state, and altliough Bactrian camels have 
been found wild by Prejvalski and others in the deserts east of Yarkand, therein 
but little doubt that these wild individuals are descended from tame ancestor^.’' 

■file result is, that camels are to be seen wherever there are people ricli 
enough to need and have a ‘ demand ’ for them. The mention of cam< N< 

* Chai)toi’ V. hidiuu Empire Vol I, in I lie J mperiai (iaarl Ircroi’ JiHlia. 

* A.S Prof. Yogosliohandra I’ay .suggests in ii footnote to Raliiapariksd. 

* Law’s HtndicSf p. 27. 

* Satnral Hislorifnf Indian Manimalin by Storii(laU3 (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta* 
1884), p. 518. 
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and existence of camel-corps, therefore, do not necessarily point to the natural 
habitat of these animals, but solely to the power, prosperity and importance 
of the persons who command them. 

Just as in the case of minerals vve could not come to any reasonable con- 
clusion as to the locale of the Sukra authors, so also liere we have to confess 
inability to point to any geographical environment which might leave its 
stamp on the work. We proceed now to give an account of the various 
species of fauna referred to in Sukraniti J 

Section 5. 

Mammalia in Sukrauiti, 

Reserving for subsequent treatment the agricultural live-stock and animal- 
corps, we notice here the various orders of fauna treated by the Siikra authors. 

(a) Primates, 

Tlie monkey* is one of the animals whose sensitiveness to poison should 
he availed of in tlic detection of deleterious and malefic ingredients in the king’s 
food. The test is supplied by the fact that at tlie very sight of poisoned 
food, monkeys pass stools. 

The Sukra authors have recorded also the tradition of monkeys being 
f(jllowcrs of the hero of tlie Rdmayana. There has never been a virtuous king 
like Rama, of whom even monkeys'* accepted service.” Again, “ Fate was 
certaiidy unfavourable to Riivana, when he met with discomfiture from even 
one monkey^ on tlic occasion of Vaii abhangaP 

ih) Carnivora, 

There are three families of this order in Sukraniti — Cats, Dogs and Bears. 

/. FelidoSj 

The Felidte or Family of Cats is represented by (i) the Lion, (2) the 
Tiger, (3) the Fishing cat. 

In Sukraniti, the lion is the embodiment of btrength® and prowess. The 
aiitlu^rs liave illustrated the strength of unity hy drawing the analogy of the union 
of threads. “ The unity of opinion possessed by the Many is more powerful than 
the king. The rope that is made by a combination of many threads is strong 
enough to drag the non.” 

1 he lion is the king of animals, and hence is used hy all Sanskrit authors 
for comparison with the ruler of men. Lioii-cuhs are like priiiccs ; in the 
section dealing with tlie management of princes vve are told that ” even when 
well-governed, if they get a slight opening, they forthwith kill the protector, as 
lion-cubs kill the elephant at the first opportunity.” 

Lions were tamed’ in those days. The taming of lions has supplied an 

* 1889-01, p. 558. ^ Sukra I, 053-57. 

Sukra IV, vii, 838-39. * Sukra V, 114-15. 

* Sukra IT, 85-37. ’ Sukra T, 111-13. 


’ Sukra IV, i, 48-49. 
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ilIustratio/1 in statecraft. “ One should bring friends and foes to hay by 
appropriate methods, just as snakes, elephants and lions arc tamed/' 

riie tiger* is one of the animals with which the king is advised to .sport in 
the forests, and which is to be used by him for extirpating the undesirable, f.e’ , 
seditious or intriguing," relatives in the interest of the stale’s prosperity. 

riger-hunting was certainly one of the adventurous feats of both rulers and 
men ; among the general rules of morality we have the advice that one should 
not go alone to attack snakes, tigers^ and thieves. 

riie tiger is known to be inferior in position to the lion. It 
is also stated that the king should promote the soldiers’ strength and 
valour by organising hunting excursions against tigers'* and big game. 

Thus we read that, just as even the tiger® and the elephant cannot govern 
the lion, the king of bcast.s, so all the councillors combined are unable to control 
the king, who acts at his own sweet will. 

'I'he tiger is also known to be untamable, hence the advice, ‘‘Association 
with tiger,® fire, snake, and other ferocious animals is not goc^l. Even when 
served, the king and tliesc things can never be friends to any body.” 

It has to be remarked that Sukra authors know of the lion and the tiger as 
animals belonging to the same tribe, the Felidte. In the section on construc- 
tion of images of gods and their vaha^/as (vehicles or conveyancevS or symbols), 
we have the following rules ; “ The tiger'' has the form of a cat, yellow colour, 

black marks (stripes), huge physique and no manes. 'I'he lion has a thin waist, 
large eye-brows, big eyes, a young appearance, manes, grey colour and black 
marks, fhe difference between the lion and the tiger is only in manes and 
mai ks, not in appearance.” fhe fact that these animals belong to the same 
family is known by^ the; proverb common enough in Intlia that the cats are aunts 
of these animahs. 


The tiger is one of the animals that have supplied emblems and seals of 
state, riius, on the authority of the famil classic, Fatlinappali, Mr. Aiyangar 
says in Ancient /W/^i ® “ They did not forget in those day^s to maintaiti a 
regular customs establishment, the officials of which piled up the grain and 
stored up the things that couhl not immediately be measured and appraised, 
leaving them in the dockyards carefully sealed with tlic tiger signet of the king.” 

The cat® is the animal tlie licstre of whose eyes has supplied the name for 
the moving rays of a gem, called Vaiduryya. The habits of the fishing cat arc 
well-known to the Snkia antliors. In the supplementary chapter dealing with 
the political morality of rulers, .Sukraebaryya advises the king always to be on 
the li:)ok out for oj)fH)rtun ities. “ One should wait guardedly^ like the cat*° and 


' Sukra 1, 

' Sukra TI, 55-50. 

’ Sukra HI, im, 

Sukra IV, vii, 830-ol. 
^ Sukra IV, iv, 331-35. 


" Sukra IV, vii, 31-35. 
^ Sukra Til, 518 519. 

^ P. 66. 

^ Sukra IV, ii, 92. 
Sukra V, 8-9. 
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the fowler, and by creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has 
been ruined by vices.*' 

n. Canidee, 

The Canidae or the Dog-Farnily is poorly represented. Fhere are no 
references to jackals, foxes or wolves. Only the common dog has been 
mentioned. It stands for a contemptible miserable creature in the following 
Burns-Iikc ultra-socialistic statement of Sukracharyya : ** Docs not even the 
(log ^ look like a king when it has ascended a royal conveyance ? Is not the 
king justly looked upon as a dog by the poets ?” 

The idea is that the ki»ig does not look magnificent unless he is attended 
by the retinue of officers arid the regal insignia as well as the i'>araphei nalia. 
The king alone is no more than a dog, i cannot command awe and reverence 
of the people. Truly, 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man is the gowd for a’that. 

«:• 5|c ^ O 

You see you birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wlia struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 

Though hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s but a coof for a’that.” 

/«. Ut'sidw. 

The Ursidae or Bear-Family is likewise not important in Sukraniti. One 
species has been mentioned and that only once, riie timid horses arc known 
to be those that have snakc-like tongues and the colour of bears. “ Evidently 
the black bears^ are referred to, which are covered with long coarse hair, in- 
habit some of the hottest parts of India, are generally very timid and arc easily 
tamed. 

{c) Rodentia. 

Only one Family of this order has been mentioned in Sukraniti, Rats 
and Mice, 

The Muridae or Rat-Family is represented by common rats. Their 
sensitiveness to poison has been mentioned by the authors as one of the tests 
for exaFiiining the food of the king. At the very sight of poisoned food the 
rats* become excited.” 

(r/) Uagulala. 

” To this order belong elephants, horses, rhinoceros, tapirs, oxen, antelopes, 
gnats, sheep, deer, camels, and swine, besides several generic forms not now 
found in India. Some of these, however,— for instance, aspecies of giratle and 
hippopotamus inhabited the country in past times. All the ^nost valuable 
domestic animals are ungulates.” 

From this statement of Hlanford it might be naturally expected that the 
ungulates siiould be copiously represented in Sukraniti. In fact it is so ; and 

' SuUra I, 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 330. 

® Indiatt Empire, Vol. 1, Chap. 5, p, 223, in the Imp. Gazet. Scries. 

’ Siikra 1, 054-57. 
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whenever there is n. general reference to animals or an enumeration of severnl 
species, vve may take it to imply the iiugiiJates, Reserving the agricultural 
and military live-stock, the elephants, horses, camels and bulls for scparatr 
treatment, vve mentioM below the various contexts in wliich tlie other families 
of the ungulates have been referred to by the Sukra authors. 

f. Cnpndce. 

rile Capricia' or Cioat-Family has been well-represented in vSukraniti. 
Of course the disiinction between goats and antelopes cannot be traced in it 
Among the references to cattle, without any specification, goats are to be under- 
stood as belonging to them. And in those passages where one or two animals 
have been mentioned by name and the others are referred to by an “etc.,” goats 
should certainly be counted. 

Some of the officers in tlie Department of Live-stock in Hindu States are 
in charge of goats, ^ sheep, cows <Src. Only such persons arc to he appointed 
as are skilful in tending and nourishing them and who have love for those 
animals. 

I'hc goat is known to he a very stupid animal. I'he stupidity of a 
man, vain through possession of wealth, is thus described I hc man who 
is proud of his wealth docs not know of his own infamy, just as the goat* 
uses his urine to wash his own uriue-sccuied mouth m* face.’' 

The comparative prices ' of sheep, g(jaLs and cows arc given below ; 
Ordinary : 

She-goat = \ cow [ \ silver pnla ( Rs. 4)]. 

Shc-shcep = \ she-goat = J cow ] = Ks. 2] 

Extraordinary : 

Cow — 8 or 10 silver Palas = l^s. 64 or So. 

She-goat or shc-shcep = i silver pa I a = Rs. 8. 

The Public Finance (^f SiikracliAryya recognisc.s goats and other animal', 
as important national resources to be lapj)ed in the interest of the state. 1 ! ^ 
king should lealise f)nc-eigluli of the increase cd’ goats,‘^ and onc-sixtccnii' 
of the milk of shc-goals, 'I he paymci.n s are to be in kind, it appear.s. 

a. Ovidw. 

The Ovidft^ or Sheep-Family has received ihc same treatment in Siikra- 
niti as the Capridre. We have seen in connexion w ith goats the rules about 
the appointment of oflicers fv>r the management of the royal live-stock. I lie 
prices of sheep also have been given above in the comparative statement, 
riie wool® derived from the fleece of the sheep is, like silk, an important article 
of the i«>yal huiisclnjhi ; and trained men have to be appointed to look after 
these stiifTs. 

' SuU ra 11, 

' Siikia III, 179 -t.S{). 

* Sukra IV, ii, l8S-Li)2. Tho History ol* Indian Pri<ios will he do.ilt. widi in tlio cli 
on tho Data nf Aucinil Iiurmn Erniinniirs. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 239-240. 

‘Siikrall, 807-308. 
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The state revenue from sheep is indicated in the following regulation ; 
riie king should have one-eighth of the increase of sheep, ^ and one-sixteenth 
of the milk of the female animals. The rule is thus exactly the same as in the 
case of goats. 

tVi. Cervidce, 

The Cervidae or Deer-Family is celebrated in Indian classical poetry. 
The elongated eyes of the anijiial are the roiiclistone of beauty in visual 
organs, according to the .sesthetic sense of damsels idealisd by Hindu poets, 

! he animal is also appreciated for its gentle atul tame disposition, and is the 
invariable stock-in-trade of auth )rs f)!* describing peaceful hermitages of 
ascetics and saints. I he deer is known to be very b)iid of music. In Rajput 
school of painting, the deer is the conventional symbol* for one of the tunes 
or Raginis, called the Tori, Sukracharyya. in describing the Fi.sav osor things 
enjoyment which overpower the character of liuman beings, refeis to the 
cifccts of deliglitful sound even upon lower creatures: “ I'hedcer,^ winch 
is innocent, feeds upon grass and blades and can roam far and wide, seeks 
death attracted by the music of the tempter.” I bis fondness ol the deer for 
music has been again referred to in connexion with statecraft. “One should 
always do good of those whom one intends to ruin. The fowler sings sweet 
in order to entice and kill the deer.”* 

riie Department of Live-stock should make provisioti for stabling the 
animals. 'Lhc following rule ahoiu deer applies equally to goats, sheep, &c. : 

“ Houses should he built t<.)wards the west for cows, deer,® camels, elephants and 
other animals.” The rule fo! the appointment of men in charge of animals is the 
^amc in all cases. We are tolci that each species should have a separate staff 
of officers: '*'rhe king should npp)int separately the heads (T elephants, 
horses, chariots, infantry, cattle, camels, deer,® birds, gold, jewels,” &c. The 
qualilicariuns of such men have been already noted in connexion with goats 
and sheep. The leaping of the deer is well-known and supplies the technical 
term fora pace of horses: “ Tlie j^luta movement is that in winch the horse leaps 
with all the four legs like the deer.”’ 

The prices of deer have not been noticed, nor also the revenue derived 
Troni them. 

tv, Sutdee. 

J'he Suidae or Boar-Family has supplied an avalAra or incarnation of 
Visiiu, as we have previously noticed, in Hindu mythology. In the Suhratthi 
we do not read much of it. 1 he tradition is recorded tliat one of the sources of 
pearls is the hog," 

' TV,ii ,2aii-IO. 

’ Seo Ooomaraswiiiny’s Hcleclcd Examples of Indian Aet, 

Sukra I, '2t)3-4. Soo also 111, 

^ Siikra V, 112-0:). 

" Sukra I, 450. 

' Sakra ll, 237-238. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 294. 

“ Sakra IV, ii, 117-18, 
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(^) Cetacea, 

The whale is known to be an aquatic animal. It is symbolical of huge 
size. Sukrachdryya teaches man humility by the following illustration : “One 
should remember that there is the animal which devours the devourer of 
whales,^ R^ghava is the devourer of that even, and there is the destroyer of 
RAghava.” So the rule* is that the wise man should never consider “ 1 am 
superior to all, I am more learned than others.” 

Section 6. 

Aves in Sukraniti, 

Birds* are mentioned along with the cattle and other animals as some of 
the attractions of the place where the capital city is to be built. The economic 
importance of this department of Fauna is further shown in Snkraniti by the 
provision for the appointment of a special staff to look after the birds* main- 
tained by the state. Some of the battle-orders in which troops are enjoined to 
be arrayed indicate careful observations of the limbs of the aves and their 
habits, &c. 

(rt) Passeres^ 

Passeres® constitute more than half of the Birds of India; but only one 
family of this order has been mentioned in Sukraniii, e.g., the Eulabetidae, The 
bird gackle, talking maina or hill maina which belongs to this family is to be 
used in the examination of royal food. The toxicological principle is the fact 
that the bird begins vomiting at the very sight of poisoned food.® 

(A) Coccyges^ 

riie cuckoos belong to the Cuculidse Family of this order. The shout of 
the bird is traditionally known to be sweet and has been much poetised both in 
the east and west. In advising people to learn restraint and gentleness in 
speech, Sukracharyya remarks that ” the voices of the drake red with passion, 
the cuckoo^ and the peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and the 
wise.” It requires to be noted here that poets have not bestowed much atten- 
tion on the talking mainA which has the wonderful power of imitating human 
voice. 

(c) Psittaci, 

To this order belong the parrots, which can be made to acquire human 
voice like hill mainAs. Among the qualifications of persons to be appointed to 
the Department of Live-stock, one is the ability to teach parrots,® (and birds 

^ Sukra 111, 140-47. 

• Sukra 111, 444-45. 

■ Sukra I, 425-28. 

- Sukra II, 237-38. 

• Indian Empire, Vol. I, p, 239, in Imperial Oa^etteer, 

• Sukra 1, 654-57. 

’ Sukra 1, 337-88. 

• Sukra II, 300-02, 
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generally). Sukr^chfiryya refers again to the educability of these birds in the 
following lines : 

‘‘The elephant, the horse, the ox, the child, the wife and the parrot’ get 
the qualities of their teachers through association.** 

{d) Accipifres. 

To this order belong the Indian birds of prey. The Syena or hawk is the 
only bird mentioned in Sukranlti that may be placed in one of the families of 
this very great order. One of the qualifications of men to be appointed in 
charge of birds and animals is the knowledge and skill of catching hawks* by 
appropriate enticements. They must know when such birds fall victims to 
arrows. This bird has supplied a technical term to military science. One 
of the forms of battle array is known to be the syena or hawk-order or order 
with two wings. Ihc soldiers are to be arrayed in this form when the 
enemy is known to have placed danger ahead,'* />, when the army has to 
encounter a front attack. It is the order in which the wings^ are large, the 
throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. 

{e) ColumbcB, 

Pigeons or Treroninae are common Indian birds belonging to theColumbae 
order. This bird also has supplied the form of a battle order called after it 
tlic Krauncha Vyuha^ or Pigeon array. It is to be formed according to the 
nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the movements of 

pigeons in the sky. It is that order in vhich the neck is thin, the tail medium 

and the wings thick, 

(/) Gallince, 

This order comprises the common Game Birds of India, e.g.^ pea-fowls, 
jungle-fowls, pheasants, partridges, quails, &c. This order is well-represented 
in Sukraniti. 

The peacock’s divided note is called feeka in Indian literature, and the bird 
itself is held sacred eg. by several ruling dynasties. It is the vhhana of the 
war-god Kdrtikeya. Sukra authors, as we have seen above,have recorded the 
tradition about its voice. ^‘ The man who is popular speaks sweet words like 
the notes of the peacock.*’® ** But the voice of the peacock is not so sweet as 
that of the good and the wise. So one should use pleasant words both to 

good men and enemies. The sensitiveness of peacocks to poisons is a test to 

be utilised in the examiaatioii of royal food ; for at the sight of poisons, 
toxicologists say, peacocks begin to dance.’’ The feathers® of the bird are 
known to the Sukra authors as possessing bright lustre ofemerald or p^chf. 
Its long neck has also been observed. Fhe gait of the horse is called 

' Sukra III, 582-683. " Sukra IV, vii, 550-58. 

• Sukra II, 300-302. * Sukra 1, 385-88. 

® Sukra IV, vii, 627-28. ’ Sukra I, 654-57. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 660. * Sukra IV, ii, 87. 
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when it runs with contracted legs, neck raised like that of the peacock^ and half 
the body trembling. 

The juijgle-foivl or the cock‘d is known to cry at the very sight of poison. 
This supplies a test to the medicnl officers superintending the royal kitchen. 

The tittira or partridge has been referred to onl}^ once. It is stated that 
the men in charge of birds should be competent enough, among other tilings, 
to domesticate the partridges,® 

(g) Grallce. 

riie Gruida? or Crane-Family is one of the many families belonging to 
this order that has been mentioned in Sukraniti. Cranes get intoxicated^ at 
the sight of poisons. Hence, their utility to men and especially to princes who 
should always have their food examined before meals. 

( 4 ) A nserees. 

Ducks belong to this order. 1 hese birds begin to limp* at the very sight 
of poisons. 'I'his sensitiveness is to be utilised by the medical men of the palace. 
Drakes or Swans or Ganders arc also famous in Indian poetry as emblematic 
of passionate love. Their notes are known to be sweet like tliosc of the cuckoo 
and the peacock. I'lius we have the advice regarding cultivation of restraint 
and gentleness in speech : The voices of the drake® red with passion, the 
cuckoo, and peacock arc not so attractive as those of the good and the wise.” 

Suction 7* 

Reptiles in Sukraniti. 

According to the Fauna of British India (1890-1900) there are altogctliei 
153 genera containing 558 species of reptiles in India. I'hesc belong to three 
orders: (i) Emydosaiiria or tlx ocoffi\es \ (2) or rortoises and Tunics 

and (3) Squamala or Lizards and Snakes. 

rhe Reptiles of India’ ai e far more numerous than mammals and more 
destructive to butnaii life ; snake-bites alone cause more deaths than all the 
wild beasts together.” 

It is not strange, therefore, that Reptiles should have made a deep 
impression on the life, habits and thought or lileraiiire and art of the people of 
India in ancient and mediteval times. Sukraniti is full of references to reptiles, 
especially to snakes, indicating the great familiarity of the authors and their 
countrymen with these species of Fauna, whether tiiey willed it or no. 

(a) Emydusauria. 

The wa/tara or alligator is a very familiar river animal. It has left its 
inlluence on Hindu religion, art and industry. It is sacred to the goddeb^ 
Gangd, one of the national rivers of the Hindus. I'he goldsmiths and jeweller^ 

' Sukra IV’’, vii, 21)7-08. * hJukra 1, C04-67. 

• Suki-a T, 054-57. " Ihid, 

a Sukra II, 297-208. " Sukra 1, 887-338. 

’ ImperiuL Guxelteer of India -Itidiau Kmpii'e, Yol. I, Chap. V, Zpology* 
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manufacture the alligator pattern of ornaments and decorative devices much 
anpreciated by connoisseurs. I he national taste of the people also finds satis- 
faction in the alligator shapes perpetuated in sculpture and painting. 

Nor is this all. riiis family of reptiles lias contributed a technique to 
military science or Dhanurveda, Ihus, according to Sukraniti^ one of the 
recognised Battle-orders is the alligator array’ in which the commander should 
.'irrange his troops when he has to face an opposition in the front. I his vyuha 
or array* is described as that form which has four legs, long and thick mouth 
and two lips. There is no doubt tliat the formation is based on a correct 
observation of the external organs of the animal. 

{b) Chelonia^ 

Tortoises are sacred to the goddess Yamuna, another holy river of the 
Hindus in upper India. Like the Boar, this species of Fauna has contributed 
an avatara, or one of the lo divine incarnations, to Hindu mythology. I'he 
.'inimalhas been referred to only once in a passage that describes at once its 
physique as well as an important feature of the material civilisation of ancient 
India. Ihc Sukra ideal of road-making is given in the following line: I'hc 

loads 5le to be made like tlie hack of a tortoise'* (/>., high in the middle), and 
>houUl be provided with drains on both sides for the passage of water.” 

tortoise* shells seem to have been some of the articles of trade in the 
early Christian era. The Peripliis records that from the port of Muziris on the 
Arabian coast, famous also in Famil classics, the list of exports included 
among other things tortoise shell from the golden Chersonese or from the 
islands off the coast of Linuirikc.” 

(^:) Squamafa, 

'flic dangerous character of snakes is too well-known. But bad men are 
more dangerous than they. The advice, therefore, is that “ one should associate 
rather with snakes® whose mouths contain poison and whose faces have been 
darkened b}' the smoke of lire exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad 
men.” 

Like the tiger, the snake is also emblemical of fury and vehemence. One 
of the attributes of the king is fury and prowess, lie is therefore naturally 
compared with a snake,® and officers arc advised to approach him with 
caution. 

The snake is never to be pitied or neglected. ‘‘ The snake,’ the lire, the 
wicked man, the king, the son-in-law, the nephew, the disease, and the enemy 
-these are not to be regarded as being too small.” Expeditions against snakes* 
enlist, therefore, have been common. I'he advice is ” one should not go alone 
to attack snakes, tigers and thieves ” 

Another reference to dangerous things includes snakes also. “Association 

* Sukra vii, 527, 528. •* Siikra 1, 527-28. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 600. - Sukra ^150-5 1 

* Sukra 1, 531-32. ' Sukra III, 212-13. 

Aiyangar — Ancient India, p. 65. " Sukra 111, 323. 
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With tiger, fire, snake ^ and other ferocious animals is not good. Even when 
served, the king and these things can never be friends to anybody,*’ 

Snake-charming* was practised, as even now. The power of the snake- 
charmer over the snake supplies a very characteristic analogy : ** The minister 

masters the king by the force of mantra (charm or counsels), just as the snake- 
charmer subdues the snake.” 

Of the above extracts, four come from a single chapter, that on the general 
rules of morality. As all the references are but casual, they indicate the 
enormous impression made by venomous snakes on the general thought of the 
people. 

The same topic about the natural or ingrained maleficence of snakes is 
harped on in the following verses : ** Instructions to foolish people are the 

causes of their anger, not pleasure; just as the drinking of water by snakes’* 
is for the making of poison, not of nectar.” 

Sukra authors have recorded the tradition of gems being borne on the 
heads of snakes. ” The gem on the head of the snake* is the best of all, of very 
great splendour, but very rare. Snakes* are also said to constitute one of the 
sources of pearls. The real explanation of the popular idea has been given in 
the chapter on mineralogy. The snakes have to pick up bright stones in their 
mouths when they move about in the dark. 'Fhesc stones are their lamps, so 
to speak, and serve the purpose of pointing out their paths. 

The snake has contributed one battle-formation named after itself. I lie 
vyAla or snake array* should be devised by the commander when the danger 
is on all sides. It looks like the snake,'* 

Further references to snakes are given below : — 

(1) As an ordeal or divya : I'lic accused has to swallow poison or catch 
the poisonous snake" by the band ; and if he gets scot free, his innocence 
is proved ; otherwise not. 

(2) The earth swallows the king who does not fight, and the Brahman 
who does not go abroad, just as the snake® swallows the animals living in the 
holes. 

(3) One should keep five cubits from the carriage, ten cubits from the 
horse, one hundred cubits from the snake,*® and ten cubits from the bull. 

* Siiki-a III, r»l8-li). 

* Snkia III, 

•\Siik'ra IV, i, 

’ .Sukra IV, ii.OO. 
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Section 8. 
Pisces in Sulcraniti. 


Fishes and Fish life arc well-known to Sukra authors. Fishing and angling 
must have been familiar practices. Thus one of the illustrations in Sukranlti 
about the bad effects of the inclination to satisfy the sense of taste, one of the 
classical vyasanas or vices, is drawn from ang. ing: “ Flie fish/ though it dives 
into unfathomed depths and lives in distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat 
for death ** The fish is thus the object lesson for the danger from rasa or taste. 
I'his fact has been recorded again : “The deer, the elephant, the fly, the bee, 
and the fish* — these five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and 
taste respectively.” 

Fish-eating’ is also known ; but it is described as a local custom confined 
to madhyadesa. riie limits of the country indicated by it have been discussed in 
the chapter on Geography, It has been suggested that the ideal advocated or 
‘norm’ represented by the Sukra authors is one of vegetarianism, fish-eating 
being something abnormal. It has to be noted that in SukranTti there is no 
mention of fishermen as a class,^ fishing as a kala, or realisation of revenue 
from that industry. It may be surmised that it is not one of the statc-rccognised 
occupations of the country according to Sukraniti, tiic people among whom or 
for whom it was compiled being generally abstemious in the matter of fish and 
meat diet. 

Fishes are known to be sources of pearls.® 

Like the tiger, the fish also supplied an emblem of kings. In the ramil 
classic, Epic of the Anklet, (2nd cent. A.D.) “ there are a number of refer- 
ences throughout the work to the erecting of the fish-emblem® on the 
Himalayas.*** 'Fhese achievements arc clearly' ascribed to the reigning 
rarjdyan in Canto xvii.” 

Section 9. 

Invertebrates in Sukranlti, 

Sukraniti is not so rich in observations regarding habits, habitats and 
organs, &c., of invertebrates as of vertebrates, especially Aves and Reptiles. 

Conches belonging to the Mollusca class of Invertebrates arc very impor- 
tant in Hindu religious ceremonies. 'Fhe notes produced by blowing the 
shells of these molluscs with the mouth are integral features associated with 
auspicious and purificatory occasions. In Sukraniti these are mentioned 
together with drums, trumpets, pipes &c., as ware-paraphernalia to indicate by 
their sounds, like bugles, the construction of battle-arrays. They are also 
known to be the sources of pearls,* like snakes, fishes, &c. Their colour is 


* 8wkra I, 209-210. • 

* Sukra III, 83-34. 

* Sukra IV, v, 05-90. 

^ SwkpaJT, 390-411. 
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characteristic. The teeth of horses' acquire this colour from the twenty-first 
year. 

Vardtis or cowries are also smaller species of the same order important 
in Indian economic life as a form of what is technically called ‘‘money.*’ These 
are the lowest coins for the standard of value and medium of exchange. They 
are mentioned in Sukraniti only in connection with currency,® as indicating its 
unit. 

A third species, belonging to tlic Mollusca, mentioned in Sukraniti, is known 
to be the most prolific source of pearls. It is the oyster-sliells ’ Jt is the 
pearls derived from these shells that arc used in ornaments, for these alone 
can be bored or pierced,' 

Besides molluscs, tlie Sukrn authors have referred to several tiny insects 
belonging to ihe Inverfebrafa, Like the fish, the fly® is an object lesson for one of 
the six vyasianas (»r vices of Hindu Kthics. The tly gets death by falling siul- 
denl^' into the lamp, because of its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the 
light of the wick in a mild Innip.” '1 he danger of men from pleasures of rupa 
or sight is thus illustrated by the case of the fly. Similarly, the bee® illustrates 
the danger from or smell. “ Tlie bee which has the power of cutting 

holes, and can fly with wings, gets, however, caught within a lotus because of 
its desire for smell.” Ibis lecture on the necessity for the control of the 
senses and the practice of self-restraint is repeated in the chapter on General 
Rules of morality; “ The antelope, the elephant, the fly, the bee and the 
fish — tliese five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste res- 
pectivcl}'.** So one should duly enjoy these things with restraint. 

Another characteristic of bees has been recorded. At the very sight of 
poisoned food bees® begin to hum. I'liis supplies a very good test for the 
detection of poisons, and is utilised by toxicologists. 

Ants and W(^rms have been referred to in .Sukraniti — gencrically tu 
indicate the meanest and minutest creatures of the animal world in the lines 
describing the ideal of ahtmsci or charity, incicy and philanthropy that pcc)[)lc 
should hold before themselves : ” One sliould serve as far as possible people 
who are out of employment, who are diseased, and who are aggrieved ; shouhl 
always look upon even ants and worms** as oneself ; and even if the enemy be 
harmful, should be doing goncl to Iiim.” 


Section lo. 


Agricultural Live-stock in Sukraniti, 


We have mentioned above that the Ungulates of the Vertebrate kingdom 
supply all the more important animals of domestic, social, and economic life. In 


* SiikralV,\’ii, «‘2l-24. 
^ Sukra IV, i, 234. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 117-118. 
‘ Sukra IV, ii, 123, 
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this section we propose to deal with the animals specially useful in agriculture. 
Such animals are (i) Bulls and bullocks, (2) Cows, (3) Buffaloes, both male and 
female, (4) Sheep, (5) Goats, (6) Horses and ponies, (7) Mules and donkeys, 
18) Camels.* We have already disposed of slieep and goats in a previous 
section ; and, as in Suki aniti, camels and horses arc put specially to military 
purposes, we reserve their treatment for a subsequent section. Bulls also have 
been mentioned as drauglic cattle for the military establishment, but their 
importance in agriculture and ordinary conveyance is, however, well-known. 
We proceed, therefore, to cull from Sukranlti all references to cattle, ploughs, 
carts, &c., that have any bearing on agriculture. 

Both agriculture and pasture are included in the list of topics dealt with 
in the science of Vdrld, which coincides more or less with the modern science 
or art of Economics. “In ydr/d* are treated interest, agriculture, commerce 
aiKl preservation of cows.*' As Varia is a branch of learning recognised in the 
curriculum of studies for princes, we may take it that matters connected with 
veterinary science, agricultural live-stock, entomology, &c , such as they were, 
had to be studied by persons who were called upon to rule over the destinies of 
mankind. 

riie cattle, however, affect the people more than princes. In Sukraniti 
vve therefore have references to agriculture and the breeds of animals employed 
in it, specially in connexion with the activities of the people. Sukrachftryya 
has described the tending of cattle and cultivation of lands as two of the 
occupations of Vaisyas,’ and the driving of pKmgh as one of the occupations 
of Sudras.** It is difiicult to see the difference between cultivation of lands and 
drawing of ploughs, unless the former implies supervision or high class 
intcdlectual work in connexion with agriculture, and the latter purely mechanical, 
inanuni work. Whether Vaisya or Sudra, the cultivator certainly forms an 
important member of Sukr^charyya’s social system with his own customs, 
rites, traditions. It is, therefore, definitely laid down as a juristic principle that 
The cultivators should have tluir disputes* decided according to the usages 
of their own guiUi, &c.” And the drawing of ploughs is a kala.* 

What would be called “Simple Co-operation ” in modern phraseology is 
indicated in the following rule regarding agricultural life : “The women should 
be assistants’ in ihe functions of males, v;>., agriculture, &c.” VVe have here 
a maxim of the Cottage Industry System rendered natural through the 
organisation of the Joint-Family. 

The only reference to the use of cattle in agriculture is in the lines, on the 
authority of Manu, describing the resort of Brniwianns to this occupation under 
certain conditions,® The conditions are that Ihahmans mu.st have 16 animals 

* In tho Punjab, Sind, and Western Uajputaiia camels are largely used for agricultural 
inip poses Instead of bullocks. 

* Siikra I, 311-12. * Sukra TV, v, 35-36. 
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to their ploughs. Ksatriyas, when they take to agriculture, should have 12 cows. 
The normal number, e.g,^ that for Vaisyas is 8. The Sudras may have 4 cows 
and the Antyajas 2 only. The difference in the number of cattle to be employed 
for the same work according to the caste of the worker, seems to have been 
justified in those days by the idea that, in the case of those whose normal 
occupations were non-agricultural, e. Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, agriculture 
should be looked upon when they do take to it, as an apaddharma ; and as 
they are not used to it, the}^ should have as helpmates a larger number of cattle 
to relieve them of the physical strain than those whose ordinary occupation 
being manual does not require the extraneous help. Fhe authority of Manu 
and other sages has been invoked to prove the legitimacy of agriculture being 
an occupation of Brahmanas. 

The conditions of good cattle arc indicated in the following line : 

“ The cow' with good horns and fine colour, which gives plenty of sweet 
milk, and has good calves has very high value, whether young, small or large.” 

The prices are given below : 

(1) A good cow costs Rs. 8, f>., twice the price of a she-goat.* 

(2) The high price for cows is, however, Rs, 64, or Rs. 80. 

(3) I'he high price of a buffalo'^ is the same as that of the cow or one 

and a half times that, />., R.s. 64 or 80, or 96 or 120. 

(4) The high price for shc-buffaloes^ is Rs. 56 or Rs. 64,1.^., lower than 

that for the male cattle. 

The revenue* from agricultural cattle is realised at the following rates : 

(1) One-eighth of the increase of cows and buffaloes. 

(2) One-sixteenth of the milk of shc-buffaloes. 

The milk® should never be received by the king for his own kith and kin. 

Carts have been referred to — not, however, in connection with agricultural 
purposes, but with the military establishment. But ordinary carts are implied 
in the following proverbs ; “ It is better to be poor first^ and rich afterwards, 
just as it is better to be a pedestrian first and go in a vehicle afterwards.” Also, 
Pedestrianism is belter than using bad vehicles,”'* 

We have just noticed that only the cow has been specifically mentioned in 
Sukraniti as the agricultural live-stock. But much information on this head is 
not available from it. It requires to be noted, however, that the SukKi authors 
represent one of those stages in the history of Hindu national sentiment which 
gave concrete shape to the idea of the cow as a divinity. Thus as one 

» Sukra IV, ii, 186-187. • Siikra IV, ii, 196, 

» Sukra IV, ii, 188-189. ‘ Snkra IV, ii, 289-240. 

Sukra IV, ii, 193. • Sukra IV, ii, 258-54. 

’ Sukra III, 569-70. 

* Sukra HI, 572-8. See also the references to carts drawn by horses as the convey* 
ancoB of commanders and governors. V, 162-9, 
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of the most justifiable ** grounds for war,” according to the principles of Interna- 
tional Law advocated by SukrAcharyya, we read what may be compared 
with the cry of Sivaji, the great Hindu monarch of the 17th century: 
“There arc no rules about the proper or opportune time and season for 
vvarfare in cases created by the killing of cows/ women, and Brahmanas.” 
rhe physical considerations of time, place &c., must not weigh when the 
most vulnerable point of national honour and feeling has been touched by the 
adversary. 

It may be possible to find out the age of Sukraniti troni the history of 
this “Doctrine of the Divinity and Inviolability of the Cow’* as a corner- 
stone of Hindu socio-religious system. The work must be attributed to a 
period not preceding the advent of the Musalmans, with their alien creed as a 
formidaole rival to contest the sovereignty of the land with the people of Hin- 
dusthan. 

It may be interesting to add here that in the western countries also 
thinkers have been gradually coming to appreciate the Cow-cult in their 
own way. I'hus to quote from the Encyclopvedia Britannica (Article on Dairy): 

“ If civilised people were ever to lapse into the worship of animals, the 
Cow would certainly be their chief goddess. What a fountain of blessings is 
the cow ! She is the mother of beef, the source of butter, the original cause of 
cheese, to say nothing of shoe-horns, hair-combs and upper leather. A gentle, 
amiable, ever-yielding creature, who has no joy in her family affairs which she 
does not share with man. We rob her of her childrc!i that we may rob her of 
her milk, and we only care for her when the robbing may be perpetrated,” 

Section ii. 

Economic Zoology in Sukraniti. 

The various references in which the Fauna have been mentioned by 
Sukra authors must have given us an idea of the uses which their country- 
men made of the animal world. The importance of animals in military life 
will be dealt with in the next section. In the meanwhile, we shall mention the 
odds and ends of the economic zoology of Sukracharyya that cannot be covered 
by all these. 

Of course milk is one of the most important products of the animal world. 
Among the 64 kalas we have two connected with this, viz,, milking* and churn- 
ing. Similarly, ghee is also mentioned in Sukraniti as an article of great cccno- 
JTiic importance. One of the important items of State Interference in Indian 
Industry and Commerce seems to have been the prevention of Adulteration of 
Foodstuffs. We find even Sukracharyya combatting this evil.* 'Fhe regulation 
is given in the following lines : “ Falsehoods* must not be practised by any one 
with regard to ghee, honey, milk, fat, &c.” Sukrach^ryya’s state is a guardian 

‘ Sukra IV, vii, 463. * Snkra IV, ii, 182. 

* See the articles on Adulteration and Dairy in Encyclopoidia Uvitannica. 

* Sukra 1, 680-2. 
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of the people’s health and wealth, according to what Sidgwick would call 
the ** Socialistic principle.” 

Not these innocent industries only—but even the more cruel and untouch- 
able ones are noticed in Sukraniti. Thus, in addition to the above two kalas 
we have three more connected with animal life in the list of 64 arts: 

(1) Softening of leathers.* 

(2) Flaying of skins from the bodies of beasts.* 

(3) Extraction of oil from flesh (fats).* 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that the chemical and 
mechanical processes allied or auxiliary to the above industries must also have 
been well-known. 

Commerce and Industry in leather must have been important enough. 
We do not find any reference to fishermen as a class or fishing as an occupation, 
as we have already noted. But weread of bird-catchers and leather merchants* 
among other classes of persons who deserve state encouragement. 

And atlc'ist one product of the leather-indiistry was in universal demand, 
e.g.t shoes. Tims, among the general rules of morality to be observed by 
both people and princes, we have the following : ** One should always bear 

medicinal substances in jewels, &c„ consecrated by mantras, have umbrellas^ 
and shoes,* and walk in the streets with eyes fixed on the straight path 
only.” Here we have the ideal of material life that a gentleman of the 
Sukra-days was expected to follow ; and shoes form an item in what would 
have been regarded as the * proper’ or decent dress of a householder. Tliat 
the use "f shot s was common enough would be evident from the fallowing 
happy adage of Sukracharyya also : It is better to cover feet with shues*^ 

than try to cover the whole earth with leather.” 

Flesh or meat as a diet is known to the Sukra authors, but, like fishing, 
eating it is a purely local custom confined to the artisans and artists of Madhya- 

desa.^ 

Worms and Insects* as destroyers of grains are known to Sukra authors. 
They have advised the king not to accumulate for future use tliose that have 
been thus attacked by pests. Information, however, is not copious. 

Dr. Rajendralal has pointed out in his Essay on Dress and Ornament in 
Ancient India that, among the presents brought by princes and potentates of 
various parts of India to king Yudhisthira, teferred to in the Sabhdparva of the 
Mohdbhdraia, various skins are mentioned. The skins of animals that lie in 
holes, and of wild cats, />., the furs of varieties of martin and weasel families, were 
brought by ihe Kambojasof the Hindu Kush ; Blankets by the Abhiras of Gujrat ; 

’ Sukra IV, ili, 18O. * Sukra 111, 8*9. 

* Sukra IV, ili, 181. ” Sukra III, 574. 

* Sukra IV, iii, 187. ’ Sukra IV, v, 0>405. 

* Sukra II, 400-407. • Sukra IV, iii, 60-57. 
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Clothes of the wool of sheep and goats or thread spun by worms (silks) by the 
Scythians, Tukh^ras and Kankas ; housings for elephants by princes of the 
Eastern tribes, lower Bengal, Midnapur, and Ganjam. P^nini also, has not only 
given words for wool, cotton, weaving, cloth, turbans, sewing, &c., but also for 
gives a special rule (IV, iii, 42). Woollen stuffs and furs as well as silks are 
silk for which he mentioned by Valmiki anu ng the constituents of Site’s 
trousseau (Ramayana, I, 74). It may also be added that animal products, e.g,, 
the hair of Yak, Gour, Gayal and other bovine animals living in hills were used 
in the manufacture of one species of chdmaras, or ffy-flappcrs, described in the 
Yukti kalpataru as one of the most important insignia of royalty. Some idea of 
Economic Zoology may be formed from the fact that the author mentions the 
Meru, Himalaya, Kailasa, Malaya, Vindhya, Gandhamadana and other moun- 
tains as the habitats of the animals pudding the requisite hairs of various kinds. 

Dr. Rajcndral^l has described some of the shoes and boots in Hindu hidia 
in his Indo-Aryans. VVe know the tender story of Bharata's placing a pair of 
Rama’s slippers on the vacant throne of Ayodhya to officiate for him during his 
exile. Mediteval Sanskrit authors allude to them pretty frequently. The 
risnu Purdna enjoins all who wish to protect their person never tn be with- 
out leather shoes. Manu forbids the use of others’ shoes (IV, 66), as Sukra 
considers the use of others’ gold and jewels, &c., as a chhala or social offence. 
I he Puran as recommend the use of shoes in thorny places and on hot sand. 
Arrian notices the Indian shoes made of white leather, which, according to the 
description given, inay be identified with the Uriya shoes of to-day. According 
to Mitra the material for these boots and shoes was bovine leather, and even 
the hide of sacrificed cattle. Aswalayana quotes SAnvatya (IV, ix, 24) to men- 
tion the fact that the hide of cattle sacrificed in Sulgava ceremony is fit to be 
converted into shoes and other useful articles. So also hog-skin is a fit 
material for slices according to a Vedic verse quoted by Savara Sw^mi in his 
commentary on the Mimamsa aphorisms. Rajend alal also mentions leather 
bottles, leather jars in Manu), leather straps, strings and bands, leather 

sails, &c. 

The following extract from Mr. Law’s Hindu Polity based on the Artha- 
s^straofKautilya would give an idea of the Economic Entomology or agricultural 
Zoology of the Hindus in the 4th cent. B. C. “ It should be remarked that mea- 
sures fur the extermination of pests were also undertaken by Government. These 
pests generally included rats, locusts, injurious birds and insects and tigers. 
To destroy rats, cats and mungooses were let loose ; some varieties of poison 
were also used for the purpose, l o kill tigers, several kinds of posion were 
in use.” 

On the strength of evidences from Tamil sources bearing on South Indian 
life of the early Christian era, Aiyangar says' : ” Among the woollens we find 
mention of manufactures from the wool of rats which was regarded as parti- 
cularly warm. There are 30 varieties of silks mentioned, each with a 

^ Ancient India p. 65 . 
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distinctive appellation of its own, as distinguished from the imported silks of 
China which had a separate name.’* 

Marco Polo (1792 A.D.) describes Cambay as a port with “great trade in 
hides, which are very well-dressed.” 

According to tlie Dharma Sutra of Baudhayana (i. 2.4), traffic in wool and 
in animals with two rows of teeth (horses, mules, &c.) is a forbidden practice 
in the Dravidian districts,— the locale of this work according to Biihler,— but is 
common among the “Northerners” Western and North-western India, 

according to the geographical terminology of those days recorded by Hiuen 
Thsang also). 

riic following extract from the History of Indian Shipping pp. 77-78 
relates to the traffic in animals in ancient times : “ Lastly, there are several 
other Jdtakas in which we arc told explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, deal 
in birds between Babylon and Benares, and of horses imported by hundreds 
from the North and from Sindh.” The author quotes Tandulanali Jdlaka^ 
Suhanu Jdtaka^ Kundaka-Kucchi-Stmihava-Jdtaka^ Bhyajanuya^/dtaka and 
Ajanna Jdtaka and also Mrs. Rhys Davids* articles in Economic Journal and 
J. R. A. S. for 1901. In the da^ s of Solomon also Indian peacocks, &c., found 
customers in Syria. 

Prof. Mookerji quotes the Baveru^Jdtaka and the opinions of Buhler, Rhys 
Davids and Kcniudy to show that peacocks were first taken to Babylon by 
Indian sea-going merchants in the 6th cent. B.C, 

Section 12 . 

The Animal Corps in Sukranih\ 

Horses, elephants, camels and bulls constitute the animal-corps of the 
Sukra state, fhe general rule about the relative proportion of these animals 
in the army is given in the following line : “ The king should have in the army 
a predominance of footsoldiers, a medium quantity of horse, a small quantity of 
elephant force, equal number of bulls and camels, but never elephants in excess.” 
This is stated more definitely as follows:’* 

Infantry should be 4 times horse. 

Bulls „ J „ 

Camels ,, ,t 

Elephants „ ^2 „ 

Thus the number of elephants is to be the smallest, the bulls and camels 
may be equal in amount or differ as J or J of horse. 

The idea of Sukra statesmen is clearly known from the statement of the 
constituents of the Army in a state whose annual income is Rs, 1,00,000. The 
ruler of such a state^ is advised to have 

(1) 80 horses, {3) 2 elephants. 

(2) 10 camels. (t) 16 bulls. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 45-6. 

• Sukra IV, vii, 47-62. 


* Sukra IV, vii, 41. 
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The budget of expenses on the military live-stock of this ^‘unit ’* of politi- 
cal life is explicitly stated to be as follows: — 

(1) Horse (and Foot) ... ... .. Rs. 48,000 per year. 

(2) Elephants, Camels, Bulls (and Fire-arms)... ,, 4.800 

Total Rs. ... 52,800 

The importance of the department of live-stock to the state would be 
evident from the fact that, together with (1) the Infantry and (2) the Fire-arms 
and other accessories, r.g,, chariots, carts, &c., the horses, elephants, camels and 
hulls constitute more than half of the permanent charges upon the finances 
of the kingdom. It is clear, therefore, that all Hindu financiers and statesmen, 
as well as rulers must have made themselves thoroughly well-grounded in the 
knowledge of habits, habitat, feelings, rations, stabling, embryology, anatomy, 
external characteristics, health, prices, classes, measurements, mettle, &c., of the 
live-stock. It is this which explains the abundance of Zoological lore among 
the Hindus, and the production by their scholars of works on economic zoo- 
logy, veterinary science, physiology, &c., dealing with all the theoretical and 
practical or scientific and utilitarian aspects of Indian Fauna. 

Besides the purely military uses of these animals, Sukraniti records some 
other uses also. The following reference to the animal-force indicates non- 
military as well as military uses; “The elephant,* the camel, the bull, the 
liorse are excellent beasts of burden in the descending order. Carriages arc 
the best of all conveyances except in the rainy season.” 

The use of horses for purposes of conveyance is further referred to 
in what looks like modern “horse-allowances” described in the following 
lines: “ (i) The master of 10 villages, and the commander of 100 troops should 
travel on horseback with attendants; (2) 1 he master of one village also should 
be a horseman ; (3) flic commander of 1,000 troops and the ruler of 100 
villages should each have the conveyance of a chariot or cart and a horse, and 
10 armed attendants should travel on horseback. (4) fhe ruler of 1,000 villages 
should always travel in vehicles carried by men or two horses. (5) I he ruler 
of 10,000 villages can use all vclucles and four horses.” 

The use of elephants, also, as conveyance is granted to the “dignified 
parts ” of the state : “ 'Fhe commander of 10,000 troops should travel on an 

elephant® with 20 attendants.” 

The references to carts or carriages drawn by horses should be noted. 

Horse-Sacrifices have also been incidentally mentioned in Siikraftiii. 
“ Can virtue that is begotten of aswamedha"^ come out of mere recital of hymns ? 
So also, can the virtue arising from mercy come out of punishments ?” The 
analogy is quite worthless, however. The horse to be used in the sacrifice 
would perhaps be called ^ydmakarna^ according to the taxonomy in Sukraniti. 


' Sukra IV, vii, 862-53. ^ Siikra IV, i, 108-9. 

^ Sukra V, 162-168. " Sukra IV, vii, 221-22, 

^ Sukr^ V, W7, . • Sukra I, 622, 
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So also the reIi^*ious ceremony in connexion with the u/sar^a or letting out 
or consecration of bulls is referred to. There is a law of the land regulating 
the people’s action with regard to the custom : “ Those who have let out bulls 

and other animals (after religious observances) must keep them within proper 
control the animals must not be allowed to destroy public property or 

cause damages to the interests of the citizens. 

The following is a general rule of morality to be observed by pedestrians 
while walking, and indicates the degree of danger that is to be feared from the 
animals: *‘One should keep 5 cubits from the carriage, 10 cubits from the 
horse,* 100 cubits from the snake, an<l 10 cubits from the bull.” 

Like the goats, the bulls are also known to Sukra authors to be stupid 
animals. Thus those kings are almost like oxen* (i>., fools) by whom their 
strength (army) is not increased, by whom princes are not made to pay tribute, 
and by whom subjects are not well-protected. 

'The elephant has left its deep mark on Hindu thought. Both Literature 
and Fine arts of the Hindus have preserved the most characteristic representa- 
tions of this animal’s internal and external features The rut gushing out of 
the elephant is a conventional symbol with Hindu poets for the excitement of 
passion in both physical and moral worlds. The havoc created by the animal 
in fury has also been the theme of many a noble specimen of Hindu sculpture 
and literature. 

The moral lessons illustrated by the Sukra authors from the habits of this 
animal are given below : — 

(1) There is a complete analogy between the processes of training 
elephants and the senses of man. “ One should bring to bay or discipline, by 
the hook of knowledge, the elephant** of the senses which is running to and 
fro in a destructive manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things.” This simile 
about wild and unbroken elephants is one of the most common devices in 
Sanskrit literature. 

(2) The elephant is> the object lesson, among other things, of the danger 

from the weakness of Touch-enjoyment: “The elephant* whose stature is 
like the peak of a mountain and who can uproot trees with ease, is, however, 
caught, because of tlic pleasure of contact with the female.” This is expressed 
again, in the following : “ The antelope, the elepliant,® the fly, the bee, and 

the fish — these five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste.” 

Two professions have been incidentally noticed here, e.g,, those of catch« 
ing and training the elephants. 

The elephant is known to be proverbially huge and strong. “ It is only 
the powerful elephant,® that can extricate an elephant from the mud. So 
also, it is a king who can deliver a king who has gone astray.” Again, “ T he 
elephant^ cannot be bound by thousands of bales of cotton.” 

> Sukra 111, 281-2. » Sukra I, 205-6. 

• Sukra I, 249-50. • Sukra III, 33-84. 

» Sukra 1, 193-94. » Sukra IV, vii, 884-86, 

* Sukra IV, vii, 838. 
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But the elephant is no match for the lion ; ‘‘Just as even the tiger and 
the elephant^ cannot govern the lion — the king of beasts — so all the councillors 
combined are unable to control the king, who acts at his own sweet will.” 

We have already referred to the use of elephants as conveyance granted 
to the very high officials of the state. It is also advised that the king should 
tour the city on the back of an elephant,* in order to please the people.” 

Section 13. 

Horses. 

(«) External Anatomy. 

The anatomy and external characteristics of horses were very minutely 
studied. The fact that the Hindus laid down mathematically accurate rules 
for tlie artists to follow and demanded of them a strictly religious observance 
of those rules presupposes, and is an evidence in favour of, the view that they 
were past masters in anatomical surveys of the human and animal bodies, 'fo 
those who would construct the images of horses, Snkracharyya's advice is ; 

If an image is t«) bo made, the appropriate pattern or model shoultl be always 
placed in front. No image can be made witliout a model. So the artist should 
frame the limbs after meditating on the horse* and finding out the measure- 
ments and attributes of horses in the manner indicated above.” “In horses 
all limbs arc made according to a certain proportion with the face.” 

The measurements of horses’ limbs given by Sukracharyya will be 
explained in the section on the anatomy of the vertebrates. 

{J}) Met tic and Worth. 

riie appreciation of horses and their classification according to merit 
depend on the consideration of the following circumstances, both zoological and 
economic : (i) measurements of limbs, (2) certain general aspects and physiog- 
nomical features, and (3) marks on the onimars hotly, feather-rings, &c., 

which are known to be auspicious or inauspicious, also (4) the place from which 
they come. Hut this last has not been described in Snkraiiiti.* 

According to the measurements of limbs, wc get the following tradition re- 
corded by Sukra authors : 


(0 

The best horse® has a face of 

24 angulas or inches. 

( 2 ) 

riie good 

ff ff 

3 ^' 1 , 

»> If 

(3) 

The medium 

ft 

32 

If If 

(4) 

The inferior 

»9 ft 

28 

11 It 


[iV. B. — 5 yavas-=l angiila, according to Sukra. | 


' Sukra IV, vii, 830-31. * Sukra IV, vii, L45-8. 

* Sukra I, 744. * Vide Law’s Hiiidn Politij, p. 36. 

‘Sukra IV, vii, 86-80. 


34 
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The limbs which are to have a fixed proportion with the face should have 
the following nieasurenients : 

(1) Stature* is to be 3 limes face. 

(2) Length „ 4J „ 

(3) Girth or Circumference of belly 3 times face + 3 angulas. 

Tlie measurements given by Sukr^charyya differ from those given in 
Chanakya’s Ar^hasastra^'^ as well as in Aswavaidyaka.'^ 

The classification of horses, according to general physiognomical features, 
has been elaborately treated under 50 heads by Jayadatta in the third chapter of 
his Aswavaldyaka, In his notes on this chapter, Pandit Umeshchandra Gupta 
has quoted passages from Nakula’s veterinary science, Agnipurana, Brihat 
Samhitd^ Hdrdvali^ Antarako^a^i^nd Hemachandra^ but specially from Stikranili. 
riie extracts show similarity' as well as divergence of ideas on the subject. 

The general characteristics of horses regarding features, colour, gait, &c , 
appreciated by Sukra authors are indicated below : — 

(1) 'riiat horse is beautiful* which has a high neck and a low back. 

(2) The horse® with divine attributes, or excellent horse is that which 
has a beardless face, beautiful, smart and high nose, long and high neck, short 
belly, heels and cars, very ssvift speed, voice like the cloud and the gander 
or swan, is neither wicked nor .very mild, has good form or colour and beauti- 
ful circular rings ot feather, 

(3) The following horses arc disparaged: 

(i) those with black legs, or with one white leg,* 

'ii) those rough, grey-coloured or ash-colourcd,'' 

(iii) those with black roof of mouth, black tongues, black lips; or 

throughout black but with a white tail, 

(iv) those with one white mark on the forehead, but throughout colour- 

ed otherwise — (called Dalablianji\^ 

(v) those that throw kicks, make sounds with lips, shake their backs, 

tend to go down into water, suddenly stop in the midst of a 

movement, lie down on the back, move backwards and leap up,** 

(vi) those that have snake-like tongues, the colour of bears and are 

timid in character,® 

(vii) those with marks on the forehead disfigured by a minute blot (of 

another colour),* 

(viii) those which tear asunder the ropes" (cf. IV, vii, 217). 

' Snkra IV, vii, 01-95. * Soo Law’s Uindn Polity^ p. 38. 

* Chapt<‘P 111, 181-188, piiblislied in the Jiihliolhcra fiidica Rories. 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 144. ’ Sukra IV, vii, 226-28. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 149-58. Sukra IV, vii, 234-15. 

" Sukra IV, vii, 225. * Sukra IV, vii, 328-81. 
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(4) Defects of colour (whether one or variegated) are not considered, if 
the form be beautiful.* 

(5) So also the presence of bad hair-marks on the body is not minded 
if the animal is strong, has a good gait, is well-formed, and not wicked.* 

(6) The following movements of horses are appreciated :■ 

(i) with legs thrown from a height, 

(ii) gait like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks, parrots, pigeons or doves, 

deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. Asiuavaidyaka also bears this 
out. 

( 7 ) f )ne of the most practical tests of good horses is given by Sukra ; 
thus, if the horseman does not get tired by riding a horse even after over-feed- 
ing and over-drinking, the gait of the horse is known to be excellent.* 

The value of horses in terms of money, />., their prices, according to 
Sukra authorities, are given below ; — 

(1) The high prices for horses and elephants is 2000, 3000 or 4000. 
Now a silver pala==:8 tolas or rupees. riiereforc, the price is 16,000, 24,000, 
32,000 rupees. This seems to be extraordinary, especially from the following 
estimation of the best horse. Hence, the figures 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, are to be 
taken to indicate not palas^ but silver tolas or rupees. 

(2) The best horse is that which can go 100 yojanas (500 or 700 miles) 
a day. Its price is 500 gold (coins) f. ^., Rs. 8,000. 

The price of horses according to Sukra Statistics would, therefore, 
normally range from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

(c) Omens. 

The third consideration which weighs much in the valuation of breeds 
of horses is the presence or absence of ringlets, curly-feathers, hair-marks, 
pimples vS:c on the body of the animal, rhesc have been described thoroughly 
with all their significance in LXVI and XClIl chapters of Brihat Samhita^ as 
well as the chapter on marks in Aswavaidyaka previously referred to. 

According to the Hindus the marks are good or bad omens,* and may be 
interpreted to indicate the character, qualifications, disposition, as well as 
future social or economic condition of men over whose bodies they appear. 

The science of omens relates to the animals also, and what is more, foretells 
adversity or prosperity of their masters. It is natural, therefore, that the sub- 
ject was minutely studied in those days, riius Varahamihira begins his 
discourse on omens ® with a short historical treatment of the science : 

“ Risabha has written a treatise on omens embodying the views of the 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 224, 236-37. • Sukra IV, vii, 229-31. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 238. Sukra IV, vii, 232-33. 

* Varahamihira has dealt with this topic in LV. of Briliat Sanihit&. 

• Sukra IV, vi, Brihat Samhita, LXXXVI, 1-4, 
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gods Siikra, Indra, Brihaspati, Kapisthala, and Garuda, and of the Risis Bha- 
guri, Devala and others. Sri Dcvavardhana, the Maharaja of Avanti (Ujjayini) 
has written a treatise on omens, embodying the views of BharadwAja. There 
are also treatises on omens by the seven Risis. Numerous treatises are also 
found on the subject written in ancient and modern languages. Then there are 
the treatises of Garga and others who have written works on Sarnhita. J here 
are also treatises by writers who have written on Yatrtl. Having examined all 
the above treatises, 1 proceed to write clearly this brief treatise on omens for 
the enlightenment of my pupils/’ 

Our author has been referred to by Varahamihira as an authority in 
the above bibliography. It appears Sukracharyya was a founder of this 
science. Sitfcranifi is perhaps the most elaborate of Niti-or Dharma-or 
Ai rha-astras in the treatment of the subject, as would be evident from the 
references given bebnv. It should be mentioned that the Sukra authors, Vara- 
hantihii a, Nakula and Jayadatta do not all agree in the valuation or enumeration 
of the marks or omens connected with the features of horses. 

riic bhrarnaras or dvartas^ marks on the horses’ body consisting of 
feathcr*curls <n’ hairy growths may be (i) circular - like ringlets, or (2) of any 
shape and size, as indicated by tlie following substances :* Conch, wdieel, mace, 
lotus, altar, seat of meditation, palace, gate, bow, pitcher full of water, white 
mustard seeds, garland, lish, dagger and Srivatsa gem. 

These 16 are known to be auspicious signs. As for the circular ones, 
their significance, good or evil, is to be known from the following general 
rules : 

(1) 1 hese may be (i) leftwards or rightwards, (ii) full or partial, (iii) small 
or large.® 

(2) In the female horse, the leftward or anti-clockwise ring is auspicious; 
in the male the rightward or clockwise. ’ 

(3) rhe results vary also with the directions in which they arc formed, 
e,g.^ downwards, upwards or oblique ; thus on the leg the downward mark is 
good, on the forehead the upward.® 

These general remarks on hairy growths, whether circular or sliaped like 
the objects enumerated above, liavc been the basis of a classification of horses 
according to merit, 'J'his is dwelt on more elaborately as below : 

(1) Excellent horses® arc those tliat have these marks on (i) nose-tip, (ii) 
forehead, (iii) throat, (iv) head, 

(2) Good or Middliag^ horses are those that have such marks on (i) 
breast, (ii) neck, (iii) shoulder, (iv) waist, (v) navel, (vi) belly, (vii) front of the 

* Kiikra IV, vi, fcliikra 1 V, vii, 158. 

® Sukra IV, ii, 154-55. ‘ Sukra IV, vh, 212. 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 150-57, “ Sukra IV. vii, 162-163. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 164-5, 208-05. Tlioro is a repetition of waist and sides in the two 
references. 
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sides, (viii) back, (ix) lower lip, (x) space between ear and eye, (xi) thighs, (xii) 
forelegs. 


(3) horses^ are those that have marks on (i) eyes, (ii) jaws, (iii) 

ciiecks, (iv) breast, (v) upper lip, (vi) kidney, (vii) knee, (viii) genital organ, (ix) 
hump of the back, (x) right waist, (xi) right foot. 

A few more good and bad marks are enumerated below : — 

(rt) Good : 

(i) If two marks are noticed on the cheeks of a horse, they lead to 

the increase of the master’s fame and tcrritoiy.’* 

(ii) 1 wo marks on the forehead with space between indicate good, 

and arc like the sun and the moon. If they overlap, they give 
medium results.*^ 


(iii) I’hrec marks on the forehead with space between them, one being 

on the top, are indicative of good/* 

(iv) One mark in the middle of the throat® is very auspicious and 

prevents all harms. 

(v) On the leg the downward mark is good, on the forehead the 
upward.® 

(/>) Bad: 

(i) riie horse that has a mark on the left cheek is wicked and leads 

to loss of wealth.’ 

(ii) If the horse has marks in the mouth (or face?) or at the end of 

the belly, it is sure to get death or cause ruin of the master.* 

(iii) The marks on knees give troubles of life abroad.'* 

(iv) rhe mark on the genital organ causes loss of* victory and beauty. 

(v) riic m;irk at the end of the vertebral column means total ruin.* 

(vi) If on the forehead two marks be too contiguous, they arc inaus- 

picious.* ® 

(vii) Three triangular marks on the forehead arc causes of grief.* * 

(viii) The mark on the back of the genital organ or on the nipple or near 
the ear is bad. 

(ix) The horse that has an upward mark* '^ on the leg is disparaged as 
the uprootcr of posts. 


’Sukra IV, vii, 200-2. Ifc liiis to I 
^‘iimniiration with Unit in 162-05 as roganls 

* Sukra IV, vii, 174-75. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 200-7. 

" Sukra IV, vii, 208-6. 

^ Sukra TV, vii, 211. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 212. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 180. 


tliat tlioro is a contradict ion in this 
lavol, waist and throat. 

** Sukra IV, vii, ID 1-2. 

Sukra IV, vii, 100-5. 

Sukra IV, vii, 207,200. 

** Sukra IV, vii, 210. 

** Sukra IV, vii, 214-15. 

** Sukra IV, vii, 217. 
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(d ) Breeds, 

The artificial taxonomy of horses according to the adventitious marks 
on their bodies has created along with it a system of nomenclature also, which, 
according to Hindu tradition, again, is a good index to the quality, mettle and 
other characteristics of horses. In Sukraniti we have the technical names of 
the following classes or breeds : 

(1) Puriiciharsa ^ — witli two marks on the brow and a third on the 

head. 

(2) SwoO'a*— with a mark on the backbone— leads to the increase of 
master’s horses. 

(3) Trtkuia'^ — with three marks on the forehead— leads to the increase of 
horses. 

(4) Vajisa^ — with three marks on the neck — is the lord of hor.scs in the 
royal stable. 

(5) Sarvandma^ only one mark on the cheek — leads to the owner’s 

ruin, 

(6) Siva ^ — with a mark on the right cheek— leads to the happiness of the 
master. 

(7) with two spots on the ears — gives victory in wars and leads 
to happiness. 

(8) Vijaya^-^with marks on the nipples — gives victory in wars and 
leads to happiness. 

(9) Padma^ — with two marks on the side of the neck — brings several 
padmas (Padma = one thousand billions) of wealth as well as unceasing happiness 
to the master. 

(10) Bhupdla^^ or Chakravnrti — with one or three marks on the nose. 

(11) ChiatdmanP ^ one large markon the throat— leads to the 
realisation of the desired objects. 

(12) — with marks on the forehead and the throat — gives increase 
and fame. 

(13) Dhumahetu^^ — with a mark at the origin of the tail — is ruinous. 

(14) Kritdnta^^ — WwXi a mark on the rectum, the tail and the end of the 
vertebral column. 

(15) EkarmmP ‘ — with a mark on one of the upper sides of the neck. 

(16) Panchakalydna '^^ — with five white marks on the face and four legs. 


* Sukra IV, vii, 166-7. 

» Sukra 1 V, vii, 168-9. 

=* Sukra IV, vii, 170-1. 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 172-8. 

" Sukra IV, vii, 176-7. 

■ Sukra IV, vii, 178-79. 
» Sukra IV, vii, 181. 

■ Sukra IV, vii, 182, 


” Sukra IV, vii, 184-r). 
Sukra IV, vii, 186-7. 
Sukra TV, vii, 188-9. 
Sukra IV, vii, 190. 
Sukra IV, vii, 196-7. 
Sukra IV, vii, 198-99. 
Sukra IV, vii, 216. 
Sukra IV, vii, 210, 
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(17) A^tamangala^—\v\\h the five white marks of Panchakalyana, and 
three more white, e,g., on the breast, neck and tail. 

(1 8 ) ^ydmakarna ^ — witli one colour throughout the body, but with ears 
coloured sydma (i>. greenish, swarthy, &c). If that one colour be white, the 
horse is sacred and deserves to be worshipped, 

(*9) Jc^yamangald ^ — with eyes like vaiduryya gem. 

(20) Dalahhanji ^ — with one very white mark on the forehead, but colour- 
ed otherwise throughout— brings contempt upon the owner. 

A classification of animals which has been adopted in the case of elephants 
has not been recorded by Siikra authors with reference to the horses. This 
has, however, been noticed in the Arthas^stra/ rims, horses were regarded 
as belonging to the three classes or types of fihsna (fiery), bhadra (gentle) and 
manda (sluggish). 

It is also strange that Sukra authors should have omitted altogether a ver^' 
ijiiportant mode of economic classification of horses, that according to their 
places of origin, riic Aswavaidyaka has devoted a whole chapter^^ to this topic, 
called the chapter on janniadesa or Habitat or Zoological Distribution, as we 
would call it in modern times, and deals with the subject under nine heads : 

(i) good horses, (2) second-class horses, ( 3 ) worst-class horses, (4) Tdjika 
horses, (5) Pdrasika horses, (6) Kekkana horses, (7) Turaska horses, (8) 
Bhdndaja horses, (9) Saindhava liorscs, &c. 

The Arthasastra,^ also, mentions the following classes of horses, accord- 
ing to their natural habitats : (1) Kamboja (Afghanistan) (2) Sindhu (Sindh) 

(3) Aratta (Punjab, according to Cunningham, p. 215), (4) Vanayn (Arabia), 
(s) Balhika (Balkh), (6) Sauvira (Edcr in Guzrat, according to Cunningham, or 
Sophir of the Bible), (7) Papeyc, (8) Taitala. 

Of these places the first four were held to supply the best breed, and 
the remaining four the horses of the second quality. Horses of inferior 
(luality came from other sources. 

It may be mentioned here that almost all the places enumerated by 
Kautilya have been noted by Valmiki in the Bdlakdnda of the Ramayanam 
((.’ante VI, 22). 

i'rade in horses* seems also to have been a feature of South Indian com- 
mercial life in the ist cent. ^.D. Thus in the Feriplus we have the description 
of Puhar, a port on the East coast, where ‘‘horses were brought from distant 
lands on the seas.” 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 220. * Sukra IV, vii, 22:5. 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 221-2. Sukra TV, vii, 234-35. 

* Law’s Hiiiilu Polity p. 36. 

* Vide the 6th chapter of the work in the Bibliotheca fndica Series. This throws 
mvich light on the Economic or Commercial Geography of ancient India. 

' Law’s Hindu Politijf pp. 86-87. 

“ Aiyangar*s History of Indian p. 66, 
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(/?) Training and Management. 

Lt. General Sir Fitzwygrani deals with the construction and ventilation 
of stables, stable fittings, watering and feeding, forage, grooming, shoeing, 
exercise, and stable management in part I of his work, ** Horses and 
Stables.” All these topics are the subject-matter of jayadatta’s Aswavaidyaka 
in several chapters, and have been described more or less in all Hindu treatises, 
called Arthsastras or Nilisastras, which have been handed down from at least 
the 4 th century H.C. 

It is, however, only during the last hundred years that, owing to the 
‘‘enormous losses* produced by the ignorance of the true origin of disease, 
veterinary art has been recognised as second only in its usefulness to the 
care of iuiman life. ’ ^ ■■ ‘‘ In the incrcasiiig value of domesticated animals 
useful to man, and in the greater ravages of disease, as must be tlic case wlicrc 
animals, more or less intended to roam at large, arc crowded together ; as must 
be the case where land increases in value, and where also population increases 
in numbers and daily rcciuircs larger supplies of food ; in the increasing value 
and need of domestic animals, and in their increasing ailments arising from 
domestication, modern veterinary science has had its rise.” 

'J'hc humanity (.f the Hindus, as displayed in their care for animals since 
at least the 6th century B. C.— the epoch of the founders of Buddhism and 
Jainism- as well as the progre.ss of their knowledge about animal-life, medierd 
treatment of the dumb creatures, and the social, economic and political import- 
ance of Fauna, constitutes one more of the solid evidences regarding the 
great advance of the people of Hindusthan in spirituality and material civilisa 
tion, long before the “strong Son of God, immortal Love” Ihnirishcd under the 
‘‘Syrian blue.” d'lic unfounded remarks of Western scholars explaining away, 
without rhyme or reason, the antiquity of the original achicvcmcnls of the 
Hindus in secular and physical sciences or arts, require, in the light of more 
rational and unbiassed investigations which they pretend to monopolise, oid) 
to be mentioned to prove tlicir absurdity. It is strange that sentiments — for 
they are no better than sentiments — engendered by race-pride and colour- 
prejudice, like the following, expressed in tlie most categorical fashion au j 
swecpingly general terms, should liiid a place in a scientific work like the 77/s- 
iory of Matlmnatics^ published in tlie first decade of the 20 th century : — 

‘‘ I lie Hindus, like the Chinese, have pretended'^ that they are the ino>t 
ancient people on the face of the earth, and that to them all sciences owe thcii 
creation. But it would appear from all recent investigations that tliesc 
pretensions^ have no foundation ; and in fact no'^ science or useful art (except 
a rather fantastic architecture and sculpture) can be traced back to the 
inhabitants of the Indian peninsula prior to the Aryan invasion. This invasion 

* Fitzwy gram’s linvan'i and Hlablrs (Longmans, Oreon Co., London, UUl), FiHh 
Edition, pp. 512-5 PL 

> By Ball (Macmillan & Go,, London, 1908), Fourth Edition, p. 148. 

• Tlio Itaics arc ours. 
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seems to have taken place in the latter half of the 5th century* or in the sixth 
century/' 

To return to the topics of horse training and management in Suktanffi, 
Sukracharyya say-, as we have noted ill a previous context: “The elephant, 
the horse,* the bull, Ihe child, the wife, and the parrot get the qualities of their 
teachers through association.” Fhe staff connected with the management of 
horses consists of three classes’ of men : (i) a^iivddhipati or superintendent of 
cavalry, (2) siksaka or trainer, (3) tiie .<evaka or groom. These, together 
with other items in the administration of the cavalry, will be treated of in the 
section on organisation of the Veterinary Department. 

Some general observations^ regarding forage, exercise, &c for horses are 
given below 

(1) Defects grow in horses through long-continued absence of work. But 
through excessive work the horse grows lean and emaciated. 

(2) Without bearing burden, the horse becomes unfit for any work 

(3) Without food, the horse becomes sickl^^ but with excessive feeding, 
it contracts disease. 

(4) It is the good or bad qualifications of the trainer that give the horse 
good or bad gait. 

We may compare these practical rules about grooming and training 
with those of a modern specialist* which apply especially to race-horses in 
India : 

“(i) It is most important tiiat the trainer should recognise the fact that he 
can greatly increase a horse’s speed practice. 

“ But experience teaches us tiiat we must be very careful in applying the 
fact, that speed can be greatly increased by practice, to horses ; because, if we 
push it to an undue extent, they will he apt to bcc.)me disgusted with their work, 
and may refuse to “ try.” 

“ (2) I am much averse from the plan of throwing sound, healthy horses 
altogether out of training during the smiimcr, for hard condition once lost 
takes a long time to regain. A sound horse should get all through the hot 
weather a fair amourit of health}' work. 

“(3) rhe trainer, while supplying the horse with food suitable for the 
requirements of his system, when undergoing severe work, should never lose 
sight of the fact that the proper assimilation of such food can only be ensured 
as long as the functions of digestion are in a healthy state. 

^ What is tho iiioauing of this dato? This bit of rc'oont, investigation doserves a 
plane liy tho notorious feat of Diigald Stewart in proving the Sanskrit language to bo an 
invention of tho crafty Brahmans ! 

’ Sukra III, 682-3. 

* Sukra IT, 260-63, 270-73, 274-76. 

" Sukra TV, vii, 239-43. 

‘ Haye’s Training and Horse Manatjemeni in India (Longmans, 1005), pp. 160, 151, 164. 
170, 172. 

86 
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“ (4) Horses should be made to walk smartly. Nothing looks slacker or 
causes an animal to walk in a more slovenly manner than the way syces often 
lead horses, with a long rein or rope over their shoulder, while they hobble 
along in front at the rate of about two miles an hour.” 

(/) Grooming, 

The theory of grooming has been explained by General Fitzwygram’ 
in his answer to the question — “ why does the stabled horse require constant 
grooming, wliilst the same horse turned out into a field does well enough with- 
out it ?*’ “It is the work and the food, not the shelter,” says he, “ which consti- 
tutes the difference between the domesticated animal and the horse in a state 
of nature. * * * /\s long as the horse remains in a state of nature, taking 
only the exercise required for gathering his food, and feeding only on laxative 
diet, grooming is not needed, because tlie debris of the food and the excretions 
of the system are carried off mainly by the action of the bowels and the 
kidneys. The cart horse, whose, work is slow, can get on with very little groom- 
ing. The hunter and the race horse, on the other hand, whose whole systems are 
developed to the utmost, require much more grooming than is necessary 
for carriage and ordinary riding horses. * * Hi C tvalry horses in camps 
require grooming just as much, and in some respects more than they do in 
barracks. * * Grooming, or in other words, cleanliness of the skin, 

is not, as many suppose, a mere matter of appearance, or of a rough or smooth 
coat; but it is essential to the general health and condition of the domesticated 
animal.” 

It is remarkable that the Sukra authors, who have been writing mainly 
of the cavalry horses, should have been well-acqnainted with the physiological 
aspects of grooming, as would be evident from the particular care they have insist- 
ed on the syces and servants in attending to the rations, health and comfort 
of the animals under their charge. Fhe following rules of Sukracharyya 
about shampooing, washing, cleaning, &c., as well as feeding and exercise con- 
nected with the art of grooming, testify to their thorough grasp of the subject 
and may be compared with the most recent ideas about it. 

(1) The horse that has got fatigue through work should be given a slight 
stroll for sometime, then should be fed upon sugar and powdered grains mixed 
with water.* 

(2) The horse sliould be given gur (molasses) and salt just after work, 
before the saddle and fittings are brought down. Then when the sweat has 
disappeared, and it has stood calm and quiet the horse should be relieved of 
its fittings and reins.* 

(3) The horse should be made to stroll in the dust after its limbs have 
been rubbed, and carefully tended with baths, drinks and foods*. 

^ Horses and Stables, pp. 68-7. ^ Sukra IV, vii, 275-78. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 270-71, ^ Sukra IV, vii, 29*80. 
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(4) If the horse be made lo carry burden, just after taking food and drink, 
it soon gets coughs, breathlessness and other diseases. * 

General iMtzwygram* appreciates the Indian method of grooming in the 
following words : 

** In India tlic native groom often cleans his liorse by hand-rubbing 
ur shampooing. The practice is good and has an excellent effect on the 
skin. It would be difficult, probably impossible, to get English grooms 
to adopt a practice so novel. But * the author believes the practice 

would be found most beneficial. The action of the band never irritates the 
skin, which the brush frequently does.” 

(g) Forage. 

We have just noted that according to modern Physiology and Hygiene 
feeding and grooming cannot be dissociated from each other and do in fact 
form two inter-connected functions of one and the same work, viz.^ tending 
of domesticated horses. The treatment of food must inevitably come hand 
in band with the other aspect of the general art of tending. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that rations of horses, and their cleaning, rubbing, washing, 
cS:c., have been dealt with by. Sukra equestrians as an organically blended 
topic. Thus ill the above remarks about grooming we have noticed also the 
treatment of the forage. 

Besides sugar, salt, gur (molasses), and powdered grains or peas, called 
sa/ctUf the varieties of horses’ food arc indicated in the following lines: 

(1) The horse should be given peas or grains, m^sa, mungo {phaseolus 
intijigo), both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat.* 

(2) Wines and juices of forest or wild animals take away all the 
defects of horses.^ 

(3) The horse should be made lo take milk, ghee, water and powdered 
grains.* 

SukrAcharyya thus recommends mineral, vegetable as well as animal food. 
The following order® indicates the varying degrees of nutritive rations known 
to our author : 

(1) Best food - e.g,f Barley and pea. 

(2) Second class - Masa and makusiha. 

(3) Inferior stuff— e.g., Masur and mungo. 

The Arlhasdstra’' of Kautilya has given more elaborate rules about 
rations to be observed by the superintendent of horses. In the dietary for the 
best horse we find curd, milk, meat, among other articles. 

Ihe importance of sugar in the rations of horses is thus indicated by 
Hayes:® Cane sugar is the best of all restoratives for animals in a state of 

’ Sukra IV, vii, 283-4. * b'ukra IV, vii, 282. 

’ Horses and Stables, ly. 70. • Sukra IV, vii, 230. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 272-73. ’ See Law’s Hiiid. Pol. pp. 40-42. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 281. ** Training and Horse Management in India, p. 26. 
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exhaustion, because It can be absorbed into tli 6 system with little or no preli- 
ininary preparation by the digestive juices. Also the more tired a horse is, the 
more torpid are Iiis disgestive organs. Therefore a soJiuion of sugar is a far 
better restorative to a fatigued horse, supposing that the amount of sugar is 
equal to that of the starch in the gruel.” 

This explains the two rules of SukrachSryya about the kind of food to 
be administered to horses just after work. To appreciate the physiological 
significance of the rations prescribed in Sukraniti, Hayes’ chapters on varieties 
of food, sketch of the theory of food and nutrition, watering Itorses, and prac- 
tical rules for feeding and watering horses, should be read along with this 
section. 

{h) Rules about c:cercise, 

”As air is to the lungs or food to the stomach, so is exercise to the due 
development of the muscles, tendons, ligaments, and respiratory organs. In the 
horse, on account of the active exertions which we require from him, we wish 
to get tlie muscles as firm, the tendons and ligaments as strong, and the 
respiratory organs as vigorous as possible. In the ox and sheep, and 

other animals which are used for food, we wish to have the flesh less firm and 
more tender ; and therefore we give him little or no exercise.” 

'I'he above extract from Fitzwygram’s work on Horses and Stables fur- 
nishes the theoretical considerations guiding the exercises of horses. It is 
evident that exercises would vary with the climate and seasons of lands. The 
rules of Sukra authors abciit the exercise of horses ' according to seasons arc 
given below : 

(1) One should ride the horse in the morning and evening in hemauia 
(October and November), winter and spring, in the evening in summer, and in 
the morning in autumn. 

(2) One should not use the horse in the rainy season nor on uneven 
grounds. 

We have in the section on horticulture noticed the rules for watering plants 
adapted to the seasons, and had reasons for guessing that the rules indicated 
the conditions of life obtaining in FCastcrn In<Iin, In the present instance, also, 
the specially noticeable feature is tlie importance given to the rainy season, and 
this, again, probably points to the abundant rainfall in Eastern India. 

Tlie beneficial effects of exercise are thus described by Sukradiaryya : 
''The appetite, strength, prowess, and health of the iiorse are promoted by well- 
regulated movements.” ' 

The following are the rules for ‘ breaking * the horse : 

(i) A circular breaking or training ground* has to be prepared. 
circumference may be (i) 1,000 chapas or dhanu^ (=4,000 cubits), (ii) 500 ch^pas 
or 2,000 cubits, (iii) 1,000 cubits, (iv) 400 cubits, or (v) 200 cubits. 

* Sultra. IV, vii, 266-68. In Asimvaidyaka i\ whole chapter has been devoted to tlio 
treatment of seasoius. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 269. 


Sukra IV, vii, 261-63. 
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(2) The movement or speed of the horse should be daily increased by 
exercises ‘ within the circular ring in such a way tliat it can run loo yojanas 
(400 or about 700 niiics) in a day. Hiis speed has been taken to be the criterion 
of the best horse in the calculation of prices ^ also. As for the daily increase of 
speed we have already noticed the theories of Sukra and Ha^es, 

(3) I he ideal speed of horses is, again, indicated in the following rule, 
which, however, does not tally with the above : 

‘‘ The good horse* should go 100 dhnnits or 400 cubits in 16 inatras.” 
Horses are inferior according as the spectl is lower.” | As 10 inatras = 4 
seconds, the rate given here would be about 64 miles an hour.] 

(/) The Af'i of TraiinnL(. 

Feeding and grooming, the two parts of the work of tending horses, form 
the duty of the syce or groom. Kxcicisc and Broaking also form part ol his 
duty. Hut these aspects of horsc-managciiicnt may be conveniently left to the 
trainer or sisksaha ; for he is responsible for the character, gait, paces, speed, 
cVc.jOf the animal, which depend, to a coiisidei able extent, on exercise, breaking, 
cS:c. 

Wc have already noticed that ” it is the good or bad qualifications of the 
trainer that give the horse good or bad gait ; ’’ and wc have just seen that the 
ideal speed which the horse should be expected to approximate is 64 miles an 
hour or 700 --«Soo miles a day. 'I'lie trainer must tliereforc be well up in the 
rules of horsemanship, which are given below : 

(1) riic good trainer is he who moves his legs below the knees, keeps 
his body erect, is fixed in his scat, and holds the bridle uniformly.^ 

(2) The good trainer should strike the horse at the proper place by 
whips mildly, and not too severely but with medium pressure.* 

It is the proper use of the whip, in which, according to Sukrachrayya, 
consists the secrect of good horsemanship or success in jockey’s art : - 

(1) In the first place, one should never ride a liorsc without a whip,® and 
should overpower the animal by whips when necessary. 

(2) In the second place, he must not use it indiscriminately or very often, 
or strike the horse at wrong places ; for then he adds to the defects of the 
animal, which last for ever,*^ 

(3) riie following are the rules for striking a horse :-(i) at tlic sides, if 
it neighs, or if it slips, (ii) at the ear, if it shies, (iii) at the neck, if it goes astray, 
(iv) at the space between the arms, if angry, (v) at the belly, if absent-minded. 


‘ 8iikra IV, vii, ‘2«4-(ir). j A yojaiia:-4, 5, 7, or 8 miles..] 

* 8ukra IV, ii, 199 . " Sukra 1 V, vii, 246 - 7 . 

" Sukra IV, vii, 246. 'Sukra IV, vii, 258. 

’ Sukra I » , vii, 244-45. Sukra IV, vii, 255-57. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 248-50. 
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Or ^ (vi) at the breast, if it be terrified, (vii) at the neck, if it neighs, 
(viii) at the posterior, if it slips, (ix) at tlie mouth, if going astray, (x) at the 
tail, if angry, and (xi) at the knees, if absent-minded. 

I'lie function of the trainer* would tlius appear to consist of the following 
classes of work ; 

(1) To promote the good disposition of the horse and maintain its proper 
mettle by skilful management, as just described. 

(2) I'o qualify horses as swift racers by proper exercise, &c., as described in 
the previous sub-section. 

(j) To train their gait, /.e\, teach them elegant paces according to the 
rules of military life, sportsmanship, hunting or ordinary riding. 

Some of these paces were enumerated in the section on the general 
physiognomical and other features of horses ; like those of tigers,® peacocks, 
ducks, &c. A few remarks about the gait and movements of horses have also 
been made there. 

According to ylr//iasdH/ra^ “horses were trained not onl}' for the ordinary 
work of the state, but also for the more dinicult movements required in war.” 
The paces and trots enumerated by Sukracharyya differ, however, from those 
given by Kautilya, both as to name and description. 

According to Sukra authors, movements arc of 1 1 kinds:* 

( 1 ) C/ta krita —circular. 

(2) Rechit a ’-ga\\o\}\r\g, 

( 3 ) ya/gita— prancing. 

(4) Dhaurita — trotting. 

( 5 ) jumping. 

(6) speedy. 

(7) Manda - sXo'w or sluggish. 

(8) Kutila — tortuous. 

(9) Sarpana — ser pc n t i n e. 

(to) Parivartana — rolling, revolving, 

(11) y4s/'di;/^//Va— galloping at full speed. 

Of these, the following six* have been characterised by Sukracharyya 
thus — 

(1) which seems to be equivalent to tura in the above list — is 
known to be that pace which is very fast, in the midst of which a horse would 
get puzzled if spurred with the heels. 

(2) Ask(^ndita—\\\at in which the liorse contracts its forelegs and runs 
with rapid leaps. 

> Sukra IV, vii, 252-54. 

^ Sec also Sukra II, 270-73. 

a Sukra IV, vii, 229-31. 

^ Law’s Hindu Polity^ pp. 42-44. See the technical terms used by Kautilya 

• Sukra II, 270-78. 

• Sukra IV, vii, 287-98. 
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(3) Rechita — that with short leaps, but continuous. 

(4) Pluia — that in which the horse leaps with all the four legs like the deer, 

(5) Dhauritaka — rapid movement with uncontracted legs very useful in 
drawing carriages or chariots. 

(6) Valgita — that in which the animal runs with contracted legs, neck 
raised like that of the peacock, and half the body trembling. 

(/) Stables at id Trappings. 

Sukraniti is silent about stables. We read only that horses are well-kept 
in watered lands,* and that stables for horses should be built in the northern 
side* of the palace. Kautilya deals with the subject very elaborately and treats 
of the ventilation, sanitation,’ accommodation of the houses to be built for the 
horses. 

As for the trappings, we have noticed them in connexion with grooming. 
One of the 64 Kalas is the preparation of saddles * for horses, elephants, bulls 
and camels. 

riie instrument by which the horse is to be controlled is the bridle or 
reins, which has been elaborately described.® 

For cleansing purposes an instrument with seven sharp teeth® is used. 

Section 14. 

Elephants. 

In modern India elephants are used principally and solely as draught- 
animals. The following extract from Lieut-Colonel G. II. Fvans^ Elephants 
and theif Diseases’* would give an idea of the uses to which they are put : 

“ Flephants may conveniently he divided into two classes, namely, — 
(^0 timber-elephants, {b) baggage or travelling elephants. 

Timber-elephants, again, may he divided into two classes, namely, 
(i) trained tuskers, (ii) trained males and females. 

Well-trained tuskers have at all times commanded a good price ; they are 
much more useful, both in yard.s and forests, as with their tusks they can 
‘oung’, , butt and stack timber, carry butts and planks, assist in getting logs 
over obstacles or in clearing blocks in creeks. ^ riiough tuskers are 

largely employed in dragging operations, still most of such work is generally 
performed by tuskless males and females. Most Burmese elephants are trained 
to timber-work, and to some extent to carrying baggage.” 

In ancient and mediaeval India, however, the elephant force constituted a 
special and characteristic feature of the Animal-corps Alexander had to en- 
counter on the Hydaspis a Hindu army which was remarkably strong in its 
clcphant-forcc. Megasthenes’ description of the capture of elephants is one of 

» Sukra IV, vii, 349-50. " Siikra IV, iii, 194. 

^ Sukra I, 451-3. ‘ Sukra IV, vii, 341-44. 

* Law’s Hind. Pol., pp. 38-39, • Sukra IV, vii, 340. 

’ Pp. 7-8 (published by Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1910), 
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the earliest pieces of literature on the subject. * ''One of the four well-known 
divisions* of the old Hindu army was the elephant-force ^ There has 
been on record many a battle in early Indian history in which elephants 
carried the day.” 

It is not strange, therefore, that the animal should have drawn towards it 
the attention of Hindu poets, scholars, Ayurvedists, artists, politicians, &c,, from 
the earliest times. VVe have already noticed the vast literature on the life, 
habits, medical treatment, &'c,, of elephants It may also be noted that the 
elephant is very abundant in, and almost a characteristic fauna of, India. 'Hie 
abundance of the animal and its nearly uniform ” distribution ” throughout the 
land, account for the considcralile uses made of it by kings in every part of 
the country and the impression made upon the thought of the people every- 
where. Besides their distribution in present times along the foot of the Himalayas 
as far west as Debra Dun, fot osts l>etweeii Gangil and Krisna, Western Ghats, 
Mysore, and Ce^don, “there is evidence'* that about three centuries ago 
elephants wandered in the forests of Maiwa and Nimar, while they survived to a 
later date in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces. At the comparatively 
remote epoch, when the Dcccan was a forest tract, they were probably also met 
with there.” 

The rearing up of a good breed of clcplianls was recognised as one of the 
special cares of Cliandragupta’s Government. ‘‘ The killing of an elephant was 
visited even with capital punishment.”* Kautilya has treated the subject 
elaborately in Arf/iasdslra, 

Hut SukrAcliaryya has paid more attention to horses than to elephants 
or the other animals in the army. 

(a) Mettle and worth. 

According to Hindu writers, the appreciation of elephants like that of 
horses depends on the following consi<lerations :-•( i) measurements of limbs, 
(2) certain external characteristics and internal temperament, (3) marks or 
omens, (4) places of origin. Sukracliaryya has not touched the last two, and ha-, 
dealt with the first two items very summarily. 

The general physiognomical and other features of elephants that are mucli 
appreciated can be known fj om the following remarks : 

(1) The best of all elephants® is one which has long cheeks, long eye- 
brows and long forehead, has the swiftest speed, and lias auspicious marks on 
the body. 

(2) Harmful elephants are those that have blue palates, blue tongues, 
curved tusks or no tusks, who persist long in their angry moods, whose rut 
gushes out without any systematic order, who shake their backs, who have 
less than 18 nails, and whose tails touch and sweep the ground.® 

* Book III, KragiueiiL XXXVI. 

2 Law*£i Rind. Pol.j p. 47. 

* Encyclopondia Uritnnnicay llth Edition, Yol. 0, p. 260. 

* Law's Hind, Pol. ^ Sukra IV, vii, 83-84. " Sukra IV, vii, 64-67, 
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A modern writer' on the subject enumerates the following points of a 
good elephant which may be compared with those given by tlic ancient Hindu 
author : medium height, a good big barrel, skin soft and wrinkled (described 
by Hurmans as crocodile skin), the head massive, full cheeks, and a broad 
forehead ; the ears large, eyes bright and kindly, and free from opacity or 
excessive How of tears ; the trunk of good length, broad at the root, and 
blotched in front with pinkish coloured spots. The neck short, thick and full ; 
chest broad, the back straight and broad, broad loins ; short forelegs, convex in 
fiont (t.e,, set up like a lion). I'lie hind quarters full, sloping well down and 
supported by thick short limbs. 'I'lie pads of the feet bard, nails smocjlh and 
polished, action free, paces fast a£id easy ; the tail should be of go(Kl length, 
free from (lardncss, and provided with a good tuft of bristles.” 

The tests of Varahamihira of the 6th century A. 1 ). are given in tlie fol- 
lowing lines taken from the 67th chapter of Brihat Samhifa^^ called ‘characlcr- 
i itios or features of elephants ’ : 

(1) “ riie elephant hose lips and mouth are red, whose eyes resemble 

tliMsc of the sparrow, whose tusks are shining, grow upwards and have sharp 
ends, whose face is large and long, whose backbones arc like bows, long and 
invisible, whose ax (round pi olnbcrances on the temples) are covered with 

hail and resemble the turtle, whose ears, mouth corners, navel, forehead, and 
genital organs are large, whose body resembles the turtle, whose nails arc 18 
or 20, wdiosc trutik has three lines and is round, whose tail is beautiful, and 
whose juice (when in rut) is felt to be of good smell when the animal blows 
ihroiigh its trunk, will bring on wealth. 

(*) The elephant whose tail is long, trunk icd, roar like that of clouds, 
and neck large, long and round, will bring wealth to a king. 

(3) Non-rutting elephants, those which possess extra or defective organs, 
those which arc lame or short, or whose tusks resemble the horns of the sheep, 
whose testicles arc visible, those which possess little or no trunk, whose mouth 
corners arc brown, blue, black, or of ditTerent colours, those which possess very 
little hair about the face, those which have no tusks, those which have no 
virility, female elephants possessing the features of a male elephant produce 
misery.” 

These and sundry topics of economic importance in connection with 
elephants have been dealt at length in thc36tli chapter of Book IV of Sivadatta’s 
l^dlakdpya^ 

Hindu tradition, as we have just seen, attaches much importance to the 
number of nails. The following remarks of Kvans throw much light on this ques- 
tion : ** Some animals have four nails on each foot ; this decreases their value, 
as (We nails on each foot raises the same; four on each of the front feet and 
live on the hind ones does not interfere with their value. Out of a total of 

' Kvaiis : Elrpluints and tJudr Disr<(si*s, pp. 8-10. 

* lyor’s BrVuit Sanihitd, Part II pp. 98-911. 
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62 ; Indian, Burmese, and Siamese elephants, only three possessed twenty 
nails^ .57715.., coo had eighteen -5 — 5 104 sixteen--- and 16 seventeen toes 

^ g ^ 4 — 4 4 — 4 

5 4 M 

4—4' 

It would appear, therefore, that the very fact of 18 and 20 nails being rare 
has had something to do with the worth of animals among the Hindus. We 
incidentally notice here the minute observation of limbs and other features 
of animals that was a characteristic of Hindu intellect. 

(A) Omeus^ 

riie auspicious marks have been referred to in Sukranili, but have nol 
been described. 'The Brihat Samhifd lias enumerated some of the omens con- 
nected with elephants which may be interpreted to indicate prosperity or adver- 
sity of the owners. A few remarks apply equally to horses and elephants. 
Certain special points applying only to the latter, e.g., those connected with the 
cutting, breaking, etc., of the tusks arc being given below ;* 

'‘(1) If the cut be white, smooth, glossy and emitting good scent, there 
will be prosperity. All that I now proceed to state about the breaking of tusks 
applies also to the dropping down, becoming thin and loss of colour. 

(2) “ If the elephant be found to walk unsteadily, if its cars cease to move, 

on a sudden, if the animal be of dejected appearances or if it be found to put 
its trunk to the ground or to bieatlie softly ar.d long, if the eyes be full of tears, 
if the animal be found to sleep always or to he restive or to refuse to eat pro- 
perly, or to pass excrement or urine often, llicre will be misery.*’ 

Burmese tiadiiion on the subject has been recorded by Evans in Elephants 
and their Diseases.'' 'Fhe following peculiarities in some animals reduce their 
value, as they are regarded with superstitious dread by the Burmese. It is 
thought that the ownership of such creatures may cost their masters loss of 
life or substance: 

(1) A loose fold of skin, descending from tlic throat down to the forelegs,” 

(2) Moving head up and down and simultaneously from left to right. 

(3) Swiriging the trunk only to the left and right. 

(4) Restlessness of the whole body somewhat after the fashion of bears. 

(5) Holding the trunk up in the air and putting it into the mouth.” 

{c) Breeds, 

I'he Hastisdstras have handed down various systems of taxonomy, 
both economic and more or less zoological. In Suhran/ti we have only one 
system of terminology and classification. "There are four classes^ of ele- 
phants in order of merit : 

(i) Bhndra — (a) ” that which has tusks coloured like honey (t>., no- 

’ Elepiuiuta attd ihrir DiaraHPS, p. 12. 

’* Iyer’s Dvihat Sarpliit ) Part II. pp. 212-18. 

^ Pp. 11-12. * Sukra IV, vii, (18. 
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pure white, but yellowish, which is strong and well-formed, is round and fat 
ill body, has good face and excellent limbs ; (d) “ the height* or stature is 

seven cubits, length eight cubits, and girth or circumference of the belly ten 
cubits.” 

(2) Mandra — (<i) ” that which has a fat belly,* lion-like eyes, thick skin, 
thick throat and thick trunk, medium limbs, and a long body {b) height* 
six cubits, length eight and girth nine. 

(3) Mriga’-^a) “ that which has smill or short throat,* tusks, ears and 
trunk, big eyes, and very short lips and genital organ, and is dwarf;” (A) 
iiciglit five cubits,® length seven cubits and girth eight cubits. 

(4) Misra ” that which has these’ cliaracteristics in mixture,”— /.e., 
a non-descript, incapable of being specified as belonging to a particular type, 
(/;) no measurements given.* 

It would appear that the ^artificial* classification given here is meant only 
to indicate by technical terms the permutation and combination of external 
characteristics previously mentioned. 

VarAhamibira als<) recognises these four classes of elephants in Cliapter 
LXVII, but describes them in a slightly different® manner. The second class 
is calleil by \\\vci'manda and not mandfa^ and the last sankirna and not nn'sta. 
The measurements given by him agree with those in Suhianili except in the 
fDUowing rule recorded by the latter;—” But it is mentioned*® by sages that 
the lengths of the mandra and hhadra class would be equal.” The additional 
information in Brihat Snmhitd is about colour of the animals : — 

(1) The Bhadra is of green colour and is a rutting animal. 

(2) The Mandra is of yellow colour. 

(3) riic Mriga is of black colour and is also a rutting animal. 

(4) T'he Sankirna is of mixed colour and a rutting animal. 

About the height of elephants* * Kvans makes the following remarks : — 

” Extravagant estimates of the height of elephants have from time to time 
been recorded ; their great bulk so far exceeds that of the ordinary animals we 
are accustomed to see that the tendency is to overestimate their size. The old 
method of measuring was also most misleading ; a rope was simply thrown over 
the back, the ends brought to the ground on each side, and lialf the length 
taken as the height. Much amusing information 011 this subject is contained in 
Sanderson’s excellent work. Madras elephants, he tells us, were at one time 

’ buki-a IV, vii, 09-70. 

‘ Sukra IV, vii, 79-80. [.V./J.— In .^Irphanf moa.suro«nonfcs, 8 yavas"! angnla. 

24 angulas— I kara or cubit. 

Ill liorso-niciisiiiv, 5 yava.s^l angula. 

Sukra IV, vii, 77-8, 86.] 

* Sukra IV, vii, 71-72. * Sukra IV, vii, 81-82. 

" Sukra IV, vii, 81-82. " Sukra IV, vfi, 75. 

‘ Sukra IV, vii, 73-74. " Sukra IV, vii, 76. 

* Soe th© original Sanskrit Text in the Bibliotheca Imllca edited by Kern 

iCaicutta, 1865), pp. 388-40 

Sukra IV, vii, 83 


Elephants and their Diseases, pp. 4-6 
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said to be from 17 to 20 ft. bigli, and an animal of Dacca was said to be 14 ft. 
Mr. Corse, a gentleman thoroughly conversant with elephants ♦ ^ was 

rather surprised to find that according to his measurement the animal 
said to measure 14 ft. did not exceed 10 ft. in height (a very good height). Wc 
may take it on the authority of Sanderson * * * that such a thing as an 

elephant measuring 10 ft. at the shoulder does not exist in India, nor may 
1 add, in 13 urma, The largest male he ever met with measured 9 ft. lo in. 
and the tallest female 8 ft. 5 in Of 300 elephants measured in lln\ 

Province the average height was 7 ft. 10.^ in. * All these animals were 
measured at the shoulder as is done with horses.” 

It is evident from the above that the Indian method of measuring heights 
is different from that of measuring animals at the shoulder, rherefore, 
the extraordinary height attrituted to Indian elephants by people as well 
as s-holars of llindusthan, is quite natural and perfectly explicable, and in fact 
does very well tally with the statistics recorded in modern times. According 
to the Hindu authorities the bhadra or the best class attains a height of 
7 cubits or 10 J ft., and the mri^a or ordinal*}^ class has a stature of 5 cubits 
or 7J ft., and this, measured not by the new method, but^ the old Indian 
method. If the heights of the old method be reduced to the new standard, 
the Phadra would be very much under loj ft. />., about 8 or 9 ft. ; and 
the Mriga would be about 5 or 6 ft. We should therefore be inclined rather 
to think that the Hindu writers have understated the highest stature attain- 
able by elephants ; for, as wc have just seen, the Dacca elephant measured 
10 ft., and the average clcphnnis measure generally 7 ft. loj in, ; the 
ordinary animals arc equal to the liighest classes mentioned in the standard 
Sanskrit works on elephants. 

Abul Fazl records the Hindu tradition of the four classes of elejdianis 
in the Ayeeu Ahbari^^ Imperial (Gazetteer of India in Mi^ghul times; 

“ The native.s of llindusthan hold this animal in such estimation that 
they consider one of them as eqiiivalcnl to 500 horses. * * 'I'he price 

of an elephant is one hundred to a lac of rupees. 'Hjose of five thousand, 
and of ten thousand rupees price, aic not unccmiinon. * * * 

'Hierc arc four kinds of clcj)ljaii(.s. (Bhadra) is that which lias 

well-proportioned limbs, an erect head, broad breast, large eyes, and a long 
tail, with two excrescences in the forehead resembling large pearls, riicse 
excrescences are called in the Hindovee language Guj Manik, and many 
properties arc ascribed to them. Another kind called (Mandra) has 

a black skin, and yellow eyes ; is bold and ungovernable. That called 
Murg (Mriga) has a whiter skin, with moles, and its eyes are. of a mixture 
of red, yellow, black and white, lhat called Mirh (Misra) has a small head, 
and is easily brought under command: Its colour is a mixture of wh>tr 
and black, resembling smoke. And from mixtures of the above kinds aie 
formed others of different names and properties/’ 

^ Parti pp. 140-147 (Truhslation published in 1783;, 
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It should be remarked that Kaiitiiya’s Arlhasdstra does not enumerate 
these four classes ; his silctice may probably be taken to mean the absence of the 
idea in the 4 th century B. C. But the Yulcti-kalpalam^ also, a work later than 
lirihat Samhitd^ which treats of elephants, horses, cattle, &c , and mentions the 
eight classes of elephants called Diggaja^ Airdv(ifa^^ PumUit ika^ with 

their characteristics as well as the four classes, Brahinana, Ksatriya, <5v:c., 

docs not record the four-fold distinction noted in Sukraniti and Brihat .SainhitA. 
So the mere silence of Kautilya is no evidcnco against the absence of the 
tradition in his times. 

Idle number four seems to have been a favourite witli Hindu authors in 
tliinkingof classes. For corresponding to the four castes in social life we have 
four classes of elephants and also four classes of wood. Iduis “ according to the 
Briksa Ayurveda* or the Science of Plant-Life (B)tany) four different kinds of 
wood are to he distinguished ; the first or i\\c IS rah m ana comprises vvootl that is 
light and soft and can be easily joined to any oilier kind of wood ; the second 
or the /^sa/riya class of wood is liglu and hard, but cannot he joined on to 
other cl.nsses ; the wood that is soft and heavy belongs to the thii d or Vaisya 
class ; while the fourth or the Sfidra class of wood is cliaracteriscd by both 
hardness and heaviness.” 

The classification of breeds according to the places of origin ha^ not 
been mentioned in SuJxranifi^ hut recorded by Kautilya : “ 'Hie sources of 

supply of elephants** were the following places : ( 1 ) Kalinga, { 2 ) Anga, 

(;^) Kariisa (eastern portion of the district of Shahabad in Beliar) supplying 
elephants of the best quality ; 

(*t) Pracliya (east), ( 5 ) Dasarna (modern Mandasorc), (^)) Aparanta (wes- 
tern countries, viz.^ Konkan and Malabar), siipph ing elephants of medium 
fjualily ; 

( 7 ) Snrastra (Guzrat) and (S) Panchajana (in Not them India), supplying 
elephants of inferior quality,” 

I'he following extract from the Ayern Akbari would also furnish informa- 
tion regarding some aspects of the Economic or Commercial Geography of 
Mediaeval India ; “ Elephants are taken in the following places. In Agra, in 

the wilds of Begavan, and Nerwar, as far as Bcrar. In the Subah of Allahaliad ; 
near Ruttenpoor ; Sirgctchch ; the Su’jah ofMaivva; Hattcndeyali ; Acliowd ; 
Cluindary ; Suntwass; Bijegurh ; Roysan ; IJosengabad ; Gurh ; Haryegiirli ; in 
the Subah of Behai* on the Borders of Rohlas ; at Jharkliend ; and in the Subahs 
of Bengal and Orissa, particularly at Satgong, there are great numbers. The 
best elephants are those of Tipperah.” 

* Two of these eight names have been referred to in Sukra 11, 2ofi-5S 

* Hitnonj of Indian ^hipphaj (Longmans, Green A Co.), 1912 by l^rof, BadliuK'Hiniicl 
Mookerji, p. 20. 

* Law’s Hindu Pol, pp. 50-51. 
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The money-value of elephants, according to the statistics supplied by the 
Sukra authors, is indicated below ; 

(1) Good elephant* (or horse) costs 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 rupees. 

(2) 'riie elephant* that is unrivalled in strength, height, fight and warAf 
(rut) is priced at 20C0 vis/xas [Niska is the value of gold weighing 4 mdsdls: 
and in estimating the value of elephants, 5 rafis=zi mdsa] or Rs. 6,666. 

We have already noticed the remarks of Abul Fazl about the liigh prices 
of these animals. Evans* remarks on Prices are given below ; “ Prices vary 

according to age, good points, temper, training, and length, thickness, and 
sweep c>f the ivory. * * A full-grown well-trained tusker will command as 

much as Rs. 7,000 and a well-trained female as much as Rs. 5,000. Elephants 
that are trained to baggage work or slightly to timber may cost Rs. 4,000.” 
These are known to he high prices. 

(d) Training and Management, 

Information in Sukraniti regarding the rations, grooming, exercise, 
training, medical treatment, stabling, &c., of elephants is very scanty, almost 
nothing. Some of these items have been but casually noticed, as we have 
seen previously. Thus we read : (i) One should bring friends and foes to 
submission by appropriate methods as snakes, elephants and lions are tamed. 
(2) 'I'he elephant, the horse, the bull, the child, the wife and the parrot get the 
qualities of their teachers through association.^ 

The art of training has been mentioned among the subjects that should be 
studied by the man who is to be in charge of elephants.® We have also read 
previously of professions connected with the capture of the animals, 'Fhcre 
are two /'rt/ds*— one relates to the driving or guiding, and the other to the 
teaching or training. 

The Arihasustra'^ gives mt^rc details. About capture of the animals 
we are told that the captors, taking with them five or seven female elephants 
roamed about in the summer — the season for the capture of elephants— in the 
forest, and traced the whereabouts of herds of elephants by fulllowing the 
course of their dung and urine, and by observing their footmarks, the spots 
where they reposed, the banks of river.s, lakes, &c., they damaged, 

Kautilya divides elephants into four classes according to their training: 

(1) Damya— those, that arc being trained. 

(2) Upav&hva— those trained for riding, &c., in times of peace, 

(3) S d nnahy a— iv limed for war, 

(4) Vydla — refractor}^ and difficult to be broken, because of obstinacy, 
perversity, bad temper, &c, 

» Sukra. IV, ii, 198. " Sukra III, 682-8. 

* Sukra IV, ii, 203-0. Sukra TI, 256-9. 

» Sukra IV, i, 48-49. ' Sukra IV, iii, 166. 

’ haw’s Hind, Pol. p. 51-7. 
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There were several clearly marked out stages in the process of taming. 
For war purposes the elephants were taught seven kinds of movements ; for 
riding they were taught eight movements. The movements for military purposes 
are : — 

(1) Upasthdna — rising, bending, jumping over fences &c. 

(2) Samvartana — turning. 

(3) moving forward stiaight or transverse or making ser- 
pentine movement. 

(4) Vadhavadha—XiWWw^ and trampling down. 

(5) — assailing forts and cities. 

(6) Hastiyuddha - Wghixwg with other clephant.s. 

(7) Sdngrdmtha—othQT cognate movements relating to war. 

The elephant i.s governed by the hook' which has two teeth, one for 
movement forward, and the other for movement backward. 

About stables Sukr^tchArv3^'l says notliing. VVe arc only told that ele- 
phants are well-kept in forests.* Fhc sixth chapter of the 4th Hook of Pdlakdpya 
describes in prose the nature of the soil, the direction, the size, shape, doors, 
of the stables suitable f<ir elephants : and the 5th chapter of the second 
Hook advises great precaution in allowing visitors into the hastrsdlds for fear 
tlicy might cau.se damages to the animals by administering poisons, Phe 

effects of poisons on various substances, animals, milk, fire, tSre., are treated 
here quite elaborately. In connexion with the lK>using arrangements should 
he noted also the religious ceremonies for the propitiation of the gods described 
in the last two chapters of the Book IV. 

Kautilya’s treatment of stables^ in the ArthasAstra is full enough. “There 
were two sets of stables, one in the fort, and the other outside ; in the former 
were kept those animals that had alrcad\' been trained for war and riding, 
and in the latter those that were being trained, together with the refractory 
animals. 

.\n elephant stable was twice as high as the length of an elephant, and 
Its width was half its height ; it was made to face either the north or east, had 
separate apartments for female elephant^, had a spacious corridor, 

Skction 15. 

Bulls and Camels in SuLrauiti, 

The celebrated Sanskrit maniisciipt, called Ynl^ti-kalpafaru^ \\^s, 
sections devoted to animal-life. I hrec of these ’relate to Hulls and Cows, 
tlieir character, merits and defects. Ilicre are two methods of classification 
adopted in this treatise with regard to f 3 ulis;(i) into I^ralimanas, Ksatri3^as, 
Vaisyas and Sudras, and (2) into Satwika, Rajasika and I'Amasika. 

Information supplied by Sukra authors is very meagre, VVe read — 

(i) Bulls get the qualities of their trainer through association.* 

' Sukra IV, vii, 33iM0. ^ liiiw's llindn p, 51. 

* Sukra IV, vil, 340-50. ^ Sukra III, 682-3, 
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(2) The price of a bull* with good horns, fair colour, sufficient strength, 
which can carry burdens and can walk fast, and which has the height of eight 
Id las is Rs. 480, 

(3) Tiie bull is controlled by the string which passes through the nose.* 

(4) Bulls are well-kept in watered lands.® 

Regarding camels we are told — 

(1) I he high price of camels is known to be that of the buffalo, ' />., 
Rs. 56 or Rs. 64. 

(2) The good camel® is one which can go 30 yojanas (120 or 210, or 240 
miles in one day. Its price is 100 silver palas or Rs. 800 

(3) The carmel, like the bull, is governed by the strings.® 

(4) Camels, like elephants, are well-kept in forests.'* 

The following are the remarks of Abul FazI about camels : 

“From the encouragement given b^' Ilis Majesty, there arc now brcil in 
llindusthan camels that excel those of ruran and Iran. 

“ A number of these animals are selected, and always kepi ready to light 
for diversion. The head Khasch camel, named Shah Pnssend (the king’s choice), 
and who is a native of I lindusthan, has for the space of 12 years conquered 
all antagonists. 

“Camels arc bred in the following places : Ajmcre, Judhpoor, Nagon , 
Beyganur, Jalmcer, llctinda and Tahresir ; and in the Subah of Gujrat, near the 
province of Kuich arc great numbers and very fine. But in Sind are the 
greatest abundance. The swiftest cameKs arc those of Ajmerc, the best for 
burden arc bred in ratah ’’ * Camels do not live 

above 24 years,” 

The Ayeen Ahbari gives details about the tlaily rations of camels accortling 
to age, their furniture, methods of training and anointing tlicm, the adminis- 
trative staif in connexion with this branch of Imperial live-stock, and prices, etc. 

riie Hindus had been lor ages skilled in the training and management ol 
camels. And it appears that the camel- post was one of the Moghul institutions 
for the conveyance and transmission u( news : ‘ Rcybary is the tiame given to 

a tribe of Hindus, who arc .skilled in the management of camels. They teach the 
I lindu Look (species of camel) to travel at a great rate. Although for the 
.speedy conveyance of intelligences postmen are .stationed at every live cose 
(10 mile.s) from one extremity of the empire to the other, yet a great number of 
these camel riders arc continually in waiting at the palace to carry order.” 

About Ihills the Ayeen Akbari gives the following information : 

“ rhroughout llindusthan the ox is esteemed lucky and held in great vciiera- 
ifon. Fvery part of the empire produces good oxen, but those of Gujrat arc 

» .Scikr.'i fV, ii, 104-105. " Siikni IV, il, 198. 

' Sukra [V, vii, Uo. ^ Siikra IV, ii, 201-2. 

a vSiiki-ii IV, vii, 049-50. '• Siikra IV, vii, 946. 

* Sukra IV, vii, 349-50. 
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esteemed the best. These will travel 36 miles in the course of 24 hours, and 
they are swifter than the generality of horses. Sometimes a pair of them are 
sold for 100 mohurs, but they are very commonly of 10 and 20 mohurs. There 
are also abundance of fine oxen in Bengal and ihe Deccan, that will kneel down 
to be loaded. Many cows at Dcllii give daily 20 quarts of milk each, and are 
sold for more than 10 rupees. His Majesty has a pair of bullocks which cost 
500 rupees. In the neighbourhood of J ibet and Kashmeer, are the Katars, 
which are of a very extraordinary appearance. This animal lives seldom above 
25 years. 

Section 16. 

The Anatom j of the Vertebrates . 

(a) Hindu Literature on Human Anatomy. 

Like mineralogy. Botany, and Zoology, the Anatomy of the Hindus lies 
scattered through all branches of Hindu literature, Vedic, Paur^nic, TAntric, 
Medicinal, Astronomical, and Sociological, 

'I'he Hindus have described five hundred muscles,— four hundred in the 
extremities, sixty-six in the trunk, and thirty-four in the region above the clavicle. 
They knew of the ligaments, sutures, various vessels and nerves, lymphatics 
and nerve plexuses, seven layers of skin, Manasadhara or Fascia, Medhadhara 
or Adipose tissue, Raktadhara or Vascular tissue f bloodvessels, Pittadhara or 
Mucous membrane of tiie digestive canal, SlesmadharA or Synovial membranes, 
etc. There are allusions to Vapa (pericardium). Ilridaya (heart), Fusfusa (lungs) 
Yakrit (liver). Plilia (spleen), Vrikka (kidneys), Mastiskam (brain), Adhipati 
(medulla),* etc. 

Any tubular structure is called by them a nddt or vessel. But they dis- 
tinguish three sorts of ndiiis: (i) Dhamani (artery) carrying wind, (2) Sira, 
(vein) carrying blood, (3) Srota (canal), including the large and small intestines, 
ducts of the various glands, lacteal vessels, etc. 

I. The Nervous System of the Tantras, 

The contributions of the Hindus to anatomy are recorded in many non- 
medical works, — e.g.^ the Tantras — the last phase of Yoga philosophy in India*— 
the records of Hindu culture in mediaeval times. It is only very recently that 
the Tantras have begun to be edited and translated.® But in 1885 one of these 
documents of Hindu allegorical literature and mystical lore, z'fj., the Shiva 
Satiihitd, was translated into English by Rai Bahadur Srischandra Basu. 

In his Prize Essay on the Hindu Svstem of Medicine published in the 
Ony^s Hospital Gazette oi London (1889), Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S., referred to 
the anatomy of the I'antras in the following words : “ When these Tantras 

‘ The Ayurvodic System of Medieiiio by J>r. Siiuiiint B. Mehta of Baroda (Navsari, Bom- 
I’ay, 1013), and Dp. Gaiiariafcli Son’.s Medical Science in Ancient India (Sahitya Sabha, Cal- 
cutta, 1008). 

* See the Tantrik Texts Series, editod by Avalon, and Mah inlrud ta Tantra translated 
ppeviottsly by Manmathanatli Datta, recently revised by Avalon (Luzac & Co., London, 
1013.) 


84 
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will be Studied by oriental scholars^ as closely fls they have explot ed other 
brandies of Sanskrit learnin^'f the anatomical knowledge of the ancient Hindus 
sliaJI be better known to tlic world ; for, according to him, ** better anatomy is 
given in the rantras than in the medical works of the Hindus/' 

From Shiva Samhiid now republished in the '‘Sacred Books of the 
Hindus Series,” we learn tliat the Hindus were acquainted with the spinal-cord 
and the brain. 'I'liey knew that the central nervous system is composed of grey 
and white matters. They discovered the central canal of the spinal cord, and 
traced its connexion, through the fourth and third ventricles, with the lateral 
ventricles of the brain. I hey call it Bra hm a rand hr a ^ or the dwelling-house 
of the human soul. The same rantric work gives a description of the several 
ganglia and plexuses of the nervous system. I'he brain is said to be composed 
of Chandrakald, or convolutions resembling half-moons. 

The nervous s 3 ’stem of man is in fact more accurately described in the 
mystical Tantras than in purely medical treatises. In a paper oti the 
Anatomy of the Tantras, originally published iti the “ 1 heosophist” ol 
March iSSS, and reprinted in the Introduction to Shiva Samhita in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series, Major Basu has tried to unravel tlic mystery of the 
Yogis and J'aiitrists regarding the nerves and nerve-centi cs, and identify tlie 
Nadis^ Chakras^ and Padmas, The hdlowing is a reproduction from that paper. 

'The language of tlie rantras being too allegorical and too mystical to t3e 
understood by tlie uninitiated, it is vci*}' djnicult to identify the iNadis, the 
Chakras, and the l^admas described in them. 

However, some of the spots are easily identifiable from ibcir simple aiul 
lucid description. Thus it is apparent that the ” ncctar-raycd moon ” 

Shiva Samhiid, Ch, 11, verse 6) is the underpart of the brain ; that ‘‘ Susumna ” 
is the spinal cord Ida and ” Fingald ” are ih.e left and right sympathetic 
cords respectively.^ 

* Tli<^ fttar Bitii ha.s thus dc.scrihecl the roJatioiis of tJiost? si ructurcs (Ch. 11, vor.s<*^ 
14 iiiul 15) : — 

“ The bony eoliirnii that extends (from the coccyx j to the occiput is called l‘ic 
brahmadanda the vertebral column). NVithin this is the tliiii cord Susuin 

ii;j, which is also called ijraJimaiiadi by the wise. This Susunina is midway betw'cen the 
Ida and Pingala.’® 

Another Tantric work named, Sat-Chakra Niru|ianam, has thus described the position 
of these three Nadi.s : 

“ Outside tlie spinal canal, on the left is the Ida and on tJie right is the Ping d i. 
while within tlie canal and midway betw<*en the above two Nfidis is the Snsuinna, whose 
structure i.s like a rope.'’ 

Prof. Cowell identifies Siisumna with the coronal artery' (vide his transslatioii of 
Maitoyi-opinishad, i). 270, footnote. Published by the Asiatic Society of licngal.) >\i'i!o 
Pandit llama l^rasad Kasyapa, M. A., identilies Sustimna with trachea, and Ida and Ping^os 
with left and right bronchi (OccMilt Science, tlic Science of Jlreatli. Published at Lahore, 
1884). 

But it is clear from the above descrix^tion that those three famous Nadis arc tho 
spinal cord and the two syrnf^athecic cords, 
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We shall try now to identify some of the nervous structures described in 

I he Tantras : — 

“ Chitra.’*— From the description of this N^di in the Tantras (Shiva Sam- 
hita, Ch. II, verses 18-19), it may be identified with the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. For “ in it is the subtlest” of all hollows called “ Brahmarandlii a,” 
which is nothing else save the central canal of the spinal cord —a structure 
whose functions remain as yet to be discovered by the physiologists. I'lie 
TarUrists appear to have traced its connection with the lateral ventricle's of the 
brain. It has been considered by them to be the scat of the human soul. 
Kvt n in these days, when it is no exaggeration to say that the Hindus have 
quite forgotten the scientific truths discovered by their ancestors, they point to 
the hollow space in the crown of the head (known as the anterior fontanalle) of 
the new-born child as the Brahniarandhra. 

Fvery tyro in anatom}' knows that this spice contains the lateral ventricles 
of the brain.* 

'I he “Sacred Triveni ’* (Shiva Samhita, Ch, V, p. 52) is the spot in the 
medulla oblongata where the sympathetic c >rds j<>in together or whence they 
(.nkc their origin, Ashby’s Notes on Pliysiulogv, — Article Medulla 

Oblongata). I'lic mystic Mount Kailasa (Shiva Sainhita, Ch. V, p. 154) is cer- 
tainly the brain. 

’ l»rof. Sir ^lonun* Williiuns has dt'liiiod Hrahinarandhra he “a suture or aperture 
ot llio erowii of the lioad and throutjh wliieh the soul is said to escape ou death.” OSans- 
li)it-ICngU.sli Dictionary. ) Now (lie learned professor’s delinition explains notliincj. Had 
lu* <'unsulted the Tantras and known the siiaeo called the Rrahmaraudhra hy the modern 
Hindus, we doubt not liis eoindusion would have h(*-eii th (3 same ;is ours ho would 
have ideiitilicd the Hrah maraud lira wi(h the e<?ntral canal). 

2. A Hindu rene»;ado t hus clcdivtn’ed his vmMliet ou th'^ anatomy <d’ the Tantras, &e. : 

“ It would indeed excite the surprise of onr readers to hoar that the Hindus, who 
would not even toneli a dead body, iiiucli less ilissecfc it, shonhl p«)ssoss any anatomical 

ledg<» at all U is the ’(’.anlras that furnish ns wit h sntm* extra- 

mdinary pieces of information, conceniing tin* hiiinaii liody lint of .all tln^ Ilinihi 

S.istras extant, (he Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity The 

'ranlric theory on which the wtdl-known Yoga called “ Sliat-idiak ra-bheda” is loundod, 
siijiposes I he exist ence t>f six main internal organs, ealled Chakras or I\adiua.s, all bearing 
sptadal resemblance to tiiat famous llower, the lotu.s. These are placed one abj)ve the 
oilier, and coiiiieclaHl hy (lirots imaginary chains, the emblems of tho Ganges, the Vauiuna 
and ( he Raraswati 

“Such is the obstinacy with which tho Hindus adhere to tlieso erroneous 
n<»( tliat even when wo show them by actual <lis.s<i(*,t ion the nou-cxisteiice of tho 
imaginary Chakras in the liunian body, they will rather havo rocour.so to excuses revolt- 
ing to common seiuso, tiian acknowledge Llie evidence of thoir own eyes. They say with 
n. .sliamoIessnc.ss unparalhdod, fcliat those Dadmas exist as long as a man li v'^e.s, Init dis- 
iM>i>ear the moment lie die.s,’' — Physical Krror.s of Hinduism, Calcutta Keview, VoJ. XI, 
Pj). 4aC-440. 

A Daniel lia.s come to Judgment. Did tho Hindu renegade take the trouble to com- 
pare tho Chakra.s with the Plexuses of modcrii Anatomy ? Had he done so, lie would not 
h ive talked such nonsense. Tli.s paper contains two diagrams, one of the six Chakras and 
the other of the different viscera as represented by tho modern Tantrists. 
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Padmas and Chakras, --Great difficulty arises in identifying these Padmas 
and Chakras. Whaf are these structures one is tempted to ask ? Are they real, 
or do they only exist in the imagination of the T^ntrists ? 1 hough we are 

unable to satisfactorily identify them, we nevertheless believe that the F^n- 
trists obtained their knowledge about them by dissection. 1 hese terms have 
been indefinitely used to designate two different nervous structures, vtz . : — 
nervous plexuses and ganglia. But it may be questioned, how are we autho- 
rized to identify the 1 antric Padmas and Chakras with either the ganglia or 
plexuses of the modern anatomists ? Our reasons for doing so are the following: 

ist.“The position of some of these Padmas and Chakras corresponds 
with that of the plexus or ganglion of the modern anatomists. 

2nd. — riiese Chakras are said to be composed of petals designated by 
certain letters, which clearly point to cither the nerves that go to form a 
ganglion or plexu.s, or the nerves distributed from such ganglion or plexus. 

3rd. — Certain forces are said to be concentrated in these Chakras, thus 
identifying them with the plexuses or ganglia which the modern physiologists 
have proved to be “separate and independent nervous centres,”' 

This NAdi Susumn^ has six Padmas (Shiva Samhita, Ch. II, v, 27, p. 12), 
evidently signifying the six nervous plexuses formed by the spinal cord. 

Fhe description of the thousand-pctalled lotus (Shiva SamhitS, p. 51) 
shows it to be the medulla oblongata. 

We proceed next to the identification of the famous six Chakras of the 
Tantras : — 

i. Mtiladhdra Chakra (Shiva Samhita, p. 44) die sacral plexus. 

ii. Swadhisthdna Chakra (Shiva SamhitS, p. 46), 'Fhere can hardly be 
two opinions as to its being the prostatic plexus of the modern anatomists. 

iii. Manipur Chakra (Shiva Samhita, p. 47) appears to be the epigastric 
plexus. 

iv. Anahat Chakra (Shiva Samhita, p. 47) the cardiac plexus. 

V. Visud/ia Chakra (Shiv Samhita, p. 48) is either the laryngeal or 
pharyngeal plexus. 

vi. Ayna Chakra (Shiva Samhita, p. 4?) is the cavernous plexus. 

We have very briefly hastened over the six Faniric Chakras, We see 
that these Chakras are the vital and important sympathetic plexuses, and preside 
over all the fu/ictions of organic life. 

There can be little doubt that by^'the “ contemplation ” on these Chakras, 
one obtains psychic powers. 

“ Contemplation “ leads to control over the functions of these Chakras or 
plexuses. Fhe intimate connection between the sympathetic nerves and the 


^ Clray's Anatomy, 10th Editioa^ 
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great viscera renders it highly probable that the sympathetic system has 
mainly to do with the organic functions, h* * The sympathetic is the 
system of organic life,” When one gets control over the sympathetic nervous 
system, one is the master of one’s body, one can die at will. The heart beats at 
his will. The lungs, the intestines, nay, all the different viscera of the body, 
carry on their allotted duties at the command of such a Yogi. Veril}', verily, 
that is the stage of Samadhi. 

I he learned translator has treated only of the live externalities of Yoga 
in his elaborate introduction. He has not dwelt on the Dhyaiia, Dharana and 
Samadhi, As ** Pratyahara is not a distinct method in itself, but is a result 
of Pranayaina,” so Samadhi is the stage brought about by the processes of 
Dhyana and Dharana. As by Pratyahara, the subjective world overcomes 
the objective,” so by Samadhi, the spiritual nature of man stands predominant 
over the gross physical one. Pratyahara must be clearly distinguished from 
Samadhi. No more serious mistakes, we think, can be committed than con- 
sidering the hybernation of the reptiles and other animals as illustrating the 
Samadhi stage of the Yogis. The hybernation corresponds with the Pratya- 
hara, and not the Samadlii stage of Yoga. The learned translator has happily 
compared the Pratyahfira stage with the stage of insensibility produced by the 
csdiniiiistratioii of anaestheties, e.g,, chloroform (Introduction to the Shiva 
Samhita, Ch. X, pp. Ivii, ei seq). But it is a well-known fact that the inhalation 
uf chloroform has little perceptible effect upon the sympathetic nerves. The 
spiritual conciousness of man is intensified only when the functions of the 
organic life are brought under his control, and when he can modify and regulate 
the functions of tlie different viscera. We repeat that that is the stage of 
Samiidhi. 

It behoves all students of Yoga and occultism then to gain a clear know- 
ledge of these six Chakras, from the contemplation of which he can aspire to 
attain to the stage of Samadhi. 

Major Basu concludes thus : 

” Phis is an humble attempt on our part to identify these Chakras, and how 
f'^r we have succeeded in our task, it remains for those who are abler, and more 
learned than ourselves to decide. It is passing strange indeed, that the three 
famous Nadis of tlic Tanlras, viz.^ Su.sumna, Ida, and Pingaia, which, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, form the spinal cord, right and left sympathetic 
cords respectively, have not as yet been identified b^' any Orientalist. But we 
believe that as a Tantric work has been rendered into English, greater attention 
will be bestowed by Oriental scholars in illumining the dark recesses of the 
i'antric literature, and it is to be expected that within a not very distant dale 
the Chakras, V^yus, &c., of the Tantras will be more correctly identified.” 

2. Osteology. 

The Hindu system of osteology, so far as human anatomy is concerned, 
which has been thor oughly investigated by Dr. Hcernle in his learned * Studies 
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tn fhe Medicifte^ of Aticieni Itidia * can be known from the following works . 

u 4 .— The System of Arreya-Cliaraka : - 

1. Charaka Samhita — Sai irastliAiia, VII adhy^ya. 

2. The Glosses of Chakrapanidatta. 

3. Bhcda Samhita -Sarirasthana, Vll adhyaya. 

4. Tiic Noii-iiicdical version of Yajnavalkya^ (HI, 84-90). (4lh cent. A.D.) 

5. Tlie Commentary oi Apararkaon „ (India Office MSS.) in 1150 A.D. 

6. The Coinnicntary of Vijndnesvvara on „ ( „ „ ) in 1100 A.D. 

7. Tlie Commentary of SiilapAni on „ ( „ „ ) in the 15th cent 

8. riic Commentary of Mitramisra on „ ( „ „ ) in the 1 7th cent. 

9. Ihe Non-medical version in the Institutes of VisniC (200-400 A.D.) 

10. Vaij(i\'(inti^ or tlie Commentary of Nanda Fandita on Institutes of Visnu, 

in 1622 A.D. 

11. The Non-medical version in the Puranas’ — (i) Agnipurana (369th chapter), 

and (ii) Visnudharmottarapiiraiia (Part of Garudapurana) which has 
been quoted by Ballala Sen in Dfutasagara (iico A.D.) 

12. The Non-medical version in the ‘ Anatomy the anon^mious work called 

San'ram ( I ubingen University Mss.) 

A—The System of Susruta 

1. Susruta Samhita — Sarirasthanam. 

2. Sarira Padmini (Mss, in the pr.sscssion of Dr. Cordiar). 

3. Commentary on Sarira Padmini by V'aidyanatha. 

4. Bliavaprakasa (Jivjhianda’s edition of 1875, pp. 40-41), 

C . — The System of Vagbhata 1 : — 

I. Astanga Sangraha (bomba}', Vol. I, p. 244, II. 3-13.) 

Z?,— Miscellaneous Texts : 

1. Susruta and Vagbhata on muscles — 

(a) Susruta Samhita — Sarira.sthana, Ch. V, cl. 33. 

(d) Dallana’s commentary extracted from Jivananda’s edition, p. 57*8, 

(c) Vagbhata I, (Bombay) Vol. I, p. 225, II. 20-21. 

2. Susruta on Dissection. 

3. Susruta on Homology in Sarirasthana, Ch. Vi, cl. 29. 

4. Susruta and Vagbhata on the Kyc-ball — 

(a) Uttaratantra, Ch, I, verses 166, 17a. 

{b) Astanga Sangraha - Sarirasthana, Ch, V, \^ol. 1 , p. 233, 1 . 10. 

5. Bhoja on nalaka or reed-like bones, as reported by Dallana (Jiv., p. 576) 

and Gayadasa. 

1 Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1907. 

* See pp. 185-242. 

* ** The Law-Book of Yiljnavalkya is the original source of the non-medical version, 
from which it passed into the Institutes of Visnu and into the two Purdnas.” Iloornle, p. 44. 
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6 . Dallana on the aggregate ten (Jiv., p. 576) 

7. Susruta and Vagbliata on the number of kurcha, 

S. Susruta and Vagbhata on the number of ankles, 

9. Susruta on the position of cluster and cluster-head. 

10. Dallana, Gangadliara and Naiida Pandita on the collar-bone. 

[i. Susruta and Vagbhata on the position of scapula and clavicle, 

12. Susruta on the number of scapula and clavicle. 

13. Susruta on Amsakuta. 

14. „ ,, Anisapitta. 

15. Rajanighantu and Aniarakosa on Bhaga. 

1 6. Susruta and VAgbhata on Jatru and Griva. 

17. Susruta, Vagbhata and MAdhava on the Vahnika disease. 
jS. Susruta on IJrdhwajatru and Jatrurdhvva. 

E , — The System of the Vedas 

1. The Satapatha Brahmana^ on the lotal Number of Bones and l>oncs in 

the Head and ri unk (X, 5, 4, 123; XU, 2, 4, 9-14). 

2. The Satapatha Brahmana on Costal Cartilages (VTII, 6, 2, 7, 10). 

4. The Atharva V^eda on the Seklcton (X, 2, verses 1-8), 

The * wundei fill structure of man ’ is thus described in the Atharva Veda'^ 

(X, 2) : 

** I. By whom were brought the two heels of a man ? by whom was his 
lie-ill put together ? by whom his two ankle j >ints ? by whom his cunning 
lingers? by whom his apertures ? b}' wlioin his two nchlakhas in ilie midst? 
who put together his footing 

‘‘2. Prom wliat, now, did they make a man’s t\v»)-ankie-joints 
below, his two knee-joints above ? separating bis two back-tliiglis (jan^hd)^ 
wlierc, forsooth, did they set them in ? the two joints of his knees —who indeed 
understands that ? 

3. There is joined, four-fold, with closed ends, aliove the two knees, 
tue pliant trunk ; what the hips are, the thighs,— who indeed produced that, 
hy which the body became very lirm ? 

“4. Mow many gods (and) which were they, who gathered tlie breast, 
the neck-bones of man ? how many disposed the two teats ? wlio the two 
‘■ollar-bones ? how many gatliered the sli )ulder- bones ? how many the ribs ? 

‘*5. Who brought together his two arms, saying “he must perform 
bei oism ? wliat god then set on his two shoulders upon the body ? 

Who bored out the seven apertures in his head ? these ears, the 
nostrils, the eyes, the mouth ? in the might of wliose conquest in many places 
biiadrupeds (and) bipeds go their way. 

‘ Hoornle’s Indian McaI., pp. 105-6. 

* See tho translation and notes in the Harvard Oriental Series, Yol. 8, pp. 567-72. 
hr. Hoornlo’s translation on pp. 1 10-11 of his work differs slightly from this. 
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*'7. Since in his jaws he put bis ample tongue, then attached to it great 
voice; he rolls greatly on among existences, c/othing himself in the waters: 
who indeed understands that ? 

** 8. Which was that god who (produced) his brain, his forehead, his hind 
head, who first his skull, who having gathered a gathering in man’s jaws, 
ascended to heaven ? 

Its composition is traditionally ascribed to Risi NarAyana, author of the 
famous hymn on the sacrifice of man (called Purusa-sukta), perhaps also 
a medical man responsible for certain formulae, e,g,, the recipe for the 
preparation of a medicated oil in Power MSS. Part 111 . 

3. Vardhamihira. 

To the above survey of Hindu anatomical literature we should also add the 
non-medical treatment of the human body in LXVIII chapter of VarahamihiraV 
Brihat Samhitd. This chapter on the physical features of man called 
Purusalaksanam^ begins thus : “ A learned person shall examine a man’s 
(i) Ksetra (body), (2) Mrija (complexion), (3) Swara (voice), (4) Sara ('strength), 
(5) Samhati (joints), (6) Sucha (gloss), (7) Yarna (colour), (8) Anuka (shape of tlic 
face), (9) Unmana (height), (lo) Mana (weight), (11) Prakriti (disposition), (12) 
Gati (gait) and then predict his fortune.” We meet in this chapter with such 
terms of human anatomy as nails, heels, sinews, ankle, shanks, thighs, knees, 
loins, abdomen, sides, belly, navel, skin, nipple, bosom, collar-bones, neck, 
arm-pit, shoulders, arms, fingers, wrists, palm, thumb, forc-finger, chin, lip^^, 
tongue, face, ears, cheek, nose, eyes, brows, temples, head. 

Appendix C. 

4. Dr. Seal on Hindu Physiology and Biology, 

For Seal’s notes on Hindu Ideas about Nervous System of Taatras, Vital Force, 
Heredity, &c., see Appendices, 

(A) The Scientific t/alue of Hindu Anatomy. 

By a comparison of the Vedic osteological system with those of Atreya- 
Charaka and Susruta, Dr. Hoernle proves ; — 

(1) I'he ** system of the Atharva-V^eda more nearly approaches the system 
of Atreya-Charaka than that of Susruta ; and belongs to the “ semi-mythicnl 
period of the history of Indian medicine.’^ (circa 1000 B.C.) 

(2) In the time of Yajnavalkya, the traditional author of Satapatha 
Brdhmana^ who is said to have lloiiri.shcd at the court of Janaka, king of Videha, 
contemporary of King Ajatasatru and Buddha, />., about 500 B.C., “ both the 
medical schools of Atrcya and Susruta were in existence;” and “he possess^ 1 
some knowledge of their respective theories on the skeleton. 

1 Tho remaining verses of the hymn refer to the ‘ numerous things dear and not 
dear,’ ruin, pleasure, &c., and altogether give a complete picture of social, political anti 
moral aspects of human existence. 

, a Sanskrit Text in tho Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 18 ( 16 ). 
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As for Vagbhata’s osteological system, Hoernle proves that the principle on 
which his list of bones is constructed is '' to take the list of Susruta as its 
basis and add to it such items of the list of Charaka as do not occur in it,” 
and that it is really a “ combination of the two.” 

The scientific value of Hindu anatomy would, therefore, depend on that 
of the osteological systems of the two principal schools of medicine. “ Ac- 
cording to modern anatomy,^ there are about 200 bones in the adult human 
.skeleton. The early Indian anatomists, on the other hand, count either 
560 (Atreya) or 300 (Susruta) bones. This large excess is principally due to 
ilie fact that (besides including the teeth, nails and cartilages) they counted 
prominent parts of bones, such as are known as ‘ processes ’ or ‘ protuber- 
ances/ as if they were separate bones.’* As for the dilTercnce in the systems 
of Charaka and Susruta, Dr. Hoernle remarks “ I'lie statement of Dr. Wise 
{Hindu System of Medicine^ p. 52 ) that the ' difference [between Susruta’s 
total 300 and Charaka’s total 360 J is owing to their counting tlic cartilages 
with the bones ’ is hardly correct. Both writers include cartilages in their 
counts, though in different ways. The difference in their totals is mainly due 
to Charaka’s counting the 32 sockets of the teeth as separate bones, and his 
including the 30 nails, neither of which arc admitted in the count of Susruta.*' 
In the third section of his work, that on the anatomical identifications, 
lliornle’s verdict on the Hindu systems of osteology is given. He says : 
“ riic views of the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly accurate. This 
is due to the fact that they were accustomed to the practice of preparing 
tl)c dead human body for actual examination, and that, therefore, their views 
were the direct result of an experimental knowlcilgc of the skeleton. It is 
true that the compendium of Charaka contains no reference whatever to the 
practice of hiiinan dissection ; and it must, thercfoic, remain doubtful whether, 
and to what extent, that practice was observed in the school of Atreya. But 
there can he no doubt as to the practice being known and observed in the 
school of Susruta, for his compendium contains a passage ’ which gives 
detailed instructions regarding the procedure to he adopted in preparing 
a dead body for anatomical examination.” 

The following remarks from his Preface may also be quoted ; Probably 
it will come as a surprise to many, as it did to myself, to discover the amount 
of anatomical knowledge which is disclosed in the works of the earliest 
medical writers of India. Its extent and accuracy are surprising, when we 
allow for their early age — probably the sixth century before Christ— and 
their peculiar methods of definition, No satisfactory knowledge of 

human anatomy can be attained without recourse to human dissection. ♦ * ♦ 
it is worthy of note, however, that in the writings of neither of these two 
oldest Indian medical writers is there any indication of the practice of animal 

^ Hcernlo, p. 116. The explanation for counting in this manner has also been given. 

■ P. 81. 

• The passage occurs at the end of the flffcli chapter of SarirastMiiaj vide Hcernlo, 
PP* 116-117, 225-226. 
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dissection, 'Hie only mention of tin snimsl subject is in connexion with trnin^ 
ing" in surgery, TIius 'puncturing* is to be practised by the niedic3,l pupil 'on 
the veins of dead animals and on the stalks of water-lily,’ similarly, ' extricat- 
ing,’ on the pulps of various kinds of fruits and ‘ on the teeth of dead animals.’ 

(c) Propagation oj Anatomical Knowledge in Hindu India, 

In ancient and mediojval India the knowledge of anatomy, whether ele- 
mentary or advanced, was extensively diffused. I here are reasons to believe 
that it was almost universal and not confined only within the circle of students 
and young men, called Hrahmacharis, who received lessons in one or othei* of 
the various types of educational institutions. It was scattered broadcast througli 
conventions, traditional usages, canons or rules of art and industry, social 
and religious practices, I'antric rites, and numerous popular ceremonies 
among the millions whose vocation in life was no nobler than what in terms 
of modern socio-ecomomic science may he grouped under (a) mechanical 
or ^automatic manual work, (d) responsible or intelligent manual work or 
even (c) mechanical or automatic brain-work. 

The reasons are not far to seek. It is superfluous to remark that it 
is the numerous schools of Hindu medicine that have preserved and moic 
or less developed the medical knowledge and literature of India through the 
ages. In every part of the country these have been the direct fountain 
heads of anatomical research and investigation, and have lu'opagaicd through 
their professorial and alumni, whose number has ever been considerable, 
the knowledge of the parts of the human (as well as animal?) body among the 
lay non-mcdical community at large, 'llic importance attached by ancient 
Hindu thinkers to anatomical knowledge is to be gathered, however, fiuin 
the provision they made for its inclusion in the cun iculiim of studies even 
for those scholars who would not specialise in Ayurveda. VVe ai c thus led to 
surmise that they wanted to make it an integral i)art of the liberal education 
of non-mcdical Hralimacharis also, and to form an estimate of the pedagogir 
theory that underlay their educaticmal movements. 

Ihere is no doubt that, uivlcr the regulations of the Hindu Universities 
of ancient and mediaeval India, a course of anatomy had to be oncred by students 
of law (and social science), 'Hicology as well as of Astronomy (and Astrol(^uyy) 
The incorporation of anaromical chapters in some of the traditional text-bo('ks 
on Smriti Sastras, Dharma Sutras, Puranas, Jyotisa, &c., and the commentaries 
on them by successive schools of scholars who were generally non-medical meu, 
undoubtedly point to the facts — 

(1) that even those who would not study Ayurveda did not go without 
a few lessons in anatomy (something like the * short-term courses’ in mode u. 
western Universities), 

(2) that even non-medical men bad siifllcicnt knowledge of the subject to 
write commentaries on the medical topics in the treatises on Law, Sociology, 
Religion, &c. 
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(3) that the anatomical chapters of non-medical SAs^ras corresponding to 
tlic anatomical primers and handbooks of modern times, had an important 
position in the literature of Hindusthan ; and, as integral parts of social and 
religious works, which may be looked upon as more or less the Encyclopcedia 
Indicas^ found a place in every man’s library. 

We have already noticed in connexion with the survey of Hindu anatomy, . 
what Hoernlc' calls the “ Non-mcdical version ” of Atreya-Charaka’s System 
:)f Osteology, riiis non-medical version is found («) in two religious text-books, 
viz.^ (i) ViHiiudharnioltarapumna and (2) A^tiipitfdna^ and (b) in two legal 
text-books, (i) Ydjnavalkya Dharma Sasira TiviiX {2) Visnn SntrtlK J’herc are 
certain particulars with regard to the incorporation of anatomical chapters in 
these works which point to the recognition of their importance to non-medical 
students by those responsible for it. 

In the Institutes of Visnu ‘‘the passage is in no way required by the 
context •* incorporated into tlic text from some other work.” lloernie be- 
lieves ” the passage was inserted into the Institutes by some one who was 
faniiliar with the Mitaksara'^ commentary on the Law-Book.” The prose 
statement in K/.su?^ is only a paraphrase and “otiose amplification” of the 
metrical section in Ydjnavalkya, Again, a comparison of the 369111 chapter, 
called Sarirdvayavah^ or Parts of the Human Body, in the Agnipurdna with the 
chapter on Anatomy in the l^isnudhannottarapurana shows that about two- 
tliirds of its contents arc “literally plagiarised from it, ” “ The Law-Book 
of Yajnavalkya is the original source of the Non-medical version, from which 
it passed into the Institutes of Visnu and into the two Pun\nas.” 

Without entering into a discussion of the differences in tlie anatomical 
knowledge displayed in these non-medical treatises, it would be suflicicnt for 
our purposes to remark that the tendency of incorporating medical chapters 
with non-medical works, 

(1) began as early as at least the 4th century A.D.), when Yajnavalkya, 
author of the celebrated Smriti, is supposed to have flourished ; 

(2) that it has been kept up by latter-day professors of Theology and 
Sociology, (i) in the Visnudhannottara (at least as early as 1100 A.D.), (ii) in 
Visnu Smriti (at any rate l)cfore 1622^ A,D.) and (iii) in the Agniptir^na (at 
the latest 1650 A. D.) 

' Pp. 40-40, 

Whoever (trow up tlio Hat as wo rind it in the Tustitnlca, did so on (lie basis of 
Vijn;iiic.swara’s interpretation; andaoeordiiigly the introduction of tliat list in the [iistitiites 
Cannot be placed earlier than the date of Vijiiiliieswara, that is after 1 100 A.D, Seeing 

tha Institutes of appears to bo often qiiob'd in the IMitaksara, it does not 

S(;oni impossible that the appoaraiieoof tJio list in tiio ufes is duo to Vijinlneswara 
liimsolf, Hoornle, pp, 159-60 

^ Those dates refer to the introduction or iutorpolabion of the anatomical chapters 
hi the workS} not to the general body of the works thomaelves. 
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and (3) that it has been preserved by the efforts of successive schools of 
lay commentators to explain the medical ideas, according to the culture of the 
ages in which they lived, (i) Vijnfineswara (MitAksara, c, 1 100 A.D,), (ii) 
Apararka, who though a near contemporary of Vijnaneswara (1 150), holds an 
independent view in the interpretation of Vajnavalkya, (iii) Sulapani (15th cent.) 
and (iv) Mitra Misra (17th century), both following the lead of Vijnaneswara, 

'Fhe same conclusion is arrived at by the fact that a small manuscript, 
called ^ or anatom}^ has been discovered in the collection preserved in 

the rubingen University Library. Its age and author are unknown. Its 
versified contents are compiled from many diderent sources, some of which arc 
quoted by name, Charaka, Yogamuktdvali^ Kauldvaliy &c. Its statement 
on the Skeleton is taken from the Law-Book of Yajnavalkya, though the source 
is not named. But an important error of Yajnavalkya “ was detected and 
corrected by the unknown author of the Anatomy^'' 

The extract from the Bnhat Samhitd quoted previously also points to 
the intimate association of anatomy with general Hindu literature and its place 
in the scheme of education in Jyoiifia (which is not equivalent to what in modern 
times is called Astronomy, but includes x\strology. Mathematics and many other 
topics of a social and economic nature). From the very definition of the scope 
and province of Jyotisa and of its three bran dies —//(onf, Tantra and Anga- 
vinischaya-^as well as the description of the Jyotisaka,* or the man versed in 
SamhitA, Astronomy, and Horoscopy, it would be clear that at least such know- 
ledge of anatomy, physiology, and embryology, as furnishes a working idea of 
the parts of the body, the nativity, external features of man and animals, is an 
essential item in the equipment of the students of this science. 

From considerations like these relating to the scope of Hindu literature 
on noiwncdical subjects wc are reasonably led to believe that in ancient 
and mediaeval India no Hindu Brahmachari was left without the knowledge 
of a little anatomy; and that the references to limbs or features of hurnari 
or animal life that wc meet with in poetical works, Silpasdstras, Tantras, 
sacrificial and religious catechisms, or allegorical, moral and didactic treati- 
ses are not due to commonplace observations that may be expected of the 
man in the street, but presuppose, in the absence of evidences to the coii' 
trary, the education received by the poets, priests, moralists, story-tellers, 
scientists and scholars, in their Brahmacharya Asram, 

It is this universality of the anatomical instruction imparted by the gurus 
or professors to their pupils which explains the popularisation of knowledge 
about parts of the body among the community, and its influence on the arts 
and industries designed to imitate or reproduce human beings or animals, h 
is this, again, which has left its mark on the Theory and Philosophy of 
Hindu Art including Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. The ‘masters’ arc 
very strict in their injunctions that the sculptors and painters should follow with 

^ Hcornlo, pp. 61 - 622 - 67 . 

* Sec the first two chapters of BrUiat Sar^iitd* 
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religious and mathematical accuracy, the anatomical measurements laid down 
by them regarding the construction of images of gods and their vdhanas or con- 
veyances or symbols. 

These canons of Hindu art prove (i) a thorough knowledge of anatomy on 
the part of the promulgator and (2) their desire to perpetuate and propagate, 
through more or less durable embodiments, the national ideals of beauty in art 
as consisting in the closest conformity of artists with the specimens of sym- 
metry and order exhibited by Nature in her great museum of the living 
universe. Once presented in art, the canons became conventional and have 
been traditionally followed by sculptors, painters, artists and craftsmen, even 
by those among them who had not received theoretical or demonstrational 
lessons in anatomy at schools, from books or from professors. And, besides 
satisfying the spiritual sense of generations of devoted spectators, both educated 
and illiterate, these images and works of plastic and other arts have served for 
them the double purpose of anatomical models as well as object-lessons in 
Lcsthctic perfection being at once the national schools of religious, secular and 
artistic education and culture. 

{(i) Human Anatomy in Sttkraniii. 

riie Sukra authors must have had adequate knowledge of human and 
animal anatomy, as is evident from their care in noting, according to the 
injunctions of specialists in art-literature, the features of the body in the 
section on images of gods, and also the external characteristics of animals 
in the treatment of the economic topics connected with them. Fhe names 
nf the parts of the human body, and their measureinenls according as the 
images are to be 7, 8, 9, 10 or 12 talas high, will be described in the 

chapter on the Data of ancient Indian art. Here we shall mention the anatomi- 
cal features described by Sukracharyya in the section on the animal-force 
ot the Hindu state. 

(€?) External Anatomy of Horses^ Elephants^ 

It is only the horse that has been fully described in Snkraniti. The 
Sukra authors have given the measurements of the limbs of horses, most 
probably, as it would appear, to help sculptors in their art. For say they ; 
‘*If an image‘ is to be made, the appropriate pattern or model should always 
be placed in front. No image can be made without a model. So the artist 
should frame the limbs after meditating on the horse, and finding out the 
measurements and attributes of horses in the manner indicated above.'* The 
place of animal-anatomy in Hindu art is quite clear from this extract. But 
^ukr^lch^ryya intends these measurements to be remembered also by non- 
arilsts, i,g„ lay men, whether merchants or rulers or warriors in their sales 
and purchases of horses. 

The general remarks on the quality of horses as known from the 
proportion between the parts of their body are given in IV, vii, 85-95. 


ftukra IV, vii, 145-47. 
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We have to remeivber two things about horsc-ineasurements 
(O S yavas=.-i angula. 

(2) The limbs of horses are to have a fixed proportion to the face. 
The quality of horses is indicated thus : — 

Tho best horse has a face of 24 angulas. 

•Second class „ „ 516 

Third class „ ,, 32 

Inferior or ordinary „ 28 


Ordinary liorsc-measureinents are given below; — 

Height or stature ... ... ... 3 faces. 

Length ... .. ... ... 4J „ 

Girth ... ... ... 3^-3 angulas, 

riie following are the measurements of the 28 angula-type of Horses : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4- 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 
7. 


(i) Heights. * 


Heel or hoof (Saplui) 

. 3 angulas. 

Ankle-joint or fetlock (MtuHvaudha) 

4 „ 

lAjreleg or shanks {Jatujlid) ... 

. 20 

Knee {Jdnii) 

. 3 

Fore-thigh or elbow {(7rii) 

• 14 » 

Thigh to neck 

. 38 

Hind thighs {(Jrti) ... 

. 28 

Hind legs {Janglui) 

. 21 

Nock » 

. 18 

(ri) Lengths,^ 

Neck (Oriva) 

00 angulas. 

Hody (from end of nock to organ) 

00 

From organ to end of vertebral column.. 

18 

Tail {Piiclrichhailanda) 

14 „ 

Genital organ 

11 

Testicles 

14 

Far 

6, 4 or 0 angulas 

Mane or hair of neck'* 

1 cubit. 

Hair of tail ' 

IJ or 2 cubits. 

Eye" ... 

3 or 4 angulas. 

( if i) a f XH m/erj nces. ’ 

Heel or hoof 

15 angulas. 

Ankle-joint 

» 

Foreleg or shanks 

Vi 

Fore-tliigh 

11 » 

Hind thigh 

88 

Hock of the ankle-joint 

0 » 

Hind leg 



• Sukra IV, vil, 103-108. 

• Sukra IV, vli, 118-122. 
» Sukra IV, vli, 100-115. 


' Sukra IV, vli, 06-101, 
* Sukra IV, vii, 104. 
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8. 

Forepart of neck ^ 

... 82 „ 

9. 

Bud of neck * 

... 46 „ 

10. 

Perehoad ^ 

• 11 

11. 

Pace at the nose below the eye * 

... 19 


{iv^ Distances^ breadth^ loidth or space. 

1. 

Between two thighs at the back 

... 1 angiila. 

2. 

The nock on which hair grows 

... 

8. 

Ear 

... 8 or 4 angulas 

4. 

Breast ... 

... 19 „ 

5. 

Bye 

... 2 or 2J „ 

0. 

Between two thighs 

... 9 ,, 

7. 

„ „ eyes 

... 5 

8. 

„ „ ears 

... 5 „ 

9. 

„ eye and car 

... 5 „ 

10. 

„ two heels 

...0, 7, &c, „ 

11. 

,* two pupils of eyes... 

... 9 „ 

12. 

» » eye-brows 

... 9 „ 

13, 

. „ eye and nose 

... 0 

14. 

„ two nostrils 

... 3 „ 

1>. 

„ arms at breast 

... 4 „ 

10. 

Lower lip 

... IJ „ 

17. 

Upper lip 

... 0 

18. 

Betwoori back and breast 

... IJ cubits. 


About Elephants the following lueasurements are given in IV, vii, 77-8^, 
[/V. B , — 8 yavas =1 angula 
24 angulas=i cubit.] 


Height 

Length 

Girth 


Blia<1 ra. M a iid ra. 

7 cubits. 6 cubits. 

8 „ 8 „ 

10 9 ,, 


Mriga. 
5 cubits, 

7 „ 

8 .. 


About Bulls Sukra authors record the following nieasurcmenls in IV. 


299-302 

Girth ~ 4 times face. 

Height f-lmmp — 3 „ 

Length = »» 

The best animal has 7 talas or feet in height. 

The good height of camels is known to be 9 Uilas or feet.® 

(/) Dentition and Age of Animals. 

The following table gives the duration of the periods of youth,® manhood 
and old age, as applied to the five principal vertebrates : — 

Maximum ago. Youth. Miildleage. 


Man 

100 years. 

20 years. 

00 years, 

Elephant 

... 100 


20 „ 

80 

Horse 

... 84 

»» 

6 „ 

10 

Bull 

... 25 

»» 

5 „ 

10 

Camel 

... 25 


& •> 

10 


® Sukra IV, vii, 304-5t ® Sukra IV, vii, 300-818, 


Sukra IV, vii, 124-128, 
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The age of both bulls and horses is to be known from the growth and 
colour of teeth.* There is no information about the tusks of elephants^ 

The whole dental structure of horses is thus described in the Fauna of 
British India : — 

‘‘ Dentition : Incisors Canines Prcmolars Molars Canines 
generally wanting in females. There is sometimes an additional small ante- 
rior upper premolar. The incisors have a flat crown, with at first a deep hollow 
in the middle ; this (the ** mark ” in horses) disappears with age.’^ 

It is evident that SukrachA,ryya, in describing the changes in the development 
and colour of the six teeth as the guide to the age of horses, is referring to the 
Incisors or Anterior teeth. This is the practice recognised by the modern 
science of equine dentistry also, 'fhe structural changes in the Hack teeth, 
called Molars or Grinders, afford a very good index of the age of the horse 
up to the period when they are completed, namely, four years old. But after 
the fourth year the molars are not often taken into consideration in determining 
the age of the horse. 

Further, these six incisors described in Sukraniti do all belongto the lower 
jaw, Fitzwygram also in his chapter on * age,’ as indicated by teeth, confines his 
remarks to the incisors of the lower jaw, “ as the structural changes which take 
place in the upper arc nearly similar. ” 

The distinction between Temporary or Milk Incisors and Permanent 
Incisors, as given by Sukra authors, both as regards tlie time of development 
and discolouration, is also borne out by modern science. “ The discolouratio!i 
is due to the lodgement of the juices and other matters connected with the 
food in the grooves.” 

The following extract from Horses and Stables coroborrates the Sukra 
theory of Dentition stated in IV, vii, 315-20 : “ The foal is born with his tccih 

in a rudimentary state in the gums. * * The yearling is complete in 

all six incisors (315), but several well-marked signs distinguish liis mouih 
from that of the two years old (316). =?' * * A few months before 3 yeairs 

old, the horse sheds the two centre milk-teeth which are replaced by perma- 
nent. * * A few months before four, the horse sheds the two next milk- 

teeth which are replaced by permanent (3 iS). A few months before 

five the horse sheds the tv;o remaining milk-teeth which are replaced by perma- 
nent (319 ) Thus the jaw is now furnished with six permanent incisors." 

After the dental structure is complete, the guide to the age of horses is 
colour, as detailed by Sukracharyya in IV, vii, 320-324, This is the modern 
theory also. Says Fitzwygram : " At and after six, we are compelled to have 
recourse to the indications given by the marks and other slight but gradn;;l 
alterations which take place in the form of the teeth and their position. * * 

The mark is in a constantly changing condition." 

> Sukra IV, vii, 314. 
a Pp. 418-19, 
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The science of equine dentistry has been treated by the authors oi ^Iswa- 
vatdyaka Tind Aswachikitsita published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. There 
is a general agreement between Sukracharyya, Jayadatta and Nakula as 
regards number, colour and development of the teeth as well as their help in 
the determination of age. Jayadatta deals with the subject in the 4th chapter, 
and Nakula in the 5th chapter of their works. The traditional order of colour 
* black, yellow, white, glass, honey, and conch ’ is the same in all the three 
works. 


The changes in the colour of horses’ teeth according to age, as indicated 
in Sukra IV, vii, 315-25, are given below : — 


1st year . . . 

2nd „ 

3rd“ 6th year 
6th- 9th „ 
9t«h— I2th „ 
12th — 16th year 
15th— I8th „ 
18th- 21st „ 
21st— 24th ,, 


white. 

black and red, 
black. 

»> 

yellow, 

white. 

fflass. 

hoiu^y. 

conch. 


Since 24th ycar^ the teeth get loose and separated and begin to fall 
down every three years, riic horse that has attained full age gets three cir- 
cular rows on the upper lip. Fhe age is to be considered low in proportion as 
the rows are less. 


Regarding the dentition and age of bulls* we read 

(1) All the eight white teeth of bulls grow in their 4th year. The two 
extreme teeth fall down and arc replaced in the 5th ; in the 6th, tlie next two ; 
in the 7th, the next two ; and in the 8ih, the central two. 

(2) Every two years the teeth get black, yellow, white, red and coiich- 
iike in order. Then their looseness and fall commence. 


Thus each colour lasts for two years. And as all the teeth get finally rep- 
laced in eight years, the colour changes up to the 18th. it is evident that Sukra- 
charyya means the eight incisors of the lower jaw; as would appear from the 
dentition of the Bovide described by Murray in the Vertebrate Zoology of Sind : 
“ recth of two or three kinds. Incisors eight below. Molars six on each side in 
each jaw. Canines more or less developed. Front of upper jaw toothless.” 

Sukra authors say nothing pai ticularly about camels. We are simply told 
that the age of camels has to be understood from considerations like (hese.^ 


Section 17. 

Organisation of the Veterinary Department in Sukra Polity, 

In the previous sections we have dealt with what tlic Sukra authors have 
recorded about the Zoosphere of their country in both its biological and 


Sukra IV, vii, 326-7. 

^ Sukra IV, vii, 338. 


^ Sukra IV, vii, 332-37. 
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economic or utilitarian aspects, Wc have found that the main references in 
to the live-stock of the land are from the standpoint of the state, 
especially its military department. The live-stock as belonging to the people 
have been but casually noticed and have to be inferred from the incidental 
analogies and illustrations and from the passing remarks in connexion with 
revenue, agriculture, commerce and industries. It is, therefore, natural that the 
authors should supply some information about the management and adminis- 
tration of the Veterinary Department in their state. 

'riie Veterinary Department of the Sukra state does not, however, attend 
to the military live-stock exclusively, though details about this only are available 
in Sukraniti. It is an organisation addressing itself to the needs of the total 
live-stock of the state, agricultural cattle, draught-animals, the Fauna in the 
Zoological Gardens or State Forests, as well as the Animal-Corps, and may be 
taken to have been divided into two branches, Civil and Military, 

The administrative machinery of the Sukra Polity consists of a highly 
differentiated Bureaucracy divided into special Departments or Bureaus for the 
management of executive affairs. The Veterinary Department (Civil and Mili- 
tary) is one such Bureau presided over by one of the highest Exceutive Heads 
called Ministers or Secretaries, and supervising, guiding and controlling the 
work of varying grades of officers entrusted with the charge of sectional and 
sub-sectional affairs. The hierarchy fiomthc menials at the lowest rung of the 
official ladder to the highest functionary through intermediate grades of officers 
is complete in the Veterinary as in the many other departments of the Sukra 
state. 

The Sukra Polity recognises lo Prakritis^ (Executive Councillors, Depart- 
mental Heads, Ministers or Secretaries). These arc (i) Purodhd (Priest), 
(2) Pratinidhi (Viceroy), (3) Pradhana (Superintendent, Chief Secretary 01 
Prime Minister), (4) Sachiva (War Secretary), (5) Mantri (Foreign Secretary 
or Diplomatist), (6) PandUa (Learned Adviser or Law Secretary), (7) Prud- 
viveka {C\uc( Justice), (8) Amdlya (Land Revenue Secretary), (9) 

(Finance Minister), (10) Data (Ambassador or Spy), in order of precedence and 
dignity. Sukracharyya states another th.cory* according to which the Prakritis 
are 8, excluding the priest and the spy. But according to him the priest^ 
superior to all others— the mainstay of the king and the kingdom,” and the 
spy* is a ” servant of the rest.” Tlie priest and the spy are thus too important 
to be ignored in the enumeration of the Prakritis, So Sukra authors reject 
the Doctrine of Eight Councillors. 

The organisation of the Veterinary Department is typical of all the rest 
in the symmetrical and scientific scheme devised by the Sukra statesmen, 
riie picture presented in Sukraniti is not one of a simple primitive political life 
in which the man in the street is fit to be a judge, a warrior and a ruler by turns 


Sukra 11, 141-143. 
Sukra II, 146-47. 


3 Sukra II, 160. 
' Sukra II, 140. 
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as in the ancient city, states, but one of a complex organisation which requires 
specialised functionaries for the discharge of its functions, and hence demands 
of each a specialised training as Judge, Financier, Commander, etc. 

The department of the veterinary interests of the state is managed 
in the following way : — 

I. — The King is not a mere “dignified part” of the Sukra constitution. 
Besides serving the purpose of an ornamental figurehead, he has to discharge 
several important functions, and is thus an “efficient part also. 

According to the Code of Education for princes the king is bound to be a 
good sportsman. So far as the Veterinary Department is concerned, “ he has 
to spend one muhurta (48 minutes) at dawn in exercises over elephants, horses, 
iStc., spend four muhttrias over (among other things) writing orders relating to 
the army, spend two muhurtns in consultation witli the Chief Justice and 
other ministers^ the same period in hunting, &c„ one muhurta over military 
exercises, &c,” 

'I'lie king’s contact* with the department of live-stock is further advised 
in tlie following lines : 

“ He should every morning and evening exercise himself with elephants, 
liorscs, chariots, and other conve3^ances. And he should learn as well as 
teach the military arrangements of soldiers. He should sport with tigers, 
peacocks, birds, and other animals of the forest, and in the course of the 
hunting should kill the wild ones.” 

'Flic following rules* bring out, again, the very important function of the 
king in Sukra Polity generally, and in its Veterinary Department in particular : 
“ The ministers are likely to be dumb (i>,, silent) through tlie passions, cupi- 
dity, and fear of the king. The king should receive in written form the 
opinions of each separately with all his arguments, compare them with liis own 
npinioii and then accept the will of the majority. 'Hic king should every da^^ 
examine the elephants, horses, chariots, cattle, servants, officers, provisions and 
soldiers, and preserve or iiiaiiitaiii the able and give up the very old.” 

II. — riie Sachiva (War-Minister) and his Council : 

(^7) The main brunt of the administration of the veterinary interests of 
the state falls, of course, on the War-Minister, the Sachiva. The constitutional 
position of ministers or Prahritis in the Sukra state and their relations with 
the king as well as among themselves need not be discussed here. We 
have to note simply that one of the many items of business that come up 
hcTore, and have to be administered by, the Portfolio of Sachiva^ is that 

' Sco tho king's daily routine? and tiino-taido oC work ^‘l•a!uod by Sukr;'u*haryya 
1,551-570. Vide also I, 600, 670-11. The king’s important posit ion in the administration ol' 
.iustivehas also to be noted. All these toj>ics will be treated at lengtli iu Yol. 11. (Volitieal). 

Hnkra I, 666-606. It may bo noticed here that Kfimandaka also in his Sill 

I’Ll provides for a regulated exorcise with the wild games, Xri*., in .State Voi*«'sts, (. hough 
In* is very particular again.st the vice orvijasaiM of hunting. 

^ Sukra 1, 730-35. 
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relating to the Civil and Military sections of the Veterinary Department of 
the kingdom. Tims wc read that the Sachtva^ has to study the elephants, 
horses, chariots, foot-soldiers, camels, oxen, bandsmen, &c., * * * and 

communicate the result of his studies to the king.” 

(b) Like the other Prakritis or Ministers, the War-Minister, also is 
not to be alone in his jurisdiction. Like the Pradhdna and others, the Sachiva 
is to have a council consisting of two members besides himself: 

” The king should always appoint three men* for each department — the 
wisest of them all at the head and two others as overseers, for 3, 5, 7 or 10 years, 
and, having noticed each ofheer’s qualifications for the entrusted work, should 
make the necessary changes.” riiis War-Council with its President, the 
Sachiva^ is thus the real focus of responsibility regarding the Veterinary 
Department. 

III. -The officials of “generalised ability” (and of higher rank) : 

(a) I'he administrative system of SukrachAryya is highly specialised, 
as we have noticed above. With regard to the Veterinary Department the 
rule is that the king should appoint separate officers as “ the heads or 
Superintendents * of elephants, horses, cattle, camels, deer, birds,” &c. 

The Civil Service Regulations applicable to all the officials in the State arc 
indicated by the following : (i) “ As the officer becomes qualified^ for the higher 
and higer functions, he should be appointed to the higher and higher posts. At 
the end he should be a Frakritl one of the 10 highest Executive 

Councillors), (ii) 'I'he king should appoint many overseers, superintendents, 
or only one officer, without any overseer at all, according to the importance 
of the Jurisdiction to be managed.® 

{b) I he superintendents in charge of the live-stock^ may be rccruilcti 
from, among others, the members of the royal family. 

(c) The Superintendents or the higher grade office-bearers (something 
like the Gazetted Officials of modern times) of the Veterinary Department arc 
being described below. These are to have the qualifications for understanding 
the general interests bearing on the species of live-stock in the charge of each. 

(i) Thr Superintendent of Elephants'^ {adhorana) : I'he man who knows 
of (i) the various species of elephants, Prabhadra, Airavata, Piindarika, &c., 
(ii) their treatment, diseases and art of rearing them, (iii) the methods of 
training them, (iv) who can discover and distinguish their qualities by studying 
the roof the mouth, the tongue, the nails, &c., (v) who knows how to mount 
them and guide their movements should be appointed to take care of elephants ;■* 

* SuUra 11, 181-90. “ Sukra II, 234-85. 

Sukia TT, 220-24. " Siikra 1, 690. 

a Sukra If, 237-38. ' Sukra II, 256-59. 

* Snkra 11, 232-33. 

" According; to Kiiutilya thi.s oiWeer caAlcd Hasiyadhifaksa has two functions : (1) to > 01 ' 
that tho EIcpbaiit-Forcsts are well-protcctod (by the ofUcor called Ndgavaitapdla and Iii"- 
ministorial staff), and (2) tosuperintond tho intern<a] managements in the Biophant stablos 
and tlio proper training l>y experts. This second function only has been described by Sukra. 
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for he is sure to captivate their heart. This officer must have graduated iu 
the whole science of Elephants in both theoretical and practical, as well as 
biological and economic branches. 

(2) The Superintendent of Horses {asivddhipatt), '1 he man (i) who knows' 
of the feelings of horses, and (ii) can discover and distinguish their qualities 
by studying their breeds, colour and feathery rings, (iii) who knows how to 
guide, train and treat them, (iv) and is aware of their mettle, spirit and diseases, 
(V) who knows what is good and bad nourishment for them, (vi) who knows 
oi' their weight, their gait, their capacit^^ for bearing weights, their teeth and 
iheir age, (vii) and wlio, besides, is valorous, an adept in military parades and is 
wise, sliould be appointed to the superintendentship of horses. The qualifica- 
tions for tliis officer are a thorough mastery in the whole science relating to 
horses and horse life. 

(3) The Superintendents of Bulls and Camels corresponding to those 
of Horses and Elephants, and Officers of the same grade relating to agricul- 
tural cattle. Birds and other species of Live-stock have not been described in 
Sukraniti, but may be inferred to have been such persons as were well-quali- 
lictl in the sciences bearing on the Fauna in question. 

IV. — Experts, ministerial officers and menials : 

riie officers and men connected with the actual tending and management 
cf live-stock must be specialists in the narrower range of duties classified 
according to the principle of the Division of Labour. They need not be well 
up in the solution of general problems affecting the department or have a 
wider and more comprehensive outlook than what is absolutely necessary in 
Liticndiiig to the ‘ details ’ and minuter points of their work. They are what 
in terms of modern social sciences would be called the men of “ specialised 
skill.’* As a matter of fact, Sukra knows them to be specialists in the two 
/sdtds or arts,** vis., of (i) driving and (2) training horses and elephants, &c. 

About the appointment of such experts and skilled men, i.e,, staff of the 
lower rank, viz., in the Veterinary Department, we have the following rules : — 

(i) Tliose men are to be masters of goats,® sheep, cows, buflaloes, deer, 
iVc., who are skilful in tending and rearing them and who have love for these 
animals. 

(ii) Of like qualifications there should be appointed men to serve elc- 
piiants, camels^ &c, 

(iii) Other officers are those of a warlike disposition, who know how to 
domesticate birds,® teach parrots, and know when hawks fall victims to arrows 
as well as the inward feelings of these animals. 

‘ Sukra U, 2G0-0a. 

• Sukra IV, iii. ICC. 

^ Sukra IT, 297-98. 

' Sukra 11, 299. 

‘ Sukra II, 800-302. 
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(iv) Regarding horses Sukra authors mention three classes of skilled^ 
staff : — 

(a) The sddi or horseman is he who is brave, versed in military parades 

and battle-arrays and knows of the movements of horses, &c. 

(b) The siksaka or trainer of horses is he who (a) knows of the ii kinds 
of horses’ movements; (i) Circular (2) galloping, (3) prancing, (4) trotting, 
(5) jumping, (6) speedy, (7) slow or sluggish, (8) tortuous, (9) serpentine, (10) 
rolling or revolving, (11) galloping at full speed; and (d) can break them 
according to their strength and the uses to which they would be put. 

(r) The sevaka or groom is he who can serve the horses well, who knows 
how to place the saddles, &c., and who is able-bodied and brave. 

In this organisation of the Veterinary Department we have to notice : — 

(i) the fact that it is, as in modern states, administered by the Military 
Portfolio, 

(2} the principle of scientific administration that underlies the whole 
Bureaucratic organisation of modern politics. This is illustrated, in the case of 
Sukrantti, as we have just noticed — 

(a) horizontally, by the introduction of specialisation and differentiation 
of functionaries through a careful division of functions, and 

{b) vertically, by the gradual introduction of greater and greater degrees 
of complexity and generalisation into the work of upper grades from the simple, 
homogeneous, specialised functions of the lowest man at the bottom, the 
groom. 

It is not possible from Sukraniti to form an estimate of the expenditure 
on the Veterinary Department. But the Arthasdslra supplies substantial in- 
formation about salaries, wages, fines, rations, &c. 

rhe following extract from Mr. Law’s Hindu Polity gives a few more 
members of the Cavalry-Staff, as well as a few rules that obtained under 
Chandragupta Maurya pertaining to the Department of Live-stock : “ I hc 

grooms i^Sutragrdhaka)^ those who bound them in stables {aswavandhaka), 
those who supplied meadow grass (ydvasika)^ those who prepared the meals 
of horses {vidhapdehaka), those who watched the stables {sthdnapd/aka), those 
who dressed the hair (kesakdra), and those who detected poison (jangulividah) 
were liable to a fine of a day’s wage for neglect of duty. These janguilvididi 
were the grooms, the cooks and the veterinary surgeons, for it was they who 
had to taste the food of the horses.” 

The two lists of officers given below are supplied by Kautilya : 

(a) Relating to the capture of elephants : 

I, NdgavanapAla (superintendent of elephant forests), different from tho 
Hastyadhyaksa or Adhoyana (Sukra) described above. 

■ Sukra II, 268-75, 
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2. llis assistants : 

i. Hastipaka (driver)* 

ii. Pddapdsika (who slips nooses round the legs), 

iii. Saimika (boundary guard), 

iv. Parikarmika (servants for miscellaneous works), 

V. Vanacharaka (foresters), 

vi, Aaikastha (trainers). 

(/>) Stabling staff : 

1 . Chikitsaka (doctors), 

2. Anikastha (trainers), 

3. Arohaka (drivers), 

4. Adhorana (experts who can control the paces of elephants), 

5. Ha&tipaka (grooms), 

6. Otipacharika (attendants), 

7. V idhaptichaka (cooks), 

8. Ydvasika (grass suppliers), 

9. Pddapdsika^ (who slips nooses round the legs), 

10. Kuliraksa (guards), 

1 1. Upasdyika (who take care of the animals at night). 
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in I h(*. ** Positiv'o Uaekgrouud/’ and that Dr, Soal’s papers i't‘ached his hands after the* work 
1 ad 1)0011 ill the press.] 




APPENDIX A. 

HINDU IDEAS ABOUT PLANTS AND PI.ANT-LIFE. 

Section 1. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

Olmraka Plaufcs according to Charaka are divisible into (1) Vanaspathf trees bear- 
jig fruit without flowers ; (2) Vdu'tspftttjdHf trees bearing flowers as well as fruits ; (S) 
Au^adhiHf herbs that wither after fructification; and ^4) Vi}‘udh3, other herbs with spread- 
ing stems. 

ClinkrapAni : — Chakraprini notes in his comraontary on Charaka; the Virndha com- 
prise two classes (1) Latasj creepers ; (2) Uulnuis, herlis with succulent (or cactaceous) 
t;toms and shrubs. The arnfadhis are sub-divided Into (I ) annuals or perennials, bearing 
fruit, and (2) plants that wither away after maturing and without fructification, c.r/., 
grasses like the Diirvd (Oyiiodon dactylon). 

Susriita and Daluana : — Susruta’s division is identical with CharakaVs. Dalvana, 
( ho commentator, gives some details. The ptak^n (Ficus infectoria) and the f/dumunm 
(Ficus gloinerata) are giv'oii as instances of trees bearing fruits without flowers 
ionu'ispatis). It appears that plants with naked and incomplofo flowers (Aohlarny- 
tloous plants) were considered as floworless, as also ireos wlioso flowers like those of 
Llio lig arc placed on the iiitonial walls of a common receptaclo. Of tlio Hrih^ns flower 
I ml fruit-bearing trees, the mango tret^ tlio Jambii tree (Rugenia jambolaria) &c., are 
given as examples. The inr«.d/is are of two classes ---( L) eroepors witli stems spreading 
I m 1 lio ground ( ) and (2) herbs, with succulent (or c.ac,t:iceous) stems or 

Au'^ddhis are those that witlier away after fructifleation, 
wheat, barley &c., Some divide an. jadkts into two classes (1) those 

lli;it wither after bearing fruit, pad«ly, HiisoimI, pulses, and (2) plants that wither 

liter maturity, and bear neither flowers nor fruits, c.#/., the mushroom, i&c. 

Prasastdpnda: — l*rasastapA<la, the Vais'esika Doctor, classifies plants as follows : — (1) 
Tri\i(iSf grasses ; (2) AusadkiSj herbs that wither after friictillcation ; (2) LaLns, spreading 
iiul creeping herbs ; (4) Ayutaiiu.s, arlioraceous plants and shrubs ; (51 /Iri/cMus, trees bear- 
ing {lowers and fruits; mid (0) Vauuipatts, trees bearing fruits without flowers. 

Srulluirii : — Sridhara iii tlie Kandali gives iiMpa as an example of a grass, wlieat as an 
•‘varnplo of aiisiadUi (annual), the kcluki (Pandanii.s odoratissimus) and the Vijapura (Citrus 
inedica) as examples of aodfduds (V^itapas, arboraceous plan! s), the fvor'idf/nt (II luhinia) 
as an example of flower and fruit-bearing tree and the diidnmvtmi (Ficus glornorata) 
■js an example of a vanaspati (floworless fruit-boaring tree). 

Udayana Udayana in the Kira tdoali notes the kii.^mdnda (a species of Oucurbita) as 
an instance of a creeper (lute), and the pal ms as modi tic at ions of the grasses Triuaa. 

Amara, the loxiisographor, in the Vaiuiw^idhioarya and the Vaisyavarga (oiiiimopation 
ef wild plants and of food-grains) gives some interesting particulars. (1) The trees (the 
fiowciriug Brik^s and the floworless uanaspalis) are fruit-hearing, and possess woody stems 
OP trunks Next come (2) apboraceous plants 

and shrubs fjp;) bearing flowers as well as fruits. (3) The latas are next no- 

ticed, flowering plants with herbaceous stems, some of them creeping on the ground 
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othc^rs succulent others twining or voluble WIT, wnrRm Wff— Ainara. cf. 

Miikuta, — others call this Broi). Cf. Susruta— 

* WITI h^lnqf<4: 

(4) Next come tho ans^adhis (in the narrower sense), lierbaceotis plants, bearing 
fruit witli or without flowers and dying or withering away after fructification. Some 
instances of IcaiKUiadka (tubers, rhizoines, conns) are noticed, c.r/„ tho paJdndu (the. 
onion 5 ^^:;, the lasuua (garlic, &c. But the graininaceae enumerated 

ill the VaiHyavarfja arc tho cliief instances of. tho au^ndhis — plants that die after 
fructification. These are cultivated «ii.«u(?his, but tlieir afVmitios wdth tlie next class, 
the grasses (7b-/'.;us), arc also noted (c.(/m ^fir i i i 

^ Last are eniunerated (5) tlie Trinnis, grasses, of wliicli the characteristic 

is tho fonnafion of ry?<?»uis, (culms of grasses with annular knots from which loaves spring- 

). It is worthy of note that, in tho enumeration of tho grasses, 
tho bamboo is considered as a sort of giant grass (rytin^q^^ grass flag, The 

reeds (w^:) are also placed among the grasses 1 

( 6 ) Finally, tho Palmacejv (including the cocoanut, date, areca, and other i)alms) are classed 
as Tree grasses, probably l)Ocause, like the grasses, thoy are endogens cliaraetorisod by 
spikes and parallel veins. <^tc. ^r?T ^ ?IT5I 

' ^ <?^^:“-cf. also tlie Jiujiuiitjluiiilti). 

T may add that Arnara ])lace.s (7) parasitical plants among the latdSy (®i^ 1 

I They climb trees find feed ufion them. Theses are to bo distinguislicd 

from climbing plants, like the (inducln (Tiiiospora cordifolia), wliiclihave sejiarate roots of 
their own. Thoy are also to be disliiiguishod from the adventitious roots descending froui 
the branches of trees, like tlu* Ficus roligiosa, which are usually termed uoaroJuis 

The name ,sip//d is ordinarily applied to the rootlefs and suckers by wdiieb flm 
iendrlLs of various creepers arc iil taclicd to (ho soil, (ainju f^'RT ^Tfi 1 

fw I »iriT I ^ -Aluara with Hbaiuiji Diksita’s comuienfaiy. 

But (lio Mukiita notes : — d^’H^TU Jwfu «;i^li3rR*^4^d*ldT ^riTsfq i The (judnehi js als(» 

called ^ 

The TTiudu Materia Modica mentions AkusavaUi, lit. sky-creoper, a name which seiMiis 
to have iieen originally intended for some orchids ; also jtUivci (lit. Iloatiiig), weeds tlial 
float in stagnant' ponds, and saivala, moss<.*s and liebcms. (c.f/., qifi 

-Clmkraj u ji-Siinifjrahd^ also munut-Pralulaa). ^’hese are Jiot classified, but like lii«‘ 
mushrooms must come under the ZVikun/VZ/a/ an-sud/iis, Ansadliis tJiat die after iiiatm iiig, 
without bringing forth flowers or fruits. 

Se(^tion 2. 

EIJiiMENTAUY IDEAS OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGV. 


Character isticH of plant life. 

The Xyuija-vind ii-tikd of Dharmottara, tho Buddhist Scholiast, notices tho phonomimou 
of sleep (contraction of leave's in the night) in certain plants 

Udayana notices in plants the phenomena of life, death, sleep, w’aking disease, drug 
ging, transmission of specilic characters by moans of ova, movement towards what 
is favourable and away from what is unfavourablo 

df — Udayana, ), ] way 

add that metai)hors drawn from tho lioliofropic movements of tho Suryyamukhi flower arc 

among tho stock-iu-trado of Sanskrit poetry and belles-lettres. 
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Tho Jaina writer, Qn \iartttiiay in his commentary on the 81iaddavsam-Samuclich<iya 
(circa 1850 AJ).), onnineratos tlie following characteristics of llio plant-life: (1) stages of 
infancy, youth and ago, (2) regular growth, (8) various hinds of movements or action, 
connected with sloop, waking, expansion and contraction inrosi)onse to touch, also move- 
ment towards a support or prop, {4) withering on wound or laceration of organs, (5) 
assimilation of food according to the nature of tho soil, (0) growth or decay by assimilation 
of suitable or nnsiiitaido food as prescribed in the science of tho diseases of plants and 
their treatment (7) disease, (8) recovery from diseases or wounds by tho appli- 

cation of drugs, (9) dryness or tho opposite, duo to the sap which answers to tho chyle 
(^) in animals, and (10) special food favourable to impregnation. 

Kvon the Vanaspatis ((lowerless, but fruit bearing trees) may be madetonower (Cf. Viirahu- 
mihira’s recipes for the tr(‘atmejit of planls for similar purposes). 

(Of. (Jiinaratna, 'fur/oirohu.sjy/u/ipihd, JaiiKiinnld, sloha 10). 

Sankara Misra in the l/pn/tsui’a notes as an additional characteristic the growth 
of organs (or tis.su<»s) by natural recMiporation after wound or laceration 
rpaskfira, Chnp. IV, Ahnika 2, Sutra 5 6’. fl. II.Vol. vi). 

Cluuaratua gives a list of plants that exhibit the plionomonn of sloop and waking:-- 

ihid). He also notices the sensitivo- 

ness to touch of plants like tlui Mimosa piulicn ^ur, which show a manifest reaction 

in the form of contraction BfiiiT (ib/d). 

8cxualUii. 

Very vague ideas were entertained as to the sexual characters of plaiits. Tho pollen 
is called h*ujas, juejpu, pr((suuu, -names which are als()ai>plied to t he fcmmle menstruum - 
and Auiara expressly states that for females and llowers tliese elements (aiitl the terms 
siL-,nifying'thcrn are the sa?ne Amara, Vaiuiasadhumrya), Charaka 

(Diidhavala), indeed, distinguishes bi'tween the male and the female ml.su (or hiituja), 
consnbniiig tlie variety tliat hears wliito tlowers .mihI largo fruits as male 

llolarrheiiji nnl idysruitorica), and that which heai s rod or yellow flowers and small 
fruits as female ^ f Wright ia tinetoria ; Cliardka, Kalpcisthamt, 

(t’hap. 5); but. this is hopelessly wrong. Kveu these vague ideas were afterwards 
completely lost; and the. Jlnjaniuhantu Udis us of a grotesi|no division of plants into 
m.de, femab? and herinai)iiroditr\ ba.sed on I he slender or stout, the soft or iiard, tiie long 
or .sliort, the simple or mixed character of tJie stems a»id flowers ! [liujaithjliaulu^ 

etc.) 

Consciousness, 

The Hindu Scriptures teach that plants have a sort of dormant or latent conscious- 
m ss, and aro capable of pleasure and pain Chakra))ani 

notes in tho Uhd}nimuli that tho coiisciouiu!SS of plants is a sort of stupelied (darkened or 
coiiiatose) consciouness (^^^3 i 

Udaj^jiJia also notes that plants have a doruiant unmanii'ested consciousness whiali is 
ext renioly dull etc.) 

Tho following slokas from tho Mahfibharata may fitly conclude this section : 

sf%i ^ i 
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^ w ««ifn^ «rwf?f I 

^i^f^Rjl dWfl TOlt^?l ^lc(m! II 

*ii®9vrrw i 

•» *» •k 

^^pit; jfS^nir: fWiPrawl^d ii 

gq rSV gff ^ ^ i 

s^f^srf^fanirJn^ ?% ii 

fUTT qrt: « 

5«5:ia^ni:^ a^^irni fin^ ^ ra^np?; i 

OTHirni^rnp^ ^ ii ^^wr?i » 


APPENDIX B 

HINDU CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

<3 

Skction 1. 

GLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Cliii ruka» 

Oharaka niontions four primary divisions: — 

(1) JardijuJn, fi*oi“ the uterus, or raihcr, plaeontalia, viviparous (no a-plaoonlal 
mammals wore known), t*.f/., man, tlio (|uadriipods, etc. 

(2) Anduja, Dorn ol* an ovum (egg), comprising iishes, reptiles and birds. 

(3) Hucddja {ov Usnui 'a) born of moisture and heat, spontaneously or a-sexually 
generated, p.j/., woi'iiks, mosquitoes, etc. 

(4) Udvijjtif born of vegetable organisms - 

»Sarirasthana, Cliajjter III) ^tR: ^fiT*!r«n^RR^«lT qR#^?l?5|T<3 Ibid, 

l^ru sas I ap'i till. 

Prasastapada begins with two great divisions ; -(1) - Ayonija, animals that an; 
a'Sexually generated, of small dimensions (53*'^). (2) Yonija, sexually general oJ, 
i.c., from tiio union of a si>crm and a germ clement. The latter are sub- 
divided into (a) lit., piaceiitalia, viviparous (no a-placental mammals 

were known), and (b) AnditjUf oviparous. Man, the quadrupeds, domesticated and wild, eh*., 
are given as examples of viviparous animals ; and birds, Hiirhripds (reptiles, etc.) of ovi- 
parous animals. 

Udayami, 

Udayana in the Kira invuli notes that Jardyu means the placenta 
WCR: cf. Sridhara in the Kuiidal/\ ^ %fg?t fR 

Udayana adds that the term * Sarisripa,' includes insects and fishes as well as reptib 
these being all oviparous wRfi; 

Putan/ali, 

The a-sexually generated animals, as we have seen, are also called K^ndra/uidm 
(lit, small animals). Patanjali in the Miihdbhd^ya gives sevoraJ altornative dellnitions 
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(or descriptions) of this class of animals They are dedned (1) as animals without bones 
sprfiiWT: or (i) as animals that do not possess any blood of their own iirfiwf 

^ 55[«rmw: or (S) as numbering more than a thousand in a palmfiil, t.e.» minute in size, 
or (4) as not easily crushed, or (5) as comprehending all animals up to the ichneumon (in 
the animal series) Mahabhfisya 2-4-1). 

Susruta, 

Susruta mentions four great divisions ; — (1) SansvcdojUf born of moisture and heat. 
This division is mentioned lirst, as Dalvana notes, because moisture and heat are essential 
factors in the generation of all forms of animal life, including the classes that follow, (2) 
Jarfiyu/a, viviparous or placental, (8) Anda/n^ oviparous, and (4) Udvijjn^ bursting forth 
(from the ground or perhaps from some previous uninanifest shape, c.r/., frogs, coccidfe 
otc.) Tho second, third and fourth classes are incntionod in the order of their import- 
ance. Subsequently the order of enumeration is changed: — (L) Jann/njUf (2) Andaja, (3) 
Hvedaja^ (4) Udvijja, One reading gives the order (1) Svedaja, (2) Andaja, (3) Udvijja and 
(4) Jar&yuja, Some commentators point out that the order in the text (whatever that may 
he) is intended to indicate the order of creation by Bralinid. 

Susruta mentions man, Vtj'Ua (carnivorous quadrupeds) and Pasn (herbivorous qiiad- 
iMipcds) as examples of the viviparous ; birds, snakes and Surisriptis as examples of tho 
()vii)aroiis ; KrimiSf K/las and Pipilik/fs (worms, insects, ants, etc.) as exaiuplo.s of t^e inois- 
tn re-born ; and frogs and the coccidio (tho coccinolla) as exami>les of the animals that 
‘ hurst forth ’ (eruptive or motamorphic ?) 

Dulvaua, 

Dalvana notes that the divisions aro really cross-divisions and intended to 

l .)0 such, as the natural divisions of Jiva and species are not all exclusively oviparous or 
exclusively viviparous, l^'ur example, among birds winged animals), bats and Fu/d- 

hifi are viviparous Indeed Vuldhis arc some of them oviparous and 

some viviparous Among snakes, the AhipalnkCiSj a species of 

Jiori-vonomous colubrincs snakes, are viviparous (ovo-viviparons ?). Among the moisture- 
born, there are some kinds of ants (^wf^wr:) which also lay eggs or burst forth (from 
tho ground or perhaps from some previous unmanifest shapo)‘~ fwfioKT 

Tho oviparous animals are divided by Susruta into birds, snakes, sarisrtpas, etc. 
Dalvana notes that tho Sarisripas include fishes, and Makciras (sea-fish with fierce teeth — 

♦X and the ‘ ct cetera* comprehends tortoises and crocodiles (bCitWK 

^ ) I The ‘ moisture-borji * aro due to tho moisture 

and heat either of tho earth, or of organisms MX: mtjto M ww:). Of 

those, the Kntnis (worms) arise from the moisture of the fa;ces in tho bowels (CTX: 

Dalvana), from putrefying dead bodies (xx Susruta ;- cf. 

XW Gunaratna, Tarka-ruhasija-dipikd, (Juinciinatam) ; from decom- 
posing curd or milk (c.p., M xrri^qxTX^ xn^x^psxr^xxxT xxxhmt; 

Jayanta, Nydyamanjari, Ahnikci 7, 

The second class, Kitns, noticed among the moisture-born, include the scorpions, 
the six-spotted venomous insect ^advindti, &c., (aweixnwxix^lx^g Dalvana). Of these 
the scorpions arise from cow-dung, excreta of snakes^ rotten wood xf^xi: xirxi^ 

-^Dataujali, MahAbhd^ya 1-4-3) cf. also Susruta, Kalpasthdna, Chapter 7. 
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no oloos. •Plpimio, out, ■ond Mo l/»» Inmolo, Dotroao notes, ore bom ol 

moisitnro and heat, as wnll as of offgs, and so'nobitn'is burst £octli fcom tlio ground 
'd/gWrtI — Daivnna), TJio /?nats and mosquitoes are also usually 

placed among the mois l ure- born. An nnda (egg) is dosoribod as oval, of the form of a prsV 
(mnsclo ?) — — Dalvana. Cf. Sridliara, Kuiidali, fsp?? ^ ?in 

Chhdndogifa and Sankara, 

It may bo noted that the Chh'fndnfjya IJpaui^adu classifies animals on the basis of 
their w/Ja (ovum or se<3d), as threefold: — (1) dudujV#, born of eggs; v2) JioujUf viviparous; 
and (13) Udvijja. Sankara explains that the udvijja animals arise from vegetable organ- 
isms ^3^^) which is also Charaka’s view, as we have seen. Hnfc 

unlike Charaka, Sankara holds (hat the sveda a animals must be included partly under 
the ovipaTous, and [lartly under the udvij/a (vegetable-born) class 
)- Chhftndogya, Prapathaka 6, Part 3). 

Evidently the idea is that, Ihongli vegetable organisms may pass off into animal, 
there cannot be generation wil.liont tu'ja (seed or ovum), and inorganic matter witlnml 
u/ju (seed or ovum) cannot give rise to animal lifo. Patanjali, in the Mah'fbh'fAija (circa 
150 n.C.) mentitms the opposed view, which holds that not only animal organisms bnl, 
also vegetable organisms, c.g., grasses, grow from inorganic matter. The Oiirva grass, 
for example, can grow from deposits .of the hair of goats and cows, just as scorpions 
are seen to develop out of cow-dnng. Patanjali notes the orthodox Sankhya-Vedaiila 
explanation that those are not cases of growth (or transforiintlon) but merely of comitig 

out |5if nr -Mah i- 

blifisya, 1-4-3. 

The Dietary Animals in Cliarnka and Snsriita, 

In noticing different kinds of moiat for dietary purposes, Charaka gives a classilica- 
tioii of animals (mammals and ))irds) wliieli has only a practical (l lierapentic) sigMiilb'ancf. 

The dietic value of the flesh of any animal was eom'.eiviid to d(>pend mainly on jis 
habitat and mode of lib*. Dietary animals (mammals ami birds) were accordingly dividtal 

into eight classes ) 

(1) Pmsnka, carnivorous as well as rion-caunivorons (Cliakrapani), comprohemling 
land-quadrupeds and birds that fall on their food with force, 

(2) Anapa, animals that live in marshy t)r wat<*r-logged lands or graze on river banks, 

(3) Ulinsaija or Vilesaifaj animals that live in underground holes, 

(4) Vdrisaiiaj aquatic animals, both fiosli-wator and oceanic, 

(5) J(dacharu, amphiliious animals, 

(6) JdngaUty animals that live in dry and elevated (hilly) jungle lands^ raos(.ly species 
of deer, 

(7) V^kini, birds that scatter Lhoir food in picking up, and 

(8) PnitudUf birds that pierce or torment their food (worms and fruits) wuh ( he 
beak. 

In tho chapter on articles of diet, Siisruta gives a practical classification of (vcrlr- 
brato) animals for dietary purposes. Animals that find a place in this dietary arc fir ' 
divided into two classes :-—(f) Aji/fpu, animals that live in marshy or wator-loggod lan'i 
(or in water) ; (II) Jdngala, animals that live in dry (hilly) jungle land. Tho Jaiigalas arc 
divided into five classes, and the An upas into eight. Tho thirteen classes aro based on 
real and natural distinctions of food and habitat ; they aro for dietary purposes arranged 
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under six conventional (or artiflcial classes) ^ ^ i i 

?iwri f^wnn^—Dalvana, Sntrasthana Chapter 27). These thirteen 

classes of dietary animals may bo enumerated as follows :-— 

I. JaiKjaJa animals — Jaughcila, ris/cirti, Pmlndaf Gnlutsayay Praaaha, Parnamvifjfi, 
Vilesaya and Ornmyn^ and 

IT. Anapa animals — Knli^rhnva, Plavn, Koaaatha, P/fdinu and Matsaja, 

Of those, the mati^ijas (fishes) are divided into two groups, freshwater (lit. river-water) 
and sea-watcp fishes. Among the soa-fishcs, the Timi and tho Tiiningala (cod-fish op 
whales ? - Dalvana) find a place, as also tho nui/cont, 

(shark— — Dal vana), 

Tho kosaatha (living in sholls-mollusca) arc distinguished from tho «ia/.si/«s (fishes). 
In this class are oiuimoratod s«»A.7m.s (oonchifora), .‘^an/r/nii/a (smaller cnnehifera), ankti 
(pearl niussols), aamhnku (Ilolix) with spinal shell Dalvana.) vnlhtJta (a species of 

Helix, according to some ^^ 3 : Dalvnna), c'tc. Dalvana adds nod i'A-m, jalnsiifcti, 

and various species of Helix »jitF^) 

The ai^natic animals having p(?dal (or long dorsal) appendages, eompriso 
the kurmas (oval or oblong-shaped tortoises, turtles), the kninhliima (crocodiles, omydo- 
sauria, roptilia), the karkalas (white and black crabs, Crustacea), tluj aianmara (a spoeios 
of tho Delphinidje cetacea) muscular, with a sharp iirotruding snout , breathing with the 
blow-hole out of tin* nHitcr^ probably a dolphin, as tho long dorsal lin was taken for a sort 
ol iiedal appendage —Dalvana). Tho 

fuhlinaa do not represent any natural division. 

Of tho other Aniipa animals (aquatic or amphibious animals), tho plavaa (lit., floating 
on the water) rei)resont a class of birds (the Natatoro; and the (irallatoros) exemplified 
by geese, ducks, cranes, i^c. 

The KnlccJutraa are herbivorous c|nadrnpods that freq non t/ the banks of rivers and 
))onds, and comprise the elephant, t he uliinocoro.s, the Orivfnja {iJoa f/u incus), the butTahh 
various specie.s of deer, &c. 

Of the land-animals (Juuf/u/u), three of the? sul)-di visions represent birds, and 
five, mammals. The Land-Hirds are (1) the Praaaha birds, birds of prey proper 
(Kaptores), comprising tho vultures, kito.s, hawks, owls, «S:c. (Charaka’s Praauha is 
a rnneli wider class) ( 2 ) tho VhhkiroH, birds the t sc*al ter their food in picking up, 
:md (H) the Pratndaa, birds that pi<*rce or tornumt their food (fruits or worms) W’ith 
tli(^ heak. Tlie last two classes eomiirehend bet.woiMi llicm the Passrrnt (projier and 
so-called), the ^caiisorra, tho llttaorrs and tho ro1nmha\ 

The remaining five classes of ,/duf/o/a animals are rnammaks, with tho exception of 
sevmal species of Vilrsanits, which aro reptiles. The Pnroamrq/aa (arboreal animals) com- 
l»i*isetlio apes, sloths, squirrels, as also some of the reptiles and carnivora. Among tho 
fur lumru/us, tho Z^utq/Zui.sa is a ki ml of tree-cat giving out a. imngont odour; iho madgu- 
tnitsfkd and tho /in 7 c.?ni 5 «//i 7 fu, are arboreal rodents ; and t he .Irfl/cu.s/iu, is a species of 
cow-tailed monkey (indtf Dalvana'. The JanghCilaa are wild animals, horbivorons qnadrn- 
pods that are strong-legged and (tniek-footed, comprising various species of deer and 
imlelopos. 

Tho Ordiupas (lit., living in or about villages, domeslicaied quadrupeds) comprise tho 
lor.se, the mule, the ass, the camel, tbo goat, the .sheep, tK:e. The 3 »^ an* non-eariiivorous, 
keing di.stinguislied from tho earn ivorons i|nadrnpeds (msqrsf — Siisrnta, Charaka). .Some 

Jirci Eknscijdia (animals whose hoofs are not clovcui) ^ 5iT«ir: - - 

balvaua), 

41 
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Tho Ouhdaatjas aro earn i v'oroiis quadrupeds (ittsqrifr:) living in natural caves or hollows. 
They comprise the lion, the tif^er, the wolf, tho hyena, tho boar, tho panther, tho 
cat, the jackal, tlio mrigovavn, tV:c. The orika (wolf) is defined as a dog-liko animal, 
small-sizcd (in comparison with tho lion and tho tigor). By the cat, hero, wild cats arc 
meant. Tho mrigruarii is described as a jackaMiko animal that kills doer. 

Finally come the Filrsa»yas, animals that live in holes or burrow, comprising various 
species of Rodents ami Insectivora, and several species of Reptiles. 

Snakps in Ndgdrjuna. 

Tho Snakes (ophida?) are especially noticed by »Susruta. (Ndgdrjuna In the chapters rela- 
ting to Toxicology. Knlpasthdnni Cliaptor 4), Five different genera or families are noticed, 
of which one is non-venoraous, and four venomous, including one hybrid and three pure 
or unralxod families. Of the last, (U the Danjihiraa - 

Tripudiaus, Naia Bungarus, CoIuljridaO aro IioikPhI, swift in their movements, diurnal in 
their habits, and bear on their hoods or their t)odies the marks of chariot wlietils, ploughs, 
umbrellas, rhombs or cross-bands, goads, t'fee. (2) The uumduli (Vipera and Trimeresums, 
ViperidiO ?) art*. I hick slow-moving, nocturnal in thtdr habits, and boar circles or rings 

on the body Charaka athls t hat Mitw are svilliout hoods, (Jl) Ragimats also are 

without iioods and nocturnal, and l>ear series of dots or marks, and are often of variegated 
colours on tho upper ])aT*ts and sides (Colubridie, Bungarns Callophis, Dryophis, &c,, V), 
Twenty-six varitdios aro iiainod of the lirst, two of tlic second, and ton of the third. 

Of the A’iru/.suH, non-venoraous snakes, twelve varieties aro mentioned, including;’ 
Boidfo and tho columl)rim 3 Oondropliis, ) (.)f the VetVia/vt 7 qa (hybrid) snakes, 

there tire ton varieties, of which throe are produced by tlio union of certain venomous 
spooios,aiid seven are secondary tlorlvative forms. 

Tho ])a}iiknp(ts aro most doatlly when young, tho il/unditl/s when middle-aged, th(‘ 
Uiiginiats, when aged. Their poisons act differently, and an elaborate description 
is given of tho action of tlic3 venom of each of tho throe vemomous families. 

Snakes in the Rnrdnas, 


Tho Uhavhiiu Purn\}a gives tho following additional information. Tho AV/t/as (Nai;»^, 
Colubrid;e, Snakes) ca)pulato ifi tho month of Jijaistlia or Asailha (May or Juno), gestatu 
during tlio rainy months that follow, ami bring forth about two hiuidrod and forty eggs 
in tho month of /v'/rh‘ka (Xovombor). Most of these are devoured by tlie parents, bui 
thoso that are left break forth from the, shell in ahout two months (or one month, accoiil- 
ing to tho Aguijmrd m). 


Eggs of a golden huo lilo'. that of the (rod) flowers of tho Calotropis giunnlta 
fjroduco male young ones, tlios<> somewhat paler and of an elongated 
ovoid shape bring forth female snakes, and those of the 


lino of tho Sirica blossom bormaphroditc ones. By tho seventh d.ay the young snakes 
turn dark ; in a fortnight (or twenty days, according to another account) the teeth 
come out. The poison Is formed In the fangs throe weeks, and becomes deadly 

in tho twenty-fifth night. In six months, Ndgas shod tho skin 

In moving on the ground, tlio folds of tho skin on the under-surfacc alternatidy 
expand and c»)iitract, appearing to put out and draw in fine filamcnt-liko logs, about 240 in 
number. Tho joints on the skin (scabs or scales — aro two hundred and forty in 
number (perhaps tho sub-caudals wore not oouiited). 


Snakes are killed by men, miingoosos, peacocks, CJuikoraa (a kind of partridge), 
scorpions, boars, cats, and tho hoofs of oxen. Escaping doath from thoso enemies, «'i 
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Ndga niny live for a hundred and twenty years. The torin of life of the nou-venomous 
snake is shorter, about seven ty-livo years. {lihuvisya Pnrdna 

The Agnipuni na gives the total number of teeth (of a Naga) as thirty- two ; of which 
four (two on either side) are venomous ; viz., KdUmilri and Yamacliitikff, whicJi a|>pGar 
to be the names of tho fangs, and and i\/o/cnri Avliich sooiii to stand for two hard 
(maxillary) teeth accompanying the two fangs (cf. also Charaka — Dridhavala, CJii/tiisd- 

siiuUiay xxill, iiirfrorr;. 

Umfisvati's Classificuiion of Animals. 

A more thorough classification of animats is found in the ancient Jaina work, the 
T(i4tiodrthd(i/iir/ama of Urnfisvati, which the Jaina chronological lists enable us to assign 
with great probability to the fourth or fifth dccennium after Christ (circa 40 A.D). 
UrnSsvatrs classification Ls a gimd instance of cbossif'ca I i(.n by seritvs, tlKMiiinibcrofseii- 
se.s posscssi'd by t lie animal l)('ing takcni to dettjrniine its in the serh's. Perhaps 

only senses actively determining the life-habits wore counted. 

I. First come animals with t.wo smises, nt^., iom-h (as evidenced by contractility 
of tissue) and taste (as involved in the selection and lejection of food). TJiis ilivision 
compri.scs — 

(«) Aptidika (Vermes witliout lateral aj»pendagcs, Scolecids). 

(b) iVupjimka (Uing-liko, witli pendants, vto’m(\s wi til iinsogmenU'd lateral append- 

ages, Annelids). 

(c) Gandup/ida (Knotty-logged, Artliropoda, iiKdiuVuig Crustaco.i, Myriapoda, Arc). 

(d) Somo forms of Moll usca, (*.!/., Hniifthti (ConcJiifor.i, Lainellia liraneliiata , 

(Poarl-iniissol, Lainollia branchiata), and Snmhii]{u (Helix). 

(c) Jalukci, Locchc.s (Annelids). 

n. Next come the animals witli three senses, namely, smell in addition to tho 
primordial senses of touch and ta.sto involved in tin? contraction of tissues and aj)pro- 
priation of food. Here also well-developed and act ivo senses alone Averi' perJiaps intend- 
ed. llndiiucutary or dormant senses were not ivckoned. This division comprises — 

(a) Pipilikd (Ants, Formicid.e, llym(moptera). 

(b) HohinikCi, red ants (Formicicbe, Jlyimuioptera). 

(c) Uparhikd, Kmithn, TuhurokUt bugsaiul fleas ( HeinipU'ra, HemimotahoUi). 

(d) Trapusnvijii and ./ui rpu.su .s//n’ku, cueuinber and cot ton weasels and lice (zVplera, 

Amctabola\ 

c) Satapadi and Utputaku, Spring-tails (Apiera, Ametabola). 

(/) Triiiaputrity Plant lico. 

(g) KdsUia-hdrakOy Termites, white ants (Ncuropfcera, llciui-mctnhola). 

III. — Then come tho aniinaJs with four well-developed and active souses, i.r., sight, 
siuoll, tasto and touch. 

This division comprises 

(a) Bhramava, Yarn la, and Snranga — Hees, Wasps and Hornets (ITymenoptcra, llolo- 
nietabola). 

(b) Maksika, Puttika, Dan.sa and Masaka— Flies, (Jnats, (ladtUcs and Mosiiui toes 

(Dipiora, Holumotabola). 

(c) Yrischika and Nandyavauta - Scorpions and Bp'uVcrs (Arachnida, Arthropoda). 

(d) Kita— Butterflies and Moth.s (Lepidoptera, Iloloinetabola), and 

(c) Patanga — Grasshoppers and Locusts (Ortlioptera, lleinimotabola.) 
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IV.— Finally come tho animals (man and the Tiryyak-yonis) with ftve well-dcvoloped 
and active souses. Omitting man, this division comprises — 

(a) Matsya, lishes, 

(h) Uraga, 

(o) Miijanga, 

id) Taksi, birds, and 

(c) Ciiatiispada, quadrupeds. 

Uraga and Uhujanga in popular use mean reptiles ; hut liere evidently lihujanga is 
taken to mean oviparous limbed animals (limbed reptiles and batrachians) and not crea- 
tures whoso movements are crooked or in the form of a bent bow; and Uraga stands for 
apodal reptiles including snakes (ophidic). 

It will bo seen that the first three divisions fall under tlio Iiivortebrata, and the 
fourth is identical with the Vertebrata. 

Tills last division (the Vertebrata) is sub-divided on a ililTeroiit basis, uis., the raodii 
of reproduction. The sub-divisionsarcl hroo: ~ 

A. — Audujrt, oviiiarous (l*isees, Iteptilia and Uatrachia), c.r/., Sarpa (Snakes, Opliidia, 
Ueptilia), (hdlui (Varanidic, Li/ai-ds, Uoptilia), Krikaldsa (Cliamelcons, Reptilia), Griha- 
ilolikci (Common Ui/ards — Lacortilia). Alatsya (Pisces) Knrma (Tortoises — Chcloiiia, 
Reptilia), Nakra (Crocodiles, Jleptilia), Sisitmdm (Dolphin or Porpoise, Cetacea) and Hirds 
proper with feather wiiigS'—tho Loniapak’^a pak>}is. 

Porpoises are erroneously put here being really viviparous like other colacea. 
Frogs are not uieutionod in this list. The omission is strange. Perhaps (as in .Susruta) 
frogs wore believed to bo Udvijja (eruptive or raelamorphic) and not Andaja (oviparous). 
But Susruta mentions the frogs after the quadrupedal and contipedal Reptilia (Kuuauu, 
Godherahu Gala(jolika and SataiHidi), 

B. — tTamyifyu, mammals born with placenta, including all mammals other than thi' 
PotajiU (Here Jamijnja is used in a restricted sense) :~(l) Man, (2) Cow, (3) Butfalo, (1) 
Goat and Sheep, (6) Horse, (6) Ass, (7) Oamol, (8) Doer, (9) Yak (G’/ktmara), (10) Hog, (llj 
Bos Gavicus (Giivoya) -Ungulata, (12) Lion, (13) Tiger, (14) Boar, (15) Panther, (16) Dog, 
(17) Jackal, (18) Cat (Carnivora), etc. 

The apes, though not expressly mentioned, are also to ho included. 

0 , — PoUijciy a class of placental mammals comprising the Docidiiata with tln' 
exception of Man, the Apes and the Carnivora : -<•.</. (Porcupine, Rodontia), 

(Elephant, Proboscidea), Svavit and La paku (Hodgeliogs and other creatures that lap n|). 
Insectivora), Susa and fiiaijihi (Haro, Rabbits and Squirrel, Rodentia), Nakula (Ichneumon, 
which though carnivorous is supposed to come under the Dociduata), Mu§ik (Mice, 
Rodentia) and the Gluinna pak-id Pak^is, .so-called birds with leathern wings (Bats, 
Chiroptera), e. (/., VaUjuU. (Flying Fox), Pakfiuirdla (Flying Cat, Micro-Chiroptora) 
and Julukd (apparently meaiiing blood-.suckiiig Bats or Vampires, though these aro 
scarcely found in the old world). 

The Polaju class (Iius comprises the following Dociduata Proboscidea, Rodontia, 
Insectivora and Chiroptera. 

The term Potajd is iritoiided to signify that these animals arc born without 
placenta which is thrown olT as an after-birth, whereas such of the Jardijiijas as aro n<>t 
Potujas are born with the placenta attached to the embryo. But it is not easy to explain 
why man, the Apes and the Carnivora should not also bo reckoned among the Potajas, 
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5»>I?nsir I iq(0%«i 

^H^W?Jjra^^pW^.^re5R^.sjq^ilf l a*l?-TO-«R3F-Rf%^igf%^. 

^^-mr^-f^-ii<^iW-5^-qrisi^? ^^t fiw^iwro r = 99 ^ 1 :&msrf ^ fli«^- 

^STRt W^^WTg3qpif%-^«l^ ^ I (U.nusvati, 

Tattvarthiidhigiina, Cheap. II, Siiira 21). 

^ 5T-«miTO-^-fl^-n^-gsF-^5n^iTin 1 ^iit 

^f^-ffe-wf%®n>^-^-?nf5iepT-5i^-^f^^iinn “st i^rwit 

*nrnr-«T%^«<sii^Hf irFifsi^ 1 (ti'miisvati, ibU, Chap. II, Sutra n4)* 

Skction 2. 

ilE-CAl»ITULAT10N. 

The ancient Hindu classilicatioii o£ aiiiinals, as gathered from the autlioritics men- 
Liiiiied above, may bo brielly summarised thus :- 

A,—KsHdrajantu8, boneless and without (red) blood. Iiivcrlebrata, divided into 

(ct) Ayonija, a-sexnally generated, e.</., the .Syeduyu, born of moisture and heat, and 
the UdvijJa (veget*able-born, c.(/., the coecinolla) and 

(b) YonijUj sexually generated, e.ry., the AiulujUj oviparous. 

But some are botli a-soxually and sexually generated, being both tivedajas and 
AndtiJaSf or VdviJJiis and Aiulujcts, 

The K^udmjantus (Invortebiata) comprise — 

(I) the Krimis vermes : (<() Ap rdihis without lateral appendages (ef. Scolecids), 
(b) XiiimrukdSf Annelids (a section), ( 0 ) UaiidHpadas, Arthropoda (a section). 

(11) the Ju/u/fd.s, Leeches, of which twelve species are described, six venomous, and 
.six iiiiiociiOLis (cf. Susruta’s careful description, 5uL(i.sl/idua, Chap. 13), 

(III) KosastliaSf shelled animals, some forms of mollusca, e.f/., the Hunkhas (COnchi- 
fera), the SuktUiUs (Pearl-iiuissels), the Sumhtikus (spiral-shelled, Helix), the 
\odikciSy etc., 

(IV) then the Insects typified by the Ants comprising 

(tt) yipilihU ik:'t (Ants, Hymenoptera). 

(b) Upachifett, KiiiUhu, Tid)nnika (bugs and Hies, llemiptcra). 

(c) Cucumber and cotton lice (Aptera). 

(d) Satapadif Utpatakci (Spring tail.s, Aptera). 

(cj) Trifiapatm, grass or plant lice (Aptera). 

(/) Termites (Neuroptora). 

(V) Insects typified by the llcxopoda comprising— 

(a) lihramiru, Varatu, Sdrango, Boos, wasps and hornets, 

(b) JSlaksikdy Puttikdy Donsa, Masaka, Kbes, gnats, gadflies, and mosquitoes, 

(c) Vriscliika and Nandtjdvarta, Scorpions and spiders (Arachnida, Arthropoda), 
id) Kiltty Butterflies and moths, and 

(e) Patanguy Grasshoppers and locusts. 
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Siisrnta-Nfigarjujia names six varjcfcios of an iff, six varieties of Hies, five of mosqn 
toes, (incJudiiig one marinci unci one monntaiii JiJncl), eight varit.*t/cs of HaUfiictdis (cen- 
tipedes), thirty varieties of seorjiions and sixteen of spiders (Lutas). Of the Kilasj the 
glow-worm and the TaiUihita (lit., oil-w-orm) are said to be luininoiis -(’phosijhorcscoiit, 
(cf. ItajaniifhiiUtu 

B.— The Tiryijdky'nti animals, sexually generated animals other than sncii of tho 
ovipara as are included under the K^ndrajantUf in other words, sexually generated 
animals possessing hones and blood — corresponding to the vertobrata — comprise the 
following classoHs 

I. Anditju, oviparous : -- 

(ci) Tho Malsyas, fishes, divided into river-water fishe.s and sca-llshes. 

Susruta names eleven .spcei(‘s of the bitf<ir. Tlit^ ‘ Tinii* (cod-fish, whale) is 
reckoned as a sea-fish. Tho MaJeuru (shark) is also mentioned, but thf 
KnnmiSy Kumhhiras and Sisumaran (tortoises, crocodiles, and dolphins) an^ 
excluded from tho class, ns also tho so-called sholl-fisii, being plaec'd 
among the l^ddindu and the Kosaathas respectively. 

(h) The r/raf/n.s, apodal reptiles including tho Sarpas (snakes, ophidia). Five 
classes of snakes arc mentioned, one non-veiiomoiis, three venomous, and 
one hybrid. Eighty varieties of snakes are named, but tho cla.ssiflcafioii 
is based on siiperlieial characters, c.flf., markings on the scales, etc., and do 
not touch any anatomical peculiarities. Tiio ])atliological observations 
regarding the distinct action of tho poisons of difFt'rent orders scorn to In* 
good, 

(c) BhiijangaSf oviparous animals with lateral, pedal appendages, both llcptiles 
and Batrachiaris. Many of these are quadrupedal and livc-cla\ve<l 
(Dalvana.) 

illnstratious, 

1. ■ Godha, (frihagolika and Krikolosu (Varaiitas lizards, common lizards 

and chameleons). Susruta names four varieties of I ho KaiiaoLi, i\ 
species of chamcloondiko lizards— (cf. Latlyayana (piotcd by IXd- 
van.a, Kalpaslh/iiut, Chapter 8), also six varieties cf GiiUiyolikd ;i 
species of lizards), and five variotii's of Gmlhomkd^ Varanus-lilo' 
lizards, but smaller in size. 

2. Kui maa and iVu/crus, tortoises and Crocodiles (Cbolonia and Emydosaiii’i;i, 

Roptllia). Some species of the former arc oval, oth( 3 rs elongated 

3. SisumdraSf tho DeJphinidfc (Odontocete cetacea). 

Susruta mentions the frogs (IJdvijJa, eruptive or raetamorphic ?) after tho 
quadrupedal and ccntipcdal Jleptilia (Kunuva, Qodlieraka, GalcKjoliku 
and Satapadi), Eight spech^s of frogs are named. Tlie frogs arc 
explained by tho inythologist to have arisen from dirty water 

ill the rainy season, ?m; (Ac. • 

cf, Dalvana, Kalpasthdna, Chapter 8. 

Susnita’s Pddinas (aquatic animals having pedal or long dorsal append- 
ages) are a conventional class formed for practical dietary pupposrs, 
and ijiclude (2) and (8) and also the Kar katas, crabs, (crustaccn). 
Vmdsvtiti'a Bhujanga class, being a natural sub-division of ver 
tebrates, docs not iucludo Crustacea which aro rightly placed 
among tho invertebrates. 
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{d) Lomnpah?a winged animals with feathery wings, Birds proper. 

These are oviparous, while the winged animals with leather wings 
are placentaliaof the Deciduata class 
The Birds proper are divided into four classes : — 

(1) PUivas, aquatic or amphibious birds, comprising the Natatoros and the Gralla- 

tores. Various species are described. 

(2) Viskirasj those that scatter their food in picking up. 

(S) Pratndas, those that pierce or torment llieir food (fruits or grains). 

The enumeration of the species under (2) and (:i) shows that these two classes 
included the P«'is.sores (verfc and so-called), the Se.ansores, the Kasores and 
the Colli mine. 

(4) PraaahuH^ birds of prey proper (Raptores). 

Dal vana’s descriptions of deer and birds arc precise, turning upon coloration, habits 
(»f life etc., ijjf., the descriptions of the Rnru, the Karandava, and tlie Kanka, expressly 
(|iiotcd from'^lwtno (unnamed) Hand-books : - 

»zw' hf ^” — mtri I 

sRflWf : 1 
I 

sra^Rif I ^ ^ qng q B»g q vn> ; i 

q^ra: r’ ?[% i 

The sources from whicli Dalvana derives detailed information about these varied 
fopins of animal life are now unavailable, but these extracts alnindantl.y testify to tho 
niiniiti? nature study of the Hindus. 

The Hindus Jiad of course no idea of an anatomical classification of birds. 

Tho ancient writer, badyayana, had a much bettor idea of zoological description in 
n*f«'i.‘onco to the Kitas (insects and reptiles, vide infra), 

IT. Jnrr/jpijns, (viviparous, lit., placentalia) in the usual wider sense; comprising— 
(d) r7i«riiu<y)o/<sa jj^ik.sts,— leuther-wiiigod animals, which arc dccidiiata (Potajn) 
Charaka calls them JSlriffdjinksi'ta (mammal birds) and distinguishes them 
from tho birds of-p 1 * 03 ’ proper, in his enumeration ()f tho Prasahns (Snlra- 
slh/inuf CIiapt(‘p 27). Tho Bats iiieiitioned are 

(1) ViihjitUy (Hying fox), 

(2) The P(i/cs/ Virrfla, (Hying cat, inicro-chiroptcra', 

(H) The Bhiirandaf (a species of micro-chi roptcra, the hor.so-shoc bat?) 

(4) Tho Jahikdy (lit., aquatic or amphibious or more probably leech, T)at, 
blood-sucking or vampire bat V), These are place I among carnivorous 
animals. 

(b) Tho Vilesaxja Jariiijujas, mammals that live in holes or burrows, including 

various species of Rodents and Insectivora, which are named. Eighteen 
different varieties of mice are specified (Siisruta, Kalinisiluimt, Chapter (5). 

(c) Parncimrujaa, arboreal mammals, comprising some Rodents (squirrels 

etc.), a wild cat, tho sloths and tho apes (qpnt). 
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(d) Noii-carnivorou.s Qiiaclnipods ( • 

(1 JanghCiht^, lit., slroiig-l^ggod qiiadriipeds, fpoqiicnting hilly and jungly 
tractp, ooinprisiiig var ious species of deer (non-earnivorous wild animals, 
qwian^). 

(2) KuU*ch(iva matiiinals, grazing on tho banks of rivers, and frequenting marshy 
places, comprising the elephant, tho rhinoceros, the gavoya (Bos gavrens) 
the InilTalo, the hog and also sovoral species of deer (which live in well 
watered lands). These arc also non-carnivoroiis 

{*^) Grmnyas, (lit., living in or near villages^ non-eariiivorous domesticated 
quadrupeds, some with undivided hoof, others with cloven hoof, — comprising 
tho horse, tho mule, the ass, tho camel, tho cow, tho goat, the sheep, etc. 
These are :ill non-carnivorous. Tho dog and tho cat are not mentioned 
in the list. 

(c) Carnivorous quadrupeds, CUilufsaya (living in natural caves or hollo w.<^arnivoroiis 
Krnvtjfida ), — comprising the lion, the tiger, tho wolf (of tho d(|j|Kc1ass), tho 
hyena, the bear, tho panther, tho cat, the jackal, etc. The carnivora wore, 
termed Vynlas or Kniuyfidas, and the horbi-vora Pn.su.s (in a wider sense). 

(/) Man. 

The term ./(nv/»yuju, in a wider sense came to ine.an ‘viviparous’ and included tho 
above orders of aniinals. But the Jainas used the term Jnivq/uja in a narrower sense to 
mean onlj’ those viviparous animals which come out at l)irth with the placenta (a-dcci- 
duata). riio decidiiata (including the Proboscidoa, the Uodontia, the Inscctivora, tho 
Chiroptera, etc.) wore termed, Polaja^ lit., viviparous animals born without iilaconta. Man, 
tho apes and tlio carnivora are, however, reckoned with the Jamijuja (viviparous, born 
with placenta). I’erhaps tho .after-birth was observed in these cases, • whereas tho 
Potajan (decidiiata) may have been erroneously conceived to throw olT no placenta. 

Lfidyayana appears to liave made a special study of tho classillcaiion of k/taa 
(Insects and Reptiles) and isijuotcd by Dalvana as a great authority on the subject. 

Tho various forms (^) of kitaa are to be dislingiiishcd from one nnotlKM' hy 
peculiarities in the following marks 

(1) Dottings or markings, (2) wings, (3) pedal api)ondagos, (4) mouth, with 
anteniucl or nippers, Dalvana, (5) claws, (G) sharp, point(*d, hairs or 11 la molds 
(7) stings ill the tails, (8) hy monop teroiis oharactor (0» humming or o( hm- 

noiso, (10) size, (U) struct me of the body, (12) sc*xual organs (this is how 1 inf er/>i’«‘t 
iiiic/n her('), and (18) [loison and its action on bodies. 

»nt: g#: 

swi^: fIrV ’srf^ 

^«T3JT^ II 

Quoted from Lfldyayana by Dalvana, Kiilpaslhmia, chapter Sy. 
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APPENDIX C. 

HINDU PHYSrOLOGY AND JUOLOGY. 


SKPTrON L 
JMETx\BOLISM.> 

The food that \vc eat contains five classes of oif^anic coniponnds. From their 
radicles or prodcmiiKUit clomcids, the siibslnnces aie naiiiod Earni-oompomids, Ap- 
{'ompounds, Tcjos-coiiiponiuls, Vayiwonipomuls and Akasa-compoimds. The Earth-com- 
pounds supply the hard formed mailer of the Ik dy, the Tijas-eompoiinds ftivc the animal 
iioat (op the metabolic heat), (he \ ayu-compounds are tlu; sources of Ihe motor-force in tho 
organism, the Ap-compounds furnish tho watery parts of ilio oigaiiic iluids. and tho Akfisa- 
('‘t>inpo\inds contribute to the linci* etheric essence which is the* v<‘hii*le f)f Ihe conscious life* 

Jtoughly speaking, tho Eart]i-coni]>oiiiuls ansv/ei* to the nil rogen < oin pounds in tho 
loiKl, tho Tojas-com pounds to Mie hydro-carbons (lieat-prodiicing), and the Vayn- compounds 
In tho carbo-hydrates (dynamic). The Ap-compnunds are tlio watery parts of food and 
drink. The flesh, for example, is a tissue com])oseti principally of ( he Earth-cuinpouiids, 
tli<* fat of the Earth and Ap'eonipounds, the bones of (*arl h, Vayu and Tejas compounds. 
Dillerent operations of tho nieiabolic heat (pc»rhaps cUlTc‘ront digestive iluids are also 
meant) are rerpiired to digest tlio different substances in the food. 

Tho course of motabolisin is describ<jd as follows i Tho entire alimentary canal is 
called tin? Mahasrotas (tho great channel). 

Tlie food goes down tho gullet by tho action of the bin-motor force, the P/v/i/«- 
VdllH. 

In tho stomach ( ) tho food becomes mixed iif), lirst with a gelatinous mucus 

[ ) which lias a saccharine taste, and then gets acidulati'd by the further chemi- 
cal action of a dige stive juice » 17 l: • evidently the gastric juice is im ant). Then 

i!i(‘ hio-uiotor force, the Savidna V’(if/u, begins to act and dri\<‘s down tinj chyme, 
l»y means of tho (iriihtiji yudf to tluj Pittdmuju (iliiodeiiiim, lit. bile-i*('('cptai*le) 
Mful thence to the small intestines (the ). In these, the bile (or rather the 

digestive substance in (ho bile, as op post'd to the eoloiiring eliMuenl) acts on tho chyme 
•ind converts the latter into chyle ( ^^ ), N'hicli has at hist a An/ a tasrt* (pungency). 
Tills chyle contains in a decomposed and iiietamori>hosed condition all the or- 

ganic comjiouiuls, uh.t tissue-producing Karth-componnds, waler-parls or A [i-tHim pounds, 
licat-prodiieing Tojas-corapounds, forc<?-producing Vayu-t.-om pounds, aiul, lastly, tiner 
cl lieric coiistituonts whicJi sorvti as the vehicle of consciousness. Tin* t'sseiice of chyle 
( ) from the .small intestines is driven by tlio bio-motor force, the Pm-zn Wfiju, 

almig a Dhamani trunk (cf. the tlioracic duct) lirst to tin? heart fvvhich is n gn*at reci*2)taclo 
nf chyl(‘), and tlienct? to tlie liver (and the spleen) ; and in the livi r, (he colouring 
s^uhstance in the bile act.s on the essence of chyle, e.sp'ecially mi llu* Tejas-siibstanco 
^luToin, and imparls to it a rml [ligment, transforming it into blood. But tJie grosser 

of chyle ^ »ipi ) jiroceods along tlio Dhaiminis, being driA^en b^* tho 

kin-niotor force, the V yaud ydyiif all over the body. 

When the blood ha.s been formed, tho c.ssenco of chyle in tho blood, acted on by 
^"i‘.VU (bio-motop force) and ^Ifimsagni (the fle.sb-forming mctaliolic heat), forms the llesli- 
tis.sue, the Earth-coinpoiind of the food substance esiiocia My contributing to this tissue. 

I ho flesh* tissue thus formed, the grosser ])art goes to feed or replenish the flesh-tissne 

' Extract from my monograph in Dr. liay*s Hiiuhi Chcmisttij Yob IT, 

42 ‘ 
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all over the body. The fliier o.ssoncjo of Hosh in the blood in the chyle, acted on again by 
Vdya (bio-motop current) and the fnt-Conning metabolic heat ( in the menstruum of 

lymph ( ), receives viscosity and whiteness, and produces the fatty tissue, the 

Earth-compounds and Aji-coinpounds of tlie food specially conlributing to the product. 
This fat in the chyle (or blood), or rather the grosser part of it, replenishes the fatty 
tissue of tlic bodj’, bub the finer essence of fat in the flesh in the blood in the chyle, acted 
on by Vrfiju (bio-raotor currcnit) and the marrow-forming metabolic heat, in the menstruum 
of lymph ( )» becomes hard (crystalline), and forms bone, the Earth, Vftyu and Tejas 

compounds contributing principally to the product. TJio essence of tho fat fills the 
hollow channels of tho bones, and acted on again b^ bio-motor IVz/yu and metabolic heat, 
becomes transformed into marrow. The marrow is similarly transformed into the semen, 
wliichis cojiveycd dovvii by means of a pair of Dhmminfs or ducts ^ ^ ), lodged in its 

receptacles ( mim - ) i*'*^*^! discharged by means of another pair of ducts ( 

Tho semen or rather all tlie elements in their finer essence, give olT ojus which returns to 
the heart, the receptacle of chyle and blood, and again Hoods tho body, and sustains the 
tissues, thus completing tho wheel or solf-returning circle of metabolism ( 
cf. Charaka and Vagbhata). 

It is to be noted that, throughout, the lliudln the chyle or blood acts as the mens- 
truum, though occasionally, the lymph, which is itself a derivative from the chyle, is 
added, as in the case of Ihe fatty tissue and tlie bones ; and that each preceding elcmeuf 
or constituent tlio body ( takes up the proper organic compounds 

from tho food cliylo to form tho next elomojit or tissue. Throughout also, tho chemical 
changes are due to the metabolic heat which breaks up tho coinpouiuls and recombines, 
but the operations and even tic* vohiclos perhaps of tliis heat are difforont. For ex- 
ample, these hoat-corpuscles in tho biliary ilucts produce llie bile, but tho bile-socrotiou is 
supposed to contain two distiJict substances: (I) a digestive fluid in tho duodenum 
( fqnnpT ) which acts on the chyme to produce tho chyle ( qTW fin ); and (2) a 

colouring bile-substancc in the liver wiiich adds a red pigment to the chyle, and truns 
forms it into lilood ( fin )• besides, there are threa' other liiles, of which tho 

arpieous huiriour in the eye is supposed to be one ( fin ), b(‘lping in the formation of 

visual images )• This is tho view of niianvantari and his school, but Atro}’.*! 

holds there is no evidence that the bihi really performs the first (digestive) function, 
for this cau bo accounted for by tho animal heat arising from tlie working of the whole 
bodily inachiiio. 

There are tlire(‘ difforont hypotiieses regarding the course of metabolism and the 
successive transformations of tJie chyle ( 

— Chakrapa«u. Bhauumati, Butraslhana, XIV, 10 ; also his commentary on Charaka, 
Sutrasthaiia, XX\ HI), but my account is based ou the second hypothesis which has tho pre- 
feroucoof Gliakrapiu;? It may bo added as a curiosity that each clement of tho body 

under the metabolic heat is supposed to give olf a finer essence ( jpifqni ) which 
serves as tho material of tlu^ next succeeding element, and a dross ( TO ) which forms 
some of the excreta in the body (including tho nails, the hair &c.), besides retaining it 
own substance (tho gross <jr main part) which is driven along b^^ the Vfiyus (biomotor or 
vital cuiTGiits), or by the srolaSt to its destination in tho body”. 

Soino idea of circulation appears to have been oiitertaincd, for the heart whicli 
receives, and then sends down, tho chyle through the Dliamania gets it back transfornicil 
into blood, and the o jus also proceeds from tho heart and returns to it along with tlio 
chyle and the blood. 
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(Cf. Vagbhata gi: fgjgn: fW: ) | ^ qjlflf; 

• ftqqg* q^[gT ?|qn^ I jsnsmta, HilirasUuilia, Cliiip. 46, 

< f. also, i%qg<TSRgig|¥qf gi^: l snn>?r^ ^ I 

;(,id,Cliap41. ^imv«4|4^q^|<<«qr: tF'tTOTHf: gqiVI^T: I q^^IfR^qn^ ^qtq;^ <nw'’c|l- 

I *raRq ^ ^ goiirf^ qq?m l qrfq'qr: qn^'qi^ r&qr: 

3rR»f^ jjqn 3 qim'qr: i gqarfej ^sqf^i^sraf i Clmvaka 

.jnoted by Dalvaiia. SRlt? ^ qig ^T51?g?rf qg: I 

qigqr ^wrqre^ qfqftgfvgfjq^ i qsit grg qi i ^JTgqqqisgqpg:^ 

jTfqf^ ?nsf^i^q^ I 3n!qfti«5Hq«<q JTfqjr^ qfqfr ggr i gg>fiigm^ q?fi qr fitqr ^q gq- 

fqq: I q^qiqqgn ;qggini)q f^^pqfg l...?ragi qq<jfqq^ qiq^qq 3$f^gq[ | ^iqqi^- 

q^i^gq^3nq'*Rrragqc i ^^qigr gqqigjgstwt q|^, fqrft'wtit g^iihir 

T^T ?%?q I qr^^gqr gg>* qra?q g^fg i q ggrfWgi ni^r qrsqftr- 
^gg, fertgf sn«q q ^sfqqra^ i ^wsqwqf^gi ^ gf g^qrg: J^^qwnigj, 
^iqq qsp^tqgj qrq^fei g^r gqrtg i gq «ifqqg?«qT Jr4 g?ft?qr: i g^gi gif^r 

qsai gg: l ggrr^Wj^qq q: ^q; l&snqg gg: l Charaka-DrUlliavala 

S;\inhifcH quolecl by Aruua in his eornincntary on Vagblu\<a. 

qqi^^rrfSiqq;* f^qisra qgnqqf ^^^twcqnqqfg i gqr w i^qsmn i 

gq ?q5^Tg q^q^vn^ ^q> gi gq q gq^sq^qq qgqqfg | q ^ q;gmqM W 

^qfgig^i ?q; grqnsq ntqgr^qnqqfg, ^qgqliqgqi^q; giqqfg i (Clui kraiiatla 

i;luiiuiiiiati). This passage shows that the ‘ veiions blood ’ was eoiieoived to be chylc- 
essonc*C3 mixed with blood, and that the eireuJation of tho ehylo, so fau as it was lield to 
cnntrihiito its (jiiota to tho constituent c*loniefits and ti.ssu(?.s of tJie body, Avas really sup- 
jKbsod to be identical with the circulation of the blood ir^TTT^ToiEr ). 

'riiis will l)c abmidantly clear from the following account of the course of the cliyle and 
the hlood : 

gg: gwgjiwnwggi ^ qim qqg: i g.^?q,..gg: qiqjq^gr- 

q'l^i q fliftg i Hq r : ua<K* g ^g t gq;^ q? g^qi ^g ftif5r^q% i gg: 

,fg^ i...gg: ^ gqg: I g^g^q i 

qgh gsqjpiq^ fip^ grttgnwi* ?q;' ^iqqg; sq^qiggr q'ft^tqggH^r: 

g^Sfifg t gg; gj^^rorn: sqjgqrggiq'f^T qgsftfg: 
gftgg«gRfti grgif^ qrflt l et se([. 

This finer essence of chyle wdiich nourishes the flesh is also carried in the 
hlood, on the irrigation channel liypothcsis ( #3rtt-f5qpqiq ). 


Section 2. 

TUE ClKCXlL\TOUV SYSTEM. 

Tho standing puzzle of Hindu anatomy and physiology is tlie elassi Heat ion of the 
■S'/rn.s, Dluimanis, ^rotcis, tho channels, passages, and ducts in (lie body including the 
iutci-ies, veins, norvos, lymphatic vessels, etc. The dilliculty ^^a^^ felt by tho .ancient 
observers thomsolvos. Some wore of opinion tliat the Dhanmnis and ii-oUig arc only modi- 
lieations of the Stras, and that the division is artificial. Snsrula, however, contends that 
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thoy are rlistinci:, becaiiso they can he traced <o different roots and Jifivo difforoiit func- 
tions ; they arc apt to ho confounded, only hocausc they arc minute, juxtaposed, and similar 
in function. (Susruta, h'drij-«»//id/i«, Chapter IX). Oharaka also accepts the cstahlished 
division, but points out that the numbers as estimated are conjectural 
6'nrtmsihdmt, Chapter VII). 

The Sirus, Dhamunis and ^rolas form net-works of cords, hhres, passages, 

which in the IVetus take thoir rise from the umbilical cord, and proceed, upwards to the 
heart and head, downwards to the kidneys and rectum, and outwards to the trunk and 
lirnhs. These throe classes comprise all the vehicles or conductors of the fluids, secretions 
and currents in the bodily system. 

The Srotas icnvrcnls). This is a peculiarity of Hindu physiology. The chyle, tlu' 
blood, the Vayu, the metabolic fluid (fqn), the lyrnpli, tlie fat, the marrow, in every part of 
the body, is supposed to be coiiiKicted by imians of subtle currents {Srotas) with the 
same kind of Iluid (or tissiio) in ev’ory other i)arb. Without supi)osing such special 
connections, many pathological pheiiotiioiia cannot be ($xpiaiuod. 

The Siras are divided into four groups : (1) the arteries for conducting the blood, 
1*2) the lymi)hatics for conducting the lymph, (11) a clas^ of ))ile ducts, and (4) a class of 
ducts for the u ii/iia, the currents whicli wt)rk tli(3 automatic and rellox machinery of tin* 
living organism. In each group, there are 10 trunk b'i/vts, which sub-divide into 17) 
cords, and further ramify minutely all over the body, even as a net-work of minute 
fibrils covers the loaf of a tree. 

The functions of the different grout>s of tiinimiro to conduct or transmit the (arterial) 
blood, the lymph, the hilo, and I he (vital) ud»/u currents respectively to the dilToront 
parts of the body. The iSiras arc compared to the conduits of the Hovviiig water in a 
ploasure-hoii.se (a garden), or tho channels of irrig.iUon that Hood a field. The conduction 
(or transmission) of tho fluids and currents is offoctod liy an alternate dilation and 
contraction of the vessels, the systolic movement dilToring according to tho nature of tlui 
fluid propelled : 

i w??? sratirr: i ?nf?f 

cRisj I ?irar i 

3[!a s nsnitaj »bVn‘mtst//dnu, Chap. Yll.) 

The Dhamuiifs in the hjotus take their rise from the umbilical cord, thus bringing 
nourishment from tlie mother. They arc divided into three groups: (<«) ton trunks or 
cords going up to tho heart, and tlimice to the head, (h) ten going down to tho intestines, 
kidiioy.s and rectu'ii, ami (r) four branching obli(|iioly or side wise, and ramifying over 
the whole body. In a general way, it may b(3 stated tliafc the DhainaniH comprise (I) the 
veins, (2) tiie nerves (including tho sympathetic system), (3) tho chyle-ducts (including Mio 
thoracic duct) as dist inguislied from the other lymphatics, which are classed as h'im.s, 
(4) tho ducts for urine, sweat;, and other secretions, and (5) la.stly, certain classes of bilo’ 
duets and conducl.ors of Vayu currents, possibly those connected with tho venous systo'ii 
and the chyle-flucts. 

Tho first group of /)h(t»n'i»d,s ; -Special features Bach of tho ton ascending 
Dhamanis, on rciiching the heart, trifurcates, and proceeds to the head. Of these fibres, 
Olio pair is engaged in conducting each of tho four sensory currents (those of souiul 
colour, taste and smell), from Un* sense-orijaitSf as Gluirakii and Susrula must luiue 
supposed, to the hear tf which is for them the seat of consciousness Susruti, 
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Sariraslhana, Chapter IV, CJiaiaka, Sarivasthuna^ Chapter Vlll). Other 

Dhamaiils, also in pairs, are engaged in eonductiiig automatic (or volnnlary) motor 
ciuTcnts, the currents concerned in respiration, yawning, sleeping and waking), or 
tlio stJcrotions of the lachrymal and mammary glands. 

The second group of Dlinmanis : Spcjcial functions : 

The descending Dliamanis go down to (he intestines, kidneys, bladder and rectum, 
iOKl their special function is to convey, in pairs as before, urine and other secretions 
;md excreta. They also convey the <*hylo from the small intestines to the ascending as 
well as the ramifying Dluimunis, In addition, some of them convey sweat to the ramifying 
Dhamanis, 

The third group : Special functions. TIh‘ remaining four Dhamanis ramify t>bliqnely 
uver tlio body into millions of llbres and librilhe, svliieb tt^nninate in the porc's of the 
skin. From all parts (»f tin? iiorifdiery, they coinluct the sensory cMirreiits of touch to 
I |j(! central organ of the heart (including thes internal organic sensation, s), Heing con- 
iK'c.Led with the pores of the .skin, tJioy condu<*t sweat outwards, and the inllueiices of 
hatlis, embrocations, and fomentations iji wards. 

Other JJhuDKUn's serving as chyle-ducts and (v('nous) l)lood-vesseIs -JJcsidcs the 
special functions per]6onned l»y the three grouj)S, there is olu^ cliaracteristic fiiiictioji 
e«»mmon to certain classes of Dhamanis which are found in all the three groups — 
, the comluction ( f chyle and (venous) blood, i.c., of blood in the state of chyle, 
hefore it gets its red pigment from the liver. It may also be added that the throe 
principal elements of the body, Vdijn (vital current), DiLla (bile, or rather the fluid animal 
lu‘at which produces metaljolisiii, and fl(»\v.s to all the parts of the body by moans of 
rnimective passages), and Kapha (lymph), make use of the Dlutmanis as well as the iiiras 
and iirntas, i.c., of all manner of conductors in the organism (cf. Charaka, giTif^ J%>p»in!rT 

Virndnaslhana, Chaiiter V), 

Tiio f auctions of the iiiras may, tliorel’ore, be statoil as follows : — 

(1) The coiiduetion of blood from tlio livtu- and spleen, red blood (what may be called 
(lie. arterial blood of this system of physiology) to tlie heart, Jiead, trunk, limb.s, etc. 

(2 1 Common functions of all connective i)assages, ut.r., tlie conduction of Vdtjn (vital 
cnireiit), PiiUi (metabolic fluid), and Kapha (lymph). 

The different classes of Dhamanis with their functions are 

(I) The nerves : (rt) eight sensory (central) nerves for the four special senses other 
tliaii touch, (h) twelve motor nerves partly for voluntary and partly for automatic movo- 
rncids, and (c) the nerves of touch and organic sensation, including the sympathetic nerves. 

(2» The chyle-ducts, conductors of (venous) blood, - conveying the chyle before it 
is transformed into blood in the liver (and the spleen). 

(fl) The classes of Dhamants, which, in common with the iSinis aiul iirotas, conduct 
Pitta and Jvapha, — the prime movers of the organic life. 

.SlJiAS ANO DHAMAxVis AS BLOOD-VFSSKLS. 

Tiik cihcplatoky systkai. 

The anatomical arrangement of the tiiras and Dhamaiu's as conceived in this system 
piiysiology is so fanciful and obscure (Charaka himself states that it is unasccrtaiiiable 
idid cjuestionablc) that it is with considerable dillideiice that I attempt to reproduce in 
a chart the main features of the vascular and circulatory system. At tJic outset, 1 would 
Proiniso that tho mistake as to the relative position of the heart and the liver in man, which 

\ 
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lasted till the middle of the sixteofith eentiiry in Europe and took a Vesalias to correct, was 
impossible to the Hindu anatomists, who habitually practised dissection on. human corpses. 



Conjectural Restoration of the Diagram of tlio central circulation of the Miras an<l 
Dbamanis after Charaka and Susruta. The obliquely branching Dhamanis, and the rami- 
fications of the Miras are not shown. 

(a) Xavel,— the ftetal source of Miras and Dhamanis, —may bo taken as the starting 
point of the circulatory system. 

(i>) Heart ^ i fJWlwfw i Susruta, Marii’a' 

sth&na IV),— the receptacle of the chyle poured into it by the ascending Dhamani.s 
BOtiiceott.hoMHecarrcnts ("«WVP'*nia), and seat of conseionsness ;-also supplies t» 
the spleen and liver (venous) blood, or rather chyle mixed with blood, to bo transfoune 
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into veil (arterial) blootl. The heart is also supplied hy iSiras with true hlootl. Cf. 

(c) Small intestine (finniQ) wliieJi receives the chyme from the stomach (^iniw), and, 
A\Uh the help of the bile brought from the liver, turns the chyme into chyh?. 

(d) Spleen, a minor source of blood (or blood vascular gland) ; rn the left below the 
li.art. 

(?n!in^>^n: #?t—t>iisriita, Chapter IV). 

(c) Liver, the major source of blood ; the chyle gets a red pigment in the liver 
(and spleen) and is converted into true (arterial) blood. Tin* liver is to the right. 

Susputa, iS-irtrastliiina, Chapter IV). 

(/) Dharaaui, conveying chyl<‘ from the small iiite.stine to the great Dhamaiu trunk 
(f/) I hat ascends to the heart ; — an.swers to tin* portal vein and Ihoraeic duct (?) 

({/) Dliamani trunk, ascending from tin; navel to the heart ; answers to the inferior 
Vena Cava. 

(//) Dliainanj ascending from the heart to the head, — and trifurcating ; — answers to 
tlio snjierior Vena Cava. 

(i) Also, Dhaniani ascending from the heart, but brings back the (venous) blood to 

th<j heart (Fnlm. Artery ?) 

(j) Also, a Dhamani, descending from the h(*art, and conveying the chyle and venous 

blood from the heart to the liver, whore the blood takes a red pigment. 

(k) tj'ira, connecting the liver with the spleen,- carrying the red blood from the 

liver to the spleen (Sp. vein). 

(!) .Sira, from the spleen to the heart, earrying^t he red blood to tin* heart. 

(//i) .Sira, ))ringing rod (“ arterial”) blood from tin* lu^art to the navel, the starting 
point, answ<iriiig <0 tlie aorta. 

-V./i. The .''/iras inmify from the liver ami tlie spleen, and supply the trunk, head 
and limbs, with red (arterial ; blood. Four Dliamaiii Irnnk.s al.so, for the trunk and limbs, 
issue from the navel. TJiey ramify into veins and capillary vessels (as al.so nerve fibres 
and lilu'ils) and carry chyle and (venous) blood over the entire syslem. 

U is clear that Cliaraka and .Susrnta liatl no idea of the part played by the lungs 
in tli(‘ purification of the blood. The liver con vort.s the ‘ venous ’ blood in this sy.stem 
into true (‘ arterial’) Idood, and along with the spleen .servos as a basis of iliscrimina- 
linii between a. Sira and a Dliamain, thus illustrating Susi-iita's statement that the distinc- 
tion hetweon these two kinds of blood vo.s.sels rnu.st be accei)(ed as real, iJia.smucJi a.s they 
have dilToront sources and different functions. 

RjqjwraRf (Susruta, 

biirirasthana, Chapter IX). 

« m I aw ^ 1 ^ ^ 

^ ^i^nn^aiaw^pinn: w; tgw «| qwa 1 aw 

^f^iawt I « ijwa i wliw ! nrw 1 abici, chapter iv). 

^a«wwwr: 1 Ubut, Sutrastuana, Chapter XIV), 
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q g fiiTwwift I wrrm «jr- 

fs^PTTOiwnf^f^^: I JTTwif Rt^retr: idRitq^iRwj^RsnR'stmrat 

^ ^ ^ =5 I dWFg sTRraifHW 

giw n giqf qf^rfrRRRr i i ?Rt Rrt: 

«5[g%>rR»: I «5^ ^ sJJRq^T I ^3 3PCTI: 

^ ^WT« ’Smr ^qwjw^iprac i Rw: ?ii?^* 

^;Ti^ (Karlrasthana, Ghaptoi- VllI). %ft?lT {^em) ?^I5VRT iTHT I 3^^ ^iftlrf R>: Dnd<:t| 

Chapter IV). ^ (^t) f^VRTiim I ^r4«RRRRg«l335inflI- 

strar^sj^ 'mro^TTfeRT I i...3Tf5r (^iNitfe) 

I 3?l S' • 3^ni^ SS*T 

ws: I 3S^st s' I 3^'«f {Kloma, gall-blathtcr) ^ | 3^ ^31 fiRTOf I 

«ra«^ s' • d^TJ|.V WftRR: «Rrafrf|s?TaW2r: f w? 3 t s' l SS*T ? 5 Rlfs*SSJ vrp^t: I 

s' I 3 VITRT: | flwrat s' I 3^I3.V ^1553^ 

TOSif^a ’3JPS! I 

Skction a. 

TIIBNKUVOLTS SYSTEM INCHAUAKA. 


‘The Nervo.s. Dliaiiiaiiis as nerves The anatomy of the nervons system in Charaka 
and Susrnta, can bo more clearly and conlidently restored. The Dliamauis that asccml 
from the heart divide into .-10 cords, of which 20, i.c., 10 pairs, are cranial nerves, and thf 
other 10, or 5 pairs, are engaged in conveying vital currents, metabolic fluid, lymph, 
blood and chyle. 


The cranial nerves are : (1) four f»airs of sensory nerves carrying sensory impiilse.s 
from the sense-organs to the heart, v/;?., the optic, auditory, olfactory, and gustatory 
nerves and (2) six pairs of motor (or mixed nerves), c.ij.y three ])airs of motor nerves 
for the eye (Motorcs oculorinn, Patiictic and Abdneontes) working th<^ Levator Palpobrjr 
and otiicr mnscles of the orbit ; one pair of motor nerves for articulation, the hypogloss.U ; 
one pair of motor nerves lor the larynx, (the Pnenmo-gastric), and another ])air coiinecI tMl 
with mainline and (in the case of the male) the seminal duct. It is further stated that «dher 
motor or sonsori-motor impulses are carried by some of those eranial luu’ves, «/.?., those 
which produce sighs and sobs, yawning, laughter and luinger. I^vidently soino of the fmie- 
tions of the piKMimogastric and the spinal accessory in'PV(»s are intended, as also of t ho 
phrenic and othc»r luu'ves of the cervical plexus. 


Of the .*’.0 descending Dhamanis, 10 (or 5 pairs) are conductors of blood, 
chyle, vital cuj*rent, metabolic fluid and lymiih, and the remaining 20 an* spinal 
nerves (specially the nerves of fho saero-coccygoal and sacral plexuses, if not also 
of the lumbar plexus). Tlie obliqiudy branching DJnunanis, so far as they arc nerves, 
comprise the brachial and the linnhar plexus, and divide and sub-divide liiindred-fold, 
thousand-fold, till they ramify into llbrilljc round the pores of the skin. They carry 
to the heart cutaneous sensations, external as well as internal. A fibril is said to lie 

as iiiiiiuto as Mie thousandth part of a hair JTTO^:- Paiwhcidani), 



wfiT «ir«iR 3 I 3R3 f^*j)Rf5njRiqw%vn 3 t%*w^ i sraisg 3i3f^ws3H5ir3OTR;i 
sr' §r' w • «i«2rRrg*ip(l# i ^rwrf i g[iw?f ^ i 
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I fiwrt I ? *9 «rw^stT%*^ i 5 I ^ •?«t QJB* 5RCT iS!<ITmt 

?rf5i!l5a: I 

wpftn'r »5l^ ^rcrat gR!g^«n: i 

n9rrf%?r ?iTHf g^f% srfcra^srr^r i <«s^ifir 

w!?r^ar i i 

5^f% ^<w^f5r sit spf^ i ?tt?5 sr?ii?a?i#vr »i«i: qq^a it 

o^r^ldl: I (i^jusrufa Sanrasthiliia, Chaptop JX. > 

SiEOTTON 4. 

THE NBRVOdS SYSTEM AFTER THE TANTRAS PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. 

Til Charaka and Susrut.a (as in Aristoilo) tlic lieapfc is Oio <*ontral opf^aii and soat of 
ronscioiisnos.s, Biifc in tiio Tanirio writings (as in Galon), tin' sii.i t of consoioiisnoss is trans- 
roppodto tho brain or rathortlio oorobro-spiiial .s.vstniri. 'f lio Son! (Gio Jiva) lias its special 
seat within the Brahmamiulhrtt above tho loramcn of ^roiiro and tho middle oimimissure, 
but traverses the whole eorobro-spinul axis, up and tlown. along ilui Sushiiwnu (the central 
canal of tho spinal cord). The ]>r(tlim(uiainht (vorG'br.i I oolimin) contains the Hn/i //m-.Viidb 
ihc Niisliumna and Hie Manovaha Addi. Tlio corebro-spinal axis with the connoctod sympa- 
Ihotic system contains a miiiiber of ganglionic ei'iitros and plexuses, (Chn/tnis, Rndnms) 
I'roin which nerves (AVidis, .Si/-d.s and JJliamauis)^ radiate* over Hie head, trunk and limbs. 

Section r>. 

GANGLIONIC CEiNTUES AND TLEXUSES (S\ MVATiiimc-srJNAi. System). 

Beginning with the lower extremity, the centres andplexu.scs of the coiinc(?ted spinal 
and sympathetic systems ma^* be described as follows : — 

(1) The Adliura Chakra, the saero-coecygcal plexus, v*dth four branches, nine Anyulia 
(alioul, six. inches and a half) below the solar pbwus (ATainhf, JJrahimKjruathi) ; the source 
of a massive pleasurable jcsthesia, voluminous organic sensations of roi»osc. An inch 
ami a half above it, and the same distance beloAv tin* meinbrum virile (Mrliana) is a minor 
ctMitre called the Ayui^sikhd, 

(2) The S^oddhUlluiua Chakra, the sacral plexus with six branches (wi^, leaves), 
cmiceincd in tho excit ation of sexual feelings with the ai'coinpanimonls of lassitude, stupor, 
cruelty, suspicion, contempt. 

(3) The Sdvi kauda (corresjninding It) the solar plexus, Hhtiimhliarunaw ) — whicli 
forms the great junction of the rigiit and left sympathetic chains (Z’/m/u/d and Ida) with 
the cerobro-spinal axis. 

Connected with this is the Maiiijmrahi, tholumbarplexnswithconnoctodsympa- 
tlietic nerves, the ton branches of which are concerned in the production of sleep and 
thirst, and the expressions of passions like jealousy, shame, fear, stupefaction. 

(4) The Andhatn Chakra, possibly tlie cardiac pbv\us of the sympatliwtic chain, with 
IavoI VO branches, connected with tho heart, the seat of the egoistic sentiments, hope, 
anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, egoism, etc. 

* Tho writers of tho Yoga and Tantra schools use the term Sthii, by preferenct\ 
lor Nerves. They also moan Cranial nerves wdien they speak of b'/rd 8, never using the 
latter term for Arteries, as iu the oldfer medical literature. 

43 
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(6) The the junction of tho spinal cord with tl»o medulla oblongata, 
which, by means of nei'vos like Ihc pncimio- gastric, etc., regulate the larynx and other 
organs of articulation. 

(6) The hahni f Chakra o|)i)o.sito the uvula, which has twelve leaves (or lobes), sup- 
posed to bo the tract airoctocl in the production of ego-altruistic sentiments and affections 
like self-regard, pride, affection, grief, regret, respect, reverence, contentment, etc. 

(7) The sensori-motor tract, comprising two Chakras, (a) the A jnd Chakra, lit. the 
circle of command (ov(*v movements), with its two lobes (the cerebellum), and (h) the 
Mdiuiscliakra, the sensorium, with ils six lobes (live special sensory for peripherally ini- 
tiated sensations, and one common sensory for centrally initiated sensations, as in dreams 
and hallucinations). 

A 

The Ajiia-vaUu Add/s, f‘iroreul or motor nerves, communicate motor impidses to the 
periphery from this Ajnd Chakra, this centre of connnand over movements; and tin* 
afferent or sensory nerves of the special senses, in pairs, the Gandhavahd Nadi (olfactory 
sensory), the ii?ipaual/d Add/ (optic), the Sai^davnha Nadi iauditory)^ the Ramzjahd Nadi 
(gustatory), and the Sparasuuaha Nadi (taetilc), <^ome from the periphery (the peripheral 
organs of the special senses) lo iliis Iho sensory tract at the base of the 

brain. The aiiuschakra also re>ceiv<‘s I ho .Mrr no wdui Add i, a generic name for the chan- 
nels along wliieh centrally initiated presentations (as in <lreaming or hallucination) cotne 
to tho sixth lobe of the Manasohakra, 

(8) The Somachakra, a sixtoen-lobed ganglion, com|)rising the centres in the middh^ 
of the cerebrum, above (he sensorium ; -the seat of tho allruistic sentiments and voli- 
tional control, c.(/,, compassion, g('nlleness, patioinic, ronuncialion, nieditativeness. 
gravity, earnestness, resolution, determinallon, magnanimity, (‘tc. ; and lastly 

(11) Tlie Sah(isrd‘'a Chakra, thonsaiKl-IoIxal, t he uppoi* cerebrum with its lobes and 
eonvolutiojis, Iho special and highest seat of tho Jivn, the soul. 


q^f I i sr«ra: 

?!iT^...5f33JT wr w jrhri, '^stf i 

'i'WiliwJ srgT ^T^sq^rf^tiT 1 qjqiTf^r qr^r^fwi*' qw* qi i aju ji?' 

qjonf^ ^ ^rf^Nr.* frwR 3 i??jj?Tf i ^ xirRa ^^q)Q<rf% 5 1 

Bnqr 

^ 1 ai^sfq 1 g[% ^ 

fifeiaT; I f qra l?T«T fTW g fe nai • 

niwft^ 3 ?nlis^ha q>fn?i; 1 ’R?nrgfiP?i 1 

I ggsrar giR-awhfeqqhffn 1 sftw; irnipqnre^ ? 33 w 
I airpH' sftq: 1 qrr-w^l^Tygqrif;^ 

qrHifoqir (^*) *iqT^qr: 1 
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as summarised in l)rinio(lara*s Bangita* 
darpana. Vide Sangita-ratnaljara^ v<‘rses 110-144) 

?R*nB^ gf^* ( grnpfigr sRnS^r 

i ?wi i 

q^Bronin gfRT *ftg^ I gif't ) 

g3?»fl 15 n»n>n^ *T^ rimctions of ^Ijuarci/ui 

Sddt and Mauovahd Nddt, also seo Sankara ^lisra's IJ paahf ra. 


The cerobro-spinal axis and the heart :- lhoir rospoetivc relations to tlie consoious 
life : — Vijn&nabhikshii, in the passage* just ([uoled, ident i lies tin* .l/enionu/id A^idi (vehicle 
of consciousness, ^nwH) with the* cerebro-spinal axis and ifs rarnillcations, and compares 
the figure to a inverted gourd with a tlionsaiid-branched stem hanging down. The 
Snshummi, the central passage of the spinal cord, is the stem of lliis gourd (or a single 
liraiich). The writers on the Yoga (including ilie aid hors of tin? various Tanlric systems) 
use the term somewhat differently. On this view, the Miiiinvuhd Sadi \>i i he iihixnmd of 
t lie communication of the Jiva (soul) with the Maiiutichdkru (sensoriurn) at the base of the 
hrain. The sensorj' currents are brought to tln^ seiisjiry ganglia along affcnnit nerves 
of the special senses. But this is not sunicieut for them to rise* lo iho level of discri- 
minative consciousness A communication must now lie established Ijctweeu 

tho Jioa (in the SdJutsrdra ChakrUy upper cerebrum) and the sensory cnrr<mts received at 
the sensoriuui, cand this is done by means of the MdHonilid Sudi. Wlien sensations are 
»‘cnirally initiated, as in dreams and hallucinations, a special Sadi {^rdjmdodhd Sudi)y which 
ajipears to bo only a branch of tlie Mauovdhd Sndiy serves as the channel of communication 
from iheJira (soul) to the smisoriiun. In the same waj', thci Ajiuivuhu Sadi biings down 
the messages of the Soul from the Sfduisrura (upper cerebrum) to tlie Ajnu ChaJera (motor 
tract at < Ik* base of 1 lie brain), m<*ssag<*s which are theiufo carricfl fnrtlu r down, along 
(‘ITcrent nerves, to various parts of t he. pheripherv. I may add I hat (he special sensory 
m‘rves (ogether with the MdiKnaha Sadi are .soin<*i inies generally (<*rme<l JiuiddvuUu Sadly 
lit., channel of prese.ntative knowledge. There is no ditlicnlty so far. The Manovdliu 
Sfidi iind the A jddvahd Sddi conneid the sensori-inol.or I ract at I lie base of the brain 
{Mdmiavhdkrn i\m\ A jmichdkr<i) with the highest (and special) seal, of tlie soul (Jival in 
(lie upper cerebrum (Sahasrilra), the one heing ilie ehannel for carrying nji tin* sensory, 
."nid the other for hringing down the motor messages. Bni efforts of the will [Ajudy 
Prniiutiia) are conscious pn'seida lions, and the. Manovdhd Sad/ must therefore co-operate 
with the Ajndodiul in prcalucing tlie consciousness of etlort . Indeed, attention, the 
rharactoristic function of Munas, by which it raises sense-jiresentat ions to ' the level 
nf discrimiiiativi.* consciiiUsiK*ss, impli<*s cff<>rt {l*rdiidt iid) on the |»ari of the soul 
{Almuiiy JiiHi), an effort of whicli we are conscious through the channel td' the* .Wiiuocu/ni 
Siidi. Put how to ox})lairi the jnvseiitat ioti of effort in the iiK»tor-m*rvf*s V Sankara 
Misra, the author of the l!p<iAJaird on Kaitddd'A SntruM, argues that tin* Sadia {even 
the volitional or motor nerves) ai'O theinselvos sensitive, and their affections are conveyed 
to the sensoriurn by iiieaiis of the nerves of the (inner) .s(*nso ef touch (which are 
niu*.rspevs(3d in minute tlbrillie among them). The consciousness of effort, then, in any 
motor nerve, whether Ajncivulul (voUtioiial-motor), or Prd javdlid (automat ic-motoi*), depends 
oti the tactile nerves (or nerves of organic sensation) mixed up with it. Thus the 
assimilation of food and drink by the automatic activity of the Pm^^ds implies an 
(automatic) effort accomi).anied by a vagin* org inic consciousness, -wliich is 

duo to the fact that minute (Ibres of the inner touch-sense are interspersed with the 
auchinery of the aiitoiSatic nerves (the Pranavaha Sadis), 
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^15^ I sfTstir^ I ^**i*>T wRra- 

H I 5r^^?«rsf^ *i wrar^ i 

nsrfe ^ H ?r ^ ^sirowj^swi: i 

(Sankara Misra's ViMskdra, on Siktras 14, 15, Ahnika 2, Chap. V.) 

The Heart, Tlio heart in tiie older schools is considered to bo the scat of waking 
consciousness. For Mic heart oxi)aiids during waking life and contracts during sleep. 

Sleep (^Tq) again is of two kinds (1) dreaming sloop {swapiia, supti) when the 
external tiousofi arc withdrawn into the heart, but the ropresentative-presentative 
faculty > wakes, and (2) dreamless sleep {sii^upti) when this last faculty is like- 
wise merged in the mere antoniatic activity’ of life. 

I ^ ?ai'3igg%v«it i siifa <3?): 5iml%* f^'?r*g%^T- 

I S(H$ 53%! — (^anniUi-ratnuJsura). 

Skctiox 6. 

NKRVE CORDS AND FIBRES (SYMPATriKTic-spiNAL System). 

Nerve-eords and Fibres - Cranial and spinal nerves, and the connected sympathetic 
nerves : —With the writers on the Yoga, all the biros, and such of the Dha??mn/« as arc 
not vehicles of vital current, metabolic fluid, lymph, chyle or blood, are cranial iiorv(‘.s. 
and proceed from the heart thi’oiigli the spinal cord to the <‘raniiim. These cranial nerves 
include pairs for the larynx :ind the tongue, for the understanding and use of spech, fnr 
the raising and lowering of the eyelids, for weeping, for the sensations of the spc'i'ial 
senses, etc.— a confused and nnintelligont reproduction of ftusnita's classification, bill 
the enumeration of the spinal nerves witli the coiuiected syn4>athotie chain and ganglia, 
is a distinct improveunent on the old anatomists. The follow^ing ])lan attempts to give 
a rough idea of the relat ive position of the principal nerves of the syrnpathetic-spiual 
system. 

TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


BbMlA 

O 


PAYA.SVIXI O 

SARASWA Tl 
O 


PINGALA 



CANDIIAHI 

O • 

O SAxNKHINl 

KIJIJD O IDA 

O 


JASASVINI 


.'A 


varana 


o 

VISVODARA 


HASTIJIHVA 


ALAMBUSllA 


RIGHT. 


LEFT. 
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The SiiRiimiia is the central cord in the vertebral column ^). The two chains 

c f sympathetic-ganglia on the left and the right are named Ida and Piugald respectively. 
'Plio sympathetic nerves have their main connection Avith SusHmnd at the solar plexus 
in the or Vienif^). Of the seven hundred nerve-cords of the 

sympathetic-spinal system (hRto : ‘^angita-ratnSkara), the fourteen most important are : — 

(1) Su^umnd, ill the central channel of the spinal cord. 

(2) Iddf the Uift sympathetic cliain stretching from iimlor the left nostril to below 
the left kidney, — in the form of a bent bow. 

(3) PiiigaJdf the corresponding chain on the right. 

(4) Kuhiij the pudic nerve of the sacral plexus, to the left of the spinal cord. 

(5) Oam/Mr/, to the back of the left sympathetic chain,— supposed to stretch from 
holow the corner of the left eye to the left leg. It \\a.s evidently supposed that some 
nerves of the cervical plexus came down through the spinal cord anil joined on to the 
great sciatic nerve of the sacral plexus. 

(0) Uastijihvu, to the front of tho loft sympathetic chain stretching from below the 
corner of the left eye to the great toe of tho left loot, on the same supposition as before. 
Pathological facts were believed to point to a special nerve connection between the eyes 
:nul the toes. 

(7) *S(ir(i8ual/f to tlio right of Hn$umiid, stretching up to the tongue (the hypo-glossal 
iK-rves of the cervical plexus). 

(8) Pu^dt to the back of tho right sympathetic chain, stretcliing from below 
tiMi corner of tho right eye to the abdomen (a connected chain of cervical and lumbar 

nor VOS). 

(0) Payasiviiii, between Pn-sa and .‘^arasvati, aiiriiMilar branch of tho cervical 
plexus on the riglit. 

(10) SauUhin/j ])etwecii CJandhuri and Sarasvati, auricular branch of the cervical 
plexus on the left. 

(11) Yaiusviui, to the front of the right syinpaUietic chain, stretching from the? 
right thumb to tho right leg (the radial nerve of the brachial plexus continued on to 
oortain branches of the great sciatic). 

(12) IViruur'f, tho nerves of the .sacral plexus, between Kuhn and Jasasvini, ramify- 
ing over the Iftwcr trunk and limbs. 

(l.S) Visvodara, tho nerves of the lumbar plexus, between Kuhu and Hastijihva, 
minifying over tlie lower trunk and limbs. 

(14) Alamhu^sa, the coccygeal nerves, proceeding from the sacral viTteliraj to the 
nrino-genitary organs. 

(VMe «angita-ratiutkara, slokas 144-150. Also, (he Yogariiava.) 

Section 7. 

AUTOMATIC AND REFLEX ACTIVITY OF THE ORGANISM 
—THE FORTY-NIx\B VA VUS, 

Oharaka describes Vdyu as that which keeps the machine of the body at work, tho 
prime-mover, the impelling force xvhich sets in motion the organs (including the senses 
and the mind), which arranges the colls and tissues, and which unldds or develops the 
foetal structure out of the fertilised ovum. Charaka and Susruta notice the five chief 
with their functions in the maintenance of tho animal life, Susruta mentions 
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Pr/( i.ia as having^ i(£i course in the mouth, and concorned in deglutition, hiccough, ros- 
piratioii, etc., Udmia as concerned in articulation and singing, Samffmi as digesting the 
tood in the stomacli in conjunction with the animal heat, Vydtia as coursing alj over the 
body, driving the chyle and causing the flow of blood and sweat, and dpujlir^lMivihg 
its seat in the intestinal region, and sending down the nro-genital seCfetions. (Sbsruta 
^idnnasthdnnt Chaptin* I.) 

Jn the mediioval physiology the number of Vdyus is given as 49. As in Oharaka 
and Susruta, the Vnyua iu*e regarded as the moving or impelling forces that work the 
organism Und all its automatic and reflex machinery. The Ajm-vahd A'ddfs (efferent 
nerves) are only channels for tho conduction of commands of the self or the will 
; the Vdyns, on the other hand, are forces (or currents) that maintain the automatic, 
reflex or instinctive activities of tho organism. The ten chief Vdyiis with theii* 
functions are enumerated thus : 

(1) PrdnUf which works tho idco-motor verbal mechanism and vocal apparatus, 
the respiratory system, the muscles engaged in cougin'ng, sighing, etc. 

(2) Apdiinf which ej(‘cts the excretions and wastes, the urine, the fiec<‘s, t he sperm 

and gerni'Cells, etc. 

(8) Vi/nii'f, whoso work is extension, contraction and flexion of the muscles, tendons 
and ligaments ; tho storod-up energy of tho nuiscdes. 

(4) Sumchid, the force, which, in conjunction with animal heat, works the machinery 
of metabolism, in the mainlenauco of tho organic life. It drives or propels tho cJiyh*, 
blood, and every other current (.Srot/i) or circulating lliiid in tho body. 

(5) Uddiifi, concorned in iiiaiiilaining tlio erect posture of tho body. 

(6) x\df/a, which is concerned in involuntary retelling, vomiting. 

(7) Kurnid, which works the automatic moveiuont of tlie eyelids, winking, cdc. 

(8) Krikfirdj concerned with the appetite's of hunger and thirst. 

(9) DevadattiU which brings about yawning, dozing, «.‘tc. 

(10) Dhatiajayct^ which is concerned with coma, swooning, trance*. 


^15: spS?!! 

^ I 

('liapu-c XII ) ^<71 XTIlir: 

^ I 5*ir^ 

^^hrhi 

<n s mn i f^ srSIrV I <rg5nni^:^i!Rii: srsrmf^ 

isrm. I ^ i ( ) 

Of. tbe Summary in Itaja SouriiHlra Mohan Ti^foro’s edition of the Sauffita Darpami. 

) fSwra: 

^ I R lf li WRKq i f ^ ^ 

q I Rflqrqqqg^Rr ^nqf Rurq^ i q^rqqigs 

%(m ^ qmi^ qmf^f^l^q^fqqq^q^qi; qg qiqq: | ^ qqftOT 

| [SumjiladHrjia'm, Chap. 1, islokaa 43-48). Ul. 

the extract In Sankara. 
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Jinii? I «PTR: «ran^lWraf(^»* sinsr: wft: 

9^11PT: • WfW: ?W ««^!| aw's *l: aw- 

WI**.*Ii|fe'l ^ (Srrrfraku BlidHija, Chap. TI, Pada 4, Sutra 2.) 

SECTION 8. 

P(Kl*A1i I)KVEL0PMH:NT (AFTER SITSRFTA). ♦ 

The ovum fertilised hy the sperm-cell and dovelopinjv under the iiitluonccofanimal- 
liortt forms successive layers and tissues, even as layers of c(^lls and fibres lire formed 
In wood. Fitst aro formed seven layers, epithelial and d(?rinal (S'npfaf jfvtc/ni), then follow 
I he several tissues (Kflhi/i), tlic flesh, the vascular tissue, the fat and marrow, the lym- 
phatic and (glandular) tissue, the intestinal tissues, tlio biliary and the seminal vessels. 
These tissues aro regarded by some as modi fieal ions of the original dermal layers of the 
Mvuin (cf, the layers of the Idasto-dcrm and their relation to the tissues in Embryology). 
The tissues aro supposed to be developed successively, one out of another, by clnmiical 
a<dion or metabolism (pnka), i*.7m chylo is transformed into blood, bhiod into flesh, flesh 
into fat, fat into bone, bone (in la'ality, fat in the I ones) into marrow, marrow into sperm- 
r(‘ll. The organs rtro n(‘xt formed out of the (issues. The liver, gall-hladdcr (/f?owa\ 
sj)h!cn and lungs are referred to the blood ; the intestines to the blood, lymph and bile ; 
the kidneys to the blood and fat; tin' testicles (o tlio blood, lymph and fat ; the heart to 
the blood and lymph ; and the (>oiigue to the lymph, blood and flosli. rd?/u, with the aceom- 
j)rinlMient of nnimal heat, impels tli(^ * currents* (srolfimsi) in (he system ; Vchfu neting on 
{\\o. (lesh gives rise to the inuselos ; and it is again, which, with the cssencoof fat (or 

nifUTow), produce's the norv<\s, arteries and teiulons (Siisrutca, Sar/msthdnay Chapter IV, 
aii<l .Sa/ra8(/teua, Chapter XTV). 

Tlio following parts (tissues and organs) in the hetus are in a special sepse modi- 
lications of the four organic substances (coiupoiinds) contributed by the sperm-cell of the 
male-parent, hjiir, nails, teeth, bon<?s, nerves, veins, and arteries, tendons and ligaments, and 
the sjierm-ecll ; the following of the four organic substances arc derived from £he mother: 
skill, blood, flesh, fat, the heart, liver and spleen, Jddnoys, stomach, inh'stines, &c. (Cliaraka, 
s'( 0 im»//i<inu, Chapter III). 

The riulinieiit.s of the head and the limbs begin to appear in the third month, and are 
ili^velojied in the fourth ,* the boiu's, ligaments, nails, hair, &c. hecome distinct in the sixth. 
Ill tlie second month the sexual character is indicated by tlu‘ shape ef the fo.'tus, the shape 
ol a round joint (?) indicating the male sex, and an elongated shape as of a nuiselc (?) t he 
female sex [cf. Cliaraka, ^Surirasfluiua, Cliapter I V,- i m vn: 

Chakra pa ni notes » T^%r i 

loo. c-it. 

Skction 0. 

HEREDITY. 

Transmission of .specific characters— what parontaf characters aro transmitted 
to olTspring. The (juestion is raised in Cliaraka (and earlier still, in the Brdhmmtas) 
liow specific characters a|ae transmitted,— why the offspring is of the same species as the 
parental organism, say, the human or bovine species, the equine species (Charaka), or the 
Asvattlia species, Picus religio.sa, (Sankara Hrihadaranyaka-bhasj’a). Species may be 

^‘oinpared to so many moulds as it were, into which the ovum is cast, even as molten 
"ictals aro cast in moulds. This is of course only an illnstrativc gt&ftlogy ; the cause 
has to be i lives ligated. 

* Reproduced from my monograph in Dr. Ray’s Hindu Cliemistrfjt Vol. II, 
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^ 4’* 

Now QUamkH and Sti.sru6a, following Dhativnatiiri, hold tbBt thB or rBthov the 

fertilised ovum, develops by pallngeiiofiiis (inst‘ 'ad of epigenesis),; ill ^ior words, all the 

organs aro pot<!^lltia11y pposei|t tliereiii at the same time |in‘d unfold in a certain order. As 
the sprouting bainhoo-seed contains in miniature the entire striictnre^if the bamboo, as the 
mango blossom conlains I ho stone, the pntp, the fibres, which appear soj^rated and distinct 
in the ripe fruit, though from their excessive minuteness they are undistinguisJi\^ble in the 
blossom, even sucli is the ease wit li tlio fertilised ovum, 

Hira: cfwr cct?# 

I ^^rwjs# qjefn?^ » sprt; JTwraj?^ *iftrftr 

« * 5 ^ 

I (Snsruta. Utirfrasthimi, Chap. 1 1 1). 

The iiiheritancts of specilic characters is explaiiiad in accoLalaneo with thhi^ view. 
Charaka assumes that the spenn-cell of the male parent contains minute elements dbrive.fl 
from each of its organs and tis.snes. (Cf. Darwin’s gtnnmnle and Spenecr^s ‘ ids *). Sankara 
similarly states that th(», sperm-cell (or the seed in the case of a plant) represents in 
miniature every organ of the parcMit organism, and eon tains in pntfnliiu.tix^ wiiolc* 
organism that is developed out of it. i Charalta sarira- 

sthana, Chaptoi? TV, cf. Sankara on Drihadaranyaka.) 

But if this is so, why are not eoiigouital d(d’orraities of rh(», parent, or constitutional 
diseases contracted in later life, invariably inherited? Congenital blindness, deafness, 
dumbness, stammering, lameness, or deformity of the spinal column or of the bony frame- 
work, or dwarlishsfhturc, or constitutional diseases like madness, leprosy, or skiii diseases 
in the parent, do not necessarily’ produce' corresponding deformities or intlrmitios in the 
oftapring. It cannot therefore be that the fertilised ovum reiH*esLmts in ^mature every 
organ .aiRl ,.tissuo of the parental organisms. The solution of this diftidilty Charaka 
ascribes to A treya. The fertilised ovum, it is true, is composed of idemcnits whi<^h arise 
from the whole parental organism (’95^^11?^, 135 ^ |,,,t jt is not jbhe developed of'gan.s 
of the parents, with their idio.syncMvu^ie.s or ac(|uired characters, that determin%or contri- 
bute the elements of the speiMi-oell (or seed). Tlie parental Vija (seed, gerni-plastn) 
contains the whole parental organism in miniature (or in polrutia)^ but it is independent nf 
the parents’ developed organs, and is not necessarily alYected by t heir idiosyncracies (»r 
deformities. In fact, the parental Vija (seed, germ-plasm) is sin of^aUilc whole indepen- 
dent of the developed parental body sind its organs. In the parental Vija, an cleipsnt repre- 
senting a particular organ or tissm* may haiipon (for this is accidental, to bo defective 
or uudovolopeil, or otherwise abnormally characterised, and in thi.s case the coprosi)oinl- 
ing organ or ti.ssue of the olTspring will bo similarly characterised. When constitutional 
diseases, acfiuired ill later life, are found to be inherited, Atreyii would suppose that tlic 
Vija of the parent ha.s bnon atfoctod, and this would explain the faiit of the inherUanco. 

Jn the caso of loprofiy, for oxaiiiple, it is transmitted to the offspring, only when tin' 
germ-plasm (the Vija. or the fertilised ovum) is iiifecteil with the vims of the diseas** h} 
reason of the leprosy of the parent (vidr Chanika’s report of JS^roya’s theory, .SariiM'. 
thaiia). ‘ 

snjnftwRt 1 

sfRiftRi^n »T*f; i *ift ^ift 

w* ^ «Hw<4wwm«R: 
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ftgactn *I «tq^et8,.,j.. 

q5jNB* qf^ q qg«^ jig<sqsroq! s Egna wm: q qq^qVfq qqNq^ 

?wq «Rq% wraqq^q ^ ^tawra qqfq qqt ^rwraq^w nqsnq^ i ^- 
gipi^ q <*ijqgw i ^ qqrigt qq^mfqrqw I ?it?q q ?iR*T5nsft^?qiftj qraiqiwtg- 
f q I a qri ^ i r^^ t sirar: firf^ssow «qfN» i ( ?JT^twqiq ) 

'?*'i?^Ts I q^qc*iqqi3rfq qqn ^ffeq* i 

^ f * 

N, B,-f‘T\i6 sovcnth tissue (the Hnkradhuvd kala, sperm-hearing or njprodiicfcivo) con- 
Uins tlio parental Vija, which is a minute organism ( ) ‘ic'riviiig Us elemoiiis 

from the parental organs, l3ut distinct from the latter, and iiidepoiulont of tlunr peculiari- 
ties, and it is the combination and characters of th<‘sc constituent elements of the parental 
Vija in the roproductivo tissue, that det(M‘mine the pliysiological characters and predis- 
positions of the olTsiiring. We may call this Atniva’s r/criJi-j)/(ism Lln'orij, for it is an advance 
on the eontiejption of gommules and of ids, hut in At reya’s version, the g(‘i*ni-plasm is not 
only representative of tlie somatic tissues, hut also generates and is gciiorated by the 
hilLor. This mutual interaction of the ‘germ-plasm * and •st)matic tissues ’ is a disfinctive 
feature of Atreya’s hypothesis, the value of which will ho differently ostimatod b^’ different 
Hchools of bioldgists. 

T may also add that the continued identity of the germ-plasm from genera- 
tion to generation, though it follows as a corollary from this doctrine of a dislinct 

reproductive tissue, ov<*u wJieii conceived to he afflicted ))y somatic processes, as 

Atroya and Ck^i'^ka conceive it to he, is iiowlicro expressly deduced. On the other 

hand, Ati'cya and Charaka cmphasisii the inniieiice of abundant or defectiv© nutrition, and 
of the (cheuiicul) constitution of tlio food, etc., on the characters of the Vija in the re- 
productive tissue, e.si>©cially as regards the sexual cliaiaetor, the stature, and the colour 
pigment (cpj^ of the offspring, lint though tlie iidtuence of mitiiiion on the Vija is thus 
ficcly admitted in a general way, it is expressly stated that t In' peculiar characters or 
idiosyncrasies of the eleiiieiits that eoin])iiie to form the Vija must ho regarded as a 
matter of cluiiico.-^^^^^ m other words, the truly congenital variations are accidental. 

.r . Section lu. 

THE SEX QUESTION. 

liiPiUeiico of mitrition on the ovum especially as regards tlie sex. stature and coloiir- 
pigmont of the resulting offspring; In a general way, ghee and milk for the male, 
and oil and hoans for the female parent, are favourable to the Vija. 'I'ho sexual 
cliaracter of tho offspring depends in part on a poriotlicity to uhich the lil'e-liistory 
of tho ovum ill tho female parent is conceived to Iuj subject— a law of altornato 
I’liy Mimic change (not uugko Avhat wo now know to regulate the devel'>pmoiit of several 
orders of bacterjJ|^.or uiiicOTluIar organisms), a Jaw, under wliich the fertilisation of the 
ovum oil tho fourth day after the ineiistrual discharge, or on tho al teruate days succoed- 
is favourable to tho fietus developing the male sexual character, and on tho fifth, 
seventh, and alternate following days, to the ftetus assuming the female sox. Tho t*raijo(ja 
^kiultimani states that tho latter occurs onevep clays, and the former on odd days. Another 
factor is the relative predominance of the sperm and the germ-cells in the fertilised ovum. 
®xooss of the sperm-cell produces tho male, that Of the goriu-cell the female. For male 
offspring of tall stature, fair complexion and energetic temperament, wheat pulp with 
44 
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honey, ghee (olari/lod bntior), and milk should be taken the female paroni: 
Generally spoaklnj^, the adoption of the food, elotliinjx, habits, of people of any particular 
clime are sjjpposed to lx? favourable to the iirodiiction of their characteristic stature and 
coinploxioii. As to sex, tli(' betus for a time remains indeterminate, and thep takes on n 
definite niah^ or feinah^ character, but before this sta??e is reached, the development of 
the sex can bo inodifKMl to some extent by food and draft’s As for the colour- 

pigment, it is the animMl licat which is its source ; but where the AkCi^a and 

A])-particlos i>rodomina(e (in the food), Ihe animal heat (of the metabolic processes) produces 
a fair complexion ; wlioro earth and Vayn particles predominate in the food, blackness is tlic 
result, and whore the dilTerent hliatns are combined in nearly equal proportion in iho 
food, the metabolic heat produces a dark pigment. Tii the later literature, ghee (olariliod 
butter'^ habitually taken by the female during gestation is supposed to produce a f.iir 
complexion ; and rice (or wheat) ami salads, a dark complexion. Oharaka also holds that 
mental impressions of the t)arent arc powerful factors in the determination of the cha- 
racters of the offsiirinff. 
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idKK. 

The question of the vital force or vital principle :— 

Tliese aciiviti<‘s maintain t Ik^ life of the organism, but what is this life itself ? 

The Chcirvdkas (matcrlrilists and sensationalists) answer that life (as well as conscioii.S' 
ness) is a result of peculiar cJicmical combinations of dead matter (or tiic four elenieiils) 
ill organic forms, (‘vei; as the intoxicating jiroperty of sfiirituous liquors resulls 
from the fermentation of iininfcoxicating rice and molasses. Similarly, the instimdivo 
movements and expressions of new-born babes (sucking, joy, grief, fear, etc.) caii 
bo explained mecJianically as duo to external stimuli as much as the opening and closhitr 
of the lotus and other lioNv'(u\s at diiTorenb Jiour.s of the day (or niglit), or the inovomonC' 
iron under the intlucnce of the loadstone. In the same way, iho spontaneous generation 
of living organisms is frequently observed, e,g,, the case of aiiimalculos which devcloi) in 
moisthre or infusions, ('.specially under the influence of gentle warmth 

maggots or other worms which, in the rainy season, by reason of 
the atuiosviherlc moistures, are developed in the constituent particles of curds and the lik<h 
which l>egin to live and move in so short a time. 
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(Gotama, in his Sutras, reports the Charvdka explanation of instinctive emotional 
expressions in babes cff|^TX: «utrii 20, yihnika 1, Chapter 111, cf. the 

explanation of the movoincnt preparatory to sucking ; »Siitra 

2;b ibid, Jayanta, in the ^'ydya^maiijari, reports the Charvaka explanation of conscious- 
ness (and life). 

I rrarf^r i #wr 

'la5?igtT3ira^ I 

For spontaneous generation, vido Jayauta’s report. 

{Sijdija-miiiijari, Ahiiika 7, 

The Hankhya view of consciousness — Heply to tlie materialists — 

Tiie intoxicating ])()wer in liquor is a force, i.c., a tendency to motion, and this is the 
r(‘siiltant of the tendencies (or suljtile motions) present in (he particles of the fermented 
rice, molasses, etc. A motion, or a tcnd<‘ncy to motion, can in this way he the resultant of 
s(‘v<u*al other motions or tendencies. lJut conscioiiness ('^rfs?j) is not a motion, and cannot 
l)(‘ the resultant of (unconscious) natural forces or motions. Xeitlier can the conscious- 
iK'ss of the Self, or of (he organism as a wlioh', be supposed (o Ix' the resiiKiiiit of iniiiirnor- 
alile consciousnesses vesied in ihtj iinuiiuorablo consdtiuujt ])articles of the body. One 
cciiiral abiding intellig(*nc(' is a simpler and 1 iKoefore more h'gitimate liypotlu'sis than 
Mil issemblago of consciousnesses latiuU in dilTerent Uhutas or particles, cf, Vijijaiiabhik- 
Mi’s comment on the Sutra. (Sutra 22, C’liapter ill.) 

)5Twi^ I a?# g sTcqqiqfegf^ srtfe..,H5 

i of. also 

aqi 5ERi$ %iT ^ I 

JT?f n3p:r%!f g?!j: i jraRWFmf r: 

swra i[fR i '§?F5riR# r i 

( Vijiiaiiabhiksii — PruiuichniKdihuahtjii^ Sutra, 22 (.’hapter 111). 

Cf. also Oangadhara’s Julymkalputaru, (KSi57, Oalcut la) — explaining (he distinction 
l)c(,\v<'eu property power u t<H*hiiieal tt‘rm in modicim?, which is a form of 

moiion Sntrasthdim, Jalpakalpataru, 

The Sankhya view of l*r:\ua (life) : — 

hifo, according to the Sankhya, is not a rd/pt (hiornechanieal force) nop any more 
nuM’liauical motion resulting from tlu^ impulsion ol \ ayu. 1 he fi\i* ^ itai operations, 
l^i'ana, Apjina, etc., arc called /'d////s, hiii (his is only a nu'taidior, Lile is in reality a 
MU'x activity, a resultant of the va rious (•(mcitrrci/^ activities of th^^ Antulikitninus, i.e., 
<‘ftli<' sensoriwnotor (ho emotional (^;) and the apperco|>tivo reactions 

of ( li(i organism (for some add 

Vijnanabhiksu notes that this explains the disturbing (edevatingor depressing) olTcct, 

i>n (he vitality, of pleasurable or painful emotions like love ( ^ ), which are activit ics 
of :SIams, Olio of tho Anlahkara ias concerned in (he reactions of tho living organism. 
Oil tho Sankhya view, then, Prd ui or life is not a Vayu, nor is a evolved from the llhutas, 
luorgauic matter. Prana is only a complex eelVex activity ( ^ ) vesultiug from tho 

Operation'; of tho psycho-physical principles or forces in tho organism, (c/. Sankara 
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reporting the Sankliya viow-SRUjrfSr STTOIWif I 

i^dr/raka-hlid.^lfay Chapfcor 11, Pricla 4, Su<;ra 9) t STHOT^ I 

(IsvarakrLsiia, Kurika). 

Also Silfcra 31, Cliaptop H, whore Vijnanabhiksii notes : — 

sr^^: i sn4 f^pw: 

I 3iT^?n^w ^TSTPF ^T^T^Ri; I ?rflr •5'pt^^pn- 

^ I VljiiMiiabhiksn, Praitacluina-hh'ixya, Oliaptor II, Sutras, 31, 32. 

The Veddntie view of Prana, 

The VodAntisfcs are believers in an iiulepondenfc vital principle. They ag^roe with 
tho Saiikhyas in holding that Pra ui is neither a r«/y/f, nor the operation of a VSyu. Hut. 
neither is Life a more refle.'c nr ro.snltant of eoiicnrrent sonsori- motor, emotive aiul 
apperceptivci reactions of tho organism. You may pub clovou birds in a cage, and if they 
concurrently and eonfcliuiiHy strike against the bars of th » cage in tho same direction, 
tho cage may move on under this conjoint aclioii. But the sensory and motor activities 
cannot In this way originate the vital activity of the organism. For tho deprivation of 
anyone or more of the senses docs not mean a deprivation of life, and above all there is 
this radical distinction: there is sameness of kind ^qifrThys?) bebwoon tho motions of tin' 
individual birds and the re.sultant motion of the cage, but the sens.atioiis do not explain 
life. Li'/c (Prana) must therefore ho reeognis('d as a separate principle, just as the 
Manas and tho Anttdikurcinas generally ar<^ in the Saiikhya Philosophy. Life is a sort <»f 
subtle rar<^liod ‘ ethor-priiici|>lo ’ pervasive of the organism, — which is not 

gross Vayii, l)iit is all 1 he same subtilised matter, likc^ the Manas itself, for, in Um' 
Vedanta, OA^erything other than the Self (?!iir^) is material 

This Life is prior to tho seii.ses, for it rcgnlales tho devi'lopiiuMit of tho fertilised 
ovum which would putrefy it it were not living, and 1 he senses with their apparatus 
<levclop subscniuently out of the ovum Chapter II, Pada 4, Sutra 0, 

vide Sariraka Hhasy.i Sankara, — also, Vai h.nsputi .Mi.sra, Jiliamati : — 

^ srnif.' i fr fw fkfkmfrf sn f ^ i sr 

?ri^ fJri%tTr5rr » tihi# i sr> 

^ 

I sr ’n i : i ^ ^ 

?n[. u^TMs^rrm^'IiirraTJRRssti'Ti?^ i «i«n srrRi^^ ssnqr?: 

’aira^'Fi’ • aran h swiroiwrai- 

srTi3!«T¥T i •* » airgi%«n»it irnir: i #«« 

lWV3n?tI?rT5t: g*5^sfq StPIl: » SuuUaiM, ihin. C/. also, 3^^ snm: 

fRRrrfmi.1 iRrsrm: ??nq; h 

ffrl^TWa 3^?^ I Sankara, on Sutra », I>ada 4, Chapter H. 
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APPENDIX D. 

HINDU IDEAS ON MECHANICS (KINETICS). 

Section l. 

ANALYSIS OF MOTION. 

In his Bh^lsya on tlio Vaisesika Aphorisms written probably in the third or fourth 
contury of tlio Christian era, if not earlier, Prasast.iparla begins the Section on Motion 
with the flofinition of karma (motion, lit. work) as tho unconditional cause of 
conjunction and disjunction, i.c., of change of place in a particle fw*l 
lie regards Karma (motion) as instantaneous in its simplest form, distinguishing 

it from Vega (impressed motion, momentum) which is a persistent tendency, Sanskara, 
;nid implies a series of motions. Accordingly in one and the same particle, there can be 
only one motion (karma) at any given moment, since its change of place at that moment is 
one and definite i The supposition 

of two (inst.antancous) motions in the same particle is superfluous. They may be 
so opposed as to neutralise <‘ach other, in which case the particle would bo at rest. 
If they are not so opposed, and motion (i.c., an instantaneou.s change of place) 
fullows, then, since this change of place is a definite change, one motion would 
he siifliciont lo account for it. and the hypothesis of two motions would be mean- 
ingless • Prasastapada). One and the 

same motion can affect only one particle, as the changes of place of dlfl^erent particles 
rn n s t be d iffe ren t ^ —/hid.) 

Now motion is always marked by a certain direction 

(i) The suecossivo motions of a particle may Ikj in the same direction (rectilinear) 
r.r/., (<i) upward or downward vertical motion, as in throwing upwards or downwards in 
tho case of objects moved by volition directly or indirectly (^5^, or (h) other 

I'oniis of rectilinear motion, contraction, dilation 

or (ii) tho directions of the successive motions may bo different as in curvilinear 
motion (rotatory motion), (vibratory 

motion), etc. All these are varieties of Gamaiia (*1^% curvilinear motion) 

— Jh/d -cf. Sankara Misra, ^ 

In another sense, all kinds of motion in 
material (inanimate) objects, whether rectilinear or curvilinear, are called Gamana 

(^?nj ^ 7m 7m ^ i ^m 

^ 7m mmftfTi Prasastapfida, i 

Single particles, then, may have a serial motion when particles combine 

to form a body they may move continuously in a straight line, in which case 

the body is said to move in that- direction tho action 

a composite whole is determined by the action of the constituent parts taken 
tegotUer). But different particles may move in different directions, or again, the par- 
ticles may have a curvilinear motion, and in such eases it appears as if different 
motions are impressed on tho body, e.gf., the falling leaf driven by tho wind may have 
a rotatory or vibratory motion and a vortical downward motion ('iTm) at tho same 

time. Hero each particle of the loaf taken separately has only one motion or change of 
place at tho same moment, but from tho i>oint of view of the observer the particles 
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hsLve a rotatory or vibratory motion in one relation, and the leaf as a whole has a down 
ward motion in anotliov rolabion, Tho motion at any instant is really one, bnt for con- 
venionco of analysis wo consider (he rotatory chango of place as separate from the change 
of placo in the tlowiiwartl di roe Lion, WTcT STriWT I 

Section 2. ^ 

MOTIOiV CONSI])ERBJ) IN RELATION TO ITS CAUSES. 

Various kinds of uioLion are observed : — 

I. MovcjuenLs wliicJi are not eausod by contact witli matter : — 

(1) Movoineiits caused by volition (w?^) e.g.,tho movement of the hand. 

(2) Movornont, as of a falling body. This is caused by gravity (2^^) which in tlio 

astronomical treati'^os of xVry.ibhata, llrahmagupLa and iihaskara, is ascribed to tho attrac- 
tion pulling force) oxercls(‘il by the Earth on a material body. Tho force of 

gravity .may bo coiinfcciracted by volition W^r) as in holding of tho Jiand, or by con- 

tact, as when a l)ody rests on a siipport, or by urgu impressed motion, as in the Hying 
arrow which is kept from falling I)y the motion impressed on it, 

(3) ^lotion of Iluids, as the downward How in a stream This is duo to fluidity 

(5^?sr) which is a charac.teristic property of certain kinds of ato ms, in some cases original, 
in others produced Ijy th<5 cojitaclof these atoms with tho atomic particles of hovt (rjj , 
in the Are). Hut Sankara Misra points out that this properly, fluidity, is o)ily a omuM^ni- 
tant condition tho ollicient cause is even in this case gravity 

in the particles of tJio fluid. r!H mK^rm 

(.Sankara Misra, llpaskara, on Sutra 4, Ahifika Uhap. V, of the Vaisesika 

Sutras). 

(4) Certain motions, not duo to material contact, of wliicli the inochaiiical causes are 

unknown and which may be ascri lied to the universal fliial cause, Adrisla (^S.) c.(/., tlie 
first motion in atoms at the beginning of creation, the ni)w,ird motion of fiery particles or 
atoms, and the oblique motion of gaseous i^article.s, oriiju, movement of iron 

towards the magnet, capillary motion as of liquid particles from the root to (he 

stem of a plant. The upward motions of watcr-particlos in evaporation ainl in 

boiling do not require tlic hypothesis of Adrlsta, as these are caused by the pressure of 
heat corpuscles (^^i: and tho contact \vith air particles (^^’TTTr^qTrT — 

Vaisosika .Sutra, Cliafi. V, Ahiiika 2), 

A/EANING OK ADRLSTA (^?) 

Adrislu (lit. nosecn) stands for ‘ unknown cause * or ‘ unexplained Nature* in Llio 
earlier Vaisosika writers. Several classes of cases falling under Adri.sta aro distin- 
guished, e.g. 

(1) tho operation of merit and demerit (^) and a transcendental cause, 

which has to lie posited in (jxplaining the conjunctions and disjunctions of souls witli 
their organic vehicles (Viodies), which cannot bo ascribed to natural causes, but presvii>- 
poso the law of karma, or the operation of moral causation, as super-imposed on the 
natural order, 

(2) various kinds of uiotiou, in the different cla.sses of elements, e.g,, thoir natural 
modes of operation, such as tho disporsion of Vayu (air, gas), the upward motion of 
fire, the attraction of tho needle by tho magnet, etc., motions which servo the oiuls 
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of Creation and of creatod beings SIM*l(iiK«h), SucJi natural properties must be 

ascribed to Adris-fca, final causality ^g^BTfer), provided the cm/sc cannot be 

ascertained by observation or inference, 

1. — Jbid. otc. 

^TfS^FTfel -/hh/. 

Jayanta in the Nyaya-Manjari notes that Adri-sta is resorted to in explanation of 
observed phcnoinena only when those cannot be derived in any w’ay from the operation of 
known causes—^ <?«? ^ 

^gf^idW i — Ahnika 1. 

Similarly, Jayanta notes that, when anything is put down as natural may 

iHcan either that it has no cau.s<3 or no uniform cause', or no known cause. Of these, the 
first two alternatives must always bo dismissed. And ‘ natural ’ can only mean something of 
wfiich no cause has y^^t been ascertained ^ ^ I ^ 

-- i 

This sound inf erprotation of Adrista ivas afterwards obscured. In modern ivritcrs of 
the Nyaya- Vaises ika School, pliysieal and mechani<*al idc'as have suffered a set-back, 
ami even tbc formation of the bailstono is ascribed to the operation of moral causes 

If. We come now' to motions produced b.y contact Sucli motions may bo classed 

as follows, according to the nature of the contact originating thorn : — 

(1) Motion due to direct contact with a body exercising continued pressure 

c.f/., the motion of an object pushed or pulled by the hand, tlic motion of the mud under 
heavy stones, the motion of tlio arrov/ due to the pressure exorcised by the bowstring, the 
niniioii of the bowstring du(' to the pressure, of tlie elastic bow as it recovers its original 
.slnipe, the motion of clouds, of volumes of dust, of balloons, sailing vessels, and other 

vrhicles, under the impelling force (i)ressiire, of the Avind, etc. 

(P rasas tap ad a, qi j:n i ftridhara^^f^ 

^jrri%ir^nrT?i (balloons in the sky) 

(IJdayana, Kiranavali, 

A’.U. Udayana makes a similar reference to balloons tilled w’ith gas or smoke 

in discussing tbe opinion that air has w'oight (Kiranavali, These passages 

show that balloons Averc known in Udayana's time (071 A. D,— vidc LaksanaA^ali). 

(2) Motion due to direct contact for an instant Avitli a body that strikes and 
protlnces an impact (^fwrl) c,y„ in the cases of a stone falling against a hard object 

f«i«^:gRgfn -Sridhara), the potter’s rod striking the wheel, tho mortar 

struck against the pestle. Instantaneous disjunction is necessary to impact. If there 
is continued contact, tho result is pressure (^^;). Tn some cases there may be disjunc- 
tion (i.e., a rebound) after continued pressure 

(8) Motion duo to direct contact with an elastic body Avhich exercises a moving force 
i>y moans of its elasticity in tho act of restitution of the original form, 

C’W c 0 ., tho motion of the how-siring rtne to the force exorcised by tho piece of 

bamboo (the bent bow). This force of restitution in an clastic body is a kind of sanskfira, 
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persistent tendency f«lf«wni«^JWn*4‘ ««iw5l — 

bows, twigs, tooth-bones, horn, thread, cloth, etc., are noted as elastic), 

(4) Motion due to contact with a body which is itself in contact with another which 
possesses Vega (impressed motion or moincntnm). ( ) This is the fact 

of the transmission of pressure or moving force, and the consequent production or 
communication of motion, as for example, in the pulling of an object by means of a string, 
the pushing of the potter’s wheel by the potter's rod, etc. ' 

Section :i. 

CAUSE OF MOTION, OR FORCE. 

Force is of the following kinds : — 

1. Continued pressure 

2. Impact 

3. Persistent tendenej’ of which there are two kinds- (ft) Vega impressed 

Emotion, momentum), the persistent tendency to motion in a moving body, and (h) tlio 

restitution df shape in an elastic body . 

N. B.—Tho. metaphysical saushira is hero omitted. 

% 

4. Transmitted force, as in pulling by a string, puslilng hy a rod, etc. 

5. Gravity. 

C. Fluidity. 

7. Volition. 

8. Adrista, comprising various unknown agencies. 

In every ease of motion produced by contact, Vega is a contribiitary cause, as ilio 
body originating the motion must possess Vega (impressed motion, momentum). 

Tlio concept of Voga 

A motion (karma) Ijeing conceived as a change of place in a particle is held to bt; 
Incapable of producing another motion ; but the pressure, impact or other force which 
produces the first motion produces through that motion a saiiHkrf^ui or persistejit lendoney 
to motion (ucfifu), wliich is the cause of continued motion in a straight lino, i.e., in the 

dipoction of the first motion fSitij 

The Vaiscsikas accept one sanskurd (impressed motion, momentum) lasting till tlio 
cessation of the motion. UJyotakara and other writers of the Ny.tya School suppose ii. 
series of sumhfras, each gcncratlns *>no that succeeds it. 

It will bo soou that the iVySya vie Jis adoiiuatJ 

to explain acceleration wliieli it logically implies. The force of sn,i»k hit (sifnt) diminishes 
by doing work against a counteracting force, and when the .sansHm is in tliis 

way entirely destroyed, the moving body comes to rest ?itw-nn»m3qri^ i 

srfw: TO wn it will !)<• 

seen, corresponds to inertia in some respects, and to momentum (impressed motion) in 
others. This Is the nearest approach to Newton’s First Law of Motion in the Vaiae-sika 
theory of motion. 

Vega (impressed nioticni), or this tendency to move on in a straight lino, is countciMcl' 
edby contact with tangible objects (^^^** 11 ^). ^.y, by impact op friction (ii.cl.ulinK 
friction with the still atmosphere as in the case of the arrow). 
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Voga (momentum) produces work in opposition to the resisting force, and thereby 
becomes weaker and weaker until it comes to an end. (wi 

Prasastapada, ^IK 

Causes of Pressure (^t^) and of Impact 

Pressure is produced by coiitact acting in conjuiu'-tion witli Vega (impressed motion), 
fdastioity, gravity, lluidity or volition ; c r/., the Vega of the wind produces pressure (%r^) 
on the grass, that of a current of water on the reed, that of the bowstring on the arrow. 
Oravity with contact produces pressure, as wdion the carl li sinks under a heavy load. 

Impact is produced by contact with a bodj*- j)ossessing Vega (Impressed motion) 
whore the contact is instantly followed by disjunction (or rebounding). If the contact 
continues, the result is pressure (’k^) (rm n: 

^ *1: 

It is expressly noted that the four elements, earth, water, air ajid lire, aro alt 
s«il)ject to the forces of pressure and impact. Prossuro and impact may bo of different 
iU‘grees 80 also vega (impressed motion, inomont urn.) 

Ulustralious oj Cuiublnation of Purees. 

(1) Pressure acting coiiciirroiitly with impro.'<sed motion or vega, as when tho moving 
hand possessing Vega throws the quoit or a projectile. :) UU.* 

— narermr^i^,) 


Similarly, in tho case of tho bowstring impelling tlie arrow, or the potter’s wheel 
itnpelhid by the rod, the first motion is due to pressure and results in a 

saut^L'ini ( persistent tendency to mof ion, impressed motion or momentum), but tho subso- 
(|iu‘iit motions aro produced by the pn'ssure acting concurrently with the sunskdra 
{i!iij)n*ssed motion) 

^ ^x'RrrTTTnnT 

( 2 ) Impact (qjTWu) with iiiqn’cssed motion : as when the mortar thrown ])y tho 

hand rebounds after striking tho pestle — narewT? 

(il) Pressure (^T^) acting concurrcuitly with inq^act ns wlien tho mud sinks 

when wo strike against tho ground with tho feet. Here, if the feet l.)e not in contaet with 
the nuid, bub only with the surrounding ground, there is transmitted force (^grfi 


w«Tr^> qr « 5ren^ ^f^sjrrf^ sfjI i Prasastap/ida). 

(4) Gravity concurrently witli .snn.-j iv/ra or persistent tendency, as in ihe case of a 
fulling body in the second and following instants. Also (he case of a stone thrown against 
Ike mud, where gravity (tlie weight of tlie stone) combines with the Vega of tho stone 
to produco motion in the mud (Prasastapada). (^IT^ ^ WWK: 


g?(fQ|iranKnqiT 

), Tliis case will be further noticed below\ 


iJdyotakara, the commentator on the NyAya-Hhasya, states that a heavier body falls 
to the ground with greater Voga (and velocity) than one that is lighter. Uilyotakara also 

koUlfcj, and Sridhara agrees with him, that tho gravity of a body as a whole 

46 
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composed of particles (towt:) is not the same as the sum of the gravities of the particles. 

There is a difference in amount which is, however, so small as to bo imperceptible. The 

concept of mass in the New Mechanics of Lorenz^ may lend some countenance to this 

curious metaphysical speculation. (Sridhara, 

* 

(5) Volition acting concuiTcntly witlugravity, as in lifting the hand. This is accom- 
panied by transmission when an object (c.^., the quoit) is lifted by the hand. 

Sanskara (impressed motion, momentum) with or without pressure (^f^) or impact 
(iffwm) may bo transmitted TOsnmj 

Sridhara). 

Compoaitioyi of Gravity with Vega (momentutri). ^ 

When a body is let go and falls to I hc ground, the force acting on it is gravity 
which the astronomers ascribe to tlic attraction of the Earth. Motion is produced in the 
first instance by gravity alone, and this loads to a sansk rra (impressed motion) in the same 
direction. But the force of gravity continues to operate, so that, in the momenta follow- 
ing the first, the motion is duo to gravity as well as mnskfira. The resultant motion is 
one, but both the causes must bo conceived as contributing to the resultant. The reason 
for supposing this comijinod action is tliab imth gravity and aauakara (impressed motion 
or momentum) aro seen elsewhere to produce motion separately. 

In the c^so of the falling body, tiicrt^fore, there is the composition of the two, 
gravity and vega, acting in the same direction from the second instant on- 

wards. It is as if t\V() motions coalesced and resuUed in one. 

Hero a good foundation is laid for tho explanation of tlie accelerated motion of 
falling bodies, but Galileo’s disoovery was not anticipated, as Galileo’s observations 
and moasuroments of motion were wanting wft irn 

— 7nj^?iKp' n^oim 

fgjfmrfiR 5 i) 

But in the case of tlic flying arrow or other projectile, tho impulsive force which 
produces vrga counteracts tlie force of gravity: hi the end, this vega la lost through 
friction with air, and then gravity (^^rq) brings the arrow to the ground. The meaning 
of this “ couiittfaction ’’ is not clear. Is it inlendotl that Mio action of gravity is suspended 
as long as the vega continues? Wo Jtave seen (hat, in the case of a body let fall, 
Prasastapada expressly states that gravity and sanakara {vega, momentum) bolh 

act in the second and following instants. Prasastapada seems to have thought that 
some snnskdmH {r.g., I.iie vega of an arrow or othor projectile) suspend the action of 
gravity Prasastapada, i sipcjqTOiT^: 

Rw <(^siqd*vf^R Prasastapada, Sridhara, Othoi* 

sanakdras (t\g., in the cas i of a falling body) coalesce with gravity to produce a single 
resultant motion. The later cornniorifcators (from Sridhara downwards) certainly interpret 
the Vaisesika Sutras in this sense. 

iMotioji of a particle hi Ike case of a composition of forces. 

Ary number of motions or vegas may bo impressed on a particle, but so long as these 
are in a uniform direction (Rquf^rqRfg ) the resultant motion op vega is in a straight iiuo 
and may be conceived as one. (f|^ ^ Prasastapada, lb is only when wo 

come to Gamatia (curvilinear motion) and its causes tliut tho question of composition 
assumes a real significance. In all such cases, oacl^separato particle has only one Vega 
(impressod motion) in a doflnito direction at any given instant, but iJ>® 
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composition of tho successive motions and Vegas in the same particlo produces the 
curvilinear motion (^npr) c.g., tho rotation of each constituent particle of tho potter's wheel. 
The motion of tho body c the wheel) results from tho combined motions of tho 

particles (w«Wi:). if pressure or impact produces motion in an opposite direction to tho 
Vega already impressed on tho body, tho original direction would be changed, as is seon 


in the case of rebounding after impact The mortar rebounding after striking 

the postle is a typical instance of such changn of dir<‘ction in Vega or motion. The 
impressed force^ ejj.y impact produces a changed motion in a different direction. 

One view is that tho original Vega (momentum) is destroyed before a new motion and 
anew Vega are produced by the imx)act. Others hold that the Imxmct does not destroy 
tho original Voga«j(momentuiff)i but conjointly witli it produces the changed motion and, 
through such motion, a changed Vega in a now direction, ( 

uTrR^^^iiT^T f^g*. ?rei 

muR tig TOiR: d scq. l^rasastapada, 


Typical cases of curoilinear motion (Uamana), 

Vortical Motion : — This is due to the contact of two bodies moving in opposite direc- 
tions with a like or equal Vega, <vjf., two currents of air or water meeting from 0|)posite 
directions. The change of direction is seen in the fatjt that water which flows down- 
wards, or air which moves obliciuely , may receive an upward motion as tlie result of such 
collision. I ^f*tiTU: prasaslapi^da, 

The Scholiast Udayaiia adds ; g 

Sridhara notes : — 

rqphu — sridhai'a)* 


Vibratory motion 

This will be analj^d in the chapter on Acoustics. 

Tlotalory motion (h^). 

Each particlo of the rotating body, c.f/., the potter’s wheel (^»), has, at any given 
instant, a motion in a definite direction. The rotatory motion of the body results from 
tho separate motions of the particles, and their persistent tendencies Joined 

with the fact of the rigid conjunction of tho particles. Wlien the rod strikes one 
part of tho wheel, the motion in the part struck is in the first instant produced by 
impact (^ifihim,) ; while the other parts move through the transmission of force due to tho 
rigid cohesion of parts. The subsequent motions in the part struck are due to continued 
pressure and tho persistent tendency sot up by the first motion ; while tho 

subsequent motions in tho other parts are explained by their own persistent tendencies 
and tho transmission duo to rigid cohesion. Wicn tho rod is disjoined from the wheel, the 
rotatory motion continues, being due merely to tho persistent tendencies in the con- 
stituent parts and the resultant persistent tendency in the wiiole. 

Other varieties of curvilinear n\oiion in bodies are to be similarly explained (i o., by 
*'he composition of Vegas) ( 

I »PPTfqi^: — PrasastapSilu — i 

-Sridhara). 
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Section 4, 

MOTION OK FLUIDS. 

Current motion downward flow in a stream), upward motion e,0; ovapora* 

tion, boiling, etc.), and capillary motion as in plants and porous vessels) are throe 

varieties of fluid motion which rofiuiro explanation. To this may bo added vortical motion 
and wave motion which will be noticed in the chapter on Acoustics. 

1. Current Motion 

This is conditioned by fluidity in particles, but Sankara Misra notes that in the 
downward flow of water, gravity in the fluid particles is the clliciont causo RTOfT- 

UTOflU Sankara Misra, When the water is enclosed on all sides, as 

ill a vessel, the downward flow (^n^) is counteracted. Here the fluidity does not produce 
motion, because, in the case of the particles in contact witli tlio enclosing body, there 
is the resistance of the latter, which is transmitted to the other particles, and 

this counteracts the fluidity m[«j uu 

u^iigTR— Prasastapada, ^ 

2. Upward Motion evaporation). 

In evaporation, the fluid particles are rareliod, and remain in a lino state of siispen* 
flion; the rarefaction is due to the impulse or impact (5JlWTr!) of the heat particles in 

the sun's rays, and tJie upward movement is due to I heir contact w ith the air iindc?r this 
impulse or impact. Hankara Misra iioti*s (hat in boiling there is a similar upward movemeiit 
of water particles under the impact of iieat rays, ji qir^Tf 
Sutras 5 and 0, Aiinika 2, Chap 5, NTaisheshika Aphorism;, 

'^^ankara Misra, gipEWK). 

A.D. — Those two Sutras of Kaiiada liavc been inter]>ri‘ted by the late (Jangadhara 
Kaviratna in his commentary to refer to the uj)ward conduction of water in pipes by the 
pressure of air. 

The mention of the transmitted j)rcssuro of the air seems to lend some 

countciianco to GangadJjara’s view, and Lite word Nani olfcrs no dillicutly, being take/i 

in its usual sense pipe Nalika) while the current interpretation docs violence to the 

common acceptation of the word. 

8. Capillary Motion 

Two iiistiaiices are given,— the ascent of the sap in plants from tin? root to tho stem, 
('wfHff: ^ — Sankara Misra^ and tho pouotrativo diflusion of liepiids in 

porous vessels, c.f/., of tlie oil or ghee in an eartlioa jai’ 
iloat i)ariiclcs have a like penetrative* power 

^ ^iqr — jayanta, Almika «, 

This is ascribed to adri^ta, as tho cause cauiiot be ascortaiiiod by either perception or 
inference hypothesis) (JTr?i^^nT^Tr«n -Sridhara.) 

Section 5. 

INTEllliSTlNO EXAMPLES OF MOITON ASClilliED TO ADRISTA (UNKNOWN 
CAUSE, UNEXPLAINED NATURE, FINAL CAUSE.) 

The lirst motions in primordial atoms at the beginning of Creation are attributed to 
Adi'i^ta, Among movements in masses of matter so caused aro noted tho motion of the 
globe of tho earth and similar other bodies JnniH Prasastapa^** 
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with 3ridhara*s common tary, Most probably this means earthquakes, tides, etc. 

Aryabhata and his school would no doubt bring under this head the diurnal motion of the 
i*artli. It is interesting to note in this connection that BiiSskara refutes the Buddhist 
hyphothesis of the earth falling perpetually in vcicuo, by arguing that the earth must 
L’cmain balanced in space, as there is nothing outside to attract it. 

The movement of the needle (iron in general, as Sankara Mlsra notes) towards the 
magnet is another example of unexplained motion in matter. Cleaning and right placing 
of the magnet are necessary 

Similarly amber attracts grass (straw, etc.) 

l2«!rFri Sankara Misra, on Sutra 15, Ahnika 1, Chap V.) 

Involuntary inovonients of the hand under the influence of the hypnotist’s mantra* 
(incantations) are also attributed to adri^la. 

Section C. 

MEASUREMENT OE MOTION. UNITS OK SPACE AND TIME. 

The solar day was taken as a natural measure or division of time. In the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika School, the day of 24 hours (solar) is stated to contain 30x30 xSOx 18x2x2 units of 
litiie, (ksanas). The Nyaya unit of time therefore measures 2/45ths of a second. Tho 
smallest iiieasiiro of time mentioned by the astronomers is tho Truti which is .=l/33750tli 
ot .1 sticoiid. 

The natural measure of length was the cubit (JIasta), of which there wore two 
lixcd standards (the greater and the lesser cubit). Tho smallest measure of length 
mrntioiied in tho Silpa-sastra ( Technology) is tho Paramaiui, which is about l/349525th of 
ail inch. This is the same as tlie Trasarenn of tho Nyaya-Vaisesika School, which stands 
for the thickness of tho minimum visible (the (iiiest mote perceptible in tho sunbeam, as 
it comes slanting into a dark room through a chink), » 

Average velocity — Bhaskara) w'as measured in accordance with tho formula 


hut 110 unit of velocity appears to have been fixed upon. There w'^as no idea of accolera- 
lion, and of course no measurement of force. Where tho velocity is uniform, tho 
inicrval of time may be of any amount but where the velocity is variable, 

-Bhaskara), an indefinitely small quantity of time JiUist bo taken; 

ill other words, the positions of the particle in two successive instonts must bo con- 
sidered, and tho velocity must bo supposed to bo uniform during this interval (conceived 
as iiidolinitoly small, OT) H ^vas in this way that Bh as kara determined the iustaiita- 

Jicous motion of a planet * 1 ^) 

Component of velocity. 

Tho astronomers measured tho motion of a heavenly body in different directions 
Oongitude, right a.scciision. etc.), and calculated separately the components of motion 

in these directions. 

And they adopted the device of transferring such component velocities from one body 
to another in tho computation of relative motion (c.j;., ^ OTsirft* 

Bh&skara, Siddhffnta-Siromopi, Gaiutadhy&ya, Ghatisphuti-prakarapa). 
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Section 7, 

NOTlOiV OF THHEB AXES. 

Motion, we have seen, was cloflned as the change of position of a particle in space. 
To conceive position in space, Yachaspati takes three axes, and the position in space of one 
particle relatively to another may bo Indicated by distances measured along these three 
axes (i/ide my paper on The Mechanical, Physical and Chemical Theories of the Hindus, in 
Dr. P. O. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry, Vol. II, pp. 211-212). This remarkable analysis (circa 842 
A.D.) Yachaspati, Nyayasucliinibandha) anticipates in a rudimentary manner the 

foundations of solid (co-ordiiiato) geometry, eight centuries before Descartes. 

Th(* principle of the differential calculus applied to the 
comjmtalion of motion (variable motion.) 

HhAskara (lloO A.D.) in computing what he calls the instantaneous *’ motion 
of a planet compares its successive positions in two successive instants, 
and regards the motion as constant during the interval which ho conceives to be indefi- 
nitely small This is equivalent to the determination of the differential of the 

planet’s longitude, and the process bears “ a strong analogy ” (to quote the words of Mr. 
Spottiswoodo, the Astronomer Royal) “ to the corresponding process in modern matlio- 
matical astronomy.”’ 1 have elsewhere shown that HhSskara’s process was not merely 
analogous to, but virtually identical with, that of the Differential Calculus, Mr. Rpottis- 
woode’s. cautious reservation having been due to his want of acquaintance with tlic 
original and tho insufficiency of the materials placed before hiu). (Vide my paper on 
the Mechanical, Physical and Cliemical Tlieorics of the Hindus in Dr. P, C. Ray’s Hindu 
Chemistry, Yol. TI, pp. 158-163.) 

iSKCTlON 8. 

RELATIYE MOTIOiV. 

The phenomenon is noticed among the hallucinations of sense) vrrsitRpim TOu: 

-Kumarila, Sloka Yartika, p. 520). Astronomers like Aryabhata and 
Lalla who believed in the diurnal revolution of the Earth from the West to tho East 
explained the apparent revolution of tho starry Heavens iu tho opposite direction by 
the principle of relative motion. 

Section 9. 

SERIAL JMOTION. 

Several Saatdnas (series) of motions are incidentally noticed, <?.//., vibration 
wave-motion \ current motion 

In an interesting passage, Charaka notes throe instances of serial motion, uis., those 
of water, sound and light and to which he compares tho course 

of chyle (or chyle blood) iu the Dhamanis (veins) aud other ducts of tho body, 

DaYvana thinks that downward, oblique aud upward currents of chyle are respectively 
Intended by the three illustrations ; but Ohakrap&nl points out that the Santana (wave) of 
sound travels in all directions (the same is of course true also of light) ; and that dif- 
ferences in speed (and nob. in direction) are hero meant. In other words, a Santana 
of sound travels more rapidly than that of water and less rapidly than one of ligld 
Charaka’s meaning is that the metabolic course may complete its circuit 
with greater or less speed. Whether, in this passage, tho three Saiit&iias are viewed as 
waves or currents is not speciffed. But the difference between a wave and a current 
well-known. 
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A current of water downward flow) consists of particles moving in an un- 

interrupted series under the action of gravity and fluidity and Sankara Misra). 
A waVo on the other hand, is constituted by the transmission of vibratory motion 

( ) in the water particles Jayanta, Nyaya-Manjari, 

Ahnika II). 

A ray of light, on the other hand, was supposed to imply the rectilinear propagation 
of indefinitely niiputo corpuscles in all directions, with inconceivable velocity, and a sort 
of conical dispersion (qrRf»?qtfq[ qiqurqru-Udyotakara, Vdchaspati), 


APPENDIX E. 

HINDU IDEAS ON ACOUSTICS. 

Section 1. 

ANALYSIS OP SOUND. 

The Mi?)Mi»n8afea3 ;~Iii their analysis of Sound, the Mimansaka 3 distinguish between 
three elements : (1) Nada a quality of YSyii (air), which is the physical basis of audible 
sound, (2) Dhvaui, sound as heard, audible sound, and (8) — in the case of significant 
sound,— Sphota, ‘ transcendental ' or * intelligible * sound, representing the Platonic ideas 
or logoi, which are eternal (Rrq), ubiquitous (cinw), and noumenal (fJitwq, lit., without 
substrate or ground— Kumitrila). The Sphotas are manifested b^ the Dhvanis (audible 
sounds), of course only in the case of words OT). Upavarsa, the teacher of Paulni, 
rejects the sphotas in favour of the vnriius, which are conceived to be “ phonetic moulds ** 
with natural significance. 

As regards sound in its physical aspect and the mode of its propagation, some of the 
Mimansakas content themselves wdth saying that Vayu (air) has a special quality (N&da), 
which causes audible sound, — • ICumarihi, Sloka-Vfirtika), (qi^[^ 

qrqwrq ^f^nsq^-Partha-Saratlii Misra, NySfyaratna- 
kara). Others, including the teacliers of the Siksha (Vedic chanting), hold that the physi- 
cal basis of sound is a series of air movements cf* Udyotakara’s and Vftchaspati’s 

reports) ; in other words, tbo air particles themselves flow in a current in all directions, 
being obstructed in their path by the impact of tangible objects (/,c., material bodies), 
and the movement ceases, as in the arrow, when the moving force is thus exhausted (c.g., 
59 ^ Jayanta 

Nyftya-Manjari). But the orthodox Mi mansa view is that of the Mirniinsa Doctor, Savara 
SvAmi, who holds that Nada (the physic.al basis of sound) is a w’avo motion of air, being the 
transmission of conjunctions and disjunctions in the minute particles of air, the wave 
originating in the first impact, and being continued by the successive impacts of the 
mi unto particles ((\g. ffRqqwrr: (17-1-1) fq[ 

^1^: RiRstR qftqrqqR: qiqjq r?l q qRnc- 

qihqRqnn i qq qpqq q qiqqm q«q: 

Savara Bhashya, Sutra 18, Pada^l, Adhyaya Ih In this view, the particles of air (qparaqqi:) 
aro subject to a vibratory motion (a sort of parispanda) in the production of sound (qf<^q#q 
ftqqw — Jayanta, Nyftya-Manjari). The Vakyapadiya describes articulate sounds {varnas) 
and indeed all sounds (sabdua) as only forms of air set in motion, with rarefaction and 
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oondensatlon and capable of variations of velocity and configuration 

qij: 5i55f?^ irfuq^n i frm ^iRqwm Rwi'?l 

5n*«i: I Vttkya-padiya, Kaiida 1, Sloka 109). 


Nydtfa-Vuisc6ika ;— The early NyAya writers hold that the sound-wave has its 

substrate in Akasa (ether) and not Vftyu (air)* Later writers (e.g., Vachaspati in the Tat- 
tvavindu) add that sound itself as a phenomenon is not to bo conceived as a mode of motion 
(parispanda), for AkSsa, tho substrate, is, in the Nyaya vio\v, incapable of motion. UTO 

^ ^ir — Tattvavindu). At the same time, 

tho propagation of sound must bo conceived on tho analogy of waves in water (^frftuTfwiR?). 
Udyotakara in the VYirtika, Vachaspati in the Tiitparyyatika, and Jayanta in tho NySya- 
Manjari controvert tho three views current in the Mimansd school, — (1) that N4da, the 
physical basis of audible sound, is a specific quality of Vayu (air), (2) that sound in its 
Ijhysical aspect, is constituted by a series of air movements of tho nature of a current 
a,ud (3) that it is not air currents but air waves, series of conjunctions and 
disjunctions of tho air particles or molecules qTjtpc^nqra:}, that constitute thoNada, 

tho sound physical, to which, in the case of significant sounds, the Mimansakas assign 
the function of manifesting tho sphotu, ‘ transcciidontar or ‘intelligible* sound (logos, 
the word)— (Tide Udyotakara Vartika, Adhyaya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 14). Also Tatparyyatika, 
^ ^ etc., loc. cit 

Against these views, tlie early Nyaya Doctors maintain that sound is a specific qualit y of 
Akfisa (ether) and not of Vayu (air). At tho same time, they admit that the impact whicli 
originates tho sound phenomenon { fiRror) in AkSsa docs so by sotting 
up a vibration in the molecules of the object struck (c.y., a bell), and that those vibrating 
molecules impinge against tho air molecules in contact (grT ^qv*i i < g q :, qn^ifRqrarq:). In 
other words, though Akasa is tho substrate the enicient (^auso of sound (RRmiTTm) 

is to be found in the mechanical impact of vibral ing moloculos of sonorous bodies 

against contiguous moloculos of air. As to the prop.agation of sound, tho early Nyiiya- 
Vais'esika writers content themselves with stating that the first sound thus produced 
in tho substrate Akasa by tho impact of tho vibrating m >locnIe.s (c.y., of a boll) against 
tho contiguous luolocules of air, produces a second sound in the contiguous Akasa, and the 
second sound, a third, and so on, in the same way as waves are generated in walcr, 
until tho last sound sets up a vibration in the oar-driirn Of course, this 

propagation of sound* wave in Akasa (etlior) is elbmtcil by means of tho air-wave as ils 
vehicle. This is the xVyaya-Vaiseshika hypothesis of an independent Boiiiid-wa\c 

Akasa (otlier) is motionless, but the air wave would not be tpansmitled, if 
tho air molecules were not iiitor-eonnected I)y Akasa. Prasaistapada, the Yaiscsliil<a 
Doctor, for example, do.scrib(\s llie Ursb souiid as giving off a second, tho second 
a third, and so on, expanding in Akasa, in tho same way as waves are supposed to 
propagate themselves in the ocean ?Rnifquni7I5^; 


I ^'jq^Rupim ^qTqiT:irRuniT|f ^RpifquniRsqwT?; 

frilqi i Prasastapada. ^ 

Hqft I qiiq^r ju: etc., Sridhar^^, 

ibid). On this hypothesis, the locus of the sound at any moment forms a circle in Akasa, and 
tho propagation is carried ou, in the air, by moans of ovor oxifaading circles, as in the case 
of waves in water, lint this analogy is rejected by^sorne (e.^Udyotkdra), who hold that 
the first sound gives off, not one sound in a circle, but an indoffnito number of sounds in all 
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directions, and each of those again gives off another, and so on, so that sound may be said 
to expand by successive concoutrio spherical layers, even as the Kadambakoraka (the 
so-callcd bud of the nauclm kadamba) expands by suceossivo concentric spherical layers 
of filaments which shoot forth from one another. On the first of these two hypotheses, 
the air-wave implied in the transmission of sound is of the nature of what we call trans- 
verse waves ; - on the second, of the nature apP'^-rently of longitudinal waves. In any case, 
it is clear that the orthodox Mlmansa view of iSavara Hviimi tliat tho air-wave constitut- 
ing physical sound means a series of mere conjunctions and disjunctions of air particles 
with rarefaction and condensation^ ('Savara, irw, Vfikyapadiya) 

implies longitudinal waves Visvanfitha, 

Bhftsha Parichheda, Sloka Ifif. 

(UdyotaUtira, 11,2, 14). As tho 
momentum of tho impact series (which constitutes tho eHicumt cause of the sound-wave) 
grows feebler and feebler in tho course of transmission tln ough the air particles. Hie sound 
at last dies away. Gaiigosa in the ChintAmani holds that tlie propagation is not from 


molecule to molecule, but travels in over-expanding circles as in water-waves, perhaps in 
spherical layers by compression of masses of air ; and Hiese air-waves, the vehicles of 
sound, are exceedingly swift. This explains the velocity of sound. ^ 




^ '•fv^F^ap^b'qrfn; w ai»^*T ^aiars^ 

(Gangesa, Tattva Chintiiniani). 


But how docs the first sound produce tho second, the second tho third, and so on ? At 
every stop, tho olficient cause, the impact of some vibrating molecule against a contiguous 
molociilo of air, must be posited, and this is equally applicable to a sound produced by a 
sound, as to one produced by conjunction and disconjunction or 

In other words, t he sound-wave ( ) in Akasa necessarily implies au air-w^ave 

Tho MiiiiAnsaka view, then, that explains the propagation of sound by the transmission of 
tho original oscillatory motion through the successive layers of air by means cf successive 
impacts or pressures producing conjunction and disjunction of air molecules 
sHwfqq pn: — Savarabhashya), or rarefaction and condensation — VAkyapadiya), is also 

implied in tho Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine of tho sound-wave Gio ditYorence being 

that in the latter tho air-wave, which is conceived as a mode of serial motion is 

only the vehicle or medium of propagation of a so-called sound-wave in Akiisa wdiich is not 
itself a mode of motion. This is what we find expressly and elaborately formulated in 
the later Nyaya-vaisoshika {vide Gangesa, Chiiitamani, supra). 


Section 2. 

ANALYSIS OF VIBRATORY MOTION, B.G., OF A BELL (IN AIR). 


Tho molecules of a bell vibrato when the boll is struck. Tbit question is — what 
the nature of this vibratory movomoiit ? Vatsyayaiui and Ud 3 ’otakara answer that 
when tho hand strikes the boll, some of the molecules are displaced (from their 
stable position,— i.e., th^e is karma in the molecules), and thus a SanskAra (hero 
a kiaf»tic Sanskftra, moi^ntum) i# generated VAtsyA 3 ’ana and Vd- 

chaspati), and the molecules swing forward under the action of this Sanskdra, until 

40 



they strike the contiguous molecules of air. Tin’s now is a caso Of mutual impact 
which dividos the momentum botvvoe^^ the colliding masses, and the bell-molecales 
begin to swing backward, the motion continuing under the action of the diminished 
Banskdra, until they come in collision, again, with other air-inolecules ; and 
then the process is repeatedly and the bollHuolocalos begin to swing forward and 
backward, until the original energy which is parted with in some measure at each 
impact becomes so feolile as to bo unable to produce any kinetic disturbance 
Similarly, the air-raoleculos themselves are sot vibrating by means of those impacts, 
ami the ti'ansmission of the motion would form the wave of air, which the labor Nyaya- 
VaiseshiKa expressly posit as the vehicle of the sound-wave. Hut Ildyotak&ra never 
conceived vibration in mriio, nor does it appeir if ho meant to include the second 
species of Saiiskara ((ilastieity, sthitistliapaka sanskara) as converted from its potential 
state into kinetic energy, and thus contributing to the momontura (vcf/a). He 
uses the generic term Saiiskara, which comprelieuds elasticity as well as momentum due 
to impressed force. His comruoiitator Vachaspati docs nob go into details, and does not 
analyse the momentum. Later writers, however, expressly state that elasticity (sthltistha- 
paka sanskara) is one of the causes of vibration, and that elasticity resides nob only in 
the element of earth, but al^o in air, water and tejaa (cf. Visvamitha). 

Vatsyityana, If, 2. 3 0 «TTR|-q«»Zr- 

^ I =5J5rfS!ir«rff5ff* ^rggqrqsrf^ ^ qji: ^ 

I ?T?is 5 ^: 

I wra: 

^(^(1) Ldyotakara Viirtika, Adhyaya 2, Ahiiika 2, Sutra 36. 

Vacliaspat i Tatparyyafcika, loc. cib. also 

— cf. Visvaiiittha I i 

fwruwifq^^rf:; Bliaslia-paricchoda, Slokas 

157-150. 

As the air- wave forms the vehicle of the souiul-wavo, if it does not constitute the 
soiiiid-wavo itself, the f:ivouiMl)I<' or retarding influence of currents of wind is easily 
explained. The presence or absence of watfM* (and other inter voning objects) offering 
greater or less resistance to the transmission of the wave-motion also easily accounts for 
the greater or loss distance to which tlie sound is carried. 

Section 3. 

ECHO, 

iif^eiR—Bcho was supposed to be a reflection of sound. Some consider it to bo 
-an after-soiiiul, a sound generated by sound. Others suppose it to bo duo to the reflec- 
tion of sound in the same way as an image in water or in a mirror (nRfro) is due to 
the reflection oflighfc. There is an element of hallucination In cither case (jfgqRnnirailq:)- 
the image in water is not a i^ val image, neither is the echo the real sound it is b«iceu 
tioiv> (^iT=i^5i =31 !T w3?5!rTf^ st=9 

W5e[3P*r‘ ?!55fi??nd5i 

1 f^»*rrwh i 

Vijnanabhiksu, Pravachana Hhasya, Ohap, I, Sutrf 87.) 
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Section 4, 

PITCH> INTENSITY AND TIMBRE. 

Sounds differ from one anotlier' by „thcir pitch their intensity 

^*y their quality or timl}pc(ii^n^n?»r ^.) Whj^n a boll is struck, an iiulefinito 
number of notes tones and overtones) are emitted, of varying pitches ; and the notes 

die away, becoming less and less intense. Now we know that tlie molecules swing to 
and fro, and that the Sanskara (momentum, vega) of the vibrations grows 

feebler and feebler. The dillorenccs in pi telutoncs ami overtones) as well as in inten- 
sity must bo due to variations in the SanskAras of the vibrations. Tbc distinguishable 
pitches (called Srutis, as well as the degrees of intensity must be as- 

cribed to variations in the vega (momentum), and, by impUeation, the lrc(tiieiicy, etc., 
of the vibrations. 

Cf. Vntsyfiyana, 11, 2, 36- 

Vide also Udyotakara’s analysis of viln-ation 
based on VAtsyayaua— ?[fn 1% 

\ ?3WiTOf^rqm ^ — 

Udyotakdra, VArtika, Adhyuya 2, Ahnika 2, Sntra 3G- VAchaspati, 

TAtparyyatikA, loc. cit.) 

Sounds also diJTcr from one another in volume or massiveness in the ease of coales- 
cence -A. sound both loud aJid massive is called (large)— ^ 

qq fVKi qtfet "q i qnmfq dqr qfu 

Ydcliaspati, 11, 2, 36. 

fcavara, the MimansA Doctor, explains massiveness as due to the coales- 

cence of different air-waves, which by llieir simultaneous impact affect a comparatively 
large tract of the ear-drum (q|cid 

sqwqfif: 

qq qnqqqrRq I I ^ qij: ^ 

iSavara on Jaimini, Sutra 17, Adhyaya 1, Tada I). Tlio MimAnsakas wlio resolve 

sounds into air waves attribute all diffcrouces, whether of pitch, intensity, or massive- 
ness, to differences in the series of conjunctions and disjunctions of air particles that 
form the waves {Vide Vachaspati’s report 3 Cf. also 

the later Nyfiya-Yaiseshika which accepts air-waves as vehicles of soniul-waves :- 

(dangesa, Tattva Chintamani). It may be noted that the 
terras dw and ^ are occasionally used in a general scijso, and api)lied to express Jijghcr 
and lower degrees of pitcJi as well as ol intcnsit3% 

There arc also differences of quality (si®^ 'iiic same sound ya of 

the same pitch and intensity, uttered by men, and parrots, can bo distinguished -so alsp 
the sounds, even the same notes of the scale, given out by a wind ijisti ument like tJie veiiu, 
and a stringed instrument like the Lunu. Similarly, there arc sexual and even individual 
diffesencoB of voice (qifei i qq 

M’Aimillq Yachaspati, Tatpai’yyaiikA, 11, 2, 14,— mnn qiqp^ 

KOTroft UdyotakAra, 11, 1, 15— 

Oangesa and MathurAnatha). The sounds emitted by impact of the dillerent bliutas 
(echo from AkAsa, hissing from the wind, pulling from liie, bubbling from water, and 
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splitting op.cruGkitig ftvin eActh) upe ohstp^cbopistio eKdmplos ot suoh diSopsuoos ot timbpe 

(Vide Panohadasi, Bhubaviveka, Sloka S), 

The Vftkya padiya (Kaiida I, Sloka 109), as wo have seen, ascribes all diflfepenoes 
(whether of pitch, volume or timbre) to the characteristic forms of the air waves, 
which differ from one anothoi^by their coufiguration (^fuqmr^ and are capable 
of variations of velocity (momentum, vega) as well as of rarefaction and copdensation 
(asncTOFTOfn) 

There are passing references to the obscuration of sounds in V&ts&yana, 

Udyotakara and V^chaspati, but the subject is treated more from a psychological than 
from a physical point of view ^ i ^ 

(V^tsayana, II, 2, 14, vide Udyotakara and 
Y&chaspati, loc. cit. Hero jfbi^loud, and ^nF^=low.) 

Section 6. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Srutis and Svaras We have already seen that the distinguishable pitches are 
called Srutis, and they are proportioned to the vega (momentum) of the kampa- 
santana (vibration). Now tlie ratio of a note to its octavo (in respect of pitch) 
is given as i : 2, —wo may therefore conclude that the oega of the vibration in the latter 
case was considered to be twice as great as in the former. An indefinite number of Srutfs 
could be interposed between a note and its octavo ^ to 

f?n|qwrnniPTnn%?^ i i i Sloka 40), 

Twenty-two such are named anti recognised for musical purposes. But a Sruti as such 
cannot constitute a musical tone (svara). A sruti is a simple (unmixed) and fundament- 
al tone of a certain pitch, whereas an ordinary musical tone (svara) is really composed of 
a fundamental tone (sruti) and certain partial tones, (harmonics, Anurananas, (^vp 7 !r<l) 
The musical tones (svaras), vocal or instrumeiital, are therefore of the nature of what 
we call clangs, because, citlier accompanying or following the Srutis or simple fundament- 
al tones (^^Tf%^T75i) are always found certain partial tt)nes 

I ( dntff^r^rrqp: ) f xm ton i 

— Damodara, Saiigitadarpana, Chap. 1, Sloka 4t>. N: I N 

— S.ingita-ratnaUara NvgtvqR: 

NTONN 5?^ I N f| 2 ^r i n vq NKi^TirorN — Saiigita Samaya 

Sara, 1, i NUSfN: 

wm\l I I Damodara, Sangitadarpana, Chap. I, Sloka 51. 

The relation between a Sruti ami a Svara is variously conceived as fl) model change ; 

(2) sqar^r manifesbation ; i'.i) the relation of gonus and species ;(4) ftqrfiT 

(3® ’•I?? Rsifro) reHectioji; (5) q;r«$qfrwNT«i^ the relation of causo and effect ; Of. ton 
qfRaiTN by Aliobala, ^aq^g Rffr: ^NNf i ^R[jT^5fqN N^l mTOTOfNl I 

Sloka 38, 

SlfiOTION 6. 

TIIR NOTES OW THE DIATONIC SCALE : DBTBKMINATION 
OF THElli HBLATIVB PITCH. 

The pitch of a note is inversely proportional to the length of the wire N^^N^ 
NjiiTONrNN:) riuoted by Mr. Dovala in his ‘ Hindu Musical Scale *>. 



'W. ’*■* *' 

( y 

The pitch o( the fnndsmental note to that ot its optave is as 1 : 2 ( ipstmsn; 

W quoted by Mr. Devala). 

The pitch of the fourth note (F) to that of the fundamental (C) is as 4 : S 
wn quoted by Mr. Devala). 

The virbrations of the fifth note (O) to those of the fundamental (C) are as 8 : 2 
i (^ibiqifetra quoted by Mr. Devala). 

Concord is either perfect or imperfect. The ratio of perfect concord is 3 : 2 — 

that of imperfect concord, 4 : 8 — ^qqr; wi: Wf^nr: mu: quoted by Mr. 

Devala) e.g., if D be the Yadi, A would be a 8ainv&di, if E be the Vadi, B would be a 
Bamv/idi, in eaoh case a perfect concord. The pitch of D is determined from that of G, 
and the pitch of A from that of D, in each case by the rule of ijerfect concord. 

Determination of the pitches of E and B (after Mr. Devala). This may be done in 
either of the following ways 

(1) E may be determined from A, and B from B by the rule of perfect concord. This 
would give 303| as the value of the pitch of E, and 455 1 as that of the pitch of B, if the 
pitch of G be taken as 240 ; or 

(2) E may be determined from C by redaction of the fifth harmonic by two octaves, 
a sort of imperfect concord ; and tlien B may be determined from E by the rule of perfect 
concord. This would give 300 for E, and 450 for B, if C be taken as 240. 

Mr. Devala in his investigations with the “Sonochord” finds that Hindu musicians 
(and Sanskrit writers on music) adopted the latter values for B and B, as they tested 
their notes by harmonics quoted by Mr. Devala). The 

Hindus therefore followed just intonation. 

Section 7. 

MUSICAL INTERVALS. 

Musical tones are related to one another in four ways as Vadis, Samv4dis, Viv4dis 
and Anuvadis. The medimval compilations explain these in reference to melody, and 
harmony is altogether unknown, but the terms might be used to indicate relations of 
harmony as well. The Yadi might in that case answer to the key-note (or tonic); and 
the Samvadis to the two consonances, the fifth (2 : 3), and the fourth (3 : 4). 

The rule given for the determination of a Samvadi is 12 or 8 Srutis intervening, 
the intervals being thoj ofore 13 and 9 Srutis re.spectivoly (giving the ratios i and 3). 

C being tlic Vfidi, G and F are stated to be the Samvadis. The first would answer 

to the dominant, and the Sf3coiid to the .sub-dominant. 

•r 

In the same way, it is stated that if D be the Yadi, A would bo a Samv&di. If E bo 
the Y&di, B is given as a Samv&di. 

On the other Jiaiid, a two-Sruti interval (£.e., a difference of a semi-tone) gives a 
Vivadi, which would thus answer to a dissonance. This is given as a general rule 

matanga). Other cases are also noticed ; c.g, B is a Vivddi to D, and B to A, 
and vice versa (ratio of 0 : 10). 

The notes that do not come under these heads are AnuvAdis the sixth), cf. 

Bharata, NAtya-Sastra» Chap. 28, Slokas 23-24. 

Also Sangiba-ratnftkara : — 

^ ^ fiwrofir \ vtjAi jfwt- 




SUKRA-NITI 

OR 

sukrAcharyya’s system of morals. 

NM. — References are to lines and not to slokas. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

' 1 — 3. Having saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni- 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the Crea- 
tion), Sukificharyya, the offspring of Bh|*igii, questioned with respectful 
decorum by Pflrvadevas or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a discourse on 
the essence of morals in the logical order. 

*4 — 5. For the good of men Brahma, the self-created fjord, had 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, i.e., 10 million 
illokas. 

* 5 — 7. By a process of selection, the essence of that Niti iSastra, 
which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled in an ab- 
ridged form by VasJistha and others like myself for the increase of pros- 
perity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of short span. 

* The 1x>ok is described as having its origin in a lecture by a professor to his 
disciples. 

— BfihaspatPs disciples arc the deuas. -fciukra delivers the t.e., the 

(^soiice or compendium, not the whole treatise. The other reading is which makes 

Siikra, the author of the whole thing. But that is not to the point. 

^ The end of Niti S&stra, as conceived by its first propounder, is here mentioned 
as being or usefulness to human beings. Ho believed that the precepts of Niti 

would coiiduco to social well-being. 

* Hero is an indication that 8\ikra was only one of the many acharyas who undertook 
the synoptical editions of the vast work of BralnnS. 

— Extensive because of full logical discussion. 

—The abridgment was called for by the fact that art is long and life is short. 

—Princes are specially meiltipiied here as those to whom Niti 6'iistra was 
considered to be useful. 
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’ 8-9. Other iS&stras treat of certain specialised departments of 
human activity (and hence can be useful only in limited cases) whereas 
Niti iS&stra is useful to all and in all cases and is the means for the 
preservation of human society. 

* 10-11. As Niti dflstra is considered to be the spring of virtue, 
wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should ever carefully peruse it. 

* 12-13. By knowing which, rulers can be victorious over foes, 
affectionate and conciliatory towards subjects and well up in the arts of 
statecraft. 

* 14-17. Is not the knowledge of words and their meanings acquired 
without the study of Orammar ? Cannot the knowledge of material substan- 
ces be acquired without logical discussions? Cannot the rituals, practices 

^ The scope and province of Niti Sastra are here distinguished from those of 
ordinary 8astras. they have for their subject matter, i.c., treat o^ 

one aspect of liiiinaii affairs. This refers to the principle of the division of 

labour among scientists and scholars and the necessary specialisation and differentiation 
of the sciences. Division of labour has both its advantiiges and disadvantages ; and so it 
is here mentioned that the utility of ordinary specialised sciences is limited, their horizon 
being narrow. 

— Nitl ‘SVistra is thus defined as a synthetic, comprehensive and gene- 
ralised science (or rather art) of society, equivalent to Sociology in its wide sense, and 
hence should be considered equivalent to neither Kthirs nor a freuthe on Politij^hnt to a 

of {nociali ec.onomir, and poiitiral). The scope of this science or art must be 

wide enough in order that it may offer practical advice as to sotrial well-being. It is, in fact, 
a recognised principle in modern times that neither Piiblir finance, nov Economies, nor 
Political Science, by itself, is competent to be a guide on the art of living. 

^ Niti ib&stra is specially u.seful to princes for they hold in their hands the destiny 
of the peoples, and hence the learning that is calculated to promote human happiness 
has to be carefully mastered by them. 

* Three uses of Niti Hastra arc here mentioned and these indicate three aspects 
of social life, and hence three branches of the science. In the first jilace, this science or 
art can dictate policies about enemies, friends and neutrals, and advise international 
measures. In the second place, it can suggest the arts of winning over the hearts of the 
subjects and perform the work of psychology and ethics by studying human interests and 
motives as well as the ways of dealing with men. In the third place, it offers lessons on 
diplomacy and political activities in general by which one can bo an able pilot of the ship 
of state. 

* Uselessness an4 comparative insignificance of other sciences are here described. 
In. praising the utility of Niti ^^ustra, the truths of which he is going to propound, 
the author disparages the four sciences meiitionod as being of no 2 iractical service to 
mankind. For, a language can bo learnt even by dispensing with its grammar and rules of 
Syntax ; Truth alxiut a subject can be arrived at even without troubling oneself with 
syllogistic trains of reasoning. So also to understand the rites and ceremonies attending 
a religious worship one need not study the rules laid down by Jaimiiii, nor has one to 
master the subtle philosophy about the Supremo Being and the transcendental truths about 
the human soul in order to understand and feel the nothiiigness of the world and its affairs. 
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and ceremonies (i.e., the practical part of religion or Karmakd.nda) be 
known without Mimnips& philosophy (i.e., the P H r v a M % m A m 8 & of 
Jaimini)? Cannot the frailty and destructibility of material body (and 
earthly possessions) be realised without the Vedlnta philosophy (i.e., the 
U tiara MimamnA of Vyasa, which treats of the eternal verities of the 
universe) ? 

^ 18-19. These Sciences, moreover, treat only of the topics specially 
relegated to each (and give truths about them only); and hence are always 
cared for and mastered by such pei’sons only as have need for those teach- 
ings (i.e., whose life and occupation require a knowledge of those truths). 

* 20-22. Are these sciences of any avail to persons following their 
ordinary alfairs or avocations (vj^abaharis) \n supplying them with skill 
and intelligence? But on the other hand without Niti or the system of 
moral philosophy the stability of no man’s affairs c.an be maintained. 
Just as without food the physical body of men cannot bo maintained and 
preserved. 

^ In 11. 14-17 the author has said that Grammar, Logic, Pdrva MimAms& and 
Vedanta may well bo dispensed with by men as they are of no practical utility and that 
the world would not l)e any the poorer if these Mfistras did not exist. A further ground of 
their disparagement is hero irientioned (18-19). It is the fact that even if they have some 
sort of usefulness their usefulness is very limited, these sciences being adapted to 
special purposes, and not to the universal interests of man as man. 

Thus there are men who need have no concern with languages or the correct methods 
of discussion, wliosc affairs in this world do not demand of them a knowledge of the Karma 
Kanda of the Vedas or of the highest truths of the universe. Such men would go on very 
well without the Sciences that deal with these topics, and are certainly not any the richer 
and happier for their existence. 

[It is iqiplied here that Nfti SSstra is useful to all men and in all his concerns, and 
cannot in any way bo neglected by man as a social animal; for man as man cannot do with- 
out those precepts whicli this iSfistra offers, whereas he can do many things and live in 
the world in many ways besides being a linguist or a logician, a priest or a philosopher, in 
which capacities only he need learn the 8Astras mentioned.] 

its own special subject such as, are i. c., 

have to be follow the or teachings of each. 

^ The word has various meanings and is a technical term in jurisprudence. 

Here it denotes ordinary business, profession, occupation, &c. 

These lines develop further the idea expressed above that man as an ordinary social 
and economic being cannot do without Niti b’Sstra, whereas ho neej^ not necessarily take 
the help of the other sciences- The universal occupations of man (^919^4^14), the 
natural, fundamental and essential characteristics of human beings indispensably require 
for their RuRl, i.c., maintenance and order the precepts of Niti hlfistra which is the most 
general and comprehensive human science. 

Niti 8&stra is the very food of the social organism, its precepts supplying blood to, 
and helping to form the flesh of, the human society. Like food supplying the primal 
wants of physical life, it ministers to the fundamental interests of social existence, 
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’ 23-24. Niti iS&stra conduces to the desires and interests of all and 
hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indispensable to the 
prince since he is the lord of all men and things. 

• 25-26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take iinprescrib- 

ed food ( ) the diseases come immediately and do not delay in mani- 

festing themselves, so also in the case of the princes who are unschooled 
in the principles of Niti Sastra, the enemies make their appearance at once 
and do not delay in declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are protection of 
subjects and constant punishment of offenders ; these two cannot be 
achieved without Niti Sastra. 

29-30. The absence of Niti Sastra is alwa 3 "s dangerous to a king 
like a vessel which leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and causes 
the diminution of strength and efficiency. 

* 31-32. The man who by severing obedience to Niti becomes 
independent (and follows his own inclinations without reference to Niti) 
has misery for his lot. Service to a lord in an independent way (i.c., 
without following Niti) is like licking the keen edge of the sword. 

33-34. The king who follows Niti is well-respected, but the 
king who does not follow it is not lionoured. Where there are both Niti 
and might there flourishes all-round prosperity. 

^ 35-30. In order that the whole State may be productive of good 
and comforts to the people without effort, Niti must be maintained and 
followed by the king for his own interests. 


^ Having discussed the comparative merits ot the several sciences, the author is des- 
cribing the universal utility of Niti b'astra and dilating on its special importance to tlic 
monarch. Morals have to be studied not only by the ordinary men of tiio world 
for their common socio-economic interests but also and specially by the statesmen and 
politicians who are tho guardians of the people. Niti iSastra is thus the science regulating 
social life, economic life and political life, in short, all the departments of human activity. 

* Niti b'Sstra tutors kings to be always on their guard by keeping them well-informed 
of International Politics, and thus prevents the inroads of destroyers on tho political 
organism. 


• In 11. 29-30 tho author has described tho evil effects to a king of not following 
Niti, viz., that the state is jeopardised Iwth externally and internally and totters to its fall. 
Hero Is described the evil effect to the subject of being i.e., independent (of 

Niti), viz., that he meets with misery and punishment. 

•• Peace and prosperity of tho State can grow as a matter oj course only if the 
relations between rulers and subjects, subjects and subjects, and foreign affairs are 

well administer^ P'^^epts of Niti hlistra ; and these certainly promote 

the ruler’s own interests It is his self-interest to advance Sinking 

and the happiness of tho subjects and therefore to follow Niti ft* •• nn-worked 

for (spontaneous), natural heneflts, i.e., advantages that come of tiieZl^es 
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* 37-38. Of the prince who does not follow Niti the kingdom is 
weakened, the army is inefficient, and the civil service is disorganised ; 
other elements of the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evils prevail every- 
where. 

* 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of the 
people and acquires his strength by penance. And he is the lord of this 
earth because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

* 41-42. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages 
according, in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e.g,, moisture 
and temperature, i.e ,) to rains, cold and heat and (to the astronomical 
conditions, e.g,) to the movements, shape and nature of the planets ; and 
in the second place, to the deeds and activities of men, whether beneficial 
or hurtful, and great or small. 

* 43-44. The king is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements and hence is the cause or maker of time 

‘There are ?rjf or seven factors of the State (1) Sovereignty (2) 
Mini.stors and oilicers (Jt) Friends, Treasure, (5) Kingdom ^*5. 

(6) Fort Jff (7) The Army Kaoh of these factors hecoines weak and inetUcient 

and there is the stamp of ( t.p., ahsonco of good and i>rospority) on the wliole 

State when the ruU?r is not well up in Niti. It is pi-oncieney in Niti that maintains each 
department in its proper place and contributes to the order and progress of the body 
politic. In these linos that aspect of Niti Sastra is implied which is e(|nivalent to that 
brancli of the art of politics by wJiich the internal constitution of the State is regulated. 

He gets tlio%ir.'or powers (of ruling, protecting and doing 
good to the people) through his or penance. These two lines have no connexion 
with the importance of Niti Sdstra to the king described above or with what follows about 
time and its effects. 

• Measurements of time are Jiere described as being twofold : — (1) Physical, according 
to (a) tho seasons and (h) the rotations and revolutions in tlie Solar System which 
bring in days, nights, months and years. (2) Social or human, i.c., historical, according 
to the events and movements in matins social life, c.f/., tho ago of Asoka, the epoch of 
tho Reformation, &c. 

according to the practices, movements, customs, and usages, &c.— -all those, 
in short, which mark what has been called ‘ the spirit of the age.* 

^ The author here discusses the question as to whether time is more important 
than man in regulating the affairs of the world. Ho takes for granted the doc triiio that 
man is responsible for his and therefore must be a voluntary agent, regulating his 
own work by his own initiative and not at tho will of other agents, e.g., time. And, 
therefore, the common excuse that it is tlie spirit of the age, tho that has done 

such and such things falls to tho ground. It is rather advanced here that man is tho 
maker of his age. The spirit of the age is wdiat is created by the king’s activities. 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author propounds a very 
important truth that man is the architect of his own fate. The line of arguments in 
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(i.e., the creator oi epochs). U the age or time were the cause (of usages 

and activities) there could he no virtue in the actors. 

‘ 45-47. Through fear of the punislimenfc meted out by the king, 
each man gets into the liabit of following his own dharina or duty. The 
person who practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become powerful 
and influential in this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own 
walk in life there can bo no happiness. Practising one’s own duty is the 
paramount penance. 

■* 48-40. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by whom 

this practice of one’s own dut^^ is increased among men. What to say 
of the human beings ? 

» 50-51. The king should make the subjects acquire the habits of 
performing their duties by the use of his terrible sceptre. And he himself 
should practise his own religion, or his influence will be on the wane. 

* 52-54. Prom the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no matter whether he is properly 

11.41-44 is as follows: Tho makes Mie opoclis of time, and the kiiij? makes the 

therefore, the king is the maker of or time. 

From 1. 43 it would appear that the author recojjiiisos the soeondof the above measure- 
moiits of time, i.e.. Historical Division accordinj? to as the primary standard of 

time and considers the Physical division to be within and subsidiary to it. Thus time should 
be reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, &c., but calculated according to the 
epochmakiiig activities of kings. Historical movements are, in bis opinion, the real 
basis of calculation with regard to time. 

^ The importance of the king and his authority is hero brought out by the fact 
that it is his sceptre that keeps each individual subject to the performance of his 
own duty, and thus peoples the world with really able and happy inhabitants. For the 
strict observance of one’s own avocations and the religious performance of one’s own 
duties in life are the groat promoters of human efllcieiicy and happiness. 

One’s own dharina or duty. Those linos contain a praise of the celebrated 
doctrines of Personal Hcligion and Individual Morality (as opposed to tho.se of Universal 
religion and Absolute morality) which form the bedrock of Hindu Sociology, and suggest 
the theory of or Divisions of menaccording to their Fitness for the enjoyment 

of Rights on which the caste system is founded. This is the most fun- 
damental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual has his own 
religion and duty, and tJiat religion and duty vary with the position, attainments and 
capabilities of individuals. This philosophy of tho relativity of the duties of 
man to his position in society is eloquently taught by fcJri TC/*isna to Arjuna in tho Gj ta. 

• * The king’s tWW or duty is to make the subjects i.c., obedient to their 

own duties. If the king fails in his own duty, tho subjects would go astray, each from his 
own work in life. And this would bring in misery and disorder upon tho State. Hence the 
or diminution of influence and Iroportanco. 

• Tho responsibility of the king to perform his by enforcing the practice 

of among his subjects and to protect them according to tho rules of Nitl l^^stra begins 
from %he very moment of his assumption of tho royal position, 
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anointed and duly installed or not, he should begin to rule his subjects 
according to Niti, being always abov-e board and ever the holder of the 
sceptre. 

* 55-56, Of the intelligent man even the small wealth can daily 
increase. And even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, 
morality, might and wealth. 

* 57-58. There are three kinds of penance, sdtvika, rajasika and 
tdmasa. The king has his character according to the penance he often 
performs. 

59-62. The king who is constant to his own duty and is the 
protector of his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices and conquers 
his enemies, and who is charitable, forbearing and valorous, has no 
attachment to the things of enjoyment and is dispassionate, is called 
tidtcika and attains salvation at death. 

63. The king who has the opposite characteristics is tdmasa and 
gets hell at death. 

04-8. The miserable king who is not compassionate and is mad 
through passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, cupidity 
and attachment for enjoyable things, who pj-actises deceit and villany, 
wljo is not the same or uniform in thought, speech and action, who is 
fond of picking up quarrels and associates himself with the lower classes, 
who is independent of, and does not obey, Niti, and who is of an intrigu- 
ing disposition, is called rdjasa and gets the condition of lower animals 
or immovable things after death. 

69-70. The sdtvika king enjoys the blessings (?) of the gods, the 
rajasika those of the men, the tdnuisa of the demons. Mind should 
hence be devoted to satca. 

By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary rule of 
succession, ^ukracharyya is not a believer in tins theory that ‘ necessity has no law’ but 
maintains that in extraordinary cases also his Sastra must bo followed. Niti Sastra is 
unrelenting and extremely rigid in its x»roco|»ts which cannot be relaxed or compromised 
oven in revolutionary times, c.f/., when a throne falls vacant and is occupied by an 
usurper by hook or by crook. The usurper must not wait to have iiis claim formally 
recognised and his position well secured ; but as soon as he gets the reins of govorument 
lie must act upon the rules of Niti liko the legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

As soon as a revolution is offocted, the revolutionists must display their political 
ability by organising the administration and establishing security and order in the State, 
^ukraniti is here anticipating the sense of x)oiitical morality manifested in modern times. 

* Some of the virtues of a king and their olTects. The two lines, however, have no 
Connexion with the praise of above or with what follows. 

^ There are three classes of kings according to their nature and characteristics. 
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71. Human birth ensues through the mixture of satva with tamos. 

* 72. The men of the world have their luck and character according 
to the nature of the penance they adopt. 

* 73-74. Man’s work is the cause of his good or bad luck (prosperity 
or adversity). Even that which is called praktanq, (f.e., comes from previous 
birth) is really man’s own work. Who can ever be without work? 

* 75-76. Not by birth are the Brahmaua, Ksliatriya, Vaisiya, iSildra, 
and Mlechchha separated, but by virtues and works. 

^ 77-78. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Brahrnana ? 
Neither through colour nor tlirough ancestors can the spirit, worthy of 
a BrWimana, be generated. 

79-80. Tlie Brahmana is so called because of his virtues, e. gf., 
he is habitually a woi’shipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and 
prayers, and he is peaceful, restrained and kind. 

81-82. The man who can protect men, who is valorous, restrained 
and powerful, and who is the punisher of the'wicked is called Ksliatriya. 

83-84. Those who arc experts in sales and purchases, who ever 
live by commerce, who are tenders of cattle and who cultivate lands are 
called VaisJyas in this world. 

85-80. Tliose men of the lower order who are servants and 
followers of the twice- horn, who arc bold, fjcaceful and have mastered 
their senses, and who are djivers of the i>lough, drawers of wood and grass 
are called i^udras. 

87-88. Those who have deserted practising their own duties, who 
are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very excitable, envious 
and foolish are Mlechchhas. 

^ There are three classes of men aceoidiiig to their nature and characteristics. 

The author hi^ t>een discussing the classes of rulers and of men geiieially according 
to their characte|ltstics which he attrihutc^s to the penances they perform. Tkis idea 
about the penances leads to the theery of work as determining man’s future. 

Men might say that desf iiiy is determined by previous birth and nut by 
one’s eCT or work. But this is refuted by the statement that this is, after all, 

nothing but sifir. 

• The praise of work introduijcs gradually a now basis and Interpretation of the caste 
system. 

* Here is an application of the theory of castes according to merits and qualiflcations 
In the case of the Brahmana. The question is asked — who is to bo called a Br&limana V 
The answer is— not necessarily the son of a Brahmana, nor the man with certain colour- 
characteristic. 

Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as determining the castes, 
Bukr&ch&ryya in 11. 75-85 describes the now test of merits and occupations and enumerates 
the various qualities of each caste. 
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* 89-90. According to the effects of work in previous births the 
mind of men is inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do 
otherwise. 

* 91-92. The intellectual disposition is generated according as 
the fruits of work make^ their appearance. The means and instrumentali- 
ties used also arc such as are adapted to the predetermined Fate. 

* 93-94. It is sure that everything happens uinier the influence of 
Prak-l^arina. Hence advice suggesting commissions and omissions is 
useless. 

* 95-96. Men who are wise and whose character deserves praise, 
greatly respect Paurusa or Energy; whereas the weaklings who are 
unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva or Fate. 

* 97-98. Of course, everything in this world is founded on both 
Fate and self-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that 
done in a previous birth, and that done in this. 

* 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the weak is made by seeing the 
results, not otherwise. 

* befitting oiijoymcnt of the fruits of previous 

deeds. 

This treatise in praising or work as the sole factor of destiny is very particular 
about the work done in past lives whoso effects arc transmitted through successive births. 

^ The author is discussing if there is any principle governing man’s course 
of life in this world or if the emU and means adopted by him arc controlled by chance. 
By his theory of igg he establishes the truth that previous lives determine some 
sort of a destiny, the manifestation of the effects of work and the fu- 

ture link for men in succeeding births ; so that in these births his intelligence and ways 
and means of action very easily and spontaneously arrange themselves. These things are 
* pre-ordained, but not by an impersonal agent like Kate or by blind 

* which explain and point out what are tp^f^lbno and what are 

not to be done. 

^ «ukracharyya refers to the celebrated controversy between and him- 

self advocates the latter and disparages the former, lie says tlic controversy resolves 
itself ultimately into that between weak and able men. 

" The arguments in 11. 88-98 amount to this. Life in this world is regulated 
by throe things— (tt)if^ or Fate and (b) ) or work, which again is divided 

into two classes— (i) or done iu previous life and (ii) or achieved in this life. 

Of those three factors, Kate is resorted to and accused by weak and foolish people, where- 
as able men do !iot wait for the decree of B'ato but make tlieir destiny in this life and in the 
next by their own efforts and energisings. 

* Of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more powerful can 
be known only by their survival. 

2 
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'lOl-a. The achievement of resalta is not experienced by the 
direct process immediately in this world). For that is the cause of 
Prak-karma (constitutes Prak-kanna and hence is visible in the next life). 

*103-5. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small activi- 
ties that is due to pmktana^ i.c., work done in a previous life. Some 
maintain that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 

105. The paum^a of men is born of activities in this life. 

106. It is possible to protect the lamp with its wick and oil from 
the wind with great care. 

*107-8. If it is possible to Jiave remedies to the certain destinies 
It is good to discard the evils by dint of intelligence and might. 

*109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Fate, viz., 
light, moderate and great, accoi ding to the favourable or unfavourable 
consequence. 

•111-13. Fate was unfav<)urable to Uavana and Bhij^ma when the 
one met with discomfiture from one monkey on the occasion of Banabhanga, 
and the other from a single man at Gograha (on the occasion of tlie 
capture of cattle). Fate was certainly favourabla to llaghava and Arjuna. 

114-15. Wlien Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve 
good resiilfs. But when it is unfavourable, great elTorts may be pro<luc- 
tive of no good. Thus both Bali and Ilarirfchandia were bound by their 
charitj". 

’ Whatever a man dees in this life is credited to his account for future births, so 
that whatever he enjoys in those birth.s is duo mainly to capital accumulated in the 
former. This idea is further developed in the next two lines. 

* This is a te.st case to prove that rc.sult.s of work do not manifest themselves 
in this life but in the next. For otherwise we cannot explain the phenomena that even 
by putting forth small energy a man at times enjoys considerable good. This discrepancy 
between cause and effect is due to the fact that much of this effect is really the 
income of causes capitalised, so to siieak, in the past life and lying at present in the 
background and hence out of one’s sight. 

* In 11. 105-8 the author is discussing some of the forms which Paurusa or 

Energy should take hi this life. One of the.se is the application of skill and force to do 
away with and remedy the evils of this world. For it is possible to undo even the 
surest decrees of Fate as the lamp can bo protected from the wind. 

* Fate is either good or bad as known by the fruits 

each is divided into 3 classes according to tho degrees of favourableness or uiifavour- 
ahleness. 

*^has ini. 96 been recognised as one of the factors that control human life. 
These lines describe the effects of Fate upon souio of tho historical characters. 
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* 117-18. Benefits accrue out of good deeds. Injuries come out of 
evil deeds. So one should know from iSAstra wliat is good and what is 
evil, and leaving the evil practise the good. 

119-20- The prince is the cause of time (the maker of his age) 
and of the good and evil practices. By a terrible use of his engine of 
sovereignty he should maintain the subjects eacli in his proper sphere. 

121-22. The kingdom is an organism of seven limbs, viz., the 
Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the State, the Fort 
and the Army. 

* 122-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the 
king or Sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the 
ear, the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, the Fort is the 
arms and the State is the legs. 

125-26. 1 shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these 

limbs, which intelligent monarchs possess. 

127-28. The king is the cause of the prosperity of this world, is 
respected by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the 
eyes (of the people) as the moon to the sea. 

129-30. If the king is not a perfect guide, his subjects will get 
into trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea. 

* 131-32. Without the governor, the subjects do not keep to their 
own spheres. Nor does the sovereign flourish in the world without 
subjects. 

133-34. If the monarch proceeds according to the dictates of 
Nyaya or Justice (Niti) he can supply himself as well as the subjects 
with Trivarga or virtue, wealth and enjoyments, otherwise he destroys 
both. 

135-36. The king called Vaisiravana could rule the earth through 
virtue, but through sin Nahusa got hell. 

* These four lines have no connection with the discussion about Fate and Purusakftr 
above but refer to ordinary rules of morality and repeat what has been previously 
said about the king's functions. 

* The analogy of the kingdom with the body of man and the description of it as the 
body politic or political organism, which have boon made much of in modern times, are 
suggested here though in a quite different and fanciful way. 

It is not clear what is meant by ^ and how it is an ^ or limb of the kingdom 
or bow it can stand for the legs of a hiimaji being. The analogies of the Army with the 
mind and the Fort with the arms ace also queer and not quite comprehensible. 

* The State is a natural and necesnary Institution. Man is a political animal and 
cannot prosper unless a relation between sovereign and subjects is established in the 
society. 
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^ 137-38. Vena wob ruined through vice and Pfithu was prosperous 
through virtue. So the ruler should cultivate his interests by placing 
virtue in his front. 

139-40. The prince who is virtuous, is a part of the gods. He 
who is otherwise is a part of the demons, an enemy of religion and 
oppressor of subjects. 

* 141-43. The king is made oiif of the permanent elements of Indra, 
Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kuvera, and is the lord of 
both the immovable and movable worlds. 

144. Like Indra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and 
possessions. 

145. As V/ljai or Air is the spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so the 
prince is the generator (and cause) of good and evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and the creator of 
light) so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) 
so also the monarch is the punisher of o/Toncos (in this world). 

148. Like Agni, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all 

gifts. 

149. As Varuna, the god of water, sustains everything by supplj^- 
ing moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. As the Moon pleases human l)eings by its rays, so also the 
king satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

’151. As the god of wealth protects the jewels of the universe, so 
the king protects the treasiire and possessions of the State. 

^ These are some elementary notions aljout the king, his functions and his duties 
which are oft repeated in treatise's like this. The only peculiarity about these 
passages is the reference to names of PaurAnik kings and the attempt to make the 
precept concrete by alluding to their lots in life. Can these references as well as the 
illustrations of the fortunate ntid unfortunate persons mentioned in connection with 
be said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical method in Hindu socio> 
logical thought ? 

* The king’s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman) powers are suggci^t- 
ed. His elements are derived from the gods. Each god bestows on him certain 
powers. 

* In 11. 144-51, the functions and general attributes of the king are described, and 
eadh is attributed to the making of his body and life out of the elements of one of the ^dSt 
These lines elucidate the text in 141-5, 
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152. As the moon does not shine well if deprived of one of its 
parts, so the king does not flourish unless he lias all the parts described 
above. 

153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of tlie attributes of 
seven persons, e.gf., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vaijlravana 
or Kuvera and Yama. 

155. As a father provides liis offsprings with attributes, (i.e., by 
education), so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, 
(so also the king). 

157. The Guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons (so also the king). 

1.58. Tlie brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s wealth and 
produce). 

159. The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wcaltli and secrets (so also the king). 

160. Kuvera gives we^alth (so also tlm king), and Yama is the 
punisher (so also the king). 


The functions ilescpibed above in tho analo^i^ios with tho powers of Nature may bo 
grouped under the following five heads : — 

(1) Protection of person and property (144,151). 

(2) Administration of Justice (147). 

(.S) Spread of religion and culture (145,46). 

(4) Philanthropy and charity (149). 

(5) Realisation of roveiiues (148), 

* Almost all the attributes mentioned in 165-CO have been implied or described 
in tho preceding analogies. Thu.s the functions of the father and the guru may bo taken 
under 145*46, tho mother’s function is partly that of Yama (147) and partly that of Yaruna 
(149). Yama's function has been unnecessarily repeated. Kuvera in these lines is a 
giver, whereas in the preceding account is the protector of wealth. The brother's work 
was suggested by Agni's function. Hut the peculiar attribute of Ihe sharer of 

paternal wealth is to be noted. 

The only additional function of the king brought forward in these lines is that 
si^ggested by tho analogy with the friend. The king should be the protector of the 
person of tho subjects, the custodian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of their 
secrets. But these are the things which people generally try to keep out of the king’s 
i^ach and interference ^cept under circumstances of extreme necessity, 6 . 9 ., In revo- 
lutionary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is strange that Bukraniti 
should place such confidence in the ruler under normal conditions, for it is otherwise 
full of the meet sound and practical advice adapted to the ways of the world. 
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161-62. These attributes abirle in the king who is prospering. 
These seven qualities should never be deserted by a king. 

^ 163-64. The man who can pardon and deal out mercy (at the 
proper time) is really able to quell and subdue (the offenders). Without 
the attribute of mercy, the king cannot get on even with all his good 
qualities. 

165-66. The king should give up his own faults and abandon 
unfriendly words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowal 
of honours and good deeds. 

167-70. The king who is restrained, valorous and skilled in the 
use of arms and weapons, who is the queller of foes and not independent 
of Niti, who is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences, 
who is not an associate of the lower classes, who has long views, who 
respects old men and attends to Niti, and who is respected by meritorious 
men is known to be a part of the gods. 

171. The king who is otherwise is a part of the demons and gets 

hell. 

* 172. The attendants of tlie king are always according to the parts 
of the king. 

173-74. The king abides by their actions, and is always gratified 
by their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength of 
Fate. 

® 175-77. Effects of works done must be endured by men unless 
there be remedies. If remedies be procured, the effects have not to be 
endured to the same extent, just as a disease under treatment. 


^ This is a very sound advice, for sometimes ** a soft answer turnetli away wrath.” 
Coercion is but a very small part of government, and it is only highest statesmanship 
that can discover when and what to punish and when and what to pardon. Punish- 
ment, after all, la a means to an end, and the victories of kindness are more effective and 
lasting than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown and glory of human virtues. 
Shakespeare's eulogy is well-known. 

^ Like ruler, like ministers. 

* A disease even if treated is still painful, but of course not so much as before treat- 
ment. So also if be provided against work done, the may not 

be so much giyf as when there was no remedy But in any case the 

must be endured. 
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U78-80. Who tries or cares to abide by an advice that is the cause 
of evils? For the mind is gratified with only good results, nobody’s heart 
is attracted by evil consequences. So one should follow the Sastras after 
discriminating between those that treat of good, and those that treat of 
evil, consequences. 

*181. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or king. This comes 
through the dictates or precepts of Jiastras. This gives mastery over 
the senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires the Sastras. 

183-85. The king should first provide discipline to himself, then 
to the sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. He 
should never display his ability in only advising others. 

186. Sometimes a king, though well qualified, may be without any 
subjects or rights. 

187-88. But the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a 
king. Just as Indrani is never a widow, so also the subjects. 

189-90. Sovereignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty if 
there is the king only but there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, 
and restrained offsprings. 

191-92. The kijig whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted to 
the protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys 
great prosperity. 

*193-94. One should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of 
knowledge^ the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a 
destructive manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things. 


' These linos contain an advice as to the observance and pursuit of Sastras. Any 
and every Sastra must not be followed, but a discrimination is to be made between that 
which is likely to promote one’s inlopcsts and that which is not. 

^ guide. The other reading is (king.) 

* Here is a complete analog^’’ between the processes of training elephants and 
the senses. Just as the elephant running to' and fro in the forest and committing havoc 
all around has to be tamed by the use of the rod, so also tlio senses of man 
incessantly wandering to And gratiAcatioii in the multifarious objects of the universo and 
causing perturbation to the soul, have to bo controlled and disciplined by the application 
of knowledge. 

This advice about the control and restraint of the senses is the fundamental and 
primary lesson in the Hindu system of moral education, and the simile about wild and 
unbroken elephants is one of the most common dovicos in Sanskrit literature. 
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‘195-96. The mind, covetous of the mest of enjoyable things, 
sends forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for when 
the mind is controlled, the senses are conquered. 

■197-98. Ho..' can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mind 

master the world extending to the sea? 

199-200. The king whoso heart is agitated by the enjoyable things 
gets into a trap like the elephant. 

® 201-2. Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell — each of these five alone 
is sufiicient to cause destruction. 

■203-4. The deer which is innocent, feeds upon grass and blades, 
and can roam fur and wide, seeks death attracted by the music of the 
tempter. 

•205-6. The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain, 
and who can ui)root trees with ease, is however caught because of the 
pleasure of contact with the female. 

®207-8. The fly gets death by falling suddenly into the lamp because 
of its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the light of the wick 
in a mild lamp. 

^209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and lives 
in distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat for death. 

' The fpj; or mind i.s an indopondont entity in Hindu psychology ; not a more name 
for the processes of consciousness produced by the sensations and perceptions through 
the organs of senses, but a separate organ like the five senses, having its own function 
to discharge. The is the director or conductor of the five organs of sensation, 
as described here ; these have to work under its guidance. 

* A technical term in Hindu Psychology and Ethics often used in this treatise 

in connexion with moral topics, e g,, training of character, discipline, etc. There are five 
(sound), (smoll), ^ (taste) (touch), i.c., the five classes 
of objects in the universe which can be perceived tlirough tho flvo different organs of 
sensation. These five f%Cf?|s constitute the whole universe of material objects and enjoy- 
able things that fall within the physical reach of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and 

* Just as charity begins at home, so also conquests begin with self. Tho capacity for 
mastery over a kingdom is proved by tho ability to conquer one’s own self. 

* The enumerated hero, and in the next few lines the evil consequences 

of each are described. 

* Hero is the pernicious influence of sound OTT illustrated by tho caso of tho doer 
which is otherwise quite innocent. 

‘ Hero is tho baneful influence of touch or illustrated by tho case of tho elephant 
who is otherwise very powerful. 

* Hero is the danger from or sight illustrated by the case of the fly, 

’ The fish is tho object lesson for danger from taste or 
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' 211-12. The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and can fly 
with wings, gets however caught within a lotus because of its desire for 
smell. 

‘^213-4. These poison-like Vimyns are each capable of ruining men. 
Cannot the five combined cause destruction ? 

*215-16. Indulgence in g«aiiibling, women and drinking, when un- 
due, produces many disasters ; but wlieii within due limits, gives rise to 
wealth, sons, and intelligence. 

*217-18. Nala, Dharma (Yudhisthira) and other kings were ruined 
through lionest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is productive of 
much wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating and agitates the 
mind. What to speak of the effect of sight of those whose brows are 
luxuriously decorated ? 

221-22. Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art 
of secret conversation, who talks soft and sweet, and whose eyes are red ? 

223 24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the 
ascetic who has conquered the senses. What to say of men whose senses 
arc not controlled ? 

225-26. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to 
women, e.gf., liidra, Dandakya, Nahusa, Havana and others. 

*227-28. The wife of a man who is not extremely attached to her is 
for his happiness. For without her there is no otlier compaiiioii in domes- 
tic \vork. 

229. Of the man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 
appears. 

*230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the 
talent, clears the iiitelligeiico, augments patience and makes the mind 
steadfast ; but otherwise it is ruinous. 

' The beo illustrates the daiiKor from or smell. The lecture on the neces- 

sity for control of the senses and the practice of self-restraint is in ll. ’iOl-ri very ably 
and poetically delivered and reaches its climax in the next two lines. 

* The whole description is a very ch»ar and concrete prosontabion of the nature 

and the processes of tJie workin^^ of juissions, and a f^roat power of obser- 
vation is implied inoachca.se. Three important pr()fe.ssion.s have been incficated in the 
above linos — (1) doer-catcliiiig by the hunter, (2) elephant catching, and (3) angling. 

* Each of these three passions has both its uses and abuses. — Undue, 

immoderate, excessive. due and moderate. 

* Thus gambling has both its uses and abuses. 

‘ Thus the woman also has both uses and abuses. 

■ Thus Drinking is both good and bad according to circumstances. All along in 
this doscriptioii the author is advocating the Jtulc of the Golden Mean : *Avoid Excesses.’ 
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*232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly used 
' — former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against enemies., 

*234. Cupidity should be indulged in by a king who wants victory 
in the of the army. 

*235-30. But princes should not indulge in sensuousness with regard 
to other’s wives, cupidity in other’s wealth, and anger in punishing their 
own subjects. 

^237. Can a man be said to have a mate when he takes to another’s 
wife ? Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own subjects ? 
Can a man bo called wealthy through somebody elso’s wealth ? 

® 239-40. The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a pro- 
tector, the Brahman who is not a i3erfornier of penances, and the rich man 
who is not charitable. 

241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver ajid o23ulence are the 
fruits of penances ; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and poverty. 

243-44. Having observed the Sastras and duly governed one’s own 
self, the king should discharge his duties For hap 2 >iness in this world and 
the next. 

*245-48. Punishineiit of the wicked, charity, f)rotection of the subjects, 

' ^ukrachSryya’s system does not blindly advocate llie absoliito inhibition of 
the passions and the strict asceticism which leads to the killing of the senses. In it, there 
is a jilace for j^amblinf^, drinkinj;-, woman, ang<‘r, s<*nsuonsness and other indiilgcnecs. lie 
gives tho devil his due, and does not forget the good to In* deprived from, and the uses that 
can bo made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is austere but not inhuman, anti 
is adapted not to tho abstract human beings shut up in a convent but to the complete 
men with all their passions and sensibilities, discharging tlieir thousand and one duties 
in this world, bukracharyya thus arrives at a system that is ealculated to bring about the 
harmonious dovolopmeiit of all faculties of man without repressing or unduly pushing 
forward any one. 

* Thus and jiassions which are ordinarily supposed to bo tin; 

greatest enemies of moral nature have, ae<*ordiiig to .SukracJiaryya, their own jiarts to play 
in linman life and are not absolutely the unalloyed vices they arc; painted to bo. 

* These arc sutlicieiit checks to the; wanton ness of tho tiirec passions. They arc 
allowed within these limits. Beyond these they become viecs. 

“ The advice is ‘ Be married,’ ‘ Be heroic,’ ‘ Bo wealthy.' But taking to an- 
other’s wife is no marriage, oi)pressing one’s own people is no heroism, and getting 
another's wo^th is no ricliness. 

* The proper functions of the throe classes of men are here described. 

Income to be derived from laud by tho king. The agricultural, (inn- 
other economic) functions are prescribed in this phrase. 

—Independent princes to be made dependent and tributaries. Tho king 
should always try to bo an overlord by conquering kingdoms and establishing an empire 
ovbr them, so that their chiefs may be made to pay homage. Tho advice is imperialistic. 
The other functions are ordinary and have been often mentioned in the treatise. 
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performance of Riljasdya and other sacrifices, equitable realisation of reve- 
nues, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, quelling of the enemies and 
extraction of wealth from land — these are the eight functions of the king. 

249-50. Those kings are almost like oxen (t.e., fools) by whom their 
strength (Army) is not increased, by wlioni princes are not made to pay 
tribute, and by whom subjects arc not well protected. 

251-52. The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and disrespect, and who is deserted by both rich and virtuous men. 

*253-54. The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, prosti- 
tutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes deserves ignominy and is exposed to 
enemies. 

255-56. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, and does not understand his own faults, creates his own des- 
truction. 

257-59. When the king docs not par<lon offences, but is a great 
punisher, is the robber of men’s wealth, and oppresses the subjects on 
hearing of bis own faults, the society gets disturbed and disorganised. 

*260-65. By making tlie secret spies keep information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in what light the ministers and others who know it 
are viewing it, what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discontented 
with him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything from them 
in secret, the king deserving praise should always know his own hiults 
from the standpoint of the subjects and get rid of them, but never punish 
the people. 

260-67. If when a king is ma<lo by the spies to hear “ People 
dispraise you, 0 king,” lie gets angry through wickedness, he hides his 
own faults. 

268-69. Even the chaste Sita was forsaken by Rama ow^ng to his 
dispraise among the subjects. Even a small i)unishment was not meted 

to a certain by one who was able to do so. 

# . _ . . . 

' iri'iikraniti lays special stress on the king's own discipline and self-restraint. 
The greatest of Ills functions is eonsidcpe<l to bo ruling himself. The importance of this 
moral training to tlio king is constantly mentioned in the treatise, 

^ Having described some of the virtues and vices f>f kings the author is suggesting 
some of tlio processes by which they should try to rectify themselves. One of the most 
important rules of morality for the king is that which regulates Jus relations and dealings 
with the subjects, and tliorofore a correct estimate of their opinion and criticism is the 
lirst step to the king's moral discipline. 

The spies have to be appointed not only against the subjects, but also against the 
the king himself and on behalf of the 'subjects. This Intelligence Department is to be 
regarded as the instrument for bringing public opinion to bear on the king's public 
Activities, 
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*270-74. Even when jmniiinity is (leclnred by a king, educated in 
the arts and soiences, nobody can dare speak out even his serious 
offences in bis presence. Besides it is beard tlmt tbe gods such as Visnu 
also are fond of praise. Wbat then to speak of tbe men? Dispraise alwaj^s 
creates anger. Hence tbe king sbonld be ever merciful, gHUfTOnfl* and 
affectionate. 

* 275-7f). Youtb, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty — these six 
are very inconstant. Knowing this, one should bo religious. 

277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who insults 
men, who practises deceit and uses harsh words, and who is severe in 
punishments. 

279-80. People flo not take* to a king who is very cowardly, pro- 
crastinating, veiy passionate, and excessively attached to the enjoyable 
things through ignorance. 

281. But the people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 

282. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot a combination of faults 
do it? 

283-84. Hunting, dice-pla^dng and drinking are condemnable in 
kings. Dangers from those are illustrated in the cases of Pandn, Nai- 
sadha and Vrisni respective!}". 

285-86. Sensuousness, anger, ignorance, cupidity, vanity and 
passion — one should give up these six. ^I'hese being given up, the king 
becomes liappy. 

287-90. King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these 
six enemies, viz., sensuousness, Janamejaya through anger, Rajarsi Aila 
through cupidity, Asura Batapi through folly, Rrksasa Paulastya 
through vanity, and king Dombhodbhava through passion. 

^291-92, But the powerfid Jainadagnya and the fortunate Ambarisa 
ruled the world for a long time by giving up these six enemies. 

> Two grounds are advanced for a.sking the king to take special care to l»e 
merciful to those who arc censurers and detractors of liis conduct. In the first place, the 
king is not likely to get full information about his own faults, for people can never be bold 
enough to speak the truth. In the second place, it is very difficult to put up with public 
censure and dispraise- Fame being the last iiillrmity of human character. 

» This precept has no connexion with the preceding or the following. 

^ Having in 11. 259-74 described the rules of public morality that tho king lias 
specially to observe, ^ukracharyya gives an account of the faults and vices that men in 
general cominit in indivi<lual lives and wdijcli also the king must guard against. This 
ethics of individual life is illustrated by concrete references to the cases of kings, 
9isis, Asuras and Rliksasas. 
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293-94. Augmenting virtue and wealth whioli are pursued by the 
good with care, and controlling his senses, tlie king should worship his 
preceptor. 

295-97. Association with the ffuru is for the acquisition of the 
Sastras, the iSsIstras are calcnlfitcd to increase knowledge ; the king wlio is 
trained in the branches bf learning is respected by the good, and does not 
incline to wrong deeds even if impelled l)y evil motives. 

'298-300. The wise king by daily acquiring t)ie various branches 
of learning, practises only those works which are known to be virtuous 
accxmling to J^ruti, Smritis, tradition and self-deliberation. 

301-2. Of the monarch who has conquered his senses, and who 
follows the Niti Sastra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame reaches 
the skies. 

303-4. Anwikshiki (TiOgic), the Trayi (3 Vedjis), Varta (Economics) 
and Dandaniti — these four brand jcs of learning the king should always 
study. 

*305-8. The science of discussion anti Vedanta are founded on the 
science of Anwikshiki ; virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries 
of man are based on the Trayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good 
and bad government on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the 
stages of human life sre built upon these sciences. 

'310-11. The six A/igas, the four Vedas, Mimamsa (system of philo- 

* Four moans are inontiniied Iiero f(»r determining the W (1) ho., Ileveal- 
ed literature, the Vedas; (2) Sniriti, o.</., Dliarma Jbastras (.‘1) Tradition and 

I'ustom, eoiisonsiis of puhlie opinion (4) cogitation in the mind, i.e., 

iiitrospoetion, disc*ns.sioii and deliberation. 

■ In 11. 303-8 ^flkraehfiryya has enumerated and briefly described the scope of 
the four fundamental branches of learning. In the next few lines each is being fully 
explained. 

six limbs of the Vedas, tliey are called. They are auxiliaries and 
supplements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is pcuuirod to acquire mastery 
over the Vedas, for they treat of the grammar, phonetics, mathematics, etymology, &c., used 
ill the Vedas. 

the common name of two of the six systems of philosophy in Hindu Litera- 
ture. They are (1) ear va Mimamsa or simply Mimamsa i»ropouiided by Jaimini dealing 
with the rituals of religion, and (2) Uttara Mimainsa or Vedanta, dealing with esoteric 
religion. In tin’s line the lirst is meant, for Vedfinta has been included in Anwikshiki or 
Logic in 1. 305. 

SCnUlfH These are 18 in number, constituting the whole sy.stom of Hindu theology 
and mythology and forming an encyelopiedia of the learning and wisdom of the ancient 
Hindus. 

’Tft. i.e., trio of science's — comprising the flrst three Vedas, the Atbarvan is not a Veda 
Lut rather a mere appendix to them all. Here t nkvflehfiryya gives a special meaning to it. 
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(system of philosophy), Dharrna ^nstras as well as the 
PurAnas — all these constitute the Trayf. 

* 311-12. In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and 
preservation of cows. The man fvho is well up in Varta need not be 
anxious for earnings. 

313-14. Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king is 
also known to be Danda. The Niti that regulates punishmenT constitutes 
Dandaniti, Niti so called because it governs ami guides. 

* 315-1(). Alan gives up both pleasure and pain through Anwikshiki 
and the science of self (metaphysics) and gets both temporal and spiritual 
self-realisation through the Trayi. 

317-18. As kindness is a great virtue among men, so the king 
should rule the poor people with kindness. 

319-20. The king should not oppress the poor people seeking his 
ov7n interest. For they, dying through repression, ultimately ruin the 
king. 

321-22. One should asssociatc with the good people both for virtue 
and happiness. One who is respected by the good attains great pros- 
perity. 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart 
in the same way as the moon with its cool rays pleases the tank with its 
newly blossomed lotuses. 

325-26. One should abandon the company of bad men which is 
terrible like the desert scorched by the summer sun, frightening and 
inhospitable. 

327-28. One should associate rather with snakes whose mouths 
contain poison, and whose facies have been darkened by the smoke of 
fire exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad men. 

’ 329-30. By one who desires good, the bad man should be accorded 
even a better treatinefit than the signs of honour meant for good persons 
who are to be worshipped. 

’ Vurta is thus a practical science prt^scrihlng rules for the maintenance uf 
family. 

^ Having previously described the system of moral education for a king both as the 
head of the State and as a private individual, in II, 205-.*UG Sukracharyya has drawn up a 
syllabus of intellectual training and explained the content of each branch of learning 
with its utility to man. 

• Lines 821-80 contain ordinary precepts about companionship in powerful 

language. 
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331-32. One should always please the world by words that can 
captivate the heart. Even tlie man who gives away wealth in charity 
terrifies the people if he uses harsh words. 

333-34. The wise man, even if he bo oppressed, should not use 
such words by which men feel pain as if pierced at heart, 

335-30. Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 
to enemies. The man who is popular speaks sweet words like the notes 
of the peacock. 

337-38. The voices of the drake red with passion, the cuckoo and 
the i>eacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise 

339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds are 
praiseworthy and prosperous, in short, they are gods in human form. 

* 341-42. There is no such art of subjugation in the three worlds as 
Mercy, Friendship, Charity aiid Sweet words. 

343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by faith 
in them, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals as himself. 

345-46. One should make favourable the seniors by salutations, the 
good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good deeds. 

347-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good be- 
haviour, the wife by love, the servants by ollering distinctions, and 
others by gifts. 

349-50.^ The man who is powerful, intelligent and valorous enjoys 
the earth full of its wealth, and such a king becomes the lord of this world. 

351-53. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour — these are great 
qualifications. The king who has other qualities but not these, though 
he is wealthy, cannot enjoy even a small region, but is soon thrown down 
from his kingdom. 

* 354-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who, 
though small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is powerful. 
He can be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). 

350. Men who are other than kings are not competent to (rule and) 
beautify the earth (land). 

357-58. The earth (land) is the source of all wealth. For this 
earth (land) kings can lay down even their lives. 

359-60. Wealth and life are preserved by men for enjoyment. But 
what avails a man to hav^e wealth and life who lias not protected the land ? 

^ Lines 331-42 contain the rules for regulating one’s speech in an extravagant style. 

It is not size that is the strength of a State. Ihit discipline and able inanage- 
«»enb (as implies) and military elllciciicy are the two principal conditions of 

the importance of a kingdom. 
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361-62. Accmijiilated wealtli can never be sufficient for any amount 
of expenditure. Truly, without perpetual incomes nobody’s, not even 
Kuvera’s, (is sufficient). 

* 363-6i. The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is not 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so [nucli because of his 
ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour. 

* 365-67. That ruler is called a Sainanta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from one lakh up to three lakh 
Karlas is regularly realised. 

’ 368-74. That ruler is called a Mandalika whose annual revenue 
exceeds three lakh kar.^as up to 10 lakhs. The liajd is he whose income 
exceeds 10 lakh kar,^as up to the 20th lakh. The Mah'trajd is he whose 
income reaches to the 50th lakh. The Swardt is he whose income exceeds 
the last up to a crore. Tlie Samvdt is he whoso inooine exceeds a crore 
up to 10 crores The FmU, whose income goes bej^ond that to the 50th 
crore. . The Sdrvahhaama, who is al)ove that and to whom the earth with 
its seven islands is ever bound. 

* 375. The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the people 
getting his revenue as remuneration. His sovereignty, however, is only 
for protection. 

377-78. Those servants who have boon appointed equal with Sd- 
mantas and others are also to bo known as Sdntantas^ ek;^ in succession 
and to be sharers of the royal incoine. 

379-80. Those who have been depriv^'d of the post of tlio Sdmfuitas^ 
etc., but who are iiiaintaimxl by the Mahth^dojas and othei’s at the same 
salary are called U nder-Sdmantas, etc. 


^ Not heredity but personal qualifications constitute the solo tith'. to kingship. 

* ratiSf thus loss than a Hupoc or tola, for a tol.i is eciui valent to 96 ratim. 

So a is a king whose animal r<»voniio in terms of modern Indian Currency 

would be between Jls. 83,893 and Us. 2.50,000 

* The grades of kings according to luodern Indian standard : — 

^r^l^cT between lis. 83,33.3 and 2.50,000 botweon Rs. 4,166,666 and 8,333,3.33 

„ \ 250,000 „ 833,333 „ 8,333,333 „ 83,333,333 

„ „ 833,333 1,666,666 „ „ 83,333,333 „ 416,666,606 

.. .. I,808,«n6 „ 4,188,068 above „ 416,666,660. 

* The king is a muster only in the sense that ho is to protect the pooplc'»i 
interests, and not that he can enjoy any rights and privileges or that ho can trout tlm 
people in any way ho likes. His position is rather that of servitude (^*W.) 

share of national produce, royal income, revenue ; remuneration, 

wages, the revenue-is the salurij the king receives for his services to the people. 
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381-2 The governor of 1(M) Oramas is also called a Sdmanta 
The man who is appointed by a king over 100 Gramas is called a Nri- 
Sdmauta, 

*383-4. The man who is appointed over 10 Gramas is known as 
Ndyaha. The Asdpala is he who enjoj^^s the revenue of Ayiita (10,000) 
Oramas^ also known as Stmrdi. 

385-6. A Grama is that piece of land wliose area is a cros, and whose 
yield is 1,000 silver Kar^a, The half of a Grama is called PalUy the 
half of a Pain is Kumbha. 

387-8. A Grosy according to Prajapati (Brahnin), is 5,000 cubits, 
according to Manu, it is 4,000 cubits. 

389-90. The area of a Cbm*, according to Brahma, is two Grore and 
a half cubits; or 2,500 Parivartanas. 

391-2. An An(f7ila is tlio lengtli of the middle bone of the middle 
finger, 8 Y avodaras by lengtli and 5 by breadth. 

303-4. A Cubit or kara, according to Prajapati, is made up of 24 
angulas. This standard is the best for land measurements, other stand- 
ards are inferior. 

395-6. A Danda is the equivalent of 4 haras (cubits) and also 5 
cubits. TJie Angtila of the kai^i (cubit) for measuring Danda and Laghu 
is 5 yavodaras (and not 8 as above) according to ilauu. 

*397-8. A Do/nda, according to Prajapati, is 708 yavodaras ; accord- 
ing to Manu, 600 yavodaras, 

* Grades of Royal ollicors described in order of income — 

(1) Oflicer with salary equal to the income of a ISamuntn as described in the 

gradation of rulers. 

(2) Independoiit ruler of 100 Gravws. 

Salary same as that of SamaiUa, but post subordinate. 

— Officer who is the head of 100 fTT^Ts, 

Otticor who is the head of 10 

Olficer who is the head Of 10,000 ITRs. 

a — In this number stands for the figure 8, because there are 8 

Vasns in the Universe, and stands for figure 7 because there are seven Rishis. Hence 
the number seems to be 867. 13ut by the rule figures move from the right 

leftwards) the figure 8 will be the first digit, and 7 the third. Hence the number is 768. 
And this according to calculation of Prajapati. Thus 
4 cubits. 

=r 4 X 24 Angulus. 

= 4 X 24 X 8 Yiwodaras = 768 Yavodaras, 

According to Manu's calculation : 

= 5 X 24 X 5 = 600 Yauodarus. 
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390. The Ntvarta?ia, according* to each, is 25 dandas. 

HOO-1. According to Mann, a Nivartana is equivalent to 3,000 
aiigulasy 15,000 yava,% or 125 cubits. 

402-4. According to Prajapati, a Nivartana is equivalent to 19,200 
yavodarati^ 2,400 angnlas, and 100 cubits. 

405-(). According t(^ both systems the area of a Nivartana is 625 
dandas, for on each |iidc are 25 dandas. 

407-8. A t^avivarlava is made u^) of 75,000 angulas according to 
]Manu, (50,000 angulas according to Prajapati. 

409-10. According to Mann, a Parivartana is 3,125 cubits; accord- 
ing to Prajiipati it is 2,500 cubits. 

*111-2. According lo Mann, a Parivartana is 4 lakh yava minus 
lakli ; according to PrajApati, it is 80,000 over 4 lakh yavas. 

413-4. According to Mann, thirty-two Nivartanas would make 
4,000 cubits or 800 dandas. 

’415-0. Jiliuja or one side of a Parivartana is twenty-five dandas. 
The area, thorcfnvc, is an ayuta haras. 

M17. T1 10 Parivartana of cultivated land is four Blmjas, 

1 = 15, 100 ^ 1 of 100 = 12.5,. A is a quarter. 

^ Pai-ivaKaiia (1) = 4 Inkli - | lakh = 400,000—25,000 

== ?i75,00<' yava. 

(2) -- 400,000 I- 80,000 - 480,000 yava. 

'' ErjnivalcMit to ; for the area 10,000 nihits would give as one of its 

sides by .square r^ot 100 eiiblts, or 25 dnudas and this is the nieasuro of a (1. 399). 

* I 25 Danda = 100 cubits. 

4 ^ 400 fubits. 

The dUTicnll y of intorprotri I ion nrisos from Iho fuel lliat a line and an area have been indi- 
cated by the same term without sjn'c-ial <*aro to explain the use. 

— The slandard of measureiueuts in 11. 380-417 : — 



Prajapati. 

Man u. 

Measure. 

(a) 

8 Yavas 

5 Yavas = 

1 Angnla. 


24 Angulas 

24 Angulas = 

1 Cubit. 


4 Cidhts 

5 cubits =s 

1 Danda. 


. 708 ^ avas 

600 Yavas ^ 

1 Danda. 

(b) 

5,000 cubits 
. 5,000 X 5,000 

4,000 cubits 

1 Crosa. 


or 25,000,000 sq. cub. 

16,000,000 sq., cub. 

Area of Crosa. 

(c) 

2,500 Parivartaiias 
. 10,000 sq. cub., 

. 100 cub.^ 


Area of 1 Crosa. 
Area of 1 Parivartana. 
Side of Parivartana. 


* Nivartana = 

Parivartana. (Of. 1. 399 and 1. 416), 
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*418-19. Tlie ruler should always realise his share (revenue) of pro- 
duce from land according to Prajapati’s system ; but in times of danger 
and difficulty, according to Manu’s sj^stem, not otherwise. 

*420. The ruler who extracts his share tlirough cup>idity (/.e., beyond 
his dues) is ruined with his subjects. 

*421-22. One should not give up even an angula of land in such a 
way as to part with rights to it ; may, liowever, give a^way (to persons; for 
their maintenance, but so long as the receiver lives. . 

*423-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the gods, 
for parks and public grounds, and for dwelling Jiouses to tlie peasants. 


Prajapati. 

(d) 25 Daiidas 

.-.25 X 708 Yavas \ 

or 19,200 Yavas ...j 

Again 25 x 4, i.e., 100 CnVjits* 

So also 25 X 4 X 24 Aiiguls \ 
2,400 Angultl ...J 

So also 25x 4 X 24 x S YavasT 
or 19,200 Yavas ... J 

(c) 25 x25S<i. Dandas 

or 625 Sq. Dandas 
625 X 4 
or 2,500 Cubits 
2,600 X 24 Angulas 
or 60,000 Angulas 
60,000, X 8 Yavas 
or 480,000 Yavas 
1 00 Cubits 


(/) 


Munu. 

25 Dandas 
25 X 6 <0 Yavas 

15.000 Yavas 

25 X 5, 125 Cubits 

25 X 5 X 24 Aiiguls 

5.000 Anguls 
25 X 5 X 24 X 5 Yavas 

15.000 Yavas 

\ 25 X 25 Sq. Dandas 

J 625 Sq. Dandas 


...} 

i 




Measure, 
t Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana. 
1 Nivartana. 
L Nivartana. 


62.J X 5 
3,125 Cubits 
I .5,125x21 
75,000 Angulas 

75.000 X 5 Yavas 
.575,300 Yavas 
125 Cnb. 

125 X 32 Cub. 

4.000 Cub. 

40()0 

- — or 800 Dandas 
o 

* Since Manu’s standard is lower than Jb'ajapati’s, revonno re 
the former w^ould be ingher than that on thii lattci-’s sysl.cMu. He 


1 Nivartana. 

j-Artsa of Nivartana. 

\ Area of Puri vartana 
,.J or Nivartana. 

I Area of Pari vartana 
./ or Nivartana. 
i Ar(‘a ofParivartaua 
.J or Nivartana. 

.. 1 Nivartana. 


.} 
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alised according to 
alisation mi Manu’s 


system would, therefore, inllict great hardships on t he subjects. Hence the injunction that 
in ordinary times Prajapati is to bo followed. liut, under evceiilioiial circumstances, when 
there may be a great demand for inonoy the king may uso Manu’s calculation and thus 
practically enhance the rates of payment. In short, 31 aim’s system is to be reserved as a 
safety-valve by way of imposition of a kind ol tax, so to speak, under abnormal coiiilitioiis. 

* This is an advice against arbitrary and exorbitant taxation wJiLch is a groat 
hindrance to the development ol* national resources and hence the cause of political and 
military inefticioncy. 

* Gifts of land with certain restrictions allowed, bub no abandoiiinent of rights on 
ordinary occasions. 

" Land Laws (417-24) 

(1) Land revenue to bo realised ordinarily, according to Prajupati’s standard, 

but under circumstances of financial pressure, to the system of Maiiu. 

( 2 ) Realisation of revenue must never bo arbitrary or exorbitant. 

(3) Rights to land never to bo given up. 

(4) Gifts of land to poor people allowable for life only. 

(6) Various conditions of gifts — 


(i) For gods, (ii) For public walks, (iii) For the residences of peasants 




♦ Nivartana— 
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‘425-28. lu a place that abounds iu various trees, plants and shrubs 
atid is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed with good 
Bources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily provided with 
resources in grasses and woods, that is bestirred by the movements of 
boats up to tlie seas, aiul is not very far from the hills, and that is an 
even-grouuded, picturesque plain, the ruler should build his capital. 

‘iiib-oO. WJiich is to have the beautiful shape of a half inoou or a 
circle, or a square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches, and must 
contain sites for Grdniiis or other divisions. 

^ Tliitj description about tlio points to be noted in the selection of a site for 
wawpft or capital contains a iiiagnillcont account of the ideals of material existence 
that, according to •SukracJiaryya, should bo present in the mind of the ruler of a State, and 
gives an idea oi‘ the standar4l of perfection iu secular and earthly life that the ancient 
Hindus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could coiicoive for the happiness and 
well-being of man. 

*&C., tluj place must bo well-wooded. The climatological and economic 
icnportance of forests and the evils of defortistisation have been receiving suiUcient 
recognition iu modern times 

&c.,— the province in which the capital is to bo built up must bo rich iu 
games and abound with tin*. i*esources of the animal world. 

Jteforriiig to the agricultural oi>portunities of the country. There must 
be a splendid network of rivers and waterways intersecting it. 

— For fodder and fuel. 

There are 3 points to bo noted hero. In the first place, comm uiiicat ion 
with the sea is necessary ; secondly, the use ofboats ; thirdly, the place must bo 91^ 
i.c., agitated or bestirred and moved by the arrivals and departures of the vessels,— 
referring to the great number of plying ami active boats and the bustle of brisk com- 
mercial life. 

The proximity of (he sea to the capital city, or at any rate, the importance of keep- 
ing communication with it, was recognised by the ancient Jiomans also in tho matter 
of a site for their “ city of seven hills,” Tli»^y selected a place vvhieh wa.s “near to, yet 
far from, the sea and uuieli of tlni importance of Uoiuo was ascribed to this condition, 

Tho hills also must be near— referring to the mineral and other resources 
peculiar to them which must be within easy reach of tJio capital, a plain. 

According to .'^ukracharyya the hills must bo near but not include the capital which is 
to be a part of the plains. 

The chief city, as described above, must haves tho advantages of the hills, plains and 
seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral resources of the country, and be a 
centre of iiuick commercial activity. This account, even if it be considered to be ideal 
likely to be realised in tho land of “ Nowhere " does certainly anticipate, like the Uto}M 
of Sir Thomas More, some of tlio important principles followed in the constraction ‘»f 
modern capital cities. 

^ Having given an account of tho province tho author describes tho shape and 

boundaries and suggests the size of the capital city. Whatever bo tho shape, 

semi-circular, circular or square, it must bo beautiful. Beauty is ne ver los t sight of. So 
also the province iu which it is to be situated has been described, to be or picturesque 
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‘ 431-3. Which is to have the Sabha or Council Buildings in the 
centre, must ever be provided witli wells, tanks and pools, wliicli is to be 
furnished wit.li four gates in the four directions, and which is to have 
good roads and parks in rows, and well constructed taverns, temples 
and serais for travellers. 

4e^4. Having built (such a capital), the king, well protected, should 
live there with his subjects. 

^435-7. The palace is to be in the midst of the (Council Buildings 
must have stables for elephants, horses and (tattle, is to be well adorned 
with spacious tanks, wells and water-pumps, is to have sides of equal length 
in all directions and to be high southwards and low northwards. 


walls. ditches. The capital must bo well protected and sclf-siitliciont. 

This has been the ideal of all Indian eities in ancient and mediaeval times. No town 
is inontionod without its walls and ditches. 

must have within it space for the laying out o[ Grdnuis, PulliSf 

Kumblum, etc. A tlocs not mean what is implied by a modern village. It is a techni- 
cal term for a locality with certain dehnite measurements. Its area, as delined above, 
is 25,000,000 sq, cubits, that of a cron, which is something above 2 niodcrn .sq. miles. 

The Ordnias, &c., must mean here the wards, districts and divisions into which a 
capital city is divided, •v.ukracharyya’s capital must bo big enough to contain several such 
divisions. 

^ Those lines contain an ac*coimt of the internal arrangoments of the town. 

TJio scone of politi(?al activity must bo easily accessible to all, hence to be 
located in the central position. 

ITT Provision for drinking water must bo adequate. 

*n*T etc.,— describing not only the means of communication and the ])1aces of public 
resort andaiiius( 5 inonts, Init suggiwtiiig by the word (lines or rows), the great extent 

and area of the city. Tliero must ))e many roads ; and these arc to Ixi parallel to one an- 
other both in the straight and transverse lines. And as the parks also must bo laid out 
in rows and nece.ssarily many in number, the implication is that the city is very large 
and populous. Valraiki in his account of Ayodhya under King Dasaratha, has described 
such rows of roads intersecting one another at right angles. Sir Thomas More’s ideal 
description of the roads in UtopiiL does not surpass those accounts. 

^ As the ^f is so centrally situated with regard to the i)coplo of the capital, 
so the is to be centrally situated with regard to the 

itirf^_The stables must not bo outside the palace. -The cows arc of daily 
service to the Hindu family and hence must bo within the palace compounds, The 

palace must have its own tanks and pools and bo a solf-sulUciout unit in the supply of 
water for baths and drinks. 

^51215^— Mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts and other devices for raising and 
distributing water, or otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental tricks. 

palace is to be a uniformly built structure, all its sides being of the 
same dimension, but its shape is not given here. 
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*438-9 The palace is to have many and odd number of sides except- 
ing the ordinary buildings. For ordinary buildings, unless they form a 
square among themselves, do not look well. 

*440-1. The palace is to have walls guarded by sentinels equipped 
with arms and weapons and defended by strong machines, should have 
three court-yards and four beautiful gates in four directions. 

''442-3. The palace is to be watched both during day and at night 
by four, five or six well-armed guards placed in each court-yard and acting 
in rotation every ydma (i.e., 3 hours). 

^444. The king should furnish the palace with various houses, tents, 
rooms and halls. 

*445-0. Towards the east, the king should have houses for the wash- 
ing and cleaning of clothes and other things, for baths and for worship, 
and for dining and cooking. 

*447 -9. For sleep and entertainments, for drinking as well as 
weeping, for grains and grindstoiies, for servants and maids, as well as for 
committing nuisances, liouse)s shoidd be built in order towards the south. 

’450. Houses should be built towards the west For cows, deer, 
camels, elephants and other animals. 

^ For ordinary purpo-sos si .sqiiaro slionld he fonuod by four houses, two on each 
side, so that one may face the other in each direction. Hut this sort of is not to 

be the plan for the construction of the royal residence. It is not to bo an ordinary IJf s yf 
and should bo have many sides and be have odd niinibor of arms, i.c., 3 

6, 7, &c. The .sha[)e of the palace thus seems to he that of a “ regular ” pentagon 
or septa gon. 

The construction here is confused. 

— Tne royal residence should have inachiiiery for protecting it from 

enemies. 

^ Arraugomonts for defence of the palace : 

(1) Walls with sentinels. 

(2) Guards in each court-yard. Watclimon to work both during day and night 
each for 3 hours. 

— f.e., those who havo to work for a xjami or the 8th part of a day. 

— i.c., rotating, by those who work in turn or succession. 

^ These rooms are mentioned below with the special purposes for which each 
is intended. 

^ So the eastern houses or rooms are set apart for the supply of the primary 
necessaries of life. 

• It is difUcult to find what is the propriety of setting apart these southern 
buildings for the purposes mentiouod above. In 11, 43^^-37 the southern side has been 
described as higher than the northern. Perhaps the former is meant for private and 
domestic purpo.ses, the latter for public and political, cf. 11. 451-58 below. 

There are to be separate rooms for drinking and weeping also. Drinking was, in 
facti a recognised practice among the kings. 

' So the whole western side is reserved for the cattle. 
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*451-3. The northern rof'ins are built strong and beautiful for 
chariots, horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watolimen, for clothes and 
provisions, as well as for the study of the branches of learning. 

•454. Or the king may build tliese houses according to his will. 

*455. The king sliould build the court house and the museum to 

the north of the palace. ^ 

^456-7. The Iieight of the wall of a room is to be one-fifth more than 
its lengtli. The wall is to bo wide to the extent of one-sixth of the room. 

•458. The above is the measure for a lunise of one floor, for (liouses 
of) more (tlian one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-fiO. One shoidd separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house 
is to hav’e three, five or seven rooms. 

461-2. The house is to be broken at eight places for doors. Two doors in 
each of the four sides are elTicacious in giving wealth and children to men. (?) 

463-4. The doors must he plactnl there, and not anywhere else, 
but windows in each room may be placed according to one’s liking. 

<*465-6. One should not have a door just obstructed by the door of 
another’s house, or a tree, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand, or a well. 

467. Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of a palace or 
a temple. (?) 

^ Tt is easy to iiu<tor.stan(l wliy all those houses are to he strong, well built and 
well proteettui I They are to l»o of c^oiistant use to tluMn, and some of them are the 

stores and maga/.ines. And iho noeossity for making them or magnificent 

arises from the fact that those being signs and indioations of the ruler’s wealth and 
)) 0 ,situm are likely to bo visited by friends, guests and sight-seors. The other houses 
need not be so well decorated and boaiitifnl as they are for private inirposes and hence 
not worth visiting. 

Tho peculiarity in this account is that it mentions not only the school-room, the 
temple, the gymnasium, tho store-liouso and tho magazine but also almost all such 
buildings as may bo necessary to men for the ordinary affairs of life. 

^ This statement giving the king an option to follow any order seems to 
iiidicato that the philo.sophor's own pre.scriiitioiis as bo the selection of the sides for 
the various buildings are based on logical principles regarding health or convenience. 

* Having in 11. 435-55 described the palace, tho author suggests the site of other 
buildings, but mentions only two. 

a r www r— Halt of Arts, a workshop or a museum. 

* Here is a hit of civil engineering, 

1^— Wall, ft^ETIT-Length. 

Height, room. 

Height of the wall ~ li of tho length. 

Width* of the wall = J of the interior of the room. 

• ^aW—floor. 

• The difficulties arising frow having these things just in the front of a dopr 
naay be easily imagine^, 
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The floor of the room is to be wade one-fourth of the height. 
But others say that in the cases of jpaJaces and temples it should be one- 
' half. 

470. Tlie window also must not be obstructed by another man’s 
window. 

*471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the 
extent of half of the length. So that water falling on it may go down 
easily. 

473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the room. 

*474-75. The wall of the town is to be uniform in depth 
and should have its foundation to the extent of one-half of its height or 
one-third of its height and have its widtli one-half of its height. 

*470. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped aci'oss 
by robbers. 

*477. The wall is to be always guarded by watchmen each for three 
hours and to be provided with guns. 

®478-9. The wall should have many strong shrubs and have a sys- 
tem of well-built windows, and if a hill is not hard by, should have a 
pratiprakara or a second wall but less than itself in height. 

480-1 1.^hence the ditch is to be constructed, having its widtli 
double the depth, not very near the rampart, and fiaving plenty of 
water. 

floor. 

Sukracharyya’s civil onginoorinf^ : 

Floor — i the lieif^ht of ordinary rooms. 

— \ the hoif^ht of palaco.s and fnandujxts. 

* — roof. tiles. 

— High in the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof is well known. 

* A technical term for the wall of a city or a fort not the walls of ordinary 
rooms or buildings. 

Foundation depth, iiiiifonn in depth width or breadth. 

The following is tho measurement suggested : Depth of foundation » J the height, 
or i the height. 

Width of wall — I the height. 

* The height of the wall has rcfcroiico to the activities of dacoits, a practical 
suggestion. 

* -Guna. 

* All these are conditions for strengthening the wall. 

snOTeft— system or row. Windows through w^hich the outside could bo observed 
and missiles thrown without much injury to the life and property from the woapons of the 
enemies. 

fffH*n«RnC--The erection of a second wall but less high is necessary where the 

main w|kU hM not the advantage of protection by a hilh 
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'482-3. It is not good for a king to live in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficient in the art of warfare and unprovided with the 
secret iristruinents and preparations. Such a life {i.e., without military 
men and provisions) is for capture (of the king). 

484-5. The Council House is to be constructed by the king beautiful 
and strong and divided into tlirce, live or seven rooms. 

*486-8. The northern and southern sides are to be long, twice or 
thrice the eastern and western sides according to liking and the house 
may be built with one floor or two floors or tliree floors, and having tents 
as houses on the top.# 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each rooln on all 

sides. 

*490. The Avidth of the central room is to be double that of the 
side rooms. 

491-2. The height of the hall is to be onc-rifth more than its width 
or is to be equal to it. 

403(?). 'khe floor as Avell as roof of the rooms arc also to be 
constructed. 

494. The two side looms have each t'vo floors hut the eoutral 
the hall) is to ho of one floor. 

495. The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice having good 
rooms Avithin separate i)illar.s and accessible by all routes, 

*490-8. The Council House is to he furnished Avilh instruments for 
throAving water upwards, musical iiistrunients, instruments for distri- 
buting air and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. Such a (.\ 3 uncil House is for tJie deliberations of proposals and 
consideration of problems. 

5U0-1. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council 
and officers should be built separately to the north or east. 

502-3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the north and 
200 cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments are to 
be laid out. 

504-5. The wise king should provide for the houses of the people 
in order of wealth and birth near his palace iii all directions. 

^ provisions, necessary preparations. 

Tents. 

* The Hall is to have twice the space of the other rooms. 

^ Pumps, fans and clocks are referred to here. 

5 
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'506-12. The following are to be stationed in the order in- 
dicated below : first the lower officers and servants, then the coramandei% 
then the infantry, then tlie cavalry, then the men of horse, men with ele- 
phants, attendants of elei)hants, then the guns and ordnances, then the 
mares, then the bodyguards and aid-de-camps, then the foresters. 

513. Then the serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. 

514-5. The rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and in a row, 
and may face the north or east. 

*516. In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed accord- 
ing to the classes of commodities. 

517(?)- Oji both sides of the road houses to be arranged according 
to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

®518. In this way the king should plan both the town and the 
grama. 

519. lidjamavgas are to be constructed from the palace in all 
directiojis. 

520. The best Rajamarga should be thirty cubits wide, the average 
twenty cubits and the worst iiften cubits only. 

522. These liajanidrgas are both in towns and villages and used 
for tlie conveyance of marketable commodities. 

523. Tiic yadga or footpatJi is three cubits wide, the beetlii is 5 
cubits and the mdrga is 10 cubits whether in town or village. 

525. These ways the yadya^ beeilti aiid mdrga) should emanate 
from the centre of tlie grama towards the cast, west, north and south. 

526(?;. The king should lay out many roads according to the num- 
ber of towns. 

—cavalry, personal guards. 

1 of the same class, uniform, market place, stall for coui- 

modilies, mass, multitude. 

* Town. 

jBegiuiiing vvilii the capital the author has described the palace, the council, Mio 
dwelling houses of soldiers, ollicers and the people generally, the serais for travellers 
with many ctails as to their sites, measiiremeiits and internal arrangements. The whole 
gives a very vivid picture oi the sociu-eeuiiomic aspects of town and country life among 
the ancient Hindus. To make the id c turn complete, Sukracharyya now proceeds to 
describe liie I’oads and the means of couimuni cation generally. 
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*527. But he should not construct either a heethi or a padya in 
the capital. 

528-9. In a forest of six yojanas {i.e., forty-ei^?ht miles) the best Rdja- 
mh^gais, to be constructed ; in tlie middle, the average, and between the 
two, the worst ? 

530. In each grama there should be roads of 10 cubits. 

531. The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (i.e., 
high in the middle) and provided with bridges. 

*582. And tlie road should bo provided with drains on both sides 
for the passage of water. 

533-4. All lionsos musk have their faces doors) on the Raja- 
marga ; and at their backs tliere should bo hcetkis and places for com- 
mitting nuisance. 

535. The houses should be arranged in two rows. 

*536-7. The king should have the roads repaired every year with 
gravels by men who have been sue^l against or imprisoned. 

538-9. Between every two gramas a serai is to be built. It is 
to be daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of gramas. 

540. The master of the serai is to ask the following question of 
the travellers coming to it : 

^541-3. Wlience are you coming and why ? Whither are you going? 
Speak truly. Are you or are you not with attendants? Have you any arms 
in your possession and have 3^011 any convc 3 'ances with 3^011 ? What is 3 ’’our 
caste ? What are your fainikv and name ? Where is 3 ^ 0111 - permanent 
residence ? 

' Thus grtmuis may have — ’ (1) PadijUj {2) Bccthi, (3) MdnjUy (4) lidjamdrtja. 

Capitals, cities and towns may havt^— (1) HOjumdvga^ (2) Mdnja. 

Definitions: Rdjamdrga—{\) 30 cubits wide 
(ii) 20 cubits „ 

(iii) 15 cubits „ 

Mdrga—10 cubits „ 

Beethi — 5 cubits „ 

Padya— 3 cubits „ 

* The characteristics of i*oads are highly sciontifle, 

* This account of the spacious voa«Ls and principles of their construction indicates 
a high standard of hygienic perfoction and regard for Uio comforts and conveniences 
of life. These descriptions of the town, dwelling-houses, roads, &c., arc suflicient 
evidences to prove that the ancient Hindus were not transcendental philosophers 
solely but knew how to enjoy life and use their intelligence t o make it worth living and 
that material civilisation was not less highly developed than spiritual. 

* Some of these questions may have some political significance besides being 
*nere queries to know details about the travellers. Undcsirc^ble persons may thus bo 

arrested, 
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*544-5. Asking these questions tJie niastor of the rest-lious6 should 
note them down and in the evening having taken away the traveller’s arms 
should advise him “ Take sleep carefully. ’* 

546-7. TTaving counted the number of men in the house and shut 
its gate, he should have it watched by the guards working for three hours 
each, and awaken the jnen in the morning. 

*548-9. He should give back the arms, count the men and then let 
them off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boundary line. 

550. The king living in the capital city should discharge his daily 
duties. 

551‘4. Having got up in the last ydnta lie should for two muhilrtas 
studjMhe following points : — How much is the fixed income and how 
much the certain expenditure? How much has been used out of the 
things and materials in tlie Treasury? What is the remainder after tlie 
transactions from the fixed Income and Expenditure ? 

555-0. Then ascertaining from tlio record as well as by personal 
knowledge as to the amount expected to be spent to-day ho should bring 
the articles out of the Treasury . 

557. Tlicn for one mnhurta the clearing of bowels and bathing are 
prescribed, 

558-9. He should take two mahdrtas in prayers, study and cliarity, 
and one iniiliurla at dawn in exercises over eU'phauts, horses and carriages. 

560. He shguld pass one muliAvta in giving away prizes. 


The fact that tlioro slionid ho such i*ost-li<)ii.s(*s hotwoon the (jrdnuifi is itseJf an indica- 
tion of the considcra])lo rtovolopinoiit of social life* and tho high .sense of duty towards 
strangers and guests. And tho natun' of tho queries as well as tho principles of adminis- 
tration of those leave no deuht, as to the *>rgan1sing eapacity and administrativo 

ability of the ancient flindns. Evini if such complex regnliitions for their administration 
arc considered to bo the products of the. philosoplier’s brain he must be credited with a 
good amount of poliiical wisdom and a sound knowdedgo of the art of good and strong 
government. 

* Tho record koiitbytho would thus be a very good statistics of infor- 

mation about merchants, mercliandise, hermits, tourists, strangers, guests, their perma- 
nent addresses, position in society and the mission of their journeys. Those registers 
might be valuable materials for tho construction of a history of some of tho inojt 
vital aspects of Indian socio-political life. 

* Tho account is rather iiicomploto because^ nothing is mentioned about tlio 
meals the travellers take during tlics night. As described above, the post-houses aro 
meant to bo used only during the night and seem to he more like police stations than 
anything else. The wholes method of supcriiitendonco and administration points em- 
phatically to this. 
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561-2. He should spend four muhnrtas over writing orders, toge- 
tlior with estimates of income aiul exjjenditure about grains, clothes, gold, 
jewels, and soldiers. 

563. Tie should peaot^fully take his meals with kitli and kin for 
one mulidvLa, 

564. He should observe old and jiew tilings for one imih'f1.rta. 

565-6. Then he slionld spend two mnhurtaR over matters explained 
by Chief .histices and olllcers ; and the same pcn iod in liunling and gam- 
bling. 

567-6. He should speml one viuhnrta over the military exercises 
of the regiments, then one iniiliurla in evening prayers, one miihurta in 
dinner, two muluirtuN in hearing informations given by the secret spies, 
and eight midiiirtafi in sk*ep. 

570. Hap])iness increases to the king who works in this way. 

*571-2. Dividing the day and night thus into thirty miihurlas he 
should pass the time, but never waste it in enjoying women and drink- 
ing. • 

•573-4. The work done at the time appointed for it is certain (to 
produce good results). 33ius rains in time give rise to phmty, but other- 
wise are liighl}’ injui’ious. 

' 30 ^ -^21 hours. 

Tlui following is iJio king’s time-table and routine of daily work : — 

2 Studying the Jiudget, 

1 „ — Lavatory and Bath, 

2 „ -- Uoligious performances. 

1 „ — Exercises, physical. 

I „ — Distribution of prizes. 

4 „ — Busino.ss with the chief of granaries, 

I — Dinner and rest. 

1 „ —Study of old and new. 

2 „ —Consultation with Justices, 

2 „ —Hunting, &c. 

1 „ — Parade of troops. 

1 „ — ‘Evening Services, 

1 „ — Supper. 

2 „ — Business with spies. 

8 „ — Sloop. 

30 Mnhurtas, 

^ A commonplace lesson on the advantages of keeping to time, illustrated by 
an analogy with one of the most characteristic physical and economic features 
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^575-7. The king adept in the use of kind words and proficient in 
the rules of morality and etiquette should have the offices of work 
guarded on all sides and without cease by four, five or six excellent 
watchmen well trained in the use of arms and weapons. 

578. The daily affairs of those places he should hear through the 
head clerks (chief officers). 

579. He should rotate the watchmen every day. 

•580. 'J'he out-post should be built by the police at the mouth or 
end of the lino of houses. 

’581 . Tlio king sJiould hear reports of their work from them who 
are to be maintained by wages raised from the householders. 

‘*582-3. The sentinel should oarefull}’' examine those who go out 
of tlie grama and those who come into it and let them out after thej^ have 
paid some security. 

“584. But those vvlio arc of known, r.^., illustrious deeds and 
character he should allow Avithout consideration. 

“585-6. kbr the iDrevention of thieves and bad characters the watch- 
men sljouhJ at night visit tlie heethis every half yama hour and a 
half). 

’587. 'rhe following laws arc to be always j)7'om!dgated by the king 
among his subjects ; 


1 on all sides, having no night or end, /.e„ permanently, ^fifliondi ng, 
bowing, etiquette, &c. 

Police stations, out-posts of sentinels. 

3 The police is to be paid out of taxes collected from the people for whom 
it has been stationed. An application of the principle of local taxation for local 
purposes. 

* «?WS Security. The administration of the village police as well as the superintend- 
ence of rest-houses for travellers indicate the vast and intricate system of public 
espionage that was in force. Besides, there was the Secret Service Department. 

‘Searching inquiries about strangers and ordinary men necessary. But men of 
name and fame should not bo made to submit to this Criminal Tiivestigation . There was 
thus room for judicious discretion. 

‘ 'rfc’f Rounds of the sentinels. 

’ Having described the village police the author is going to give an account of some 
of the social, moral, sumptuary and other laws that the kin^ should pass for the guidance 
of his subjects. 
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>588-9. Towards the slaves and servants, towards tlie wife and 
children or towards the disciple no one obeying my command should be 
harsh and cruel in words. 

*590-2. ? Falsehoods must not be practised by anyone with regard 
to the system and standard of weights and measurements, currency, 
extracts, some kinds of metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, oil, ground sub- 
stances and other things. 

®/)93. Nor must writings (or statements) be forced, bribes be accept- 
ed, or the interests of the master consciously damaged. 

'‘595-0. You should never keep screened, i.c., give protection to, 
men of wicked activities, thieves, bad characters, mali(.*ious and offensive 
persons, as well as other wrong-doers. 

^ This is a law enjoining kind treatment of inferiors hy superiors, cjj., the em- 
ployees by the employer, the servant by the masttn*, the wife by I he Jiusband, the sons 
by the father, and the pupils by thci Guru. Throe classes of social and domestic relations 
arc mentioned here : 1) Service, (2) The Family, (#)) The Scliool. And as in each ease 

(be head is a single individual like the patriarch and likely lo be tyrannical, the inn 
portaiice of kind words and gentle treatment cannol, beioverostimatod. These, however, 
are not loft to the individual's own souse of humanity and justice. The Stale itself, 
according to Sukracharyya, should issue doliiiitc decrees. 

By those who live under iny jurisdiction or commands. 

^ Weights and measures, system, ’lUf standard, coins, fats, TO 

falsehood, deceit, c.(7., adulteration in some cases, coiiiilorfeiiing in ol hers. 

^^ikracharyya’s comprehon.sive view grasps almost all the economic transactions 
which are liable to the practice of dishonesty and deceit, and which it lias l>eon the 
function of tho .Society and the State to guard against on hygienic, economic, moral 
and political grounds in all times aiul ages. 

Here, again* as in the above cases of social and domestic relations, .".ukracharyya 
<locs not advt)cate the jiolicy of Laissc:: /nirc. The State should come forward and inter- 
vciH' and protect the society from the dangers of fooil adulteration, false and counter- 
feit coins, iinseieiiti lie medicinal extracts and other preparations as well as t he passing 
olT of base metals for genuine and high class things. The following are t he five classes 
of commodities regarding which such crimes are likely to be perpetrated ; - 

(1) Weights and measures (2) Coins (3) Medicines (4) Metals (5) Food substances. 

^ These are more or less ailmiiiistrative and political regulations di lie rent from 
the above which are mainly of social and ecoiioniie nature. 

Just as tlic master has been ordered to bo kind and lenient towards 
his employees, so the employees are here commanded not to forget or wilfully damage and 
consciously injure the interests of their masters. 

* TOtiirq hidden, screened. It is the duty of tho people not only not to commit 
those wrongs, but also to hand over to tho police, or otherwise disclose to the State 
Ihc existence of the men who are in any way undesirable to the society and tho king- 
dom. The whole society is thus enjoined to be an active information-and-vigilaiico-com- 
tnittee and an association for public safety. 
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' 597-8. Insult and jokes should nerer be dealt out towards the 
parents and other respectable seniors, as well as towai'ds the men of 
learning and virtuous character. 

* ^)^)^)-600. Discord must never be created between husband and 
wife, master and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and pupil, as well 
as between fatljer and sons. 

® 601-2. You must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, bound- 
aries or place liindrances to the use of re]i/[>ious liouaes, temples and roads, 
nor must you check (the inm^ements of) the poor, the blind and the 
deformed . 

^ 603-8. Without the permission of the king the following things 
are not to be done the subjects : — gambling, drinking, hunting, use 

Hero, as in other injunctions, .Suknicharyya displays tho highest political wisdom 
and the keenest insight into the principles of strong and good government. All those 
are based on tho principle that the security of tho State depends not on the passive 
virtue of obedion<*e to t lie laws promulgated by it bill; on the active co-operation of tho 
peoi)le with it in carrying these laws into effect. Sukracharyya’s political system has many 
points which have anticipated the latest principles of good administration and which have 
yot to bo realised by modern States. 

^ Thes<? are rules regulating conduct towards superiors in ago, /ntelligence 
and character, and supplonient l-bosc discussed above regarding tho treatment of inferiors 
by superiors. TIic' king, according to Sukraniti, has to enjoin the duties of the son, the 
disciples and tho people generally, because as the bead of the State ho is also the b(*ad 
of the society and hence the guardian of religion and morality - a principle recognised 
in all monarchies. 

^ This is a further law of the State regarding social and moral interests of 
tho people. Tho greatest of all dangers to social peace and political soenrity is tho 
existence of conflicts, disniiions. rivalry and party spirsl. Tin; bond of civil .so(?i»‘ty 
is torn asunder w'hen f lio moral ridations arc disfnrbed. Hence the greatest political 
offender and t he most criminal siniu?r is lie wlio by liis conduct promotes the bre;n*Ji 
between those wdio should normally live in amity and ])e.ace. And Snkraniti provides 
against such offences hy the .socio-political decree i.ssned by tho king, 

3 This is a law previmting undue use or abuse of tlie public places and oilier 
works of iiublic utility, and as such indicates, in the llrst place, the highly complex 
administrative organisation to be follow'ed by the king, and secondly, the vast nuinber 
of such temiiles and ]>arks, wells and road.s scattered throughout tho kingdom that 
necessitated the passing of a .separate law or at any rate their consideration as an 
important item of the piihlic interests of the State. The rule regarding tho disabled and 
the unfortunates is purely humanitarian. 

* Here is a mention of all those practices and professions which for public 
safety, social peace and future interests of the parties concerned should be endorsed 
by the State, and receive a royal patent, charter or license to testify to their bona ji<ic 
character. In all those eases the State, according to Sukraniti, must interfere oven 
on the i)riiiciple of “ individualistic minimuni However highly philo.sophers and theorist s 
might praise the principles of lot-alone and non-intervention in social affairs, statesmen 
and pillars of States have uniformly adopted in practice tho principles of socialistic 
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of arras, sales and purchases of cows, elephants, liorsea, camels, buffaloes, 
men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift, 
or loan, and medical practice. 

* 609‘12. Nor should you ever do the following things : — Serious 
cursing, acceptance of pledges, promulgation of new social rules, defama- 
tion of castes, receipt of unowned and lost goods, disclosure of State 
secrets, and discussion about the king’s demerits. 

• 013-f5. So also you must never even in mind commit the following 
actions: — Forsaking your own religion, untruth, adultery, perjury, forgery, 

interforenco, and been compelled to enlarge the functions of their Slates even against 
thoir own abstract conceptions. The hoary JSukracharyya and the modern Sidgwick 
are here on a common ground. 

*5^ — Gambling, all those plays on which money wagers are staked. Interests of 
public safety require that there should be a limit to these practices. Ht.*nce the necessity 
of royal licenses. 

— Drinking is also to be controlled by some such law as penalises the 
purchase or possession of more than a fixed quantity. — preparation of wines 

ill breweries and distilleries has also to be Ucensod. 

— There are Game Laws in every civilised State. Tlie preservation of games 
and the preservation of forests Jiave become in these days the acctjpted principles of 
scientific administration. Hence sportsmen must carry licenses. 

— These deeds must receive royal sanction, for the agreements or contracts 
might contain some inhuman or immoral or illegal items, and hence have to bo registered 
ill order that they may bo valid. 

“Licences to medical practitioners' and druggists and chemists. 

In reading an account of these laws oikj .seems to be skipping over the pag*^s of the 
penal and criminal codes of modern Stal.t's. These and other regulations point to the 
remarkably analytical study of legal and juiistic problems and the highly developed 
system of jurisprudence. 

— Unlicensed arming is prohibited. 

The following are the classes of licensable affairs : — 

(1) Gambling, (2) Drinking, (a) Distillation, (4) Sports, (5) Arming, (6) Trade 
in-~(ri) Cattle, (h) Men, (c) Land, (d) Metals, (c) Spirituous liquors, (/) Poisons, 
(7) Deeds of contracts regarding— (ii) Sales, (h) Gifts, (f) Loans, (8) Medical Profession. 

Trade in men, sales and purchases of slaves are referred to as one of the 
licensable affairs. 

* - The specially noteworthy rules in this sornewliat miscellaneous regulation 
are about or new social regulations, and or defamation of castes. 

H seems that no new custom or broach of the existing system was allowed to the 
people except through royal assemt. And porhap.s it was an offence to speak ill of the 
lower castes. 

^ False, ^ffiraRWr Bribes (hidden receipts). These linos may bo regarded 

as forming something like a Hindu Decalogue or the Ton Commandnionts of the Hindus ; 

(1) Thou must not forsake your own duty in life, 

(2) Thou must not tell lies. 
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secret acceptance of gifts, realisation of more tlian the fixed revenue, 
thieving, violence and enterprise against the master. 

' 017-18. You sliould never commit violence (or aggression; on any- 
body in tlie matter of remuneration, duties or revenues by increasing 
them through sleight or strength. 

“ 619. All measurements have been definitely fixed and ascertained 
by the king. 

020. All the subjects slioultl try to be qualified in the performance 
of meritorious actions. 

621. When a violence has been committed the aggressor must be 
caught and handed over (to the State). 

■* 622. Those who have let out bulls and other animals (after religi- 
ous observances) must keep them within proper control. 

* 623-24. I will surely destroy by severe punishment those offenders 
who after hearing these my decrees would act contrary to them. 

(3) Thou must not commit adultery. 

(4) Thou must not bear false witness. 

(5) Thou must not forge. 

(6) Thou must not acce))t bribes. 

(7) Thou must not extort more than what is due unto you. 

(8) Thou must not steal. 

(9) Thou must not oppress (or commit violence). 

(10) Thou must not rebel (or commit porlhly), 

WukraTiiti is as much a text-book of Ethics as of I'olitical Science. 

—aggression, 5^- dutios, rates, taxes. This law prohibits exactions and 
undue eiihaucomonts of pjiynionts from the master in the shape of increased wages or 

salary, from the iiujpchants in tlie shape of augmented excise and customs, and from the 

subjects in the shape of exorbitant revenues. Kales in all these cases must not be in- 
creased by threats of physical violence or by crafts of diplomacy. 

^ -Standard of measurement for lands. 

Unit of measurement for lictuids. 

*Tpr~-Uiiit of measurement for grains. 

Ascertain ed and fixed. 

Realisations should be made in the above cases according to the fixed rates in tho 
schedules published by tho State. 

3 These animals must not he allowed to destroy public property or otherwise 
damage the peoples’ interests. 

This is a peculiar Hindu custom. the consecration of bulls and other 

animals to the gods. Rut the State enjoins lhat those who would observe this socio- 
religinus custom must be r< sponsible for the movements of the animals in the interests of 
the society at large. 

Herd comes the legal sanction of tho social, economic, moral and political 
duties onnmerated above. A careful study of the functions of the State as suggested 
by the promulgation of tliese laws would lead to the conviction that tho Hindus were 
not only a nation of dreamers and philosophers, but wore practical men who understood 
their secular aud temporal interests as kcenljr and knew how to protect and develop 
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^ 625-6. The king should always inform the subjects of those laws 
by the State drum and also place them in esplanades as written notices. 

627-8. To the wicked people as well as to the enemies the king 
should ever be ready with punishments. The subjects are to be pro- 
tected by the king according to Niti. 

• 629-30. For the convenience of travellers the king should protect 
the roads. And those who are oppressors of travellers must be very 
carefully repressed. 

* 631-5. The heads of the gramas are to receive one-twelfth of the 
income from the grama. The army is to be maintained by three 

JS. 

them as wisely as any other nation that has conlributeU to the material civilisation of 
humanity. Comparing the political theories and practices among the Hindus with those 
obtaining among other nations that have risen to the height of political consciousness and 
have in any considerable degree wielded the machinery called the State, one is forced to 
hold that, after all, the test of political wisdom and statesmanship is in the capacity to 
promote the interests of man and devise ways and means for their furtherance, that there 
is great truth in the couplet — 

“ For forms of government let fools contest 
Whatever is best administered is best.” 

It is an error to suppose that the Hindus were a “ pro-political ” and “ pre-economic’* 
people or even that they were an essentially non-political or non-economie race. 1‘oliti- 
cal insight, the study of puldic interests, solicitations for material prosperity and discus- 
sions about the common weal must have been integral features of Hindu national life in 
order that it might evolve such conceptions of order and notions of political organisation 
as we have been describing here. 

^ In order to prevent the possibility of the pleading of ignorance of laws the 
greatest publicity has to bo given to them. Two means aro suggested — U) The 
beating of the State drum to announce the royal orders and (2) The Proclamations 
written down and stuck as posters in public places such as squares, the crossings of 
streets, &c. 

^ Hoads must always be maintained in good condition and free from the aggression 
of robbers and cheats. The purpose is also meiitioiiod— t.c., for the convenience 
of travellers and passengers. 

• Hlx divisions of the annual expenditure arc here suggested. The appropriations 
of the income to several purposes aro to Ije in the following proportion ; — 


Ordrmpa 

... A 

of the income. 

Army 

... jjs 

99 

Charity 

... sSr 

99 

People 

... 24 

99 

Officers 

A 

99 

Personal 

... 

99 


Six items of expen- or i of the income, 

diture 

The annual deposit of the surplus is therefore to bo J of the income* 
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(sucli parts), charity (to he done to the extent of) half (of such a part), 
the people are to be entertained) with half (of such a part), the officers 
(are to be paid) with half (of such a part), personal expenditure (to be 
met) out of half (of such a part). And the treasury is to be saved by 
the remainder, liy dividing the income into six such divisions the king 
should yearly incur expenditure. 

t)3t). This rule is meant for and should be observed by rulers like 
Sthnanta and above, not by inferiors. 

637-8. There should be no inactivity in the preservation of acquir- 
ed kingdoms, fame, celebrity, wealth and qualifications, and also in win- 
ning these from others. 

* 63l)-^i. l-hie should always bo very mindful about acquisition and 
preservation, and never abandon heroism, scholarship, plain speaking, and 
philanthropy. The king (should be mindful) about strength, prowess and 
daily preparation for war. 

64:2-3. That man is a Silva who, giving up fear for Ins own life, 
can securely light in battles for his own interest or for the cause of 
his master. 

* 64:1-5. That man is a Pai,i<}it who can accept without partiality 
even the well spoken words of a child, and practises tlie truths of religion. 

^ 646-7. The mau who oven in the presence of a king can fearlessly 
speaK oui his demerits and never praises tliem like merits is the real 
speaker. 

648-6. The man to whom there is nothing to be kept back from 
gift, e.y., wife, son and wealtJj, who can give away even his life to the 
proper person is culled a Data or giver. 

()5U. That is called Bala or strength by which a work can be done 
without anxiety. 

654. Pardkrama or prowess is that through which other princes 
appear to be mere kinkaras or obedient servants. 

^ 652. UiUidna is known to be the j)reparation for warfare. 

^ JSach of these rpiaJilications is explained below. 

» Two conditions make a Pd'.idit : (1) intellectual. He must be honest and un- 
prejudiced enough to discuss with anybody and accept logical truths wherever receiveil, 
(2) Moral. He must be a man of virtuous deeds. 

Not oratory^ or elocution, but plain and honest speaking of the truths. 
Thus not an intellectual but a moral tiualiticalion is expressed by the word as used in the 
treatise. 

^ A technical term tor what is known as mobilisation or state of military 

readiness in view of an imminent war. 
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* 653. For fear of poisons the King should examine liis food through 
monkeys and cocks. 

654-57. At the very sight of poisoned food drakes limp {ie., cannot 
walk), bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, cranes get intoxicated, 
monkeys pass stools, rats become excited, birds {Maina) vomit. Thus the 
food is to be examined. 

“ 658-51). lie should take meals, having six, not simply two or three, 
tastes, not tasteless, nor over-tasteful, not pungent, not excessively sweet or 
acid. 

060. iJe should hear with the ministers tlie petitions and appeals 
of the people. 

661 -G2. In parks (and ])Iaces of entertainment; he should carefully 
indulge in enjoyments with the j^cople, women, actors, musicians, poets 
and magicians. 

^ 663-64. Ho slionld every morning and evening exorcise liimself 
with elephants, horses, chariots and other conveyances. And he should 
learn as well as teach the military arrangements of soldiers. 

665-66. He should sporl with tigers, peacocks, birds and other ani- 
mals of the forest and in the course of the hunting should kill the wild 
ones. 

^ 667-69. The advantages of hunting arc the growth of ability to 
strike the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and weapons, 
but cruelty is the great defect. 

* From the very groat precaution advi.secl against indiscriminate use of food it 
would appear that poisoning of foods meant for kings or members of the royal fami- 
ly and of men of wealth and position generally was one of the proiniuoiit .social evils of the 
times. For this we have an analogy in the Italian society of the FiftiMuith Century. 

In the next linos the author is describing the process of testing the food and the 
indications by which its purity is to bo determined by narrating the effects of poison upon 
some of the domestic animals. 

* A mixed diet is recommended. There must be no preponderance of any ono 
taste. 

The six flavours or tastes are sweet, salt, puugeiit, bitter, sour and astringent. 

* Military exploit and other physical exercises are described here. The king 
must never bo without military training. 

Array of soldiers, formation of groups. 

Which is instrumental (HTW) in striking or hiting the 

objective or aim 

In a previous part these military and manly exercises were mentioned as two impor- 
tant items of the daily routine of work. The author is here explaining his reason for 
making them an integral part of the king's life. 
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^ 670-73. He should every night hear from the secret spies and in- 
formers the opinions, sentiments and demonstrations of the subjects and 
officers, the Departments of administration, enemies, soldiers, members, 
relatives, and the females of the inner apartments. 

674. He should do that carefully and well equipped with arms and 
weapons note down (the statements of the spies). 

675-7(). The king who does not punish the false-speaking spy be- 
comes the destroyer of the people’s persons and properties and is called 
Mleclicha. 

“ 677-78. The king should examine the spy (and test his elficiency) 
either directly or by some art alter he has assumed the garb of a religious 
student, of one pra(.*tising penance, a hermit, lower class men or a 
magician. 

679-80. If the king accepts a spy without testing him in the above 
way, ho can get no information and has to repent. And the spy also does 
not fear to apeak untruth to a king who does not examine him. 

^ 681. He should protect the spy from both officers and the de- 
partments of administration. 

^ 682-83. There should ever be only one leader in a State, never 
many. And the king should never try to leave any siluation without a 
leader. 

* 684-85. If in tlie king’s family there be many males, the eldest 
among them is to bo king, the others are to be Jiis assistants and 
auxiliaries. 

Sontirnorit. Activities, domoiistrations, manifestations. 

W Opinions, approved measures. 

of men appointed as oilicers, The Departments of State. 

^ Jloligious student. Magician. 

3 The following are the rules ahuut the administration of espionage : — 

(1) The king should hear from the spies at night. 

(2) He should be well-protected while in their presence. 

(3) He should examine them, before appointment, as to their capacity and honesty. 

• (4) He should punish them when dishonest but carefully protect them daring their 

period of work. 

* This is a general principle about all kingdoms. Evils of many loaders were not 
unknown. 

* No leaders * would mean anarchy. So tho rule of Onoiis the only normal form accord- 
ing to Sukraniti. Jjiukracharyya’s system does not recognise a form of government in which 
sovereignty rests with the Many. 

* According to the principle of tho rule of One tho law of primogeniture must obtain 
in the matter of succession to the crown. 
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(?)686. More than all other assistants these members of the aris- 
tocracy help forward the inteiests of the State. 

(587-88. If the eldest, however, is deaf, leprous, dumb, blind or 
eunuch he will not be eligilde for the throne, the king’s brother, or the 
eldest son’s son (will be eligible). 

689. And the eldest son’s junior (i.c., the king’s second son; or the 
son of the king’s brother will get the throne. 

690. In the absence of seniors the juniors arc? lieirs to the throne. 

'091-92. Unity of opinion among the heirs (or sharers) is good for 

the king. Differences among them arc dangerous to both the State and the 
family. 

“ 693-94. Hence the king should arrange for these heirs the same kind 
of comforts and enjoyments as for himself, and sliould be stiict in com- 
mand (to the servants) in satisfying them wltli umbrellas and thrones. 

’ 095-96. By the partition of king<loms there can arise no good. 
Hather, the kingdom divided into parts is exposed to the enemies. 

‘*697-98. He should station them in various quarters by paying them 
one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them governors of provinces. 

099. He may appoint tliem as tlie heads of cows, elephants, horses, 
camels, treasure, Sec. 

700. The mother and tlio hid}" who is of the same rank as the 
mother should lie appointed in cliiirgo of the kitchen. 


* Rt^eiavors of sliiivos, heirs. 

The confliet between possible heirs is the great defect of all conditions where 
hereditary monarchy prevails, and the didlculty is felt both in kingdoms as well as duchies 
OP non-regal* jurisdictions. Partition suits, civil wars, qii.arrols between sons, nephews 
and uncles intonsifled by rivalries between ministers, pretender’s claims are the natural 
phenomena whore possessions come down on the domestic system. Hence the danger 
ijoth to the territory as well as the family. Both are involved in the common ruin. 

* The possible heirs who in their self-interest cannot but look upon the exist- 
ing king as well as his direct successor as rivals and natural enemies and who would gain 
rather than lo.so anything in their deaths, must be maintained in the right royal style so 
thafthey may not take umbrage at any carelessness on the part of officers of the royal 
household. 

Wants to seize or capture. 

This, again, is a sound advice. In politics, as in other affairs, union is strength and 
disunion is fall. The evil of small kingdoms has been sufficiently indicated in these lines 
regarding loaders, and succession. 

^ The members of the royal family who may legally hope to got throne in default 
of heirs, should be pacihod by the grant of pensions or appointment as officers under 
the Sfate, c.g., chiefs and governors of the districts. Something like a Feudal system 
is thus to bo introduced by establishing a hierarchy of officials from among the members 
of the royal blood, 
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' 701. Cognate kinsmen and i^rotheifi-in-law are to be ever appoint. 
e<l in the Military Department. 

702. Critics o/ one’s oivn faults are to he wade those who are supe- 
riors and friends. 

703-4. The females are to be appointed in the overseeing of 
clothes, ornainonts and vessels. 

But Jie himself must reflect upon and seal all in succession. 

• 705-0. lie should consult with ministers on future actions in some 
secret place, e.g., the inner apartments of the house, cleared forests, by day 
or by night. 

707-8. lie should discuss royal duties with friends, brothers, sons, 
relatives, commanders and members in the Council House. 

* 70S)-10. In the centre of the western half of the meeting the royal 
throne is to be placed. The bodyguard and retinue are to sit by his right 
and left. 

^711-12. The sons, sons’ sons, brothers, nephews, daughters’ sons are 
to sit at his back in succession, proceeding from the right towards the loft. 

® 713-14. Uncles, superiors of the same family, mombors and com- 
manders are to sit in tlie front on separate seats at the right hand moving 
towards the east. 

® 715-1(). Superiors iii the family of maternal grandfather, fliijiis- 
tors, cognate relations, fathers-iii-law, brothers-in-law, and ollicers are to 
sit in the front at tiic left liand (moving towards the east'. 

717-18. ^riie son-in-law and hrother-in-Iaw are to sit just, on the left 
and right sides. And the friend is to be like him, either near or on half 
of his own seat. 

1 iTT^^ “A distant or cognate kin.snian, and subsequent in right of inheritaiieo to the 
gentile or sagotra ; the bundhn is of three kinds — 

(1) The kinsman of the ptu-son himself, 

(2) The kinsman of the person’s father, as his father’s l)rothor’s son, 

(.-{) The kinsman of the person’.s mother, as his mother’s sister’s op bi*otlier\s 
son ; and the same reckoning upwards, c.r/., his father’s father's sister’s son.”- -Wilson. 

^ Room. 

» “ A.ny visciis, as the heart, lungs, stomach, bowels.” — Wilson. It may thus 
mean apnrt of the body, a side. So and refer almost to the same thing. And 

those who go by and ^Sf of the king may thus be roughly described as Aid-de-camps, 
Bodyguards, Attaches or liptinne, <fec. 

* Thus the sons are to take the seats on extreme right wing and the daughter’s 
sons those on the extremes loft wing of the back. 

* These persons are to sit before him in a row proceeding from the west to the cast on 
hia right-hand side. 

* This is also likely to be a row proceeding from the west to the east. The two 
rows would thus face each other, 
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719. Ill the place ot daughter’s nous and nephews the adopted sons 
may be seated, and nephews and daugliters’ sons may have seats of the 
sons. 

720. The Achariiya or preceptor, like the father, is to sit on the 
same kind of good seats. 

(?)720. On both sides and in the frojit the scribes and clerks are to 
be at the back of tlio ministers. 

721. The servants arc to be seated at tlie bacik of all. 

722. Two men bearing gold sceptres arc to be on one side to com- 
municate the iiresonce and salutation (of persons) to the king. 

‘ 725-27. Tlio king should enter upon the throne provided with liis 
special signs, well-dressed, well-decorated, ariiiourod, with the crown on, 
with ellective missilc^s and mioovered weapons, and very careful. 

*728-20. “Thou art the greatest of all Ddlas (charitable men) and 
Suras (heroes) ” — such remarks he should not hear, 'rhose who speak in 
this way are deceitful men. 

’ 730-31. The minist<Ms arcj likely to he dumb (t.e., silent) through 
the passions, cupidity and fear of the king. The king should not consider 
theiu friends for his own interest. 

732-33. The king should receive in \vi*ittcii form the opinions of 
each separately witli all Ids arguments, compare them with liis own 
opinion and then do what is acce])ted l)y the many. 

* 734-35. The wise king should every day examine the elephants, 
liorses, chari(jts, cattle, servants, otlleers, provisions, and soldiers, and pre- 
serve or maintain the able and give up the very old. 

* 73G. Tie should bring in one day news of places hundred o^osas 
distant. 


' arms which liavo to bo thrown, missilos. Unerring, oiToctivo. 

* This is-:i prcciiiitloii against Jlattery ami the tempt alion to lioai* praises. 

^ With regard to the minister, the king sliould not uet upon the principle ‘‘ Silouco 
gives consent,** for there may ho duo motives for tlicir silence. 

^ The king must have his own opinion on the fcoji ; Mien the individual opinions 
of the mintstors with their reasons he. will invito in a written hnan. The liiial decision will 
vest, with him. The principh' of accept anctj is supplied hy (he rule of majority. 

“ The king is always to have in his service coinpetimt and able-bodied men and 
nniraals, as well as effect ivo and n.sefnl materials Ueiice the necessity of daily 

examination, 

■Conveyance of news is a great part of political life ami the king is advised to 
ha VO a swift; Postal Service. The Post must ho quick enough to curry the nows of two 
hundred miles in the course of one day. If such arrangements could be practically made 
one of the most important means of modern administration must have been secured. 
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' 737{?)-:i!). Ih should inxin iho ofJiceis appointed with salaried i„ 
the cultivation of all the nils, and h:irin» seen that they have finished their 
studios, should upixjii:! tlu'ju in thoir special fields. 

“ 7 U). [fe should also honour thoso every year who are very Iiigh in 
arts and so ion cos. 

" 741. The king sln-uld always lake sut4i steps as may advance the 
aj’ts and sciences of the country. 

74:2-1:). The king sliould engage near him the services of the soldiers 
wdio are to pnocedo and follow him, gaudily dressed, adept in the rules of 
etiquette and morality and supplied with useful missiles and naked 
Avcax)ons. 

744. Tlie king sliouM lour the city on the back of elephants in 
order to fdoase ihc j)Cox)le. 

“ 745-4{). Does not ('ven the dog look like a king when it has 
ascended a royal conveyanee ? Is not the king justly looked ui)on as a 
dog by the poets ? 

^ This is ilin special for Mio l.i'aiiiiMj;^ ol* ollict'rs. 

ScJi(»liirslii]>-iiol(lors and stii»oiuli;u‘it^s. Jn tJiis caso llio two Jiiios 
would imi)Iy tiiiil tli<' Uiiii;' .slit)iil(t iiiainlaiu .studtaits wibli sj'liolai'ships Tor Iho study ol’ 
tlio various braiiclu'S ol‘ l(Mriiiiig, juid wiioii tlH*y have been sullicioiit ly odiioatod, shoulil 
appoint thorn to i)ropcr posts in th(‘ GovoniiiKUU} service*. TIkj Jiiu's would I hen ivt’or to 
tlio gonoral sysiom t)t education rmanc<al tlio Stat(\ and tlio mot hod of fjiviii" omploy- 
mcMils in the StaLo to loarncd S(diolars. 

■M>ocs it refer to t Ikj s\s^(^m of annual ex'arnina ( ions or ro<.M)gnil ions of rnorit and 
tho awaialinj^ of titles, iliplomas, prizes to ( lio :ilmuni i‘vc‘i’y year ? 

^ Eiicouragomcml of talncalion, spreatl of learning and the di'volopmont of arts and 
sciences are ri.*gar<led a.s some ol tln^ luin'i ions of I Ii<* Iving, ■' nk racliaryya while tniumeriit- 
ing tho so many social, moral and oconomsc functions in addition lo tlio ordinary political 
and administrativij functions of IheSlati', ilocs not forgot tiio educational activities of ■ 
wliat has been called the Cull ttufl, 

‘‘This, liowever, is tlie very means of taking away from the people’s minds the 
notion of “ the divinity fhat heilgr's Ihe king.” y\dvocatos of monarchy generally make 
apolitical applic'atiou of ilie precept ‘Familiarity breeds contempt’ by keeping iho 
king as uincli away from tin? ]»eopb.‘s’ gazti and scrutiny as possible and thus shrouding 
, him with Iranscendentalhalo and eiuh)wing the royal position and affairs with a mystic * 
grandeur. It is one ol the many peculiar jiaradoxes of Hindu sociology that the king 
who is a god in Jiuman form is j^et by personal contact and other ways brought wit Ji in 
the lield of public criti<*.ism in such a way as in utlier countries has led to the gradual 
devolution of his inllnence and functions on the Many and tho establishment of a 
Hemocracy, or at any rate, the Aristocracy. 

** Tho king does not look magnilicent unless ho is attended by the retinue of 
odicers and the icgal ijisignia as well as tho paraphornalia. The king alone is no moic 
than a dog, i.e,, cannot command a wo and reverence of the people; 
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' 747-48. Hence lie should be accompanied by his kinsmen, friends, 
and the State officers wlio liave lieon mado equal to him t]ironf,di qualifica- 
tions, never by tlio low class people. 

749. Tlie neeclia or wicked and the sddliii and honest are respec- 
tively the men wliose practic(3s are false and evil, and good. 

* 750. Tlie wicked people display greater gentleness than the 
751-52. The king must personally inspect every year tlie r/rdnias, 
puvas or cities, and or districts and provinces and must know 

which subjects have been x^leascd and which oppressed by the stall of 
olficers, and deliberate upon the matters brought forward by the i)eoi 3 le. 

^ 754. He sliouhl take the side not of liis officers hut of tin? subjects. 

^ 5%- l)y tho.S(» AvJio Iiavt^ betiu inatio to atl.ain nrrrTrf- oniiality ^[**1 

with him by Uiiit of <niali(ieatu)nH, L(\, moritonoiis und w(“ll-l.i*aino<l. 

As a term iii iriiulu Political tr<‘:iti.ses ijicjims : (1) subj<'('t s, (2) t ho rcfiuisitos 
or clopartinents of JCF? wliieli liavo bocMi nuMil pi-ovioiisly lo Ik? wc'voii in niimbor, 

(^3) onieor.s, ininislors, .soc-rcl arios, &e- 

^ Hut tlio two art! to tlistin^iiislu^d by a|)i)lying tin* dioliim ‘All that flitters 
i.s not f^ol(V 

“Among tho many dutio.s of tho king, inspoL't ion and supervision, by tours 
thi'ough tho kingdom, of tho work of bis olViVin'S as well as iminiry into f lio oondirion of tlie 
shl)j('ots bavo l)oon givon a prominent plaee. lb*, mnst not Ix' an ij*respon.sil>le head, biittJio 
real eontrollCM’ of alTairs and lieuco must p<‘rsonally .study tlio alTairs of the State. 

^TRriir Tlie.so throe teimis soom to dosorilie the thia'o pi*iiicipal units of 

torritoriiil administration like the townsbip, the city and tho circle of modern States. 

Satisfied, ^ft?T tortured, dis])loased. Tho words ])0int to tlio gtiod or bad elTeets 
of administration. rTfUT 5 ftN^^cR^slionld discuss m(‘asnivs(5H^5fr) according 

to tho matlors or complaints or (letitions (^Jfr)!)ro light forward by tlio pooplo. Tho kings 
tours must not bo nominal. He must bo pr(*parc* I to solve some of tho knot t.y points 
which may have boiui loft nntoncluMl or dc'cidod unsatisfactorily or tomporarily by tho 
servant.s. The rigiit of ilircet petition by tin*, sulijocts is here, as in iithor places, definitely 
recognised. 

A monareliy, however divine and absolute in tbooiw, .suiiplb's, so far as tlu'se and other 
conditions are mentioned, practically all the advantages of self-ruk* and government by 
tho JMany, /.Th<3 most rigiil onforcemtMit of obligations and did ies from, side by side wit h 
tho most lavi.sh grant of rights and r»rivil(\g<‘s fo, hoth tho governor and the govornod 
ex[)lain the seeming inconsisti'n**y and paradox tiiat charnctoi ise Ihi' H'lidii political 
system, and the gri'.at dlscrejiancy bot'.viMMi the thooreti<*ally despotic and tlio practically 
democratic features of iho politi<*al org.anisat ion. 

This is a sound politb'al ;n.a\'im and is based on (In' obsiu’vation of the fact that 
the poojilos’ int(‘rosts and ojiinions do in most <*asc\s dilTer Irom the report and opinions 
of the servants of tho fait ate. llenco in cases of conflict botsvi.'en tho two, the king should 
take tho peoples’ point of view. 

Happiness of the people i.s the solo consideration to a king. Ilcnce his interests 
must ever be identified with those of the people. And in deciding upon measures ho 
should bo guided by the truth *vox vopuli vox doU: Thus though the king is himself a 
god, the god of the king is the people. And, in fact, the king has been described as their 
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’ 755. He slioulcl dismiss the oflicer who is accused by one hundred 

men. 

* 756-57. Tie should i)rivat(d 3 ^ punish the minister when he is found 
to have gone astray more tlian once and dismiss him who by nature com- 
mits offences. 

® 758. Of tlie rulers who do not act according to Niti the king 
should take away both the kingdom as well as all property. 

^ 759. Courts should alwaj^s be established in the territories of 
conquered riders. 

® 760. He shoidd give pensions to tlic conquered rulers according 
to their character. 

76l-(52. He should 1kiv(3 as his bed mate a woman who is devoted to 
him, beautiful, sweet in speech, well-dressed, well-adorned and well 
purified. 

servant getting ronuiiieration lor his wo i-k in 11. 375-0, wlioro the pccfuliar dualism and 
antithesis in the king’s position liavo bot'n very nnhositatingly indicated. 

The combination of .saei'ifieo with onjoymont, the harmonising of sanijnsa and asceti- 
cism with Sainsdra and at t;ichni(*nts, lln^ intormixtiiiM' Nioritli or highest spiritual 
self-realisation with Pranritii or jnirsuit of pleasure in life, the percept ion of tJie Inllnite 
in the Finite, and the len veiling <^f duties with riglits are, in fact, the pennanent ami 
essential features of that transecoidontal l^osilivism, that Idealism and Supernaturalisni 
in the interests of the aetaal and natural, that sense* of oilier worldliiioss for the pra(*li(*a] 
good of this world and the happiness of man that, chaiindrriscj the nat ional life and 
litcralurt!, and are embodied in tlie social institntioiis, of tJie Hindus. This (dornal anti- 
thesis between tlie. human and superhiiaian is the* fundanu'id a I bedrock of Hindu Sociology 
and is m»ver forgot ten by po(*l .s in tiieir dcscrii»tion of idt'.'il kings and great iiu?n. Il ls 
tijc basis of the division of Hindu lib' into the four stages of lirtili nuirhurijiiay (idrluislhuti, 
VCDiuiirnstha and Yati. Tlie test and toueJistono of true grf*atn<*ss among the Hindus are 
the approximation in life and thought, to such principb^s as ar<^ suggested by the pliras(*s 
or* he enjoyed happiness without atlaelimeid ami 
J or ‘thy right is only to the work, never to the fruits.’ 

^ Is it somctliing like Hrea'k t»stra«*ism This is a sufTicient elieek to the arbitrary or 
foolish actions of the royal servanis. Verily, the \<»ieo of the people is the voice of the god. 

^ ^1^5^ many times. .sin, olTeii<*es, j)rival<*ly, not in jniblie manner for 

otherwise /jeopln would have no coidithiiice in the minister. As the minister oc<*npie.s a 
very important and dignified post, the king should bo very careful in scrutinising his 
affairs so as not to lower him in iJio estimation of the public?. 

* Confiscation of possessions when dependent rulers are proved to he incompetent, 
orconqucjst of territories when neighbouring kings are found to commit wrongs. 

* The king must never lose time in following up a victory by establishing his 

ofDces, courts, palaces in tlio conquered kingdom in order to make the people feel 

the fact of conciuest and organise the administration of the province in his own way. 

Ho must disjday Ids ability not only to acquire, but also to rule and protect. 

* These lines prescribe the taking over the*. adniJiiistration of a badly ruled 
country and granting maintenance to the dispossessed. 
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^ 763. lie who sleeps for two ydmas (f.e., six liours} enjoys much 
happiness. 

764. He should not leave liis own position but conquer the enemies 
til rough Niti. 

765. Teeth, nails, hair, and kings do not look well when taken 
out of their proper situations. 

* 760. The king should take shelter in the hill-forts in times of 
great danger, and from those places sliould try to recover his kingdom by 
violence and robbery. 

® 767. Pandits, females and creepers do not flourish without resting 
grounds. 

? 708-70. Tlie king as the robber, should seize from all quarters all 
the wealth of the enemies for marriage, gifts and sacrifice besides the (?i 

* 771-72. He should not live for ever in the same place, and never 
have implicit faith in anybody. sluiuld always be careful but not 
think of death. 

773-74. Ho must bo severe, active and unkind in acts of robbery, 
sliould be against attachments to others* wives and violating the daughters 
of respecdablc families. 

® 77>7G. If subjects yu’otected as sons become enemies at times, 
there is no fault of your own activity, that is your lu(‘k. 

* 777-7S, iSeeiug his work end in notliiug lie should practise penance 
and go to In'aven. 

’ 776. 'riius lmv(' l^eon narrated in brief th(' duties of the king. T 
inleiid to say more in the Miscellaneous (diapter. 

^ C\)lo[)hon. This is tin* hirst (diapter of Snknnuti, tlie chapter on 
the Onties of Ih’inces. 

M'ho period of rest iis given in t luit daily routine described above is 8 nndiurtas 
or ] of the 24 hours. 

roscMio, deliver. 

* 'I'hi.s describe.^ the naturnl lielplcssno.ss of these, and by analogy suggests the 
lielplcssness of rulers who h:i VO been driven out of their own kingdom, uiiles.s they can 
have their hill stations as the basis of operations against tlio victorious enemies. The 
necessity of “ CrotecMons ” for the advancement of learning is also hinted at. 

'* These are the dictattvs of Diplom.aey. 

* The king .should not blarnt^ himself for his inactivity or idleness in putting forth 
energy when lie finds that Ids sulijccts do not apprtH'iato his paternal care. 

* thoroughly unsiiccossfnl. 

’ brief, condensed form. 

chapter. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CROWN PRINCE 
AND OTHER STATE OFFICIALS. 

N.B. — iivferences are to lines, not to Slokas, 

* 1-2. FiVen if the work be a trifling one it can be done with difficulty 
by only one individual. What can be performed l)y an unfriended person 
for a kingdom that is considerable ? 

• 3-4. Even tlie king who is proficient in all the sciences and a 
pastniaster in statecraft should never by himself study political interests 
without reference to ministers. 

^ 5-6. The wise ruler should ever abide b}^ the well-thought-out 
decisions of couiKullors, office-bearers, subjects and members attending 
a meeting — never by his own opinions. 

— too small, Lt\, iiisignUicaiifc, of no importaneo. This word is contrasted 
with the opltheb applied to or state. 

— of groat splendour or eminence, i.e., of considerable importance in size and 
interests. A kingdom would thus entail heavy resp()nsil)ility on the king. 

1^ - what is to bo said, Le., it goes without saying that n vast and ilonrishing king- 
dom cannot l>e managed by an individual without the aid of assistants. 

These two lines introduce the idea of the imiiortanoe of Councillors and assistants 
in public affairs and supply tlie rationale of burcaueratic? organisations. 

— not alone. The king is a god no doubt, but Hindu Sociology docs not make liirn 
infallible. The limitations are fully recognisc*d, and moral as well as constitutional pc*s- 
traiuts arc imposed uiion him as upon other men. The Theory of the Divine Hight of 
Monarchs has therefore to be understood hero with great modi heal ions ; and the notions 
of European savants about the infallibility and divinity of Kings and Popes must not he 
imported Into the study of Hindu Socio-polil.ical institutions. 

— a generic term for interests, motives, ends, i.c., whatever minister to the wants 
of man and satisfy iiis cravings ; here tlio interests of Society as a ])Olil.ical organisation. 

ore. — ^ukrae^lal'yya like John S. ..Mill consider.s Jiypot helical case of an all- 
knowing ruler, and like the great English philosoplior of the 181. Ii eentiiry discusses his 
claims for ‘absolute ’ rule* in almost the selfsame waj'’. The pliysical magnitude, if not 
anything else, is too much for oni^ man, and hence ouc-muu-ruZc, however woll-meaiiing and 
beneficent, is positively and iinequivocably forbidden. 

etc.— Here are mentioned four classes of persons whoso opinions should bo studi- 
ed by the rider before adopting any measure. He is never to pursue his own ideas only. 
The Hindu monarch can never be arbitrary. 

Ancient Hindu statesmen and philosophers placed restraints upon the king not 
simply by devising rules of morality and social etiquette to be strictly followed by him as 
by all other men but also by xirescribiiig regular courses of instruction and training as 
well as by imposing what may be regarded as the positive and direct cheeks of a con- 
stitutional governmentf 
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* 7-8. The iiionaroh wlio follows his own will is the cause of miseries, 
soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated witli his siil)je(‘ts. 

• 9-11. The wealth of intelligence is seen to he different with differ- 
ent men — according to (tlie various sources of knowledge) revealed wisdcmi, 
intuition, knowledge of ^aslras, iiiferential reasoning, direct observation, 
analogies, adventurous ifistincts, craft and force. 

^12. There are diversities of human conduct fis well as grades of 
excellence according to the detjree in which they are high or low. 

^ iforo arc mentioned .somo of the ovil elTocts of arbitrary government and one-inan- 
rnle. Three classes of evils are onumeratod ^1) ?!r^, i.r., t he miseries and disasters 

that may l)ofall a people, n.g., x^overty, crime, oppression, etc. (2) The ruler may he depriv- 
ed of his Cf. ‘cashiering’ the king for nii.scondnct. (3) The sififn or subjects general- 
ly may rise in rebellion, and there may be general misrule and anarchy all ovtip the l«and. 

So in the interests of himself as well as the nation, to prevent all sorts of disorders 
in the commonwealth as well personal ignominy and loss, the king should think thrice 
before milking himself sole mastcu* and realising the condition implied in the passage 
‘ I am the moiinrch of all T survey — IMy right none there is to dispute.’ 

i\c., the situation in Avhicli one is one’s own master -the condition of niichar- 
tered I'poedom in wliicdi there is nobody to control one’s n(*tions and dispute one’s rights. 

^ Nino sources of human knowledge are onnniorattMl here -i.c., nine classes of intel- 
lectual gifts with which man has been oiulowod and may bo equipped, 

3^, etc.- There are men and men according as I lie nature and character of the 
mental outfit are consi(l<n*ed, for the ingredients of this intellectnal framework are ex- 
ceedingly vari(‘d. And therefore human aptitudes and chara(?terist ics are not at all 
uniform but e.vl reiiudy diverse. 

In the first i)laco the ffoiirrrs of knowledge are various and thci charaetoristics of men 
must vary with the kind of illumination they can provider for themselves direct experi- 
ence OP artifice, juggl<*ry or Intuition. In the second ])laec, it is not likely that every man 
should liavo at his command ((// tli(‘sc sources of intellectual power. And in the third 
place, the proportion of each posses.sed by all men is not the same. Nature does not, in 
fact, repeat itself in the making of man as in it.s other operations. 

?l5>ici_Tntiiitions or inward |)romptings of the heart. 

the words of those who may be trusted as infallible authorities, because of 
their character and attainments, w is a technical term in Hindu Philosophy denoting 
the persons wlio by their spiritual streiigMi ;is well as gifts of intellect have attniiu^d 
a position in which they eaii directly visualise the highest triifhs of the universe, who 
are in fact Risliiti capable of ‘ .seeing ’ even in .spite of .spatial op temporal obstructions. 
Their knowledge may thus be regarded as ‘ revealed,’ it doc.s not come through observa- 
tion OP inference as that of ordinary men. 

etc.— This list of nine kinds of human knowledge contains atso the celebrated 
four methods of truth-investigation in Hindu logic, c.f/., (Tiifcrenco), 

(direct perception) and (i.c., bxtrpi analogy, similitude &e). 

Text-books of Sfistras, Codes, Scriptures. 

Having described the varieties of human iiitelIig<Mice and character, fc.nkracharyya 
refers in the next line to thes varieties of human afTairs and relations. 

^ wwmx—a technical term, in Hindu Social Sciences, and a most ‘ chartered ’ word 
conveying CLmost any idea. Here it means affairs, relations, conduct, situations, &e. 
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H3. It is not passible hr a single individual to know all these, i.e., 
the differences in wQtwCor varieties of intellectual gifts) as well as 
varieties of 

■11-18. Hence for the development of the state the ruler should 
always appoint assistants who are higli by birth, attainments and 
character, who are valorous, devoted and sweet-tonguod, who can advise 
well, and bear pain, who have virtuous habits, and who by the strength of 
their wisdom can deliver a king who has gone astray, men who are pure, 
and who have no envy, passions, anger, cupidity and sloth. 

’19. Owing to bad friends the ruler fulls off from his duty as well 
as fi-om his kingdom. 

*20-21 'J'he progeny of Diti were destro 3 md through bad associates 
and evil activities. Valorous and powerful monarclis like Dmujyodimn 
also went to the dogs (through bad advisers). 

Mil 1. 3 ^^iU'rri(.*liru*yya took the provisional ease of an all-knowing monarch. Hero 
ho demolishes that hypothesis and rejects altogether the theory that a man may he 
omniscient for the very nature of the cas<^ goes against tho idea. 

So to the argument of physical magnitude, extonsity and vast ness of political 
interests is added that of intidloctual weakness and incapahility of man. Man cannot ho 
omnipresent, ho cannot also he omniscient, and therefore he must iK'Vcn* he made omni- 
potent. Political checks and restraints are to follow immodiatedy upon liis natural 
(physical and intellectual) limitations. 

^ In selecting his assistants and advisers tlie king should consider the following 
classes of qualillcat ions : (I ) Hereditary— In all social relations, family references weigh 
considerably in Hindu Avorld. (2) Moral It is to he se<m whether they arc free from tho 
ordinary vices of sloth, avarice, etc., and also if their habits of life are religions if they 
arc faithful and devoted to the master’s interests and if they are disposed to olTering 
healthy advi^H (H) Physical — The assistants must also he painstaking, indefatigable, capable 
of undergoing strain and pressure of work as well as hold and courageous ijp. (4) 

Intellectual— Tho councillors of kings must he pre-eminent by their wisdom and ex- 
perience in order that they may he aide to dissuade lh(;ir masters from bad ways of life 
and conduct. (5) Diplomatic— Tlu’y aio to he i.c., of gentle manners, couricous, alTable 

and graceful iu deportment, conversation and relations with kings, otc., i.c., they must ho 
perfect masters of etiquette. 

^ devoted. This is both a moral and a political qualification. Devotion and 
Faithfulness arc virtues not simply of private morality— hut are very iK’cessary in 
public life also ; f<u’ obedience is the bond of rule, and vole of want of confidence is a 
sorioiia charge against a minister, iiiieiivious. 

3 This line supplies tho {sanction for good selection of ministers. Any body and every 
body should not ho trusted as councillors. 

* Instances of failure are here culled from the l^iiraiuiH and tho Maluihhamtn to prove 
the evil effects of bad company and Injudicious selection of ministers. 

i|9lfvnir: — having considerable prowess. Courage and strength count for nothing if 
counsels are bad, ® 
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>22. Hence the ruler should be without pride and should have good 
friends about him. 

•23. The Crown-Prince and the Body of Councillors are the hands 
of a monarch. Thej^ are also known to be his eyes and ears, in each case 
right and left respectively. 

*25-6. Without these two the ruler would be dopriv^ed of his arms, 
eyes and ears (i.c., without any means of action). Hence he sljould appoint 
them on careful considerations. Otherwise there would be great calamity. 

^26-27. The ruler should select as Crown-Prince the offspring of the 
legally married wife wlio can perform the tasks of the state witliout idleness. 

® 29-31. He may select as Crown-Prince liis uncle younger than 

^ — egoti.sm, ovcr-coiifitlcijco in onc’.s own M'lf. Tlio kiii" should not ha vo too 

much faith in his own powor.s hut seek tlio assistance of wcll-wisliors. Ho should not 
think it beneath his dignity to bo counselled by his friends. Uonco the propriety of the 
term 

^ The princo is th<? right hand, right oy<». and right our, whereas the Miiustor.s consti- 
tute the left liand, loft eye and left oar. 

The idea that these assistants arc the limbs of a ruler was prevalent in the times of 
Papal Supremacy in mediaeval Euroi)e when the legates, Cardinals, pardoners and other 
instruments of the Pope were regarded as liis liaiuLs and eyes, to a certain extent, his re- 
presentatives and agents in temporal and spiritual affairs of tlio i>coples. The conception is 
that the rulers project themselves, so to si^eak, in and through their underlings and asso- 
ciates in order that th(\y may suece.ssfully cope with the varied responsibility of big affairs. 
Like d(3mocraoy or poimlar government, monarehy or one-rnan-rule also has thus to bo 
divided into twoclas.sos, o.ry„dire(3( arid iiKliroet, (/.o., 'through representatives and agents). 

loft. There is no special signilicance in assigning right or left place to any 
of those assistants. Unless it ho that tlio Crown-Princo holds a more digniiied positioa 
than the onicials as the right, liand is strongin* than the left. 

^Tho natural limitations of an iiidividu il m:iy he considerably minimised if there are 
instruments to add to the sense-organs. The King’s advisers arc such instruments. Their 
observations, examinations and scrutinies reveal many facts of the i^olitical world which 
without them would liavo lain in the dark. 

* 3 ?T— Idleness. 

— born of There may bo various wives according to the various classes 

of marriage. 

is the wife who i.s allowed to minister to tlio celebration of all religious rites. 

Two conditions of the Crowii-Prince — ( 1 ) birth, ( 2 ) personal merit ; he must be able to 
discharge the duties. 

—Neither a son nor one who is legally adopted as son; but one who, though not 
a son, is treated as such. 

Eight persons are ciinrneratod from among whom the Crown prince is to be selected. 
If there is an uncle (father's brother) who is younger tliaii the reigning king iio should bo 
appointed to fill that post. In his absence the iie.xt choice is his own younger brother. 
Put if the king happens to have no younger brother, his own elder brother’s son is to be 
Oowri-prince. It is only when tlieso three have failed that the claims of his own son 
come Up for consideration. The claims of the adopted child for Crowu-priuceship are 
inferior to those of the person who has been treated almost as a son. Then comes the 
grandson through daughter and lastly the nephew through sister. 

8 
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himself or younger brother or son of his elder hiothei, his own son or one 
treated as son or an adopted child or daughters son 01 histei s son, 
succe.ssi voly to Diilure, 

V^ 2 - 37 . 'riio ruler should not even i non tal ly oi)press those persons 
who are eligible to Crowii-princeship for his own benefit. 

*33-31. The ruler should very care full 3 ^ protect the virtuous, va- 
lourous, faithful and good royal children even though they are young. 

“35-37. Unless they are well guarded they' are likely to bo tempted 
by the interests and to destroy'^ the ruler. Even when governed if they 
get a slight opening they forthwith kill the x^rotector as lion-cubs kill the 
eleidiant (at the first opportunity^. 

*38-39. Royal children arc like infuriated e]ex:)liants without drivers. 
They'’ kill even the what to sx^eak of the brother or other 

persons. 

“10. Even the dullard and the child desire lordship, does not the 
youth 2 . 

— Tlu* .should not IhiiU’ oi‘ oppi(».ssinj^ and molosting llioin. Of ooiirso tlio 
reason i.s clear. >.! ild I rt'al ineut should bt* dealt out to tlio.se who are hi^h by birth and 
are likely to create faet ioii.s. 

^ Tt is one of the first duties of rulers to study t lie comforts of tho.so persons who 
belong to the roy.d family and lia vo ‘ blue lilood’ in I heir voin.s and who have intorests 
in tho state and its affairs. Cersriis who arc cut ii led lo be Crown prinec's demand specu’al 
caro of the reigning king. ir<; should k(‘ep eonstaiii and careful walcdi over them, and 
while liimselC iinjiartial, sbeidd try to ujiroot any disloyal or jealou.s feelings out of their 
minds. 

^ ^Icmbcrs of the royal family are tlang»‘rous like lion-cnbs. Croat caution and 
diplomacy are rerpiired of the rider in dealing wdtli them. Woe unto the state and king 
where tliey are not watched and govt*ru<»d v<*i*y carefidly ; for avarice, love of power and 
anihit ion will provoke hostililies and feml to anarchy ami disordc'r. 

’ Like olopluiiits run riot the men of royal blood ai<j likely to create havoc in fho 
state. History bear.s ampb? t<‘si imotiy to f he chara<d.<*r of memliers of royal family des- 
cribed in the last five. Iiiu*s, (^luarrel fjotween brof her and iirother, uncle and neplunv, 
father and .son.s, ar<; to be <d.<*rnal faefs of <loinest ie life, in f.iet the natural incidents of 
family iii.story- . so long as man is man. The disadv.iiif ages of iiereulitary monarchy w^ere 
ever present before the miml’s <*ye of f he Hindu polifieal theorists. They did not live in 
the ‘gohhMi age ’ of peace and harmony 1 iit saw tlie .same ‘state of nature,’ the same strife 
and discord that has existed through the ages, and that exists to-day. Hence tho very 
elaborate rules about tho trealmeiit of and dealings with men belonging to the royal 
household winch the king .should make it a point to study punctiliously. The discussion 
which is rather of a moral and domestic character has therefore an important place in 
political trc'atises also, and is certainly relevant in Sakraniti which is a treatise on morals 
social, economic as well a.s political. 

‘ Sign of the past tense but quite out of place hero. 
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^41-42. He filioiild koep the royal children very near to himself ' 
and always hnow their minds })y employing craft through good servaTits. 

*43-46. ITe slumld make ilie children of liis family well up in the 
iNiti SdstraSf proficient in arcljerv, enpahle of undergoing strains, and of 
bearing harsh words and punishn]en1s, luihilnated to the feats of 
arms, master of all arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as well- 
disciplined through his ministers and councillors. 

®47-49. He should appoint them to Orown-princeship aftei having 
brought them up with good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected 
them with good seats, nourished them with good food and thus made 
them worthy of being Ci own-princes. 

^50. 'I'lie family or dynasty the children of which are undisciplined 
soon comes to ruin. 

— Proximity (to hinisfjr). This is the pro-eoiulll ion for good inanagomoiit. 
Aido servants are (o ho :i]»pointed who ar<^ adepts in tin* .'iris of diplomacy. Tn fact 
there .should bo a regular organisation to stuily the minds of those inomhers of tlu^ royal 
family. 

'•* Here is a course of instruction for cfdldren of the royal lionsehold. The education 
is to b(i at on(*(^ physical, iiitellcMd nal, moral, military as well as political. 

aiul -M'hc two refer perhai)s to the theoretical and applied branches of 

military cducatitm. The former iiHlicat<*s pron<-iency in the science of Arclu'ry, /.r?., mili- 
tary tactics and imploments gen' rally, \vhib‘ the laittn* refers to actual fitdd worl:, parados, 
iiiock lights, assail it-at-arms, etc., praetic<\s tliat call fortJi martial ciitliusiiisin and develop 
the warlike aptitudes. 

513^:— Straight and upright in morals. 

The children must not be allowed to grow uncared for, they are to be brought 
up through a regular and sysi<*matie course of education under the direction of slate 
oHicials. 

31ndl. 43-40 Siikracluiryya lias described tlie system of education. Hero lie gives an 
account of the physical environment and surroundings amidst which he is to be In ought 
up, the comforts and decencies of material life that sliould he offered to him for enjoy 
ment. Good and decent living is not without its advantages in (Midowing the man with 
a cheerful disposition, optimistic outlook and hopeful visions, characteristics that are 
highly re(]uirod of a man who has to deal with multifarious and com])Iex inti*rests in life. 
Wealth is a blessing in so far as the high stamlard of life which it makes ]K)ssible 
considerably acts upon the character and tendencies of the man. 

'They aro to bo lit for this oflico not only by birth, intellectual and military 
training, etc., but also by ideas, manners and sentiments which are to he royal, TJieir impuls- 
es are to bo generous, notions aljout the world and its alliairs favourable. And all tliis is 
impossible unless the associations in whicli they are born and bred are really beautiful, 
oi)ulent and magniliceut. 

< untrained. Here is described tho effect of not properly educating royal 

cliildren. 
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*51-52. The ehild \vl}o is'of evil ways of living slioulcl not be forsaken 
(by the father), if oppresscci, he destroys his fatlier by having resort to 
enemies. 

*53-54. ric should liarass the ehild' when taking to evil ways by 
persons who are of evil haijits, as one should bind the elephant that is 
wicked and wild. 

’55-56. In the interest of state’s prosperity relatives and kinsfolk 
who are of very evil dispositions should be carefully extirpated through 
tigers or ctieruios or through craft. 

'‘57. If there be any deviation from this coui>e they would lead to 
destruction of both the people and the ndcr. 

“58-59. Relatives should ever satisfy the reigning king by their own 
excellent merits, for otherwise they are likel}'' to be deprived of their own 
shares and lives. 

Wliose ^ or eharact<jr or ways of living aro very evil. 

MRciiiM etc,, —It is dangerous to play with lire. So the haiuUiug of oven bad chiUlreu 
reriiiircs careful thought. 

©nnpipr troublod, oiiprosscd, 

W^— Othor.s, Le.y onotnies. TIuj euemios’ ranks are likely to l)o swelled by the access 
of the ill-treated child. 

2 Wicked persons are to be set right through wicked characters. 

— A generic iiaiiK? for vices aii<l passions. 

— By th(>S(i who takcv to vicious w.ays. 

— Uiirostraiiicd, ill-behaved. 

Those wJio receive shares of or participate in the estates, /.c., kith and kin of 

the king. 

. ^—that which can bo inherited, properly, estates, cte. 

Wicked relatives arc to be cruslied by hook or by crook. 

These lines continue the idea suggested in 11. 34-40 about tlie treatment of pc^rsons of 
royal blood. 

i.e.— lf the wicked relatives arc not struck down immediately they begin to 
rise, the interests of the state will be jeopardised. 

® Having described the careful and cautious dealings of kings with' their kith and kin 
JSukrficharyya takes the other side of the .shield and prescribes the proper behaviour of 
towards their ruler. Of course unless these people are well behaved tliey are sure to 
forfeit their claims. 

Excellent. 

—Satisfy and please, not necessarily ilatter. Their records of work as well as 
haVits of Ufo must he approved of by the ruler. They should thus deserve the honour and 
dignity bestowed on them as members of the royal family. 

— Their lives also may be insecure if they do not care to conform to the staral- 
ard of faithfulness and devotion expected of them as participants in the royal estates. 
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'60-61. Those who have no near relatives, those who are born of other 
persons and the adopted sons should never even mentally be regarded as 
one’s own children. 

*62. They desire to be adopted of a person after knowing him to be 

rich. 

*63-64. Hence the son of girls belonging to the same dynasty is 
superior to tho others (mentioned above). For the daughter, like the son, 
is descended from the same limbs (and hence has the same feelings). 

* is a Hindu legal term denoting “a kinsman, especially one connected by 

tho offering of the funeral cake to either or all of the manes of tho father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, and their wives respectively, as spiMing from them in directly 
collateral lines ; the relationship stops with every fourtli i^erson, as tho fifth cannot per- 
form the offering of a cake to tho father oven of the deceased.” 

The following are enumerated as fiapindas : — the son, the son’s son, and son's grandson; 
widow, daughter, and daughtor’s son ; tho father, tho mother tho brother, brother’s son, 
and brother’s grandson; falher’s daughter’s sou; fath(‘r’s brother’s son and grandson ; 
paternal grandfather's daughter's son; paternal grandfather ; paternal grandmother; 
paternal grandfather’s brother ; brother’s son and grandson *, and lastly, tho great grand- 
father’s daughter’s son.” — Wilson's Dictionavtj, 

The condition of having I.C., one or other of the relatis^es mentioned 

;ihovo. Tho idea hero is that those persons who cannot refer to one or other of such 
kinsfolk and indicate their family relations slioiild by no means bo regarded as one’s own 
children. Such p<‘rsons are, practically speaking * tribeless, olimlcss’ foundlings and can 
never appreciate tho normal filial feelings and paternal sentiments of ordinary human 
beings. 

Throe classes of men should not he considered as one’s own children— (1) those who 
belong to no family and cannot refer to any of their own relativ(‘s; (2) those who arc known 
to bo born of otJicr families; (<}) those who have heen legally adopted. 

— I.C., one’s own offspring. The advice hero given is e.xpressed in the well known 
phrase ‘ Blood is thicker than water.' Any body and every body cannot be successfully 
received as members of one’s own family, tied to it by natural affections and thoroughly 
identified with its interests. 

2iiff^_Xt is self-interest Ihat imi)cls men to ho adopted children to somebody. They 
try to get themselves adopted by a man whom they find to be AveaUliy. 

This lino supplies the reason why adopted sons are never to bo regarded as 

® SukrachAryya has been discussing tho question of adoption. Here are described 
tho persons from among whom the selection is to be made. Ho is of ojiinion that 
olTspvings of tho same dynasty should be preferred to those who are more vagabonds. 

Hero are advaiicotl some of Ihe general claims of the daughter which according, 
to are not at all inferior to those of the son. Tho daughter participates as 

•iiiicli in the llcsh and blood of tho parents as the s<m. ifence the offsprings of girl 
should not be considered in any way inferior to those of the male issues. Rights of 
women arc thus ably advocated. 

^l^T^—Liinb by limb, I.C., each portion of the body of tho daughter (and the son) 
is derived from tho limbs of the progenitor. 
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^ 65 . Hence there is no flUTerence between the son and the dcinghter^s 
son as regards tlio offering of cakes to ancestors. 

■GO. The king is to maintain *au adopted son in the interests of 
his territory as well as snl)jects. 

*67. TJie ruler should liave wealth for the protection of his sub- 
jects, not for other purposes. 

^68-69. He bequeaths everything to another’s son by adopting him 
as his own child. What can be more strange if he does not give charities 
and offer sacrifices ? 

*7()-7?>. After attaining Crown-princeship one should not got de- 
moralised, should not insult or oppress (owing to the vanity of one’s own 
wealth) one’s mother, father, preceptor, brother and sister or the favT)urites 
and dear ones of the reigning king or the commonalty of the realm. 

^ That the daughter or woman generally is not to bo dospised is sufliciontly indicated, 
according to Sukraoharyya, l)y the regulation that tho male issue of the daughter is as 
much entitled to tho fiin(?ral rites as tho son himself. 

— An oblation <o deceased ancestors, as a l)}ill or lump of rice mixed up with 
milk, curds, flowcu\s, Ac,, offened to the manes by nearest surviving relations. 

* Tho adoption is not for j)orsonal satisfaction but for tin; ])ropc;r administration of 
the interests of tho state, 

3 Tho king’s wealth is sacred and must not bo misspent . Jlere is a sly liit at the practice 
of adopting sons and spending money over tlumi. Tho in‘\t t wo liiu's make it more clear. 

If it is possible for a man to adopt into one's family nn;n born outside it is to ho 
expected that ho should spend some money at any rale on sacriHces and in charities. 
So that the poorer classes as well as priests may derive some share of royal wealth. 

A conflict between national interests and tho interests of tJio adopted child is brought 
out hero. That the right of adoption is to a certain extent prejudicial to the collect ivo 
weal of tho people at largo was conceived by j>hilosophors of tlu; Hindu world. Here is 
a mild protest against tho custom. 

^ (Charity, gifts, &c.) and (saerificcis, worship, &c.) arc tho two items which 

are interfered with by oxpendituro over adopted sons. Tho money which m meant 
for 3rsirtim«T (iTiiiintcnance of subjects, 1. 67) c.g., through charities and sacrificial festivals 
is spent on men wdio come into tlie royal family not oven by the accident of wth but 
by a legal fiction, perhaps by bis whim. 

• * Newly installed Crown-princes are likely to bo insolent, rude and haughty like 

upstarts. And pc*rsons likely to bear most tlio brunt of tlieir affront have been 
divided here into three classes — (1) members of their own family, relatives and kinsfolk ; 
(2) - friends and favourites of the king, e, those; who also might be similarly 

installed in case of bis absence, and licncc who are likely to bo jealous rivals ; (8) 

—the public at large, the subjects generally. It is very desirable that the Crown-prince 
should be able to establish an empire over tho hearts of tho people. ?n^»l~J)oes not 
mean a great or illustrious man, but a collective people. 

— Look down upon. 

-Vanity duo to tho newly acquired position and wealth as Crown-princo, 
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'74'75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family 
wants admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presentation 
of an iDutsider to th(3 king. 

‘7t)-77. Even after attaining great prosperity ho should al)ide by 
liis father’s command, for to a cliild the father’s command is his best 
ornament. 

“78-79. The mother wjis killed J3hargava, and llama went to 
forest according to their Father’s commands And it was througli the 
strength of their fathers’ penUjfices that they respectively got back their 
mother and kingdom. 

^80. The command of him who has the two-fold right of cursing 
and blessing is very weiglity. 

“81-82. Me sliould not display his greatness to all his brothers; for 
Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers who 
had also right to the wealth. 

«83-85. Owing to the violation of father’s commands royal olTsprings 
oven alter attaining excellent positions aie thrown down like menial ser- 
vants, e.f/., the sons of Yayati and Vis^wamitra. 


^ Tlio Cpown-pvince hns boon advised <o ludiave well with all pt3rsons. IJut hero ho is 
asked to make a dilTerenco with regard to one point, o/s., f.e., seeing the king 

Do not bear or toh‘rato, i.c , the priiiee should not allow the outsider to 
appear before the king. He should be judicious enough to make the choice a.s t© who 
should bo presented and who not. 

— Increase, alhiumce,’ prosperity. 

^ The common traditional stories about ParasurAma and Rama are here 7)rossed into 
service to prove the authority of father and the ollicacy of obedience to father. Sons 
who obey their fathers are succe.ssfiil in life. 

The command of such persons must bo respected. 

* DilTerenco in prosperity. His always a bad policy to make a display of 

one’s strength btd’oro those who have reasons to be jealous. Such an injudicious display 
is positively mischievons, it is tantamount to ill-treating and Insulling them and exciting 
their worst passions. 

— Those who deserve a share. 

The advice given here is very sound in the administration of domestic and other 
social affairs. And as hereditary monarchy has more or loss the characteristics of a 
domestic household, being essentially patriarchal in nature, the rules of dealings with kith 
and kin are not out of place in political treatises. 

^ Instances of obedient and devoted sons have been recorded in 11 77-8. Hero are 
given intances of failure through disobedience. 
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’86-87. One should always he in the habit of serving one's father 
in word, tbouglit and action. One should ever do that by wliich fatl)er is 
satisfied, one should not do tliat by which father gets pain even for a tyngle 
occasiDn. 

89-90. One should oneself do that with pleasure in whicli tliere is 
father’s pleasure. And one witli wliom the father is dissatisfied should 
be his object of enmity. 

91. One should not do anything that is disapproved or opi)osed 
by father. 

*92-93. If through the faults of flatterers and informers the father 
is far from what he ought to be, one should stud}" his nature and manage 
to explain matters to him in a retired place. 

®94. Otherwise he should always punish the flatterers very severely. 

95. And he should ever know the inward feelings of the subjects 
through artifices. 

96-97. In the morning of every day he should bow down to his 
father, mother and pieceptor. He should then narrate to the king the 
work done day after day, 

^98-99. Thus living in the house and maintaining the unify of the 
famil}" the Crown-ITince should satisfy the sul.>jects wfdl ly his learning, 
actions and character. 

®100. Mo should also bo self-sacrificing and vigorous and thus 
bring within his sway all around him. 

’ Onco. 

— Gets (tispl eased. 

*lt is not unlikely that the father may ho inUiod hy i, <»., informers, spies, 'etc., and 
JWRs, i. e , flatterers, detractois, eto. In that ease it would ho the duty of the son to keep 
him to the right path. Unt thru lie should not <lo it in an ostentatious and haughty' 
fashion. 

He should study his humour and explain to him in a manner that is adapted to it 
mm. So that his attempt may not fall flat. And the advice is to be given in secret 
places. 

a manner that is acceptable to him. 

— Day after day, i.e„ every morning ho should relate what ho did during the 
day previous. -tr 

*IIis work is to have two-fold efToct — (1) the Family or House must not lose its integ 
rity — there must he ; (2) Tlie people must he haii])y. 

'•The supremacy is to ho established not only byfrr^or physical vigour but hy 
moral strength of sacrifice also. 
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*101. He is to grow slowly like the portion of the moon in the 
bright fortnight. 

102-103. The prineo who behaves himself in the manner described 
above Jiaving got the kingdom tliat is thornless enjoys for ever the earth 
with his associates and councillors. 

104. Thus has been narrated in brief the function of the Crown- 
prince that is beneficial. 

■105. Now are being related in brief the functions and characteris- 
tics of the councillors. 

106-109. Just as gold is tested by exports by reference to liglitness 
or heaviness of weight, colour, sound, etc., so also one should examine ser- 
vants (or oHice-bearors) by reference to their work, companionship, merits, 
habits, family relations, etc., and jyhxco conlidenco in one wlio is found 
to be trustworthy. 

^110. Ont3 should not notice only the caste (or race) or rmly the 
family (in making the selection). 

111-112. Work, character and merit — these three arc to be respect- 
ed — neither caste nor family. Neither by caste nor by family can 
superiority^ be assorted. 

^113. In marriages and dinner parlies considerations of family and 
caste are compulsory. 

®114-117. The trulhful, the meritorious, the celebrated and the weal- 
thy, as well as men who have been born in good families, whose habits are 

Itriofly, synoptieally. 

Of course a iimn is known by the company he keeps. 

Anybody and everybody is not to bo appointed to any post. All candidates 
mu.sb pass through the process of examination and selection. The selected cainlidate must 
he able to satisfy the master in the particular points enumerated. 

^Considerations of birth and family are important no doubt, but those are not the 
solo points to bo brought out in selecting persons for public oflieos. 

'‘That is, ill purely social functions, race, easto, birth, etc., have to be most seriously 
considered. But when the <iuestion is of appointment to political oflices these consider- 
ations should weigh very little to the master or officer in charge. 

Always, i.e., compulsory. 

Sukr&charyya makes a distinction between splieros of human activily and remarks 
that caste considorations apply not to all departments of human life but only to certain 
defined aspects, c.f/., marriage, dining, etc. ^fcnco much of the so-called vices of caste system 
is the idle product of men’s imagination. The criticism that it is based on injustice 
cannot stand. 

^ Such persons are likely to bo conscientious and their discharge duties strictly rigid. 

Family ; (2) Fame. Here the latter, for olhorwiao, would be rci)e- 

tition of 55 b: i,c„ well connected. 

A few more characteristics of good servants are enumerated below. 
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good, who do good doeda and have no slotli — perform the duties of their 
master even better than their own work by tlie four-fold qualities of body, 
speech, thouglit and diligence. 

118-lli). (The good olKce-bcaror) is satisfied witli his salary only, 
is sweet- ton <» lied, expert in actions, pure and (inn ; skilful in doing good 
to others and is averse to evil ways. 

U19-120. He observes even the son or tlio father who does injury 
to the master ; is not similar to the lord who goes astray, but understands 
well (the situations). m 

*121. He does not protest against the statements of liis master, nor 
does he give publicity to any of his shortcomings. 

*123. He is not procrastinating in good measures but procrastinat- 
ing (and dilatory) in evil ones. 

124. Tie never picks holes in the coats of his master’s wife, children 
and friends. 

^125. Towards his master’s wife, children and friends he bears 
the same attitude as the master himself. 

*126. He does not ap[>raiso himself, nor does he defy anybody. 
He does not envy or insult anyone. 

127. He does not want <be rights belonging to others, but is 
unambitious and always eontonted. 

* The good oftieor is iio wJio is impartial and does not ftiar to ivv pose the faults and 
viees of even iiojip relalives, and wJio does not panchn* to tiio ovil tastes and habits of the 
master but is firm and strong (in dissuading liim from tIuMJi). 
observer, watcher, s<*riit iiiiser. 

W*l¥hlR<a— Who commits offence, acts against the interests. 

Kaiilt, crime. 

— Not like him. 

— i.c., not a mere echo of the master, not a sycophant but has his own individuality. 

The son’s activities may go against th<i interests of the masUn', the father’s activities 
also may point (ho same way. Even the master liimself may adopt suicidal measures. In 
these easc‘s it is only t lu* good servant wiio can int<?rv<MHMind by boldly asserting his 
individuality res<*in? the state from ruin and calamity. 

^vj5R .-One who can well understand situations. 

. who protests. 

Word. 

^ -Defects. * 

3 He follows Uie principle ‘Love me, love my d*>g.’ 

i c., who thinks in (or whoso Ihnitfjht is of) the same manner as the master 
himself. Ho is thoroughly' identiiied with his iiiastor's interests and looks upon all Jiis 
concerns as his owai. 

“SuRwk — Rights, jurisdiction. The good officer is not interfering, does not unduly 
hope for other’s i^rivileges. 
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n28. He bears or puts on tlie clothes, ornaments, &c., offered by him 
and ever stands before liim. 

*129. Ffe spends according to his salary, is moderate, kind and 

also courageous. 

*130. Lastly, the excellent servant is he who discusses the evil 
deeds of liis master privately, t.e., docs not give xnildicity to them. 

^131. The servant with attributes contrary to those mentioned above 
is known to be bad. 

132. Those who are underpaid, those who have be en coerced by 
punishment, clioats, the miserable, the greedy, and those who speak 
well in one’s presence. 

*134-138. The passionate, the vicious, the diseased, those who 
seek bribes, the gamblers, the atheists, tlie vain and untrntliful as well 
as the envious people ; those who have been insulted, and touched to the 
quick by harsh words, the friends and servants of enemies, and those who 
keep up old enmities, the ferocious and the daring, as also the irreligious 
I)eoxde can never bo good officers. 

®139. The marks of good and bad servants have been enumerated 
concisely. 

140. Now are described tlie characteristics of priests and other 
officers. 

’ He puts on the insiguia, badges, &c., indicating his rank and function and is over 

ready to serve his master. 

Salary. Ono of tho fdiaractoristics of good oHicops is frugality and moderation 
in expenditure. 

Persons who are spendthrifts and extravagant in their private capacity are likely to 
bring disasters u2)on the slate by injudicious administration of public interests. Hence 
an individual’s extravagance is not only a personal foible but has also a sevLous signitl- 
cance in political and social affairs. Tlie man, therefore, who spends witbiii his means is 
good not only as a private citi/on bub is also an acquisition to the state. 

® Having described some of the characteristics of tho good olUcors, tukracharyya is 
going to montion a few marks by wliich bad s<^rvant.s are to lie known. Of course quite 
the opposite attributes will be predicated of tiiem. 

* — Those whose salaries are low. Low palil olVicers are never to bo trusted 
with rcsiionsible work and are not exijoctcd to reiuhu* faithful service. 

Of course, tho men described in those lines ar<^ good for nothing. 

* - Malicious, envious. 

Diseased. 

BiwRb?; — Those who are addicted to vices, c.g.. hunting. 

— Gamblers-— those who play at dice. 

— Those who continue. 

— i.e., censured for neglects of duty, 

• Priest. 
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M41-143. The priost, the vice ro 3 ^ tlio premier, the commander, the 
councillor, tlje jnd.^e, the scholar, tho Siiinantvaka, the Amatya^ as 
well the sp 3 ^ — tlicso are tlie ten departments of a king. 

‘"I'H. Wlioso iii(v)mes are ono-tonth more than those of subsequent 
men up to tlie spies. 

^145-147. 4'Iie king is said to have eight departments or requisites 
of regal administration according to some people. 

'*148. These eight departments of political organisation have equal 
remuneration. 

*149. The spy who is well up in (the art of reading) emotions and 
gestures (expressions) is a servant of these eight. 

*lf)0-15o. d"lie j)riest is superior to all others — tlie main-stay of the 
king and kingdom, d'ho Vi(!<M*oy comes next, next tho Premier; then the 

*11111 iiiHi (lillinviit ministers witli dilTorent functions. 

ilW=T-*CliH.‘f Socrutiiry, siiiieriiileiKUuit, i)i*emior. 

-Comma rule r, War .Miiiislor. 

— Councillor, diplomatist. 

Finaiico Minister. 

— Ordinary Minister. 

iT ig Ti q ; — Advisors, requisites of regal adminUtration. Departments of Executive 
Govern inenb. 

On(3 who asks as well as decides ; Tho Justice. 

2 That is, the income of J^r^r: isone-teuth greater than t\ui\> o[ Pratiiiidhi, That of 
Praluddhi oiic-fcouth greater than (hat of PraiUiumii and so on. 

Tho eight requisites are Sumaiitra, Scholar, Minister, Cratlhaua, Sachiva, Aniatya, 
Justice, and Yict*roy. 

•* — Those wli()S<' incomes ar<3 e<jual. There ar<3 two systems of political orgauisa- 

tiou. According to tiie tirst the incoaies vary in a (r.u’tain proportion, tliero is a gradation 
of salary. According to tho second there is e<|iiality of income. 

*ln the second list ^ has no place. IJnt the spy is too important an ollico-bearor to bo 
ignored. Iloiice according to the sotjond tJieo;*y he is retained as the follower or of 
tho main departments. 

%f^~Tho emotions and feelings of tho mind. 

Expressions or manifestations of fcolUig through gesticulations, physical 

gestures. 

— Science, here the art of studying the mind and its external manifestations. 
lt*goos withonb saying that the spy must 1)0 an adept in this art. 

The U. l4o-l4J introduce paranthelically, as it wore, tho now conception of political 
departments, and mention it hero only as a piece of iiiforniation. sukracharyya does n'»t 
accept it himself. 

» — Tlje former among whom was superior to tiio latlor. 

Having described tins salary, pr<;ceden<ie and social as well as political status of 
tho 10 classes of adniinistr.ili vo authorLties, fciukracUaryya goes on to describe tho func- 
tions and qualifications of each. 

Wllar of tho State. 
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Sachiva, then the Minister, next the Justice, then the Scholar ; next 
comes Suraantra, then tlie Amatya, lastly the Spy ; these officers are 
successively meritorious in order. 

*156-160. Oiif; who is versed in mantras and rituals, master of the 
three sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, subduer of anger, 
devoid of greed and passions, equipped with a knowledge of six Angas 
{Veddngas) and of the science of Archery with all its branches, one who 
knows the science of moral as well as religious interests, one fearing 
whose anger even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who is 
well up in Niti Sdstra and master of military implements and tactics is 
the Priest. 

161. The Priest is also the dchdryya and he is competent both to 
curse and bless. 

1(52. Without the advice of the Prakritls^ t.c., the Executive 
oflicers, the state is sure to bo destroyed. 

*163. If the king fears their control, they are good ministers. 


* The enumeration of the attributes of a priest gives some idea of the all-round culture 
ho is to have. Not a mere knowledge of the tochniquo of sacritlcial rites and ceremonies, 
but a sound liberal education is expected of him. That ho should have the moral 
qualities of moderation, abstemiousness and self-eoiitrol goes without saying. He must 
also bo smart and active \S’h at is of special significance in the list is the raeri- 

tinii of the several branches of learning ho should master— (1) The Three Vedas 
technically known as ^ ; {2) 'V\\o six Vedaiigas— sciences which introduce learnorvS to the 
study of the Vedas, witliout which no one can understand and appreciate the master 
sciences. TJieso arc known as (a) nr^ -The .Science of pronunciation and articulation ; (b) 

The detail of religious ceroinonies ; ic) (J ram mar ; (d) Prosody; (e) 

Astronomy ; (/) Explanation of dillicult or obscure words and phrases that occur in the 
Vedas. ^*1) The military science with all its branches ; or tlio Science of archery is a 
goncric name for the science governing all martial exploits ; (4) The Science of religious 

interests of luoii. (5) Niti bTistra— .Science of social, economic, and political morals. (0) 
The art of warfare. Practical training is hero implied, as theoretical knowledge of 
warlike feats is suggested by 

Thus apart from the moral and physical training the system of education for priests 
includes within intellectual culture a training in Economics, Theology, Sociology and 
M ilitary Science. 

*3)5 — -Arrays of soldiers, their grouping and management on Held*?. 

» Control, discipline, pressure. 

A good minister is ho whom (whoso regulations) the king fears. 

^’ho polity described in Snkraniti is formally despotic ; but it recognises only such 
ministers as ideal as arc not merely ‘king’s iTiciuls * or ‘king's men’ working like his 
private secretaries or confidential clerks, but have an individuality and independence 
of character by which they can control the whims and caprices of the monarch and 
systematically govern the course of the state’s action. 
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'164-165. Can tliere be prosperitj^- of the kingdom if there be 
ministers whom ilie ruler does not fear? Such ministers are to be 
gratified like womon witl) decorations, liveries of honour, etc. 

*166-167. If there be no improvement in the state whether in extent, 
population, ediciency, revenue or administration; if, on the contrary, the 
state bo jeopardised through the ministers’ counsels, what is the good of 
having such men (as king’s advisers)? 

’168-173. Th^^ratinulhi or vice-regent is he who knows what is 
to be done, and wliat is not to be done. The Pradhayia is he who has e^ye on 

* Indopoiidence of ministers is the criterion of national well-being. Mon who dare 
not raise their voice against tiie king have no place in the councils of states but should 
bo retained as opnainental figureheads and ‘ digniftod parts ’ of the constitution. They 
do not deserve any effective control over statecraft and should bo hnnioured by grants 
of titles, honours and distinctions. 

They are no iadter than women who arc satisfied with trinkets and dainties. 

The function of a king, rule, administration, government. 

Some other general tests of good iiiiiiistcrs are montioned,h(M’e. They must be a I >lo 
to display their ability and justify their existence by adding to the state’s resources, 
territory, influence or preslige. 

^The several ministiii s of the king who are heads of several departments arc mentioned 
here. The Hindu technical terms and English equivalents are given below; 

Priest. 

—V iceroy . 

iTOT — Suporintoiident, Chief ficcrotary. 

— W a r Sc e ret a ry. 

Diplomatist, F<ireign Soerotary. 
bioarned adviser, 

Jrr^^Tqs-^ Chief Justice. 

- Land Ilevomio Oflicer. 

- Firthneo Minister. 

— Ambassador. 

The differentiation of the Executive into so many departments each with its own 
functions and own chief indieatos a highly organised political fabric. The statement of 
qnaUfleations required of each rainisti'r is also the product of a deep insight into tho 
functions of the static. Tlie picture thus presented is not one of a simple primitive 
political life in which the ‘ man in the street’ is lit to bo a judge, a warrior and a ruler by 
tnrn, but one of a complex organization which requires specialized functionaries for 
tho eflicuMit discharge of its functions and hence demands of each a specialised 
training as Judge, Commander, Financier, &e. 

1.170. The or Foreign Secretary must bo profleiont in A’lfi, i.c., tho art of 

life (or the rules for the good managomont of practical affairs). Ho must therefore know 
what to do under what circumstanctvs. This is what is meant in modorii times by 
pediency.* 

1. 171, The Prudvirdlai or Chief Justice must bo profleient in three Sciences — that 
which deals with men (Sociology or llistory)| that which treats of the rules laid down by 
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(supervises) all things. The Sachim is the man who knows all about 
the army. The Mantri is one who is aciept in diplomacy. The Pandit 
is the person who is well up in tlie theory of religion and morals. The 
Prddvivaka is he who lias knowledge of men, S^Astras and morals. The 
A'tndtya is known to be the person who has knowledge of lands and 
records. The Sumantra is he who knows of tlie incomes and disburse- 
ments. 

^174-175. That man is chosen as ambaHsadqj* who knows the in- 
nermost feelings of other men, who can stiidy their expressions and move- 
ments, and who has a good rnemoiy, knows the conditions of time and 
place, can speak well, and is fearless. 

*176-178. The Pratinidhi should always advise kings as to when a 
thing should be done immediately even though it is evil and when to refrain 
from doing a thing though it is good (at the proi^er time) ; maketliem act 
up to his advice ; and if they do not abide by him, he should go on 
explaining. 

*170-180. The Pradhana has to discrimiiicate between truth and 
untruth and find out the total amount of work among the functions dis- 
charged by all. 

sagos and Risliia in Sastras (Thoolojyy, &c.) and that which tre^ats of manners, ciistoms, 
and morals handed down from generation to generation (^[orality or Kthics). , All the 
Sciences enurncriited liore are liinnan and social ; and the Judge has to (iiialiiy himself 
si)ccially in tJicso for ho has always to deal mainly with nioii and manners. 

1.17 2. — Lands, writings or records. Perhaps a knowledge of tenures 

and rights is implied here. The Amdtija is thus a Cadastral Sc?ttlcineiU or Survey 2^Iinistor. 

* -inward feelings. Tlie ambassador must bo able to study the mind's thouglits. 
flirsRn:— facial exiircssioiis or outward manifestations of sentiments tJirough the physical 
organs, c.g., in speech, gesticulations, movements of limbs, &c., activity, enterprise. The 
ambassador must also keep news of the moveiiiciits of tho persons he studies. 

Ho must have a retentive memory for ho may have to communicate many things orally 
which it might bo inexpedient to trJinsmit in black and white. It is easy to understand 
why he should bo a master of (ieography ai)d History and i.r., si>aco and time) and 
also a good speaker. For unless he is w^clbgrouiided in tho actual conditions of time and 
place and the special characteristics of tho relations botwoon persons he has to deal with 
he is likely to ml sunder stand or misrepresent facts and thus bungle with the state's 
affairs. 

^The Viec-regent is not merely to ditto the king at every step but must be bold enough 
to forbid bad courses of action, and recommend wliat appears to be good at the proper 
time. 

^He is something like a general supervisor over all the affairs of the state and a con- 
troller of office systoms. 

Amount of work, 
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‘181-190. The Sac/iim lias to study the elephants, horses, ohariots, 
foot-sold iei-s, camels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign bearers, men who practise 
battle-arraj's, inon who are sent out eastward and westward (on 
mission), bearers of royal emblems, arms and weapons, attendants of 
aujierior, ordinary and inferior grades, and the various classes of ammuni- 
tions ; he has to find out the groups tliat are complete in all their parts, 
how many of these are in active condition, how many are old and how 
many now, how manjr are unfit for work, how many troops are well equip- 
ped with arms, ordnance and gunpowder, and what is the amount of 
commissariat and other contingencies. Then he has to communicate the 
result of his studies to the king. 

*191-193. The Mantri has to study when, how and to whom the 
policies of Peace, Purchase, Partition ami Penalty have to bo adopted and 
the various effects of each whether great, moderate or small ; and having 
dechled on the course of action to communicate that to the king. 

’194-199. The Chief Justice sliould advise the king after examin- 
ing, with the help of his poors in Council, the men who have brought 
forward suits for judgment, by witnesses, written documents, artifices, 
and by occult processes to find out which method or procedure is likely to 
be most efiicacious in which case, and after determining what is the inevi- 
table decision by the application of reasoning, direct observation, inference, 
analogy as well as tho local customs. 

^ W — Groups. 

— New. 

— -Gunpowder. 

— Necessaries and contiii^joncios of war. 

etc. — The four policies fiientioned here are tho orthodox methods of dealing with 
intornational affairs in Hindu treatises on Politics. Tho Mantri is thus tho Foreign 
Secretary. 

— Considering or studying, 

— Determining or deciding. 

. 3 'Pile Judicial i)roccduro is fully described here. (1) The Chief Justice is not to act 

alone but is to be helped by He is to be (2) Tho judgment is to bo public, 

for he is to be (seated in tho assembly). (3) The examination is to bo conducted in as 

many ways as possible so that the whole triilli may bo discovered. Even /.r., 

mystical or occult processes have to bo resorted to in ordt^r to discover tho proper method 
of attacking a problem. (4) The sentence is to bo deUverod after careful weighing of 
evidence. All the methods of truth-investigation known in Hindu Logic have to boused. 
The or manners, morals and customs of the folk that have been handed down from 

generations must also bo investigated. For otherwise the judgment might bo correct 
in theory but wrong in practice, in fact, quite out of place, 
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*200-203. The Pandit has to study the rules of moral life obtaining 
in society in ancient and modern times, which have been mentioned in 
the codes, which are now opposed, and which militate against the customs 
of the folk, and to advise the king by those whicli are efficacious both for 
his life and hereafter. 

*204-206. Tlie Sumantra should communicate to the king the 
amount of commodities laid hy^ the amount of debts, &c., the amount spent, 
and the amount of surplus or balance in both moveables and immoveables 
during the course of the year. 

•207-20S. How inanj^ cities, villages and forests are there, the amount 
of land cultivated, who is the receiver of the rent, the amount of revenue 
realised. 

209-210. Who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, 
liow much land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised 
through taxes and fines. 

211-212. The amount realised without cultivation (i.e , as Nature^s 
gifts), how much accrues from forests, the amount realised through 
mines and jewels. 

^ Various classes of rules and regulations of life are here einnnerated. There cannot 
li(^ a uniform standard of moral conduct— it is imi)lied. Tt must vary according to place, 
(ime, and circumstances. 

Tho possibility of a Pandit being opposed to the manners and customs of 
the people is thus indicated. 

It is the function of the Pandit to study the manners and customs and always to bo 
in toucli with the latest thoughts and opinions of the people, i.c., to grow with the world. 

Sukrachfiryva is not an advocate of fixed codes of morality and religion that 
must be absolutely respected at all times and places and under any eircnnistanc.es what- 
ever, but recognises the relativity of religious and moral sentiments and practices to the 
social and other conditions of the world. 

^Tlio g’TO or Finance Minister has to study the Uiulget and Rcvoiuies andijreparc the 
schedule of Credits and Debits, Assets and Liabilities of the State. Ho has, in fact, to frame 
what is called the Balance-sheet. 

3 The Financial aflairs are distributed between the who is in charge of tJio Budget 
and the who is in charge of Land scttlemont ami records. 

The following sources of rovonuo are moiitioiied ; — 

(1) Rent from land. 

(2) ^ —Duties or taxes. 

(3) Finos. 

(4) — i.c., what is received without cultivation or care. Nature’s contribution, 

(5) — Income from forests. 

(6) Mineral wealth. 

(7) — Deposits as in a bank. 

(8) Unowned. All unclaimed property belongs to the state. 

(U) back from thieves, 

10 
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2J3-2I4. How much is oollected as iinownerj nr unclaimed by any- 
l.>ofly, ffot l)ac*k from the thief, and the amount stored up, — knowing these 
tilings the AviMya sliould inform the king. 

‘215-216. 'riie characteristics and functions of the ten chief advisers 
have been mentioned in 1n*iof. One shouM know them by the f'ecords of 
work given by each. 

2J7. The king should appoint tlieiii to each post by rotation. 

*218-210. The king should not make his officers more powerful than 
himself, and the ten Prahritis sliould l)e entrusted wVth equal power. 

*'220-221. lie should always appoint three men for each department 
— the wisest of thorn all at the head and the two others as overseers, for 
three, five, seven or ten years, and having noticed each oflicer’s qualifica- 
tions for the work entrusted he should make the necessary changes. 

^225. The king should never give office for ever to any body and 
eveiybody. 

226-227. He should appoint men to offices after examining the fitness 
of the persons for them. For who does not got intoxicated by drinking 
of the vanity of offices ? ^ 

“228-230. So he should appoint others after seeing that they are iit 
to discharge the functions, (U* the apprentices who are qualified for that 
task as paid officers, or outsiders in their absence. 


M3acli olVicor is tlm.s to be made competent for all function.^ of the statp through taking 
part in each for certain periods. 

Tho system of training up oHicers t)y rotation. Hut It is dillicult to see how 
the priestly function can be discharged by the others. 

— Of equal authority. Is the theory of checks and balances implied here ? 
a Here are rules for the management of each or jurisdiction, i.e., department. 

— Inspectors, overseers. 

— Year. The term of office or tenure of appointment is for 3, 5, 7, or 10 years 
according to /.e., qiiaiiflcations, 

• Sukrachtiryya warns the king against bestowal of permanent offices. Appointments 
to posts should be, according to him, during good behaviour. If the pride of position 
bewilders the officer and be proves unworthy of the responsibility ho should bo dismissed. 
Work is the solo test and recommendation for office. 

^ When somebody is -found to be unworthy of the work entrusted to him others are to 
be appointed. In such a case the claims of i.c., those who follow in his heels 

(e. Q; subordinates and apprentices) should bo considered. And these should be appointed 

on salary 
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231. He should appoint men who have his qualifications or bis 
sons to his post. 

*232-233. As the officer becomes qualified for the higljer and higher 
functions he should be appointed to the higher and Idgher post. At the 
end he should be a Prakriti (one of the 10 advisers). 

*234-235T He sliould appoint many overseers or appoint only one 
officer without any overseer at all according to the importance of the 
jurisdiction to be managed. 

*236. He should appoint for other works those who are fit. 

237-238. He should appoint separately the heads of elephants, horses, 
chariots, infantry, cattle, camels, deer, birds, gold, jewels, silver, clothes. 

^239. The chief of treasure, the chief of grains, and the super- 
intendent of cooking. 

“240-241. The superintendent of parks, and the liead of buildings 
and palaces separately, as also always the superintendent of the necessaries 
and contingencies, the officer in charge of the religious establishments and 
the supervisor of charities. 

^ These lines describe u regular system of translation and promotion through qualifica* 
t ion and aptitude for successively higher posis leading uUiuiately to tho iiumodiato 
advisers and councillors of tho king. The ollieer is to begin nt tho lowest rung of tho 
luliuinistrative ladder, but by disi)laying his ability in the lower grades, may be lifted 
iq) to tho post of highest responsibility. 

All these rules about the training of ollieers, tenure of service, organisation of the 
ollice, the filling up of vacancies, rotation and gradual promotion are the outcome of a 
highly developed political machinery that would be required in a vast eouii try-state or an 
empire. Sukraniti is adapted to the requirements not of village-corn raoiiwealths or city- 
states but extensive national organisations. 

— In succession. The amount of work to he done and the number aiul variety 
of iiit't^rests to be administered must bo very largo in order to allow for the scientliie 
division of labour aud the methods of scientific specialisation and transfer prescribed in 
these lines. 

^ Office, jurisdiction. The proportion of inspectors to actual workers is to bo 

determined seientifieally according to the nature of (he interests to be administered. 

3 WS — Each of these things is to bo in charge of a separate ollieer. Ihii it is dillicult 
to sec how and why some of these responsibilities can bo piirted from each other, 
What is the good of having separate oHicers for gold, jewels and silver? This is speci- 
alisation carried too far. Or perhaps all these things are to go together, us implied iii 
11 . 808 - 4 . 

The treasurer, tho head of the granary and kitchen-superinteiideiit are separate 
offleers as they should bo. 

The granary is a very important foatiiro of Hindu economic and social life. 

— A separate ollieer is required for administering the institutions for the 
satisfaction of gods, c,g,f temples, Dharmasalds, tfcc., which are likely to be too many in 
Hindu society. 
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242-245. The lord of the headman of the village, the collector 
of land revenues, the clerk, the collector of taxes (tolls and duties), as also 
the news-bearer — these six are to be appointed in each village and town. 

*246-50. Those who practise penances, those who are charitable, 
those wlio are proficient in revealed literature (the Vedas) and 
those who are well versed in Puranas^ those who know the Sdstrns, (other 
than the /S'rwti-s, Smritis and Purdnas) the astrologers, the sorcerers, 
those who are masters of Ayuvxjeda (medical science), those who are versed 
in tlie religious rites and ceremonies, those who practise the virtues laid 
down in Tantras and those others wfio arc meritorious, intelligent and 
masters of their passions — these classes of men the king should worship 
and maintain by stipends, gifts and honours. 

“251. Otherwise the king is disparaged and earns an ill name. 

^252-253. Tlicre are many functions which involve a multiplicity of 
effects. The king should appoint officers for the discharge of such func- 
tions also after considering their fitness for these. 


^Sorao spociaJ charges on the state are those men who are morally or intolleetnally 
deserving of help. 

They are to bo respected by grants of scholarship (^^,)> gifts of laud or other 
things (^) and titles of honour or distinction (^). 

In Clin me rating the intellectual (|ualitications entitling a man to such honours and aids 
mentions pcjuhaps all the varieties of prevalent in his time— (1) — 

The Vedas; (2) («1) -Puraiias ; (4) (5) Divination (astrology). (6) 

Hymns and incantations, c.f/., those of the Atharva-Veda which arc ctTicacious in 
many social troubles ; (7) -The science and art of modicinc ; (8) — The 

reUgious rites and usages —sacrillees and offerings to gods; (0) • Tantras. 

The cnuineration of those branches of learning in this connexion indicates a com- 
paratively uku lorn stage of socio-politi.-al life in < wo ways. In the first place, the fact 
that even and eiititle the persons to distinctions and aids of the state 

equally as the is an index to the ^reat JiberaJisation of intellect that must liave 

been prevalent at the time. In tJjc second place (he brandies of learning must have Ixie/i 
many and diversified for long in order that there raiglit ho specialists in each. It is 
doubtful if Tantras and iiicii adept in the rites ji rescribed therein could be noticed in 
I*re-Buddhistic ago, siiy tlie age of lirntis. 

^ This is the sanction for stipends and honorariums to scholar.s and learned men. 

The above lines suggest a sort of literary pensions granted to qualified men to 
enable them to devote their whole time and energy to the pursuit of their special 
investigations. Here is a plea for the adoption of the policy of Protection for fost. ring 
the national literature?, arts and scienco.s. A state without men of letters is insignithrant 
and unimportant. Hence one of the functions of the state is the direct promotion and 
encouragement of culture among the people. 

Which have many ends, hence highly complicated state functions, perhaps 
of great diplomatic importance. 
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*254-255. There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
there is no root (of plants) that possesses no medicinal properties. So 
also there is no man who is (utterly) unfit. But the rarity is the person 
who can connect. 

256-258. The man wlio knows of the various species of elephants, 
e.g., Prabhadra, Airdvata, Pundartka^ etc., their treatment, the methods of 
training them, their diseases, the art of nourishing them ; who can dis- 
cover and distinguish their qualities by studying the roof of the mouth, 
the tongue, and the nails, who knows how to climb them and guide their 
movements, should be appointed to take care of elephants. 

259. The guide with such qualifications is sure to captivate the 
heart of the elephant (is sure to master its passions). 

■260-263. The man who knows of the feelings of horses, and can 
discover and distinguisli their qualities by studying their species, colour 
and movements, who knows how to guide, train and treat them, and is 
aware of their mettle, spirit and diseases, who knows what is good and 
what is bad nourishment for them, who knows of their weight, their 
capacity for bearing weights, their teeth and their age, who besides is 
valorous, adept in military parades and is wise, should be appointed to the 
superintendentship of horses. 

*264-267. The man who has all these qualifications and besides 
knows of the yoke and the burden, who knows of the strength of chariots, 

^ Sukrachdryya has been dilating on the skill and discrimination required of the 
master for the selection of proper men for tasks for wliich they are fit. These two lines 
contain the general truth that there is nothing in the world that is absolutely useless. 
Everything has its own use. — The greatest difliculty is to find out the man who can make 
proper use of those things in the universe, create mantras by connecting the letters of 
the alphabet, discover medicines by finding out the relation of plants with human bodies. 

The kernel of truth that Sukraniti establishes for the success of organisations, and 
what all responsible men should regard as the first principle is the maxim, *Qive each 
man his proper work.* the combiner, connecter, the man who can discover the 

relations existing between bodies, and hence the effects of various sets of juxtapositions. 

* Sukrdchfiryya's statement of qualifications for tho Suporin tendon ts of horses and 
elephants contains, as it should, a knowledge of practical zoology and veterinary science. 
And as the two animals differ in many respects both as regards physique, movements 
and habits, it is easy to see why tho two offices should be kept separate. A good groom 
is not likely to be a good tender of elephants. 

■ The master of chariots must have not only all the qualifications of keepers of horses, 
but tho additional merits of discriminating tho qualities of wood and other materials 
used in the building of chariot so that ho might bo confident of tho strength of his 
vehicle ; and he must also bo skilled in tho mechanical movements required for manipulat- 
ing it. 

dto.— Destroyer of the mark fixed for the attacking missiles. 
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and is skilled in moving, rotating and turning them about, who by 
movements of chariots can frustrate the aims (of enemies marked by 
missiles and weapons, and who knows how to fasten and protect the 
horses should be appointed as master of chariots. 

268-269. Those are to be made grooms of horses who are brave, 
versed in military parades and battle arrays and know of the movements 
of horses, who are intelligent and know the art of warfare with arms and 
weapons. 

270-273. The trainer of horses is he who knows of the eleven kinds 
of horses’ movements such as : (1) circular, (2) galloping, (3) prancing, (4) 
trotting, (5) jumping, (6) speedy, (7) slow, (8) tortuous, (9) serpentine, 
(10) rolling, revolving, and (11) galloping at full speed ; and who can ‘ break’ 
them according to tlieir strength and according to the uses to which they 
would be put. 

'274-275. The jnaii who can serve the horses well, who knows how 
to place the saddles, etc., and who is able-bodied and brave should be 
made a groom. 

*276-280. Those who are well up in Nitisastras, the use of arms and 
ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the art of management 
and discipline, who are not too young but ofmiddle age, who are bravo, 
self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own duties, devoted 
to their masters and haters of enemies should be made commanders and 
soldiers whether they are Sfldras or Ksatriyas, Vairfyas or descended 
from Mlechchhas. 

*281-285. There should be appointed a head over five or six foot- 
soldiers. Such an officer is called Pnttipdla. The Gaidmika is the head 
of thirty foot-soldiers. The Satdriika is the head of one hundred foot- 
soldiers. The Anusatika is tlie head of one hundred foot-soldiers. There 
should be an officer over one thousand and an officer over ten thousand 
troops. 


•—Saddle. 


» ^ — Discipline, rules of etiquotto. The Military Department must follow those 
rules and ceremonials very punctiliously. Hence only well disciplined men can be taken 
into the army. 

L. 1179 — There is no caste in and for military organisations. The army may bo 
recruited from any caste. 


* Ranks of the army : — 

— head of 6 or 0 infantry. 
— ^Head of 80 
W«iiH-Head of 100 


— Head of 100 infantry. 
WUftw — Head of 1,000 „ 

ViSfm— Head of 10,000 


n 
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'286-287. Tho iiciBXi who trains the soldiers in the morning and in 
the evening in military parades, and who knows tlie art of warfare as 
well as the characteristics of battle-fields is the Satanika. 

288. The Anukatika who has these qualifications is a help to the 
^atdntka. 

*289-290. The Senani is he who knows of the military necessaries, 
contingencies, and the battleworthy soldiers and appoints functions to 
the guards and sentinels. 

291-292. The pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watchmen 
on duty at night. And gulmapa knows carefully those on night duty. 

*293-294. The Lekhaka (clerk) is he who knows how many soldiers 
are there, how much salary has been received by them, wliere the old 
soldiers have gone. 

295. The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is known 
as the Ndyaka. 

296. The king should mark the above-mentioned ollicers with 
appropriate uniforms. 

297-298. Those men are to be masters of goat, sheep, cows, 
buffaloes, deer, etc., who are skilful in tending and nourishing them 
and who have love for these animals. 

299. Of like qualifications there should be apx)ointed men to serve 
elephants, camels, &c. 

300-302. They are also of warlike dispositions, domesticators of 
titira birds, and good teachers of parrots, and know when ftyena birds 
fall victims to arrows as well as the inward feelings of these animals. 

303-304. That man is to be in charge of gold, jewels, silver and 
coins who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, lustre, 
colour, and resemblances. 

305-306. The man who is self-controlled, possesses wealth, knows 
the arts of politics, considers riches as valuable as life and is very miserly 
is to be the Treasurer. 

307-308. That man is to be in charge of clothing who can distin- 
guish the values of woollen and silken clothes by studying the places of 

‘ Parades were hold twice every day under the supervision of the head of 100 soldiers. 

* The 8endn% is thus like Anusatikii an assistant to Satanika. He is in charge of the 
commissariat, general health and comfort of the troops under the Satdntfea, something 
like a civil attendant of the troops. 

3 ^M—The officer in charge of all facts and figures. He can supply statistics and 
news about the Military Department. 
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origin, the nature of men who have woven them, the fineness and rough- 
ness of texture, as well as the durability or otherwise of the fabrics. 

309-312. That man is to be Superintendent of tents and furniture, 
etc., who knows the methods of dyeing, laying out beds, Btting camps, 
and arrangements of clothes. 

313-314. That man is to be tlie Superintendent of tlie granary 
who knows of the species, measurements, values, essential characteristics 
of the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting and clean- 
sing them. 

315-316. The Kitclien Superintendent is he who can distinguish 
the washed from non-washed food substances, and can distinguish the 
mixtures and varieties of tastes, who is skilled in the culinary arts and 
who knows of the attributes of substances. 

*317-319. The Superintendent of parks and forests is he who 
knows of the causes of growth and development of flowers and fruits, 
who knows how to plant and cure the trees by administering proper soil 
and water at the suitable time, and who knows of their medicinal 
properties. 

*320-324. That man is to be the Supervisor of buildings and palaces 
who can construct palaces, ditches, forts, ramparts, images, machines, and 
bridges, who can dig wells, lakes, tanks, and can build artificial fountains 
and pumps for discharging water upwards, — all this very finely acci»rdiiig 
to canons of fine Arts. 

®325-326. That man is said to be in cliargo of the household who 
knows fully of the requisites of the king and collects the things at the 
proper time. 

327-328. That man should be appointed to the post of superin- 
tending the religious establishments and institutions who is mindful of 
his own duty in life, always devoted to religious practices and has no 
greed and hankering. 

329-332. The Superijitendent of charities is to be that person who 
does not disappoint tlie beggar, does not amass wealth, who is charitable, 
has no greed, can detect the merits of others, is not slothful, who is kind, 
gentle in words, knows the proper objects of charity and ia very humble. 

* WU^iRiMffl—Corrosponds to Superintendents of Botanical Gardens of modern tiroes. 

* The qualifications described hero are those of the Civil Engineer. In modern times 
also the oflloor in charge of Public Works must be a Civil Engineer. 

* v.«)rc— Coounoditioa. 

This officer is something like a butler who ministers to the daily wants of the house- 
hold and keeps things in order. 
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333-336. Those wlio are verserl in the arts of politics, have intelligence 
and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, wlio are inpartial to 
friends and foes alike, religious-minded and trutliful, who arc not sloth- 
ful, who have conquered the passions of anger, lust and cupidity, wlio are 
gentle in speech and old in ago should be made menibei’S of Council 
irrespective of caste. 

33/ -338. That man is to bo appointed bead of hostels and inns 
for strangers wlio looks upon all lieings as self, who has no hankering 
and has respect for guests, and who is always cliaritable. 

339-340. The examiner should l)e lie who is devoted to the good 
of others, who does not divulge other’s secrets, who bears no hatred and 
who appreciates merits of others. 

341-342. The chief is he wlio inflicts punishments in such a way 
as not to annihilate the subjects and who is neitlier too cruel nor too 
lenient. 

343-344. The head of the village, like the father and the mother, 
protects the people from aggressors, thieves and also from oflicers, 

^345-340. The gardener collccls flowers and fruits after having 
duly nourished the trees with care. The collector of taxes is to be like 
him. 

*.347-348. The clerk is to bo be wbo lias skill in accounts, who knows 
of the dilTercnccs between countries and languages, and who can write 
without hesitation and without vagueness. 

349-350. The sentinel or news-bearer is to be w^ell np in tbe \ise 
of arms and weapons, able-bodied, active in habits, and humble in 
responding apijropriately (to orders). 

'*351-352. Tliat man is a good collector of taxes and duties who real- 
ises these from shop-keepers in such a way as not to destroy their capital. 

353-354. That man is said to be practising penances who takes 
regular fasts, systematically observes the rules, regulations and rites 
of religious life, is bent on meditation, self-controlled, merciful and un- 

v-i*. 

covetous. 

1 The principle of Taxation is sngfcested hy the art of the gardener who deprives 
the trees of their products but not of their life. Taxation !s a painful necessity but must 
not be heavy enough to kill the people. 

a The must bc.proflcieiit in Mathematics, History, Geography and Language. 

» Both as regards (i.c., duties or taxes on goods) and ^ (rcvouue from land) the 
principle of collection is the same— vis., not to destroy the productive capacity altoge- 
ther. 

XI 
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355-356. That man is charitable who gives away wealth, wife and 
sons to those who hog for those and who takes nothing (in return). 

357-358. They are kriowii to bo Srutajna or learned men who can 
read and teach (the »8rutis, Smritis, and the Piiranas), who have studious 
habits. 

*359-360. That man is Paur/inika who is master of literature, knows 
music, lias a good voice and is well up in the five aspects of Puranas. 

*361-362. Tliat man is said to be versed in S^/istras who is master 
olMimamsd., Tarha, Vechhita, and authority as evidence, who knows where 
to place which word and who can ably explain matters to others. 

363-364. That man is an astrologer who knows the Sanihita, Science 
of Time, Mathematics, and wdio is aware of the past, present and future 
conditions of men. 

365-366. 'rhat man is a Mdntriha (magician or charmer) who 
can discover merits and demerits liy reciting hymns or incantations 
according to a certain order, who is devoted to hymns and incantations 
and . who has influence with the spirits. 

367-368. 'I1iat man is known to he a physician wlio can discover 
the real nature of diseases by studying their causes, symptoms and 
remedies, and who attempts prescri})tions after knowing them to. be 
curable or incurahle. 

369-37(1. 'riial man is a Tantviha or an ohserver of tlu3 Tantras who 
tries to propitiate tlie gods liy Jiymus and mantras otlier than tliose of 
SruLis and Smritis on the conviction that the procedure would do good to 
him. 

371-372. Those wlio are sexless, who are truthful, sweet- ton gued, 
come of respectable families and arc of beautiful forms, should be appoint- 
ed in the inner apartments. 

373-376. The maid-servants arc to be those who are faithful to 
their husbands, practise religious rites and who are able-bodied, not young 
but middle-aged, skilled in serving, and who are ever ready to tIo all 
^vorks however hum hie. 

377-378. Idiey are to be appointed as secret spies who are adepts 
in understanding tJie activities of enemies, subjects and servants and 
who can faithfully reproduce what they hear. 

1 The 5 aspects op characteristics of Puranas. (1) ^ (Creation). (2) nfiWi (Destruc- 
tion. ( 8 )?i 5 | Dynasties. (4) (Ifipochs). (5) (Deeds of dynasties). The Pur&nas 

treat'^of.these 5 topics. 

» Skilled in the proper use of words. 
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' 379-380. The V etradharas are to be those men with arms who can 
teach people coming to the presence of the king the methods of salutation, 
etc., as well as the seats they should take. 

(?) 381-384. tie is the hear! of the musicians who knows and can 
produce the seven notes, who knows how to sing in union with music or 
dance or beat. 

385-387. These lines describe the concubines. 

388-389. Other servants who can please their master s heart by their 
work should also be appointed by the king for his own welfare (and satis- 
faction). 

*390-392. f Among such attendants are) the songsters who awaken 
the king in tlie morning by their music, poets, guards of honour, arti- 
sans and artists, fools, ventrilocpiists, dancers and harleciuins, who are al- 
ways useful. 

393-394. Those who construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure- 
gardens, builders of forts, (gunners) who can pierce the objects they 
aim at by the balls tlirown out of big cannons. 

^395-39(5. Those who make lighter inachiues, gunpowder, arrows, 
cannon-balls, and swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arms and weapons, bows and quivers, &c. 

*397-398. Those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, &c,, build- 
ers of chariots, stone cutters, blacksmiths and those who enamel metals. 

'399-400. Potters, coppersmiths, carpenters, roadinakers, barbers, 
washers, and those who carry Jiightsoil. 

®401. Messengers, tailors and bearers of royal emblems and ensigns. 

402-403. Those wlio by the sound of trumpets, drums, conches, 
pipes, &c., can construct battle arrays, and 

404-405. Sailors, miners, fowlers, menials and coolies, repairers of 
implements, and those who 

^ These men are masters of Jiigii clas.s etiquette. 

* Hero follows an oniimeratioii of the various crafts and iiidustrios that, according to 
h'u/crdclutri/t/a, should be rightly oncoii raged. Hero is, in short, a i)icturo of the socio- 
economic lif^ of the ago of 6'ukranjti. 

® The military industry is described in these 3 line.s. 

Industries connected with wood, stones, metals and minerals are enumerated here. 

* The humbler industries are enumerated here. 

— Coppersmith. 

~ Carpenter. 

* Tailor, 
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406-407. Shop-keepeiv, proshtutes, those who live upon the musi. 

cul itistvuitioiits mid their wives, wouvers, bird-cutcliei's, uvtists mid leather- 
morcliaiita. 

40S‘4()li. Tlioso who repair and cleanse lioiisos, utensils and clothes 
and winnow grains, those who know how to spread beds and fit out tents, 
as well as govevnors(?). 

410-411. Those who prepare fragrant resins, and who are skilled 
in the preparation of betels — all these hunible and low workers have 
to be appointed to their proper works. 

412-413. Truth and philanthropy are the two most sacred of all 
virtues. The king should always have servants having these qualities. 

414-415. Envy is the greatest of all sins, mendacity is greater tlian 
envy. The king should not have servants having these vices. 

410-417. The good servant is he who knows when what is to be 
said or done and does or says that at the proper time. 

418-419. The servant should get up during the last three hours of 
the liight, consider the duties to be performed during tlie day, ease him- 
self of excreta, remember Vishnu and then have his bath. 

420-421. Then he should finish liis moiiiing prayers within half a 
muhdvta, go to his place of Avork and study what should be done and 
what not. 

422-423. Standing at tne gate he should obstruct anybody who 
enters without permission, but let him in when after informing the king 
he has been ordered to do so. 

424-425. Tlie rnacc-bearer having scon that people have come into 
the council-room, should cominuiiicate to the king their salutations and 
then point out their seats. 

420-427. Then he should go into the palace, and if ordered, conic 
before the king bowing down to him as to the second self of Vishnu. 

428-429. He should fix his eyes on lialf of the masters seat and 
not cast them anywhcj-e else. 

430-431. lie should ajiproach the king as a burning fire; the 
master wJio is lord of life and wcaltJi is, as it wore, a snake infuriated. 

432-434. He should ever serve him with care and never consider 
himself to be anything. , He should take up his side and speak i3weet words 
or speak clearly and distinctly wlien asked by him. 

‘435-43(5. In disputes or discussions which involve easy problems 
even if he knows of the ojiinions of the parties, he should not say anything. 

' ^i^—CUibs, associations, her© discussions, &c. 
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437-439. He should always be moderate in dress, and when called 
by the king, with folded hands and bent head, hear what he says. Then 
having obeyed liis command he should inform his oAvn actions. 

440. Having bowed down to the king one slioiild take liis seat 
either on the side or in the front according to instruction. 

441-442. He should not indulge in loud laughter or coughing, 
should desist from spitting, abusing, yawning, stretching the limbs as 
well as relieving the joints of the body. 

443-444. He should sit with pleasure at the j.dace where he has 
been ordered by the king, and give uj) vanity tliough he be old and wise. 

445-446. TJio wcll-wislier should say good words even when unask- 
ed if there be some danger, or if thci-e be something wrong in the affairs 
or if the time appointed for some action is seen to be exi)iring. 

447-448. He should say what is pleasant, true, useful and virtuous, 
and always explain to him what is his good on terms of equality. 

449. Ho should describe the fame of other kings and narrate the 
effects of virtuous life. 

^450-451. “ () king, thou art charitable, virtuous, and valorous and 

livest a moral life. 4Mierc exists no immoral feeling in your mind.*’ 

452-453. He should always mention before him the persons who 
liave been ruined tlirougli immorality. 

*454. ‘ Thou art superior to kings’ — This should be said but su- 

periority to all must not be mentioned. 

^455-456. The man who is aware of tlie conditions of time and 
place always serves the interests of others according to the circumstances 
(presented before him). He should always say therefore to kings in a 
manner that docs not do harm to others. 

457. Ho should never dostro}^ the interests of the subjects. 

458-459. Starved by tiunger the Pandit should rathei* rest even as 
a dry pillar but he should never resort to means of livelihood that are 
attended with disrepute. 

460. One should be mindful of those activities with which ho 
has been entru.sted. One sljould not desire the rights of another, nor 
should he envy anybody. 

*^This is to 1)0 the burden of venuivka made to the king; by visitors. 

^ This is a warning against oxaggeration. The king should hoar what tnlghl eucourago 
him but not what is downright flattery. 

® Thus the praise that this king is better than many kings is vague and cannot detract 
from the proper reputation of any specilled ruler. 
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462-462. One should not mark the defects of others but try to 
remove them as far as possible. There is nothing more efficacious hr 
creating friends than philanthropy. 

463-464. One should not put oft an action in the wish that ‘I shall 
do your work afterwards,’ but should proceed with it at once if possible 
without keeping it over for long on liope. 

465-466. One sliould not divulge the secret actions or policies of 
the master — and should never even reflect in mind on envy and ruin about 
him. 

467. One should not glibly consider the king to bo one’s intimate 
friend. 

468-469. One should give up companionship, intercourse and 
association with women, hangers-on, vicious men, enemies and those who 
have been forsaken. 

470. One should not imitate the dress and language of the king. 

471. Even if one is well-to-do and intelligent, one should not pride 
in these. 

472-473. The skilful man should note the pleasure and displeasure 
of the king, by studying his inward feelings, outward expressions and 
inovonients. 

474. lie should leave the king when displeased, but should humour 
him when satisfied. 

475-476. During disifleasure the king causes one’s destruction and 
the prosperity of the onemj^, and by giving rise to holies, frustrates the 
fruits. 

477-478. Even without anger he looks as if he were angry ; and 
even though looking satisfied, he does no good for he speaks words 
feelingly but cuts oil the grants. 

479-480. Ho faces contrariwise if his virtues are narrated, and he 
looks to other sides if some work is being done. 

481. These are the signs of displeasure. Now 1 mention the signs 
of pleasure. 

482-483. Ho is pleased at the sight, hoars what, one has to say witli 
eagerness, inquires about health and provides seats. 

484-4S5. He does not fear interviewing him in secret, and is known 
to be well pleased with hearing words of or about him, • 

486-487. He appreciates even unpleasant remarks coming from 
him, and accepts his presents though small in amount. 

488-489. He remembers him during conversation. These are the 
marks of royal pleasure. Service should be rendered to him. 
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490-491. One^ should alvvays_ pxit on the clothes, uniforms and 
emblems granted by the king, and ever communicate to him tlvo excess or 
deficit in one’s jurisdiction. 

492. lie should hear of or narrate the stories relating to him. 

493-494. If through the fault of spies and secret officers the king 
says anything wrong, one should hear that in silence but not accept it as 
a truth. 

495. One should never desert a good master who has fallen into 
distress. 

'496-497. One should daily wish for the good of liira whose food he 
lias taken even once in life. Shoxdd not that of the Protector be wished 
for always ? 

498-499. The subordinate may become the chief in time through 
(constant service. The chief may also become subordinate through idle- 
ness in service. 

500-501. The man who is ever servico.ablo soon becomes the king’s 
favourite. He performs gladly the work that belongs to his jurisdiction. 

502. Ono should not do moan works, and the king should not also 
order for such. 

503-504. Put in the absence of one who is to do that work, the 
king’s order should be obeyed. For even superior men liaveto do inferior 
works which become duties in time. 

505-506. One should not desire harm for one with whom the king is 
pleased, nor should display the greatness of one’s own functions. 

507-508. The officers should not envy one another, nor should they 
ever get into conflicts. For the officers have been appointed by the king 
each to his own post. 

509-510. Where the officei-s and the king both are in good order 
tliere wealth is permanent, extensive and available. 

511-512. The king shoidd not express the deeds of another officer 
though ho has heard of them nor should he hear of them through some 
other source. 

513-514. Those officers who do not explain what is good and what is 
harmful to the king are really his secret enemies in the form of servants. 

545-516. The king who does not listen to the counsels of ministers 
about things good and bad to him is a thief in the form of a ruler, an ex- 
ploiter of the people’s wealth. 

i The two lines teach gratefulness to hosts and kings. 
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517-518. Tliose ministers who in concert avitli princes militate 
against the king (?) are secret tliiovcs- 

511)-52(). Princes, even if j’ouiig, slioiild not be disregarded by 
ministers, l)ut should always bo carefully addressed in respectful terms. 

521-522. One should never point out the defects of their- character 
to the king. For love of wife and children is very groat, their slander is 
not likely to do good. 

523-52G. ‘ 1 am sure to accomplish first what is absolutely necessary 

f<u* the king even though at tlie l isk of life. Please command me ’ — Thus 
saying one should at once proceed with the work according to one’s 
ability. And one should sacrifice his life even for great deeds and 
for kings. 

527-528. Tlie servant is for maintaining his kith and kin, never 
for other purposes. All servants exploit wealth, while the king takes life. 

52G-530. The king lakes the life of servants in warfare and other 
great deeds. And the servant takes away the wealth of the king in the 
form of wages. 

^531. If they take otherwises they hecomo destroyers of themselves. 

532-533). The king with the prin(;(*s is always to be respected hy 
AmrUyas and other ministers. Below them in respeetaliility comes llic 
order of nine miiiisteis, next the army of ofTiccus. 

534. The commander of ten thousand infantry is to bo respected 
like the ministers. 4'he coiniiiander of one thousand is slightly lower. 

535. One should not play like the king, and should encourage 
him while at play. 

530. The ej[ueeri as well as (laughters are not to be disrespected 
by tlie miiiislers. 

537. The relatives of the king as woW. as their friends have to 
be duly respected. 

538. WJieii called by the king one should come immediately 
to him leaving thousand important actions. 

539. One should not express even to a friend the well-considered 
deeds of kings. 

540-541. One should not desire anything more than the salary 
that is not given and should not want salary in the course of the work. 

^ IJoth king iiml servant are thieves in their own ways, by their very functions. So 
that taking of life and of wcallli is legitimate in the two cases, etc, Deviafion from 

those would lead to tyranny and robbery 

— Thus if the king kills men in ordinary times ho becomes an arbitrary ruler who 

is soon likely to bo overthrown. And if the servants break open the coffers of tho stat^’ 
they will be treated as robbers and will hikVe to rot in tho jaib 
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542. * One should not destroy the interests of others through 
greed. 

543. One should protect the king by one’s own wife, children 
and wealth at the proper time. 

544. One should not receive bribes nor should e.xplain things 
to the king wrongly. 

, 545-541). One should advise the king for his beiielit in some 
secret place when he is found to be an opprcKsor and punisher without 
rhyme or reason. 

547. One should not do anything that is good to the king but is 
harmful to the people. 

548. Thus new taxes and duties are vexatious to tlie people. 

*549-550. If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality and si length, 
people should desert him as the miner of the state. 

551-552. In his place for the maintenance of the state the priest 
with the consent of the Prakviti, i,e,, ministers should install one who 
belongs to his family and is (xualiliod. 

553-554. The inan who carries on aMra, /.e., missile, should sit 
at a pljice bej^ond the range of the weapon, the man who carries a 
sastra^ i.e., an arm, at a distance of ten cubits, and king’s friends where 
instructed. 

555. Ministers arid clerks should always sit at a distance of 
five cubits. 

55(). The king should not enter the assembly without commanders 
and without full armour. 

557-561. The commander is of a high grade, but the priest is of 
a superior order ; friends and relatives are of the same order. Ministers 
have a very high status. The officers have a middle position. The 
audience and clerks are of a low status. The servants mid attendants 
are of the lowest rank. But even lower than these are tin; menials. 

562-564. In receiving the priest and ministers the king should 
cheerfully get up from his seat, come before them, oiler them seats 
and inquire about their health, <S:c. 

565. In the case of tlie oflicers he should sit gracefully. 

566-567. The king should have three characters — that of the 
autumn moon to the learned people, that of the summer sun to the 
enemies, and that of the spring sun to tlie subjects. 

‘ Exx)ulsion of the king recoiiimen^j^ when he is an enemy of the state. 
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568-569, If to people below the rank of Brahmans ' the king 
should behave with leniency, these lower orders would overpower him 
just as the elepliaiit-catchers master elepliants. 

570-571. The kijig should not indulge in jokes or sports with the 
servants. Tlieso cause insult to kings and are dangerous to them. 

572-573. These lower orders approach the king separately for 
their self-interest after finishing their work well, for all are selfish. 

574-575. They frustrate, disregard and contradict tlie king’s 
instructions, eat the royal food, do not stay at their own functions. 

57G-577. They divulge his secrets and make public his bad 
actions, put on the dress of the king and always deceive him. 

578-579. They decorate their wives and laugh when the king is 
angry, behave shamelessly and disregard the king in a moment. 

580. They disobey his orders and do not fear to do misdeeds. 

581. These are the defects due to jokes and sports indulged in 
by the king with men of lower orders. 

582-583. The officer or servant is not to do anything without the 
king’s written order. Nor sliould tlie king command anything great 
or small without written order. 

584. A written document is the best guide, for to err is human. 

585-580. Both tlie king who commands witlumt writing and the 
officer who does anything without written orders are thieves. 

‘587. The written document with the king’s seal is the real king. 
The king is not a king. 

588-590, Tlie best is the document which bears the king’s seal and 
handwriting. The document written by the king is of a good validity, 
while that prepared by ministers is tolerable. That written by the 
citizens is inferior. But all are valid. 

'‘591-594. Aindti/any princes and officers who have been entrusted 
by the king with respcjiisibilities should submit written reports of their 
work once a day, once a month, once a year or once during many years. 

595-596. d’he officers should keep a memorandum or precis of 
written orders passed by tlie king, for with time men forget or mistake 
past things. 

597-598. In ancient times writing was created by Brahma to re- 
mind what happened as the symbol or representative of vocal sounds 
and tones. 

1 Here is an |^tract conception worthy of tho most recentitimes. The royal seal is 
the real hing, not the person. 

» Each department to furnish daily, monthly, yearly, quinquennial reports, Ac. 
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599-600. Documents are of two kinds — for describing works or deeds 
and for keeping accounts of income and expenditure. Each, however, has 
been greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice. 

^601-602. A jaya patra or a document of judgment is one that 
contains an account of the case or suit brought forward, arguments for and 
against, and also the decision. 

603-604. An ojTui patra or document of order is one by which 
functions are entrusted to tributary chiefs, officers or governors of districts. 

605-606. A prajnd patra or document of notification is that by 
which priests, sacrificers, worshippers and other venerable men are in- 
formed of the rites they have to perform. 

607-608. A sdaana patra or a document of public notice and regu- 
lations for the people is that which contains the king’s own signature and 
date and begins in the following way : “ Hear ye all, or Notice is hereby 

given that, etc., such and such things must be done by you, etc.” 

609-610. A prasdd patra or document of pleasure is that by which 
tlie king confers lands, etc., on persons satisfied with their services, valour, 
etc. 

■611-612. Bhoga patra or the documents giving right to enjoyment, 
the document giving right to the tribute, and the document giving right 
to presents or privileges may be for generations or for certain stated 
periods. 

613-614. The brothers and relatives who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from one another frame a document describing the partition. 
That is called bhagalekhya or partition deed. 

*615-616. One should frame a document after giving away or 
bequeathing liouses, lands, etc. That is called ddna patra or deed of gift 
which is indestructible and cannot be received back. 

617-618. That document is called a deed of sale or purchase which 
contains an account of the measurements, values and witnesses of the 
dealings in houses and lands. 

^ Matters in dispute, the suit. 

«qm?cr^l>ecisioii, judgment. 

■ Gifts. 

Grants of tribute. 

Charters of privileges. 

«qnn— Present. 

■ Which cannot be destroyed. 

Which cannot be brought backt 
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*61.9-620. A sadipatra is that document which contains an account 
of the things pledged, values received and witnesses in the matter of a 
transaction which involves the pawn or pledge of movables or immovables. 

621-622. A satya lekhya is that agreement which two townships 
make between tliemselv^es while the sutrivit patva is the treaty between 
two kings to observe dharnia without fighting with one another. 

623-624. A rin(i lekhya or document of loan is known to be that 
which contains an account of the witnesses and is framed on the receipt of 
some money at interest. 

625-626. A huddhi patra or document of purgation is that which 
contains an account of witnesses and is framed after some curse has been 
worked out or a penance has been duly performed. 

*627-628. A sdmayika patra or business deed is one whicli indivi- 
duals frame after combining their shares of capital for some business 
concern. 

629-630. A document which has not been executed by an assessor 
or an ofiSicial or a member of the Court and wliich is admitted by the 
opposite party is said to be a deed of compromise. 

631-632. The letters that are written to know of each other’s works 
and circumstances should begin with words of blessing and grace and 
contain reference or reply to previous affairs. 

633-634. They should not be vague, and mysterious, but be distinct, 
in letters and words, and sliould contain t he names of themselves and 
their parents. 

’ Receipt for a pawn in lieu of certain things placed under certain condi< 

tions as to time, use, etc, 

a " Joint-stock companies formed hy the combinations of shares for certain 

— (commercial transactions). 

— Individual shareholders who want to co-operate and form a company. 

» The various kinds of business and legal documents enumerated in these lines : — 

(1) WWW — Sentence or judgment. 

(2) TOrmw-Ordor. 

(3) vsrwiqw— Instructions to priests, otc. 

(4) WWPWW -Public Notification. 

(5) Gifts. 

(fi) ^Pww— Enjoyment, usufruct. 

(7) wwwr — Partition. 

(8) ^[pww— Gifts. 

(9) Sale OP Purchase. 

(10) wrf^qw—Security or paw . 

(11) uqjtw — As exp d ahov 

(12) Treaty. 

(18) Loan. 

(14) j^pnr-PuPifleation. 

(1^) action commeroii^l purposes 
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63£-636. These should be duly attended with the words of respect 
ill singular, dual or plural number and marked with the year, month, 
fortnight, day, name and i^aste of the writers. 

637-638. A hsheina patra is that which begins with obeisance or 
blessing, which fully explains the aiTairs and is systematic and is meant 
for master, servant or those who are lo be served. 

639-640. 'Fhat which contains all these characteristics and describes 
an attack upon oneself or refers to some pain suffered is called hhashdpatra. 

*641-642. Thus have been mentioned in brief the various documents 
describing deeds or actions together with the chajacteristic features of 
each. Now is being described the other class of writings by which account 
of receipts and disbursements are kept. 

’643-644. The documents for keeping accounts are of various kinds 
and designated under diJTerent names according to the differences 
in amount great or small, values and measurements. 

*645-646. An income denotes the bringing under possession gold, 
cattle, grains, etc., annually, monthly or daily. 

647. An expenditure denotes the giving away of possession of 
wealth to others. 

648. Income may be new as well as old. 

*649. Expenditure is of two kinds— for enjoyment or for exchange. 

650-651. Accumulated wealth is of three kinds, that whoso pro- 
prietary rights are known to belong to others, that whose owners are not 
known, and that which is surely one’s own. 

•652. That wealth, the proprietary rights of which belong to others, 
ie., the first class of accumulaU'd wealth is, again, of three kinds, that 
which has been kept as pawn or security by others, that which has been 
realised by begging, and that which has been collected through loan. 

1 Besides the 16 classes of meiitionctl above some othere have been enumerated 

in 11. 681-41. The first may lM 5 described as official, business or legal. The others which 
are of a private nature are 

(1) 3wi 

(2) Hwnw 

% — Small. 


»inni— Many. 

* Three characteristics of lira — 


(1) Commodities. 

(2) Possession. 

^81 Period of realisation. 

‘ ‘ Consumption,' as the modem economlo category is, may be direct as well as indirect. 
It may be for future production and involve only an exchange of goods. 

• In modern Public Finance also Debts are shown on the Assets side. 
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'053-655. Aupanidhiha wealth is that wliich has been placed with 
one by good people tlirongli confidence. Ydchita wealth is that which 
has been collected without any consideration of interest, e.gf., ornaments, 
&c., while AiittamavKiiha wealth is that which is borrowed at some interest. 

050-057. That wealth whoso owners are unknown the second 

class of accunuilat^d wealth) is illustrated by gems and jewels picked 
up in streets. 

*058. That wealth which surely belongs to oneself (i.c., the third 
class of accumulated wealth) is again, of two kinds, normal and artificial. 

050-601. That income is said to be normal wliich grows regularly 
by days, months or years. 

^662-064. Profits of sale, interest, wealth realised by services ren- 
dered, rewards, remuneration, wealth conquered, &c., all these constitute 
adhika (increase.) class of one’s own wealth. All else is normal. 

6()5. Accumulated wealth is of two classes, last year’s surplus or 
balance and the cui rcnt year’s receipts. 

^606-607. Each of adhika and fifViajikn or normal, i.e., each of both 
the classes of one’s own wealth is again of two kinds, parthiva (territorial) 
and non-partliiva, 

668-670. Parthiva income is that which comes of land of the earth. 
That again is various owing to various sources, e.f/., natural waters, arti- 
ficial waters, villages and cities. 

Income from the land is again divifled into various clasvses owing 
to the divisiojis of land and great, small or medium amounts. 

*(571-672. 'File duties, lines, royalties on mines, presents and 

* Both tho last two spocios of receipts Imve to ))e paid b.'iek. But there is an interest 
in one case while the other is gratuitous or friendly lielp. 

1 — Naturally accruing, normal. 

— Increase (profits) from business, &c. 

3 The cla.ss would be what is known as (unisi-oeonomic receipts of states in 
inodorn times, /.c., revenues aeeriiing not from iho normal functions of the state as a 
political organisation, but from those of the state as a business concern, owner of pro- 
perty, capitalist, &c. 

tiififu —Pertaining to the earth, land, soils, &c. 

‘ vtm — Wages, price ]3aid for the use of any thing. 

The schedule of income as described in the above linos is given below : — 

— Belonging to others. 

— ^Pawn placed by others as deposit. 

(2) — Begged, e.g„ ornaments, &c. 

(8) — Loan. 

Whoso owners are unknown, c.g., things picked up in streets, which 
escheat to the state. 
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contributipns, «S«., are known to constitute non-territorial income accord- 
ing to writers and specialists. 

673. Expenditure is named after the purpose for which wealth 
has been realised. 

674. Expenditure also can be both great and small. 

675. Expenditure falls into two heads — that which will come back, 
and that which destroys the light for ever. 

676-677. That disbursement is said to be dbj-itta, i.e., to have the 
attribute of being able to come back wliich is hoarded, deposited with 
others, exchanged , or lent to debtors with or without interest. 

678-681. Nidhi is that which is hidden underground, upanidhi 
is that which is placed with othera as deposit. That is said to vinimayt- 
krita or exchanged which is received on payment of some price. That is 
said to be ddhamariiika which is given to othore with or without an in- 
crease. Of these that with interest is called a loan or Riiyi, that without 
interest is called ydehitn or got by begging. 

682. That which does away with proprietary right is of two kinds, 
worldly and other-worldly. 

083-684. Aihika or worldly disbursement is divided into four 
classes — price or return of value, reward, salary and food land other 
necessaries). Pdralaukika or other-worldly disbursement (is innumerable 
and) admits of infinite divisions. 

686-688. Pratiddna is known to bo that which is paid by way of 
price. Pdrito^ika is that which is paid as reward for service, valour, etc. 
Vetana is that which is paid as salary or wages. 

689-691. Upahhogya is said to be that which is paid for grains, 
clothing, houses, parks, cattle, elephants, chariots, etc., acquisition of learn- 
ing, kingdoms, wealth as well as for protection. 

III. One’s own property 

(1) — Normal, accruing to tho stato as a political organisation : 

(a) — Terrestrial — coming from the rights of sovereignty over 
lands, rivers, soas, lakes, tanks, wells, &c. 

(b) ^ — Non-terrestrial— taxes, duties, linos, presents, royalties, 

prices. 

(^) Increase — qimsi-ccoiiomic or serai-private receipts— (i) Profits, (ii) 

Interest, (iii) Pees, (iv) Rewards, (v) Salary, (vi) Booty. 

{a) — Accruing from dealings in lands, waters, &c. 

(W ^ — ^Income from dealings in taxes, fines, &c, ^ 
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092-696. IJoiises are meant for gold, jewels, silver, coins, etc., 
musical instruments, arms and weapons, clothes, grains alicJ other neces- 
saries, ministers, arts, play, physician, cattle, cooking and birds. Expendi- 
ture on these items is called hhogya, 

697. Pdralaiihika expenditure is of four classes — that for penances, 
sacrifices, worship aiid charity. 

699-701. Both income and expenditure are of two classes, dvartakja 
and nivartL 

702-703. . The accountant or scribe who keeps accounts of income and 
expenditure should part with goods after writing and receive goods after 
writing in such a way as not to cause diminution or increase in amount. 

704-706. Incomes and expenditures are of various kinds owing 
to the varieties of^ source, amount, relation, as well as measurement, 
number,, and weight. 

*707-708. For business purposes experts desire sometimes the 
number, sometimes the weight as methods of measurement. 

709-710. A Mana is known to be the standard of the afigula^ Unmana 
is known to be the standard of the balance, Parimdna is the standard 
of vessels. Smpkhyd is the standard of numerfeal notation one, two, t'ce. 

711, One should use these standards according to the needs of 
each case. 

712-713. Drahya or goods is silver, gold, copper, coined for com- 
mercial purposes, cowries and gems for use. 

714. Bliana or wealth is cattle, grains, clothes and grass. 

715-716. Gold which belongs to ownself acquires a value in com- 
mercial transactions and an object comes into existence on this cartli 
through the concurrence of several causes. 

717. The mulya of a commodity is the price paid for acquiring it. 

'718-719. Prices of commodities are high or low according as they 
are attainable with or without ease and according as they do or do not 
possess attributes. 

720-721. One should not fix a low price for gems and minerals. 
Their depreciation is due to wickedness of kings. 

* In determining the value or price of a commodity two points are to be noticed — 
(1) yiH T jy w—Base or difficulty of attainment — referring to the cost of production deter- 
mining the supply, (2) Its utility or power of satisfying wants, etc., because 

of its properties— referring to the demand for it determined by its uses. 
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729-730. The king after Reeiiig and studying the document should 
place Iiis hand.writing wherever he likes. 

- 731-738. The /If Chief Justice, learned adviser as well as the 
ambassador should write “This document has been written with my 
oonsent.” The AmAtya should write ‘ Well written is this, ’ the Sumanira 
then should write ‘ Well considered.’ The Pradh&na should write 
‘True.’ The Pratiiiidhi is to write ‘ It can now be approved.’ The 
Crown-Prince sliould write / It should be Accepted.* And the Priest is 
to write ‘approved.’ 

'739-74:0. They should put down their seals over it at the end of the 
writing. And the king is to write .and sign ‘ .accepted.’ 

741-744. As it is not possible for the king to see fully all details 
owing to the pres.snro of work (multiplicity of duties,) the documents are 
generally to be examined 1)3" the Crown-Prince and other advisers who are 
to write upon it with their seals. And the king sliould at opce write 
‘Seen.’ 

745-746. Incomes should be written first, tlien the disbursements ; 
or incomes towards the left and disbursements towards tlie right of the 
page. 

747-773. These lines describe the technique of keeping accounts 
and will not prove interesting to the general readers. 

774. Writing has been described in brief which is an aid to men’s 
memor3"i 

775-776. Giiuja, Mdsha, Karsha, Padardha, and Prastha, each is 
equivalent to ten times the item preceding it. .An ddhaka is equivalent 
to five prasthaff. 

*777-778. Eight ddhakas constitute one armaim^ twenty armamas 
, wvtxke onokhdrikd. These measures differ with countries. 

779-780. A vessel five nitgiilas <leep and four angiilas wide is 
known to be the measure of a quarter of prastha by specialists. 

* Bach document is thus to contain the signatures and seals of all the ten Prakritis or 
advisers of the king as well as of the king himself and the Crt>wn-Prince. Ro that ©very- 
bodj^ is accountable for the deed. 

*10 

10 w(n 
10 
10 

8 
20 

13 
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781-782. Numbers, either iu ascending or descending order are 
written from left to right and these being successively multiplied hy ten 
reach up to the numeration called “Paraniha ” (10’*)/ 

783-787. It is not possible to define number owing to the imraen- 
sity of time. I'lie lifetime of Brahin/i is said to be two pardrdhas by 
the leariied-’iiiiit, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, millions, &c. 

788- 789. Time is divided according to three systems —Solar move- 
ment, lainar movement and according to 

789- 790. In maiking payments .)f wages one should always take the 
solar time, in augmenting interest one should take the lunar time. And 
the Sdrana system should be followed in [giving] daily wages. 

791-70/!2. Bemuneration can be paid according to time, work or 
according to ))oth. It is to be paid therefore as arranged, according 

to contract. 

793-794. ‘ This weight is to be carried by you thither, and t sliall 

give you so much for your work.' liemuneratiou calculated on this system 
is according to work. 

795-79(5. “ Every year, month or day I shall pay yon so much.” 

Remuneration calculated on this idea is according to time. 

797-798. ‘ So much Avork has been done bj^ you in so much time 1 

shall pay you therefore so much.’ Remuneration thus calculated is 
according to both time and work. 

799-802. One should neither stop nor postpone piiyment of salary. 
Moderate remuneration is said to bo that which supplies the indispensable 
food and clothing, (iood wages is that by which food and clothing are 
adequately supplied, f^ow wages is that l)y which only one can he 
maintained. 

803-804. According to the (tualificatioiis of the workers there 
should 1)0 the rates of ^vages fixed by the king carefully for his own 
welfare. 

'805-8()(). Wages is to be so fixed that the worker ma\^ maintain 
those who are his ccjinpulsoiy charges. 

*807-808. Those servants who get low wages are enemies by nature. 

^ The equitable rate of wages is that which considers not simply the absolute neces- 
saries of life bub recognises the * standard of life and comfort* as implied in the care for 
family and dependants. 

* Political and , social effects of low wages. In considering the Labour 

Qnestion and the rate of wages ttukrachfiryya takes tho essentially modern view that low 
wages is the cause of sundry social and moral evils. And his equitable standard 
anticipate.s by centuries the socialistic cries for ‘ higher life * to be lived by the working 
classes. 
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Tliey are auxiliaries to otliers and seekers of opportunities and plunderers 
of treasure and people. 

809. Wages of Madras is to be just enough for food and raiment. 

810. The man who maintains meat-eaters is visited with their sin. 

811-812. The wealth that is stolen by the Brahman leads to good 

life hereafter, and the wealth that is given to the ^udra leads only 
to hell. 

813-814. Servants are of three kinds — inactive, ordinary and quick. 
Their wages therefore liave to be low, ordinary, and high respectively. 

815-810. For the discharge of their domestic duties servants should 
he granted leave for one y(\ma during day time and three yamas by night. 
And the servant who has been appointed for a day should be allowed for 
half a yama. 

817-818. The king should make them work except on occasions 
of festivities, but in festivities also if the work be indispensable excepting 
in any case the days of Sraddha. 

819-821. He should pay a quarter less than the usual remuneration 
to tlie diseased servant, pay three months ’ wages to tlxe servant who has 
served for five years ; six months’ wages to the servant wdio has been long 
ill ; but not more to anybody. 

822-824. Even a slight portion should not be deducted from the 
full remuiieratioii of a servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. And 
a substitute should betaken of one who has lived for oven one year. And 
if tlie diseased be highly qualified ho should have half the wages. 

825. The king should give the servant fifteen days a year respite 
froiii work. 

82t5-827. The king should grant half the wages without work to 
the man who has passed forty years in liis service. 

828-829. For life, and to the son if minor and incapable, half the 
wages, or to the wife and well behaved daughtois. 

830-831. Ho should give the servant one-eiglitli of the salary by way 
of reward every year, and if the work lias been done with exceptional ability 
oiic-eiglitb of the services rendered. 

Oo these. economic theories and conceptions of tinkrauiti point to the actual econo- 
mic condition of the ago depicted in it ? There are other features in the treatise, economic, 
political and social, which suggest a highly complicated and comparatively modern organ- 
isation. It is very likely the Problem of Labour also was acute and •SiikrSehA ryya had 
to face those problems which have tried the llnaneiul skill and statesmanlike ability 
of the greatest ministers of states in the ancient city- republics as well as modern empire- 
states. 
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832 - 83 S. He should give the same salary to the son of the wan. who 
died for liia work, so long as he is a minor, otherwise siiouid puy the 
remuneration according to the ollspring’s qualifications. 

*834-835. He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth or one- 
fourth of the servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount or the whole 
in two or three years. 

836-837. The master by harsh words, low wages, severe j)uni8h- 
jiieiits and insult brings out in the servant the attributes of the enemy. 

838-839. Those who are satisfied with wages and honoured by 
distinctions and pacified by soft words never desert their master. 

840-841. The worst servants desire wealth, the medium want both 
wealth and fame, the best want fame. Reputation is the wealth of the 
great. 

842-843. The king should satisfy both his servants and subjects 
according to their qualifications, some by spreading out branches, others 
by giving fruits. 

844-845. lie should gratify the others by gentle looks and smiles, 
soft words, good feast and clothes, and betels and wealth ; 

846-848. Somebody byiinquiries about health, etc., and the grant of 
privileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, chfiviar, &c. 

849-852. By mercy, obeisance, respect, attendance, services, know- 
ledge, love, affection, association, offer of half one’s seat or the full seat, 
praise or recital of the deeds done for the good of others. 

853-855. He should mark those who have been his employees by 
the proper insignia of office placed on steel, copper, bronze, silver, gold 
and jewels. 

856-857. For distinguishing from distance he should separate 
the officers l)y clothing, crowns, and musical instruments, 

858. The king should not give to anybody the uniform that is 
peciiliarly his own. 

*859-861. Ten advisers have been mentioned beginning with Priest. 
All of them are of the Brahman caste. In their absence Kshatriyas are 
to be appointed, Vaiiiyas in their absence again but never Sfidras are to 
be appointed even if they be qualified. 

' The idea of establishing a Provident Fund is unmistakably suggested hero. 

2 Here is a solution of the difliculty as to how each adviser could be made to take 
the responsibility of all departments . 
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862-863. The village head should be appointed a Brahman, the 
clerk 18 to be a KdydstJia. The' tax-collector is a Kshatriya. The lord o£ 
sahasa is also a Kshatriya. 

8(54. The Collector of duties is a Vai^^ya, and the sentinel is of 
^udra caste. 

885-860. The Cominaiider is to be a Kshatriya, and in his absence 
a Brahman. Neither Vaij^ya nor fciudra nor a coward. 

867. The Commander is to be valorous and 'so) may be selected from 
all castes. 

868. This [fighting] is the duty of the four pure as well as of the 
mixed castes, although it is not a holy [duty]. 

869. The king augments the happiness of the caste to which he 
lii nisei f belongs. 

870-874. The servant should desert such a king as does not 
remember good done for him, is not satisfied with good service, does not 
remember the connexions between remarks, is susi^icious, and gives pain 
to feelings when aggrieved. 

875. Here have been narrated the marks as well as functions of 
princes and others. 



CHAPTER in. 

GENERAL RULES OF MORALITY. 

J. Now are being explained to all the ordinary rules of social 
polity. 

2-3. The activities of all creatures are known to have happiness for 
tlieir end. There can be no happiness without morality. So one should 
be devoted to morality [dharina]. 

4-5. Let not one try to get inoksa without trying to accpiire the 
other three [viz, dliarma, artha and kaina], and let him constantfy follow 
[the path of] moksa without discarding the other three. This is the 
[golden] mean in all religions. 

6-7. One should have low hair, nails and beards and clean feet 
and glands, should hav^e daily baths, use scents and tiecent clothing, but 
should not be excessively gaudy. 

8-9. One should always bear medicinal substances in jewels etc. 
consecrated by mantras, have umbrellas and shoes and walk in the streets 
with eyes iixed on the straight path only. 

10. And at Jiight on occasions connected with death one should be 
a stick-bearer and have a head-dress. 

UL One should not mind other business while under a call of 
nature nor should use force to stop that call. 

12. One slioidd follow with respect friends who do good but keep 
others at distance. 

13-15. One should give up by mind, body and speech the following 
ten sins : Envy, stealing, illegitimate passions, depravil}^ haishness, 
untruthfulness, divulgence of secrets, evil design, atheism and perverseness. 

16-17. Man by practising virtues as far as possible does earn 
merits. There is no doubt about it. 

18-19. One should not do in deed the sin that one has thoiiglit of in 
mind. According to religious men one has to enjoy the effects (of sinful 
work).(?J 

20-22. One should serve as far as possible peoj^le who are out of 
employment, who are diseased and who are aggrieved, should alwa^^slook 

' iiukranitU as has been explained above, is not a treati.se on political orgtanisation 
only but is the comprehensive art ol' life. So one may find economic maxims anilt.{i;|^copts 
in it as well as social and hygienic rules. 

In the last few lines we have *>11 account of what the householder’s physical and 
material life is to be. The use of shoes, sticks, head-dress, scents, umbrellas and charmed 
amulets is recommended. 
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upon even ants and worms as oneself, and even if tlie enemy be liarmfnl, 
sliould be doing good to him. 

23. Tie should have tlie same attitude towards prosperity and 
adversity, and envy not their results but their causes. 

24. Ho should speak good, moderate, consistent, and sweet words at 
the proper time. 

25. He should be cheerful, well-behaved, kind and gentle. 

20. Tie should not be happy alone, should not trust every body, 
and shoidd not be suspicious (or timid). 

27-28. He should not declare anybody to be his enemy nor himself 
to T)e anybody’s enemy, and slionld not publish the insults or cruelties 
of the master. 

*29-3(h He should be wise in humouring others by attending to 
their likes and dislikes and ministering to them in the manner satisfactory 
to them. 

31-32. 1 le shoidd neither repress the senses nor indulge them ex- 

cessively. The senses run riot easily destroy the mind. 

3,3-31. 'rhe antelope, the elephant, the fly, the bee and the fish — 
these five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 

35. Of these the lonch of females captivates the heart of even the 

nu/??/. 

3(). 8() one should duly enjoy these things with restraint. 

*37. One shoidd not sit very near mother, sister and daughter. 

38. One should call a female according to the relationship, and 
a<ldress her whether related or unrelated as good sister. 

39-43. Iji ving with other persons, speaking with them even publicly, 
independence even for a moment, and residence in their houses should not 
be granted to females by tluj husband, father, king, son, father-in-law and 
relatives ; nor leisure for any thing besides domestic duties. 

44-47. The woman gets disgusted with the hnshand who is ernel, 
barbarous, severe, ahvays abroad, very poor and sickly, and attached to 
other women, and takes to some other man. Hence men should carefnll}’^ 
avoid these deff'cts to keep their wives. 

—Tendencies. 

* — Glands which secrete refuse matter from the body, eye$clands, armpits, 

Ac. 


r— Excessive, 
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48 - 40 . One (should keep 1m wife and children by giving them as far 
as possiblo (flotliing, fond, love and affectionate words, as well as living 
always very near tJieni. 

50-51. One should not visit places sacred because of ehaityaSy holy 
flags, shades, ashes, or regions covered with dusts, stones, or places for 
sacrifices and baths. 

52-53. One shoxild not cross the river by arms, nor approach a 
fallen fire, nor should climb a boat or a tree that is likely to give way, nor 
(also got into) a bad vehicle. 

*54-55. One should not turn up the nose nor scratch the ground, 
should not press the head by folded hands, attempt useless things by 
the limbs o. remain intoxicated for long. 

5(». One should desist from activities of body, mind and speech 
before fatigue. 

57-50. One should not keep the thighs up for long, and at night 
should not go under trees, or to court-yards, chaifaijas, squares (crossings 
of streets) and liquor houses. 

00. One should not go to solitary forests, unoccupied houses and 
cremation-grounds oven by day. 

(51. One should not always look to the sun and should not carry 
weight by the head. 

(52. One should not constantly see minute things or burning, (bright) 
impure and ufi pleasant substances. 

03-(54. One sliould not take food, or dream, study and think about 
women, sell liquor, practise aiming and receive or give any thing in the 
evening. 

65-66. Ordinary people are the guides and instructors of the wise 
men for all ordinary activities. Jlence the men versed in Sdstras should 
follow these peoj)le for social functions. 

(57-68. One should not abuse the king, the country, the race, the 
family and the religion, and sliould not even mentally break the custom 
of the folk though that were possible. 

69. One should remedy wliat has been said or done improperly— 
not however by force but by reason. 

70-71. Men are very rare who can openly declare their vices. .Hence 
the wise man should forsake the undesireables by finding them out from 
public opinion as well as the rules of Sdstras. 

^ Useless. 

latoxicated , 
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-72. One sbonld not ever in mind reflect on the immorality that 
looks very like morality. 

73-74. * I am guilty of thousand offences, what if I commit one 

more ? ’ One should not practise vice by thinking in this way, for a 
vessel is filled by drops. 

75-70. ‘How should my days and nights pass in the future?’ 
(^ne sliould not thus be a pessimist but should always remember (past 
things). 

*77-78. One should fii*st get rid of arrays of compound argumenta- 
tive discourses, and rules got-up or made according to one’s desires, reject 
the hymns, praises and adulations and then carefully collect the spirit or 
essence (of iSastras). 

*79-80. The theory of religion and moral is very complicated hence 
people should practise the rules of Sniti, Smriti and Purartas which have 
been followed by the good men. 

81-82. The king should neither protect nor allow residence to the 
friend, son, preceptor, thief and enemy who are addicted to vicious 
practices. 

83-84. One should know the following six classes of enemies — those 
who set fire, poisoners, armed ruflians, robbers of wealth, plunderers of 
fields and seducers of wives. 

85-86. Tlie wise man should never for a moment disregard the 
wife, the child, the disease, the slave, the cattle, wealth, studies and atten-*“ 
dance to the good. 

' Hero is Sukracharyya’s advioo as to tho interpretation and aoceptanoo of Sastras. 
Jlo refers to the ditlicultios arising out of tho x^cciiliar charactoristies of tho Sanskrit 
language and of the Hindu written documents as well as out of tho tendencies ol* peojdo 
to interpolate, add, or take away texts according to tho needs of the time. It, there- 
fore, requires great skill on tho part of guardians of society to remove tho extraneous 
matter and And out the real spirit of some injunction. 

The peculiar arrangement of coiiqwuuds. This grammatical dilHcuIty is of 
no mean order. For and compounds of tho same words give thoroughly 

different iiitorp rotation. These, therefore, have to be first considered. 

W Got up— Interpretations or texts may be concocted or interpolated. 

Long chains of argumentative reasoning and iiitorprotatioii, when found in 
text-books, are real hindrances not helps to those who seek truth and want guidance. 

Exaggerations aud overstatements of wJiicli Hindu treatisos arc full should 

ho carefully weighed before the injunctions of the Hdstras can bo accepted for practical 
life. 

* Tho moral and religious guide is not the book but the tuau. 

14 
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87-88. One should not live for a day at a place where the king, 
the rich people, the priest, the physician, the custom and the country are 
antagonistic to him. 

89-90. One should not live for a day at a place where the officers 
are impotent, and females and children barbarous, foolish and adventurous. 

91-94. One should not wish for wealth, fame, life and residence 
at a place where the king is indiscreet, councillors are partial, the 
learned men are deserters of good paths, witnesses are liars and where 
there is predominance of the female and the lower folks. 

95-90. What is the good of crying at a place where the mother 
does not Jiourish in infancy, the father does not educate well and the 
king is the robber of wealth ? 

97-98. What is the good of crying at a place where the friends, 
relatives and the kings are angry even though they are well served, and 
the house is liable to be destroyed by lire or thunder ? 

99-100. What is the good of crying at a place where through 
neglecting the advice of authorities and conducting oneself through pride 
evil consequences ensue ? 

101-102. One slioukl always carefully respect the king, the god, the 
preceptor, the fire, the ascetic and the man who is old in ago and virtue. 

103-101. One should never even mentally go against or do harm 
to the mother, the father, the preceptor, the liusbaiid, the brother, the son 
,and the friend. 

105-lOG. One should not fight with relatives or challenge tlie 
powerful or quarrel with the women, children and the elderly and the 
foolish people. 

107-108. One should jiot eat good things alone, study ijroI)lems 
and interests alone, travel in the streets alone, or keep up alone among 
sleeping men. 

109-110. One should neither follow nor obstruct the duties of 
another man ; aud should never sit on the same seat with people wlio arc 
of inferior grades in character and work and with females. 

111-113. The following six vices have to be got rid of by men wlio 
want prosperity in this world — sleep, sluggishness, fear, anger, laziness, 
and procrastination. There is no doubt that these are great hindrances 
to work. 

114-115. The man who is resourceful, practises VToga, is learned 
ill theories and is brilliant in intellect, is always mindful of his own duty 
and abstains from the pui*suit of others’ wives. 
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116-117. One alionlfl l)p a good speaker, know the signifioaneo of 
words and their position, be a word-painter and always ohoerfnl in ex- 
pressions, should always hear for long and understand very quickly. 

118. One should enjoy one’s goods after knowing them. 

119. One should not disclose his excessive zeal for sale or purchase 
and Ills own misery. 

120-121. One should not enter another man’s house without business 
and without permission and unasked should not say to anybody things 
happening in one’s house. 

122-123. One should make his talk with few words but of much 
significance for the accomplishment of his object, and should not give 
out his own opinions without [full^’’] understanding [the subject-matter]. 

124. After having fully known other’s opinions 

125. One should not make father or son witnesses to the quarrel 
between husband and wife. 

126-127. One should mature policies in careful secrecy and should 
not forsake the man who takes shelter with l)im, should wish to work to 
the best of his ability, and should not get dispirited under danger while 
working- 

128-129. One sliould not touch any man to the quick and should 
not sav false things about anybody. One should not abuse anybody nor 
make anybody indulge in madness, 

U30. An action whicdi is religious but disapproved by the people 
does not lead to heaven. 

131. Whose words do not frustrate themselves by their own 
logic ? 

132. One should make reply after careful consideration and not 
speak abruptly. 

133. The merits of even enemies have to be recognised while the 
(hunerits of even preceptors have to be got rid of. 

134-135. Neither prosperity nor adversity is likely to be permanent. 
It is only the work of past lives that is the cause of permanent wealth or 
misery. 

136. Hence one should not diminish love in all creatures. 

137-138. The king should ever bo far-sighted and have presence 
of mind ; should never be adventurous, slothful or procrastinating. 

1 possibility of a conflict between formal morality (and religioim code.s) 

and people’s conscience is bore suggested. The advice of Snkrficharyya is to follow 
the Vox populL 
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130-140. The man who proceeds ivith .1 work after knowing it to 
be highly (lifficnlt, ami who has long views at the cominencewent enjoys 
happiness for ever. 

141. The man who has presence of mind can proceed with the work 
as he gets it. 

142. Success is doubtful either through fickleness or through diffi- 
culty of the work. 

143-144. The man who does not attempt the work even at the 
proper time is lazy. He can never have success and is ruined with his 
family. 

145-146. Tlie adventurous man is he wlio commences a work 
without knowing the effects— is sure to be unhappy either through the 
action or its effects. 

147-148. The procrastinating man is he who does little work in 
much time. He suffers from insignificance of results. One should there- 
fore be far-sighted. 

149-151. Work done adventurously may sometimes bear good 
fruits. Sometimes even well-considered actions arc futile. Yet one 
should never do anything aliruptly, such actions are harmful. 

152-153. Sometimes good comes out of evil actions. And the evil 
which comes out of a good action is not the source of evils. 

154-155. That work is not to be suspected which is avoided by the 
servant, the brother, the son, and the wife but done by the friends. 

156-157. The foolish man who without knowing fully [the capacity 
of] a friend, employs liim in some act of friendship, gets his object frustrated. 

158-159. The mental attribute of any man cannot be easily dis- 
covered. So one should try to acquire friends. Acquisition of friends is 
happiness to men. 

lGO-101. One should not confide too much in any trustworthy 
person, e.ff., the son, the brother, the wife, the ministers or the officers. 

162. Since the desire for wealth, women and kingdom is great 
in all men 

163-104. One should trust only those actions which have been 
tried and proved. Having placed confidence in some body as oneself one 
should weigh his action personally. 

165. He should not consider his words useless or antagonistic 
simply by reasoning. 

166-167. One should forgive the trustworthy person if his action 
leads to loss of one sixty-fourth part of its fruit. The man who is reli- 
gious, moral and powerful should keep up friendship with him. 
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168-169. One should honour the respectable persons with gifts, 
distinctions, and should never be severe in punishment or harsh in 
words. 

170-171. Even the wife and the son get terrified by punishment and 
harsh words. Even beasts get tamed through gifts and sweet words. 

172-173. One should never be mad or vain with learning, valour, 
wealth, birth or strength. 

174-175. The man wdio is proud of his learning does not care for 
the advice of the authorities and considers even harmful things as desirable 
as useful things. 

176-178. Tlie man who, proud of his valour, abandons the p.ath 
followed by the people loses his life by rashh’^ undertaking warfare, and 
though armed, by giving up the recognised military tactics. 

179-180. The man who is proud of his wealth does not know of 
his own infamy just as the goat uses his urine to wash his own urine- 
scented mouth. 

181-182. So also the man who is proud of his birth disregards all 
persons, good as well as other men, and directs his attention to l)ad 
actions. 

183-184. The man who is proud of his strength applies his mind 
ddy to warfare ; obstructs everybody by his strength or even the animals. 
I 185-186. The man who is proud of his distinction looks upon the 
A’hole world as apiece of straw. The worthless man also desires the most 
])rocious of all seats. 

187. These are known as ???ada or passions of the vain and the 
following are the dama or virtues of the good. 

188-189. The result of learning is wisdom and humility, that of 
wealth is sacrifice and charity, that of strength is known to be the protec- 
tion of the good. 

190. The result of valour is tliat enemies are subdued and made 
tributaries. 

191. The simple result of good birth is contentment and moder- 
ation. 

192. The result of fame is that all are like oneself. 

193-194. One should give up vanity and carefully receive know- 
ledge, mantra, medicine, wife and gems even from low families. 

195. One should give away that when received, which one does not 
care for when lost. 
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10((-W7. Oneshnnld neither caress or repress too much the wife or 
the child, but should appoint them to domestic duties and to studies 
respectively. 

198-1 9U. One should not take anything however small belonging 
to others which is not given, should not publish the vice of any man and 
should not abuse the wife. 

200-201. One should not give false evidence and stop the evidence 
that has been produced, but should speak untruth when life or great affairs 
are at stake. 

202-203. One should not point out, even where known, the poor 
man to the man who wants to give away his daughter in marriage, 
the moneyed man to the thief and the man who has hidden himself to the 
murderer. 

204 - 2 (^ 0 . One sliould not create dissensions between the husband 
and wife, mother and father, brother and l)rother, master and servant, 
sister and sister, friend and friend, or between preceptor and disciple. 

200. Wlien two persons are talking, though oven seated, do not go 
between them. 

207. One should attend to friend, brother and relative as to one's 
own self. 

208-209. One should honour by questions of health, gifts of water, 
etc., the man who though humble, has come to his house. 

210-211. One with sons should not ask his daughter who has 
children to live in his house or the sister with her liusband ; but should 
maintain them when they are widowed. 

212-213. The snake, the fire, the wicked man, the king, the 
son-in-law, the nephew, the disease and the enemy — these are not to 
be disregarded as being too small. 

“ 214-215. One should deal with these from the standpoint of 
cruelty, sharpness, wi(d\edncss, sovereignty, daughter’s prestige, one 
sliaring in the privilege of offering manes to the ancestors, increase and 
fear. 

210. One sliould not i)reserve anything of debt, illness and enemy 
as remainder. 

217-218. Asked for something by suppliants one should not make 
harsh reply, but do what they want or ask somebody to do that. 

219-220. One should eagerly listen to the praises of the charitable, 
the religious minded and the valorous, but should never care for their 
blemishes. 
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221-222. A man sliould take good and moderate food and walk at 
the proper time, eat after giving to the gods, live in pleasure, always have 
sweet thoughts and be pure. 

223 He should always enjoy, eat and commit nuisance in private 
places. 

224. He should be always active and lake part in physical exercises 
with pleasure. 

225. Olio should not abuse food, and if (luito well should accept 
friendly feasts. 

22(5. The best menu of food is that which contains all the six 
tastes beginning with sweet. 

227. This is about enjoyment (carnal). 

228. The best exorcise is fight and wrestling with the expert 
athletes. 

221). Sleep is best during night excluding the first and last Yania. 

230. The miserable, the blind, the dwarf and the dumb are never 
to be laughed at. 

231. One should not apply one’s mind to wrong deeds but carry 
out one’s own duties without delay. 

232-233. The man sliould give up vanity (and do his duty) by 
perseverance, strength, intelligence, patience, rashness or prowess. 

^234. If the task is accomplished by quarrel, quarrel is goorl. 

235. Otherwise life, wealth, friend, fame — all these are destroyers 
of happiness. 

236. One should not say undesirable things to, and should not 
look to the defects of, anybod;J\ 

237. Commands of the great and of the king are not to be violated. 

238. One should advise even the preceptor who appoints one to an 
evil action. 

23V). But one should not disregard an inferior person even when 
he prompts him to good action. 

240-241. One should not leave his place by making the young 
wife dependent on herself. Women are the roots of evils. Can young 
females be left with others ? 

242. One should not get intoxicated with spirituous liquors and 
should not indulge in evil company. 

243-248. The chaste wife, step-mother, mother, <Iaughter, father, 
wife, widowed daughter, or sister who lias no offspring, aunt, brother’s 
wife, sister of father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who has no son, 

’ Tho work is to bo done by hook or by erook. 
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father-in-law, uncles, grandson who is young and orphan, brother, sister’s 
son, — these must be maintained carefully to the best of one's ability even 
under adverse circumstances. 

249-250. In times of prosperity one should maintain the families of 
both parents, friends, wife’s family, and the attendants, servants, and maid- 
servants. 

251. One should maintain also the deformed, the stranger, the 
l)oor and the helpless. 

‘252-253. Woe to the man who does not take care to maintain his 
kith and kin. All his virtues go for nothing. In fact, though living he 
is dead- 

*254-255. What is the value of his life who does not maintain 
relatives, who does not subdue enemies and who does not pi-otoct things 
acquired ? 

25(3-257. The man who is mastered by his wife, the debtor, the 
valetudinary, the beggar, the worthless, and the man who is dependent 
on enemies—all these are dead though possessing life. 

258-259. One should hide the number of years lived, wealth, do- 
mestic follies, mantra, carnal enjoyments, medicines, charity, honour and 
insult. 

2G0-261. One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal 
courts, study ^nstras, see prostitutes and make friends with the learned. 

262-203. Through travel the numerous religions (customs), mate- 
rials, animals, races of men, hills, etc., come within the cognisance of 
man. 

^2(54-267. The man who liabitually attends courts and assemblic?^, 
acquires knowledge as to the character of kings and royal officers, the 
nature of justice and injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and (lie 
men who have real grounds of conflict, and the procedure of cases and suits 
both customary and legal. 

/ 

268. One who studies the truths of SAstras cannot be vain and 
bigoted. 

1 No more powerful account of tho joint-family system can be devised than that 
given in these lines. 

^ Tho auHcttoii for co-operative domestic life as opposed to competitive individualism 
Is also very strong. 

3 Education in politics through taking u»rt in administrative institutions oven as 
audience is highly recommended in modern tin^. 
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269. But one who studies only one Sdstva euniiot decide iipon 
any course of action. 

•270-271. Tlie intelligent man, therefore, should irjspect many 
sciences and always study carefally many Sdstras. 

272-274. The prostitute takes others’ money but does not become 
their slave, on the otlier hand is competent enough to overpower them, 
so one should come under nobody’s authority ))ut have tlie world under 
oneself. 

275- 276. Through associates with learned men meanings of SriUi, 
SmTiti, Purarjifis are known and intelligence gets quickemed. 

277-278. One should never eat food without giving it to the gods, 
ancestors and guests. Tho man who cooks for himself only through foolish- 
ness lives only to go to hell. 

276- 280. One should give tho n^ad to superiors, the strong, the 
diseased, the corpse, the king, the respectable people, the man who is 
observing a vow and also to the man who goes in a conveyance. 

281-282. One should keep five cubits from the carriage, ten cubits 
from tho horse, one hundred cubits from the snake, and ten cubits from 
the ox. 

283-284. One should not trust tho abodes of the liorned, nailed 
and toothed animals, the wicked people, rivers and women. 

285-286. One should not, while eating, go along a street or speak 
with laughter, should not sue for what is lost or talk of one’s own deeds. 

287-288. One should leave the company of those who fear himself, 
give up the service of the lower orders and should never hear stealthily 
tho conversation of otliers. 

289-290. 0]io should not desire work with the superiors unless 
requested by them. The head of Ualm was cut down through drinking 
with the gods. 

291-292. Evil actions of the great become their ornaments as it 
wore. The drinking of poison bj- Six'a would cause death to others. 

293. The powerful man can destroy everything just like pure fire. 

294. One should not stand in the presence of the preceptor, tlie 
king and tlie superiors. 


' Practical life is so organiserl that one aspect is depontlcnt on another So for the 
guidance of man all tho sciences liave to be requisitioned. Otherwise tho injunctions 
'will he too narrow, one-sided and conflicting, 

^ An art based on many sciences. The art of human life is thus built up on many 
Social Sciences. Hence the necessity of a multiplicity of subjects in a course of 

studies whether for pupils or for guardians of states, 

15 
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295. One sliould not desire anything even menially on the strength 
that * the king is my friend.’ 

29()-297. One shotild not desire sovercigntx’^ over or subjection to 
fools, chivalry with the great, flattering the people who are proud of their 
little learning. 

298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their 
importance as absolutely necessary, unnecessary, etc., or in the order of 
their arrival as received first, last, soon or late, etc. 

300-301. Tlie procrastination of (lantama’s son in the evil action 
of killing his mother, tliough commanded by his fatlier, has been well 
honoured. 

302-300. One should always master the world by love, association, 
praise, submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, alTection, simpli- 
city, valour, cliarity, learning, getting up or coming in front to receive 
superiors, words spoken with che(?rful smiles, and benefits ronclered. 

307-309. These methods of subjugation are quite useless with 
regard to wicked people. The wise man therefore sln)nld leave th(‘ir 
company, and if possible should overpower them by foice of piinislimenl, 
stratagems or sucli like metluxls. 

310- 311. d'lie stmly of Hvuti, Smrifl, Ptituhjas together wilh the 
Ahejas^ U paiHidas iu\A Kahh is always beneficial to man. 

312. Hunting, gain])ling, girling and drinking~thes(^ are the 
passions of man. 

313. Oiu^ should give uj) these four and bo rational. 

311- 315. One should not use craft in dealing with anybody or 
destro 3 ^ing his income, and should not oven ineiitalK^ desire barm to a 113 '- 
body. 

310-317 d’hat action is good wlii(*h makc's tl)o three epochs become 
firm, e. r/., which leads to attainment of heaven after death, and fair ami 
permanent reputation while alive. 

322. One should not imitate eillicr the king or the superiors. 

323. Olio sliould not go alone to attack snakes, tigers and thieves. 

324. One should slay the assassin, oven though he is a preceptor, 
who tries to kill him. 

32;5. One should not aid in a conflict but sliould protect the 
leader. 

326-327. One should not sit on important seats before preceptors 
and the king ; nor being arrogant, distort their sayings, tlirougli (false) 
reasoning. 
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328-329. The inferior man does not know what ought to be done, 
but knows what has been done (and so blindly follows the precedence). 
The superior does not divulge wliat he is going to do or what 
has done. 

330-331. One should not totally accept without verification wife’s 
statements about the olfoiiees of luothor, son’s wife, brother’s wife and co- 
wife. 

332-333. The eight natural defects of women arc mendacity, rash- 
ness, attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 

334-335. One should not chastise by harsh words the son after the 
sixteenth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish the 
(laugh ter-in-law. 

336-337. Daughter’s sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more im- 
portant than sons, brother’s wives, sons* wives and sisters are to be 
maintained 4^ being mor(^ weighty than daughters. 

338-339. For the maintenance of relatives the mastei always tries to 
earn and keep (wealth). Others (who do not do so) arc as it were thieves. 

310-341. About association with females. 

312-315. One should give awa}^ his dangliter in marriage to, and be 
friemds with, somebody after examining his wealth, birth, character, form, 
learning, strength and age; he may give liis daughter even to a penniless 
man who possesses (^luopor) cjiialifi(iatioiis of age, learning and beauty, 
and should not judges ihridogrooin) by liis bounty, ago and wealth and 
who asks for a wife. 

346-347. One should first examine the family, then learning, then 
then character, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of birth ; 
marriage is to be entered into afterwards. 

318-349. Tlie daughter wmnts beauty, mother wealth, father learn- 
ing, friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. 

350-351. One should liave for his wife the girl who is born in the 
race of a Ri^hi who is not the same as his, who has a brother, whose 
family is good and who has no defects of birth. 

352-353. Olio should pursue learning by moments and wealth by 
grains. The moments and the grains are not to be left out by the man 
who wants learning and wealth. 

354-355. Daily acquisition of wealth is good for wife, children, 
and friends, and also for charity. I3ut without these what is the good 
of having men and money ? 
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356-359. One should carefully preserve wealth that, can maintHin 
Ufir^ future. ‘ I shall lire for one hundred years and enjoy life jvith 
vfeciftli* — one should ever earn learning and wealth in this hope for twenty- 
five 3'ears or lialf or a quarter of that period. 

3oO-3()l. The wealth of learning is superior. It grows with gifts, 
is not burdensome and cannot be carried. 

362-363. So long as there is wealth one is respected by all. Rut 
the man without wealth though well qualified is deserted by wife and 
sons even. 

364-367. In this world wealth is the means to all pursuits. So 
man should try to acquire that by good ways and means, e.g., by good 
learning, good service, valour, agriculture, usury, store-keeping, arts or 
begging. 

368. One shouM practise wduatever lucfins makes a man wealthy. 

*36U. Meritorious men stand at the door of the wealthy people even 
as menials. 

370-371. lOven defects are regarded as merits, and even merits be- 
come defects of the wealthy and the poor respectivel}^ and the poor are 
insulted by all. 

372-374. Through abject j^overty some people got death, some went 
to the village, some to the hills, and some to utter ruin, some got mad, 
some came under sulqoction of enemies. 

375. And owing to insuliicienc}' of wealth some people become 
slaves of others. 

376-377. One should keep the money together with the Avritten 
account in such a manner that one’s own wife, children and friends can- 
not know how much has been stored by and where. 

378-371). For business men, there is no other memorandum besides 
written record. So the wise man should never transact business without 
documents. 

380-381. W’^ell earned wealth ma^’^ be deposited with the non-covc- 
tous, the rich, the king, the trustworthy and the charitable by receiving 
written statements. 

382-383. One should pay money to a friend without interest. Much 
wealth x)laced witli the friend is not harmful. 

’ The means of livoliliood mentioned above are ei^ht in iiiiiiiber. — 

(1) Learned profes.sioiis — Art of teacliiii^^, etc. (2) Service. (3) Heroism (Soldier’s 
art). (4) Agriculture. (R) Usury. (6) Comnierco, shop-keeping. (7) Industries and arts. 
(8) Begging. 
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384-385. Having seen that tlic debtor is capable of transacting 
business even (on loans) with interest, one should lend liini inoneyu^'tJje 
presence of those who stiind bail, and of witnesses liaving received pawits 
and written statements about tbe transaction. 

'386. One sliould not lend out solely for the sake of interest lest 
capital should be lost. 

388. One sliould give up shyness in the matter of eating and enjoy- 
ment. 

389. Weal til makes friends when given but enemies when not 
given. 

390-391. One should bo liberal at heart but miserly in outward 
relations, and should siiend properh’^ at the right time. 

392. One should maintain l)y all his wealth, his good wife, child- 
ren, and friends as far as x^ossible. 

393. One's own stdf cannot, but all els(^ can, come again. So 
(one should maintain by all his wealth; oiu'self also. 

394 If one is alive one can sec many good things. 

395-397. The father desirous of the welfare of the family should 
divide his wealth when his sons are married and grown up. Hut grown 
up and married brothers also should rlivide among themselves. For other- 
wise oven brothers by tlie same mother get into ruin ami destruction. 

398-399. A man should not live together with two wives in the 
same house, but sliould allot them separate apai tments ; for animals oidy 
so herd together, but not liuinan beings. 

400-401. The sons should not divide tbe wealth that is the eause 
of increase (in interest, i e., working as loan-capital) heiiig placed with 
d(d)tors-, n<)r the wealtli that is to be paid baidv to the (creditors. 

402. You should not desire w('alth of tluj man wdios(» go ul fiiend- 
sliij) you want to have. 

“403-404. (You should not also) engage secret spies about him, 
speak with his wife, look down upon him, or eontradied him. 

405. You should not also be indilferont folds activities or dis- 
regard the evils that befall him. 

^ Points to be noted with regard to a loan tiMns.ictlon : — 

(1) TJio business qnaliticatioiis of dcbtor.s to ho studi<‘(l 

(2) There must be pawns or soenrities 

(tJ) There must be inon who stand bail (nf^n). 

(4) There arc to bo witnesses. 

(6) Receipts for value received as well as clocuriients inoiitioning otbor conditions 
should be prepared 

* Cross, contradictory. 
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406-407. One should give away the wooey as if it were being 
received witliout any pain whether the loan be with or without interest. 

408. But not without witnesses and signatures on the ^ix^apatra 
(hand note). 

409-410. The best men are those who are noted for the qualities 
of themselves, of their fathers or their mothei's. People are celebrated 
separately for their own qualifications, as well as for the virtues of fathers 
and mothers. 

411. People may be good, middling, low and very low (who are 
famous) through the merits of their brothers. 

412. The worst men are those who have to depend on the virtues 
of the daughter, wife, and sister. 

413-414. After having amassed wealth one should maintain his 
family. The wise man should never pass a day without giving away 
something. 

415-416. ‘ i am at death’s door, my life would not linger a inonient. 

Besides tliese two there are no other friends of mine in future life.* 
Thus considering, one should practise charity and virtue. 

417-418. None else will be my friends in the next world but these 
two (charity and virtue) ; the world exists through charity and good 
conduct, and not through wickedness. 

419. Friends come through charity. 

420-421. The samhiddaWi gift is that which is meant for future 
life, eg,, that given for gods, sacrifices. Brahmans and cows. 

422. The paritosija or gift of pleasure is that wJiich is given 
to the songsters, athletes, and dancers, Ac. 

423. Tliat which is given for fame is known sriyddatta. 

424-425. The hvidatt/i or gift of courtesy is that wliich is given on 

marriage ceremonies, etc., by way of jjresents to friends, relatives and 
kinsfolk. 

420-427. The hkidatta or gift of fear is that which is given to the 
king, the powerful or tlie obstructor of interests for the furtherance of 
one’s own cause or out of fear from sins and vices. 

428-429. The pdpadatta or gift of sin is that which is given to 
promote enmity or which is lost through gambling or which is meant 
for association with others* wives. 

430-431. He should always glorify the lord whom he serves, he 
should never disparage him ; he should be alwa 3 ^s alert in his service and 
try always to please him. 
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432-433. In this world tliore is nothing more capable of subduing 
others than charity and simplicity. The moon that has waned throil^h 
gifts, when waxing, is beautiful though in the form of a curve. 

434-435. One should act after considering love, enmity, etc., but 
should not undo aiiything after it is done. 

436-437. One sliould not have these tilings in excess — harslmess, 
deceitfulness, mildness, exaggeration, attachment to work, and zeal. 

438. Excess is ruinous. So one should avoid it. 

439-440. People got exasperated through harshness, cast abuse on 
miserliness, do not reckon anyljody for his mildness, and insult a man 
for his over-statements. 

441-442. Poverty comes througb excessive charily, insult tlirough 
excessive cupidity, and foolishness is begotten of excessive zeal. 

44.3. Want of ohservaneo of rules leads to moral degeneration, 
repression is folly. 

444-44.'). Ihe wise man should never consider “ I am superior to 
all, I am more learned than others. Such and such is certainly the 
religious injunction.” 

44()-447. One should rememhor tliat there is the animal wliieli 
dcvoiirs the devourer of wliales, Rrlghava (animal) is the devourer of that 
e'Tn, and there is the destroyer of lidghava. 

448-419. One should not desire equality with gods, cows and 
Ihahmanas. This is very harmful and destructive to the whole family. 

450-451. One should always wovshix), respect and serve these. It is 
not known how much of the spirit divine is imj^lautcd in each. 

'452. One should not make young wife, wealth and l)ooks dependent 
on ()t,liei*s. 

453. If made dependent, these things are got hack by accident but 
damaged, spoilt and injured. 

454-455. 'riio wise man should never spend much wenltli !*or small 
things, nor accomplish insignificant ends by spending much wealth 
tlirough x)ride. 

45(5. And should not abandon good actions for fear of great expen- 
diture. 

457. One should not bear malice to or be angry with messengers 
because of their bad manners. 

458-459. The intelligent man should not even out of fear say 
anything by which friends are abashed, separated or get apathetic. 

' The inoiirion of op hooks in this connexion is hip;hly intepostinf; as indicating 
t!ie custom of londinf^ out books from one’s library. 
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460-461. The wise man should never talk to persons with whom 
woi^s,g(wd or bad, are equally fruitless, as inusiciansdo noising to the deaf. 

The innn who docs not interfere witli a friend who is 
bent upon vices by entreating liirn to tlie best of Ids ability is known 
by the learned to be a nriHoium or cruel being. 

4()l-4Gd. That man is not known to be a friend who does not take 
care to mediate in the conflicts between relatives. 

4(5(5-4r)8. Through liarsh words even friends who have been main- 
tained since birth and wlio have been served with gifts and honours 
become enemies instantU^ as it is impossible to extricate from the mind 
the sting of crooked words. 

46l)-470. One should carry the enemy on one’s shoulders so long as 
he is more powerful than oneself ; but after knowing that his strength 
has been impaired, should break him down as a vessel against a stone. 

471*472. The ornament, the kingdom, strength, learning or wealth 
does not adorn a man so much as courtesy and gentleness. 

473-471). Speed in horses, splendour in jewels, mercy in kings, 
gestures in prostitutes, sweet voice in singers, charity in rich men, 
prowess in soldiers, pi on tiness of milk in cows, restraint in ascetics, 
eloquence in learned men, impartiality in councillors, truthfulness in 
witnesses, devoi ion in servants, good counsels in ministers, silence in 
fools, faitlifulnoss in wives, are the proper ornaments. 

4<S0. The opposites (d those are improper attributes of the subjects 
(mentioTU'd abov(‘). 

^481-182. 'riiat house shines (prospers) which has one and not many 
heads, aiid wldirli has many members, himpjs, cows and young ones. 

483. One shoulil not be indilferent to the cruel amijuals but kill 
them at once. 

4SI-1<S(). Meanness, roughness, thieving, malice, covetousness, nn- 
tru thfuiness, obsti uction of work, as well as idleness are offences even for 
nieritorious persons and grow by eclipsing their vii tues. 

187-4(S8. The destruction of wealth is veiy sinful if the mother he 
young, wife be middle-aged, and the son be old. 

4811-190. Childlessness of wealthy people, foolishness of poor people, 
bad husbands of women, and loss of interest are not for happiness. 

491-192. 'Phe following six again are not for happiness — foolish 
son, bad daughter and wife, poverty, service of the lower orders, as well 
as perpetual debt. 

^ Th® components of an idoiil househoUl are mentioned lic3]'(3. Cows ape iijdispcns/ibl<'x 
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493-496. The xnan who does not find pleasure in teaching, le^- 
iug) gods, preceptors, BrS,liraans, arts, music, service, simplicity, wi£e, 
valour, penances, and literature is cither a man who has attained salvation, 
or a cheat or a beast in the form of a man. 

I- 

497-498. The cheat is he wlio cannot tolerate another’s prosperity, 
who picks holes in other’s pockets, who is a calumniator, and quarrelsome, 
and whose mind is mean but face is bright. 

499-501. That little knowledge resulting from the study of the 
treasure of the Vedas which is not enough even for one person becomes 
overflowing when it is rightly directed and increased throngli hope [of 
doing good to others]. But that very learning becomes mischievous when 
employed for selfish ends and merely to find fault with others. 

502-503. Tlie cheats become honest when giving advice to others. 
T3ut they commit a hundred misdeeds for their own sake. 

504-50(). Tliat son gives happiness who obeys father’s command, 
and is active in his service, always follows him as a shade and tries to earn, 
and who is versed in all the branches of learning. 

507. The son who has the contraiy qualities gives pain and is 
tlio destroyer of wealth. 

508-511. That mother gives satisfaction who is always devoted 
to her husband, skilled in domestic duties, bears children, well disciplined, 
husband’s darling, young in age, pardons the offences of children and 
nurses them. Any other woman is knlapl and is the cause of pain. 

512-513. That father is good who cares always for the child’s 
learning and income, and ever disciplines the lad well. 

514-515. That man becomes one’s friend who is always of help 
to him, never speaks anything against him, and tells the true and 
good things. 

516-517. Intimacy with inferior men, freipiont visits to other’s 
houses, antagonism with the race and the community, and poverty — all 
these lead to loss of reputation. 

518-519. Association with tiger, fire, snake and other ferocious 
animals is not good. Even when sorve<l, the king and tlieso things can 
never be friends to anybody. 

520-523. Antipathy of friejids, predominance of enemies, poverty 
of the learned men, the possession of many children to poor people, 
permanent residence in places devoid of rich and qualified persons as 
well as physician, king and water, only one daughter to a father, and 
hewing — all these are for misery. 

524-52G. About the relation between husband and wife. 

16 
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527. Just as the child becomes docile through leeding and uhivs- 
sing so also the wife. 

528-529. Tlie wise man proceeds with the work after carefully 
weighing its nature, instruments, expenditure, and docs not commence 
even insignificant work otherwise. 

5ot). The wise man should not like to do a thing that exceeds 
the expenditure (fixed). 

531. Tlie man of business should undertake that work which yields 
great profit. 

532. The value and measurement of commodities are always desired 
in exactness. 

533-534. A pioxy is not desirable in the matter of penances, 
women, agriculture, service, enjoyment and eating, but should be appoint- 
ed for other functions. 

535-537, I'lio wicked and the thief always want solitude and good 
food, those who have powerful enemies want help, the jirostitute 
desires fi iendship with the rich, the bjid king desires craft, and the bad 
servant desires the master’s goods, the learned inan wants knowledge 
(truth), tlie priest wants pride, (ire and sacrifice. 

538-540. 'riie beautiful woman wants a beautiful man, the 
prostitute wants a paramour, the (liseas<Ml a physician, the store-keeper 
high pri(jes, the beggar the cliaritable. 

541, r\ le teriilie<l seeks a protector, the wicked man an opportunity. 

042-543. Tlie i'oolish man beliaves roughly, is ciuarrelsome, sleeps 
always, takes intoxicants, does U8ele.ss tilings and ruins his own interests. 

044-040. The K^utriya is one in whom the tdmas quality prepon- 
derates, the lirahmana is one in whom the snltioa preponderates. The 
other (Vaiiiya) is one in whom the preponderates. Among all these the 
best is that in whom the nuUiva preponderates. 

54()-o47. The Brahmana dominates all through his own deeds. 
Among the K^atriyas and others the particles of his attributes exist. 

o48-o4'J. Seeing the Brahmana who practises his own efuty others 
including Ksatriyas get terrified. So one should practise his own duty. 

550. 'I'hat activity is good which does not lead to failure in one’s 
own duty. 

,551. That country is good where the kith and kin are supi)ortcd 

552-551. Agriculture which is ssiid lo have rivers for motliers, is a 
good occupation. Tlie occupation of Vaiiyaa is intermediate, that of 
Sudras is inferior. Begging is lower than that but excellent in ascetics. 
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555. times service is a good occupation as that to a king \iho is 
virtuous. 

556-557. The income that is derived from salaiy for priestly func- 
tions leads to groat woaltli. Goinmercc is useless. 

558. Wealth cannot accumulate without service to the State. 

*559-60. But service to kings is very intricate, cannot be well 
performed by anybody except the intelligont. ft is like the asidhavd 
ceremony. 

561-502. The minister masters tlie king tlio Force of wnvira 
(charm or counsels), just as the snakc-cliarincr subdues the snake. But 
intelligent men fear tlie king very much. 

563. The spirit of Brrdimana exists in learned men, that of Ksatriyas 
in the king. , 

501-565. Tiie wise, man is always near though lie livc's at a distance, 
lie binds the men by the ropes of intelligence and attracts and represses 
tliom. 

500. Tie is resourceful even in matters beyond one’s porce]>lion and 
hence thougli living near may bo influencing distant (activities). 

507. Intelligence should not bo overpowered ])y the aimvuhas but 
should be useful in practice. 

®508. Tlie intelligence that is overpowered by these cannot move. 

569-570. It is better to be poor first and rich afterwards just as 
it is better to be a pedestrian first and go in a vchie.le aftewards. 

571. Tlio above order Rads to liappiness. d'ho ())>posite order 
to sorrow. 

572- 573. It is always better to have no son than to liavo sons that 
are dead. Pedestrianism is belter then using bad vehicles. liidifTerentism 
is better than conflicts. 

574-575. It is better to cover feet with shoes than try to cover the 
whole earth with leather. Ignorance is better than vanity due lo little 
learning. 

^ A religions coromony iji which a sword is placed lud weon husband and wife. 

It is thus very difficult and dangerous. So also (jovornmonb service. 

The above lines contain fcJnkrat'haryya’s gradation of orciipations and mean.s of live- 
lihood according to income, dignit.Vi etc. 

2 Section of the Vedas. Students of tlio Vedas bocoino practical fools incom- 

petent to deal with g q q fcrq. L c., ordinary transactions of life. Their intelligence is also 
immobile or inelastic i. <*., they cannot bo made to apply their intelligonco to 

the accomplishment of various purposes, those beyond tlie study-room, Ac, 
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576-577. TAte in a forest is better than that in others houses. 
Begging and death are better than being a lioiiseholder with a bad wife. 

578-570. Debt, pregnanej^ sovereign tj'’, friendship with tlie wicked, 
bad diet — these are pleasant at the beginning but lead to misery in the 
end. 

580-581. Tlie king always siifTers througli bad advisers, the 
patient tlirough bad i)hysicians, the subjects through bad kings, the 
family through bad children, and the soul through bad motives. 

582-583. The elepliant, the horse, the ox, the child, the wife, 
and the parrot get tlie qualities of their teachers through association. 

584-585. Success comes from timely speeches ; celebrity from good 
dress, and honour in assemblies from learning. These three come through 
possession of ability. 

580-588. (jood wife, good son, good learning, much wealth, friend, 
faithful servants and maid-servants, good i>hysiquo, decent dress, and 
good king — these ten lead always to human happiness. 

589-51)0. Old, well-trained, and trustworthy women who ol)serve 
the rites and ceremonies, or men of impotent sex slioidd be appointed 
within the inner appartiuents — no young man oven if he be a friend. 

591. One shoidd do his work b}’' regulating the time not other- 
wise. 

592-593. One should apply the iileas of self to cows, iVc., and self to 
wealth and virtue, appoint the mother to cooking of food and the pic- 
ceptor to the work of teaching. 

594, One should always go into the interior without any regu- 
lation. 

'595-597. In foreign lands the following six are nsefnl to men — 
wife without child, good conveyance, the l)eavor, the guard, the knowledge 
that can be of use in relieving other’s miseries, and an active servant. 

598-599. One slioiild not obstruct a road though lie is capable 
And even the king should not go into a market place in a conveyance 
’though that is good enough. 

600-002. One should always travel witli companions not other- 
wise ; and take rest, while travelling, in places whicli have good roads 
and tanks hard by — but should not stop on roads or in forests. 

603-604. Excessive walking, fasts, over-indulgence and over- 
exercise soon bring about men’s old ago. 


1 Tkc practice of undortaking distant ioiirs is suggested here, 
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'605. ExcessivG pursuit of all brancliGs of loavning even the fine 
arts also leads to old age. 

606-()07. The man wlio talks of one’s demerits as if tiiey were 
merits becomes dear to liim. [s not the man wlio cries np one’s merits 
Ills friend ? 

60S-G09. The dear friend who speaks of demerits exactly becomes 
unfriendly. Can that man be friendly who talks of one’s merits as if 
they were demerits ? 

610-611. Even gods are overpowered by praise, what about 
men ? Hence nobod 3 ’ dare describe one’s defects in one’s presence? 

612. 8o one sliould consider one’s defects accoiding to ^dstras 
and popular opinion. 

613-614. The man wlio is pleased and not angiy with hearing of 
his own defects, and wlio exerts to discover his own weak points and 
aliandons them when told by otliers. 

615. Who after hearing of his own merits remains the same and 
(Iocs not display vanity. 

(516-617. Who considers ‘‘I am tlic mine of all defects — wliy 
attribute merits h) me? Ignorance also is lii mo,” ia superior to all. 

GlcS. Ho is tiidhu. The gods do not attain a portion of liis sixteenth 

part. 

()ll)-62(). To ll 10 good man even a very insignificant beiielit appears 
very high, while the wicked man considers a serv icc even less in amount 
than a mustard to bo lingo. 

621. ddic good man considers tlio man who forgives to be power- 
ful, wliile the wicked man considers otherwise. 

622. So one should pardon the evil words of the good man as 
well as the wicked man. 

623'624. One should not plaj" with others in such a wa^^ as to lead to 
cpiarrel. And even for fun one should not abuse aiiothm* man by saying 
‘your wife is a prostitute.’ 

625. Slang should not be used to anybody' even in a friendl}^ way. 

626-627. One should not hide anytliing from a friend nor divulge 
his secrets. Even after becoming his enemy (one should not divulge) 
secrets spoken before. 

628-629. One sliould not point out any wickedness even if known, 
rather one sliould try to remedy and offer remedies secretly. 


L The proper reading shonld bo or ovei> exercise, 
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630-631. One should say truly of a thing that is powerful but in. 
jurioiis ; hut should reoard ns unseen what has been seen, and ns unheard 
what haH been hoard. 

C)32-6!i!i. In times of danger ono should appear dumb, blind, 
dwarf and lame. Otherwise one suffers misery and loss in business. ♦ 

634. One should speak words favourable to the old men but not 
child-liko. 

635. Going to others’ houses one should not look to their wives, 

636. One should not receive possession from the poor and of 
sovereignty. 

637. One sliould educate one’s own child as well as otliers’ children 
but not the oITendors. 

638-639. One should forsake those places where people are ad- 
dicted to vicious habits, immoral, fickle, tyrannical and severe. 

640-041. Unless requested one should not express, even when 
known correctly, ilie cases of the two parties to a suit. Thus one can be 
free from enemies. 

642. One should not take up somebody elso’s case and pick up 
quarrel with others. 

*643. Ono should not discuss royal policies in an assembly. 

644-645. One should not say anything about astronomical injunc- 
tions, morality, punisliinents, medicines, purgatives and elTects of actions 
without special knowledge. 

646. Great misery comes of dependence on others. There is no 
greater happiness than that from self-rule. 

647. The man who is not in a strange land, who is a householder 
and who is indepemlent always enjoys happiness. 

648-619. Owing to the iutelligenco of new and old masters of 
sociology now rites and rules are springing up every moment. 

650. 8o it is impossible to describe them by direct observation or 
by inference. 

651. This knowledge can be acquired only by analogy and the 
commands of authority. 

652-653. I’he NUi Srhtra that is common to the king and the com- 
monwealth (|)coj)le) lias been narrated in brief. This remembered by the 
king is useful to him. 

* Tke itU'a of unlr^wful assembly Is slipjhUy supfKestccl hope. 
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Section J.--CIIARAC:TEU1STICS OF FRIENDS. 

'1-2. Now 1 shall say brielly the chapter of miscellaneous topics. 
Now you will have to hear In-iefiy of the cluiracterisl.ics of friends, etc. 

3-4. The friend and the enemy are of four kinds, — one who does, 
makes others do, approves of, and helj^s in, things that arc respectively 
beneticial and harmful. 

{5-8. That man is a first class friend wlioso heart melts alwa^’satthe 
grief of otliers, who tries to do good to others, who serves others without 
the asking and is the protector, at the proper time, of wife, wealtli aijd 
secrets. Others aie throe-foiirtlis, halves and quarters. 

9- 10. 'J'he mark of enemies is tliat tliere is a conflict between two 
persons about exclusive ownership over the sanu' matler and that they are 
destroyers of each other’s interests. 

11-13. They two are enemies wlio sc^parately consider “In the 
absence of brothers all the paternal wealth will mine. All this will 
not come to his j)ossession but mine, and I sliall enjoy all this exclu- 
sively.” 

11. The liian who envies and the man wlio is envied, both are 
enemies and can be delincd by the same term. 

10- 17. All kings arc unfriendly, secret enemies and seekers of 
opportunities to men who are valorous, rising, virtuous and i^owerful. 
What wonder here ? Arc they not all covetous of kingdoms? 

18. Kings can have no friends, and can be friends to nobody. 

19. Tliej" become sometimes artificial friends 

20. Some arc always friends or enemies by nature. 

21-24. Mother, mothers family, father, father’s i^arcnts, father’s 
daugliter, uncle, uncle’s daughter, one’s own daughter, wife, wife’s family, 
father’s sister, mother’s sister, one’s own sister, daughter s ollsprings, 
king and preceptor — are friends by nature. 

25-26. Learning, valour, skill, prowess, ami patience— these five 
are said to be natural friends; wise men follow these. 

* This section deals mainly with two thiiij^s : (1) Iiitoriiatioiial Jtelatious and Policies 
(2) l>unishraents. And each is treated not solojy I’roiii the political and administrative 
standpoints but also with reference to their .social hearings. Here also as before, Sukra- 
*iiti is a treatise on morals (social, economic and political). 

The section is eminently interesting as it introduces the reader the essentially 
political affairs and theories of the ancient Hindus. 
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27-28. The son who abides by the father’s coiiiniands is son 
properly called. Even one is good if qualified — what witli a hundred 
sons who are unqualified ? 

29-31. I'lie following are wic*ked and cruel by nature — the father 
who contracts debts, the mother and wife who are addicted to other 
persons, one’s own brothers and father’s brothers, and their Avives 
and children are enemies. 

32-34. The son’s wife, the mother-in-law, the co-wife, the husband’s 
sisters, the brother’s wives, the foolish son, the bad physician, the husband 
who does not protect, the master who is severe, the rich man who is 
not benevolent (are also enemies). 

35-30. The king is the enquiy of the wicked, the faithful wife of 
the faithless, the good man of the cheat, the wise man of the foolish. 

37-38. Instrnctioiis to the foolish* people are the causes of their 
anger not pleasure. Just as the drinking of water by snakes is for the 
making of poison not of nectar. 

39-40. Th(‘ eiunnies of gradually diminishing strength first, the 
kings wlio live aromul or veiy near, then those who live further away and 
so on. 

*41. They naturall}" become inimical, indifferent and friendly. 

42-43. Or kings are said t(^ be situated in tlie following order : First 
enemies then the friends, then ^ he neutrals, and enemies on all sides. 

44. Servants and ministers who are veiy proximate to oneself 
have to be checked. 

45. One should encourage or c.ontrol friends according as they are 
lessor more powerful, 

48-47. The enemies are to be separated, restrained and repressed. 
TJiey are to be destroyed by tlu‘ poFuries of alliance, partition, etc. 

48-49, One should bring friends and foes to submission by 
appropriate methods just as snakes, oleidiants and lions are tamofl. 

50. By appi-opriate means the terrestrial biungs can soar into the 
sky and even the thunder can be pierced. 

*51-52. Peace, Purchase, Partition and Penalty — these policies 

^ The nearest neighbours are the greatest enemies. Those gradually receding from 
one's territory are less and less powerful enemies. 

^ — Alliance or peace with friends as well as others according to circumstances. 

^—Purchase, charity, gifts, etc., for kith and kin as well as others according to 
circumstances. 

^—Separation or partition for subjects as well as others according to circumstances. 

Punishment for enemies as well as others according to circumstances. 
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are to be applied separately to (each of the following classes of relations) : 
the friend, relatives, family, subjects and enemies according to one’s ow^n 
reasons. 

53-54. One can be friend with such men as are of the same age, 
character, learning, caste, vices and occupations. 

55. ‘ No one is such a friend as j'ourself * — this lemark to a friend 
is called S<?ma. 

56. ‘ All my goods are yours, even life ’ — 'J’his is cldiia or gift to a 
friend. 

57. The narration of one’s own merits or lliosc of other friends to 
somebody is blieda or partition as applied to a friend. 

58. ‘ If you do such and such things, I shall not bo friend to you.’ 
This is punishment as applied to a friend. 

59-60. The man who does not do an^^ good and who disregards 
other’s injuries is uddaUia or indilTeront 

’61-62. ‘ We should not mutually injure each other, hut should 

rather help each other (in need).’ This relation is said to be alliance 
with enemies. 

63-64. That policy is said to be ddna or gifts to eiuMuies according 
to their strength and status by whicl* one pacifies powerful foes h}- tributes 
or annual incomes From definite tracts of lands. 

65-66. The separation of enemies is that whicli is due to making 
their friends jioworless. 

07-69. A punishment ap]>lied to enemies is said to be the attack 
upon them, their wealth and grains by robbers, the aggi(‘Ssion upon them 
with pow’erful force after noticing their weak t>oints, and not ceasing from 
war when war has commenceil. 

*70. These methods and ixdicies have to be duly varied according 
to the varieties of ends to be furthered. 

71-72. The statesmau-like king should adopt all these policies in such 
a way that the friends, neutrals or the foes can never go be^’ond himself. 

73-74. Sdvia is to be first adopted. Tlicn the policy of Purchase. 
The enemies have always to be played off against one aiiotlicr, and the 
policy of punishment is to be adopted in times of danger to existence. 

^ So tho policy of ^ is proscribed towards enonuos also. It is something like an 
offensive and defensive aHianoo of modern states. 

^ The more enumeration of these policies and tlio statement ot the ohjects for which 
each is to be applied are sntlicient to prove the high political sense of the Hindus. The 

society which could evolve the statc-craft that taikrficharyya represents is certainly not 
that of a race bent solely on other-worldly activities, 

17 
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75-76, Alliance and contributions to be applied to powerful enemies 
Alliance and separation to those who are superior (in strength). Sepan, 
t/on and punishment are to be adopted towards those who are equal. 
Punishment is desirable when the enemy is powerless. 

77. Alliafice a?i(l gifts are to be adopted towards friends — never 
the policies of pla3dng off one against another or punishment. 

^78-70 The separalion and punishment of the subjects of enemies 
lead to one’s success, as well as the collection, b^" the policies of alliance 
and gifts, of sul)jects who are oppressed b}^ the enemies. 

®80. The banishment of the well-qualified as well as the wicked is 
always desirable. 

81-82. One should never rule his own subjects by the policies of 
separation or punishment but by those of peace and gifts. 

83. The State is likcl^^ to be ruined tlirough punishment and parti- 
tion of one’s own subjects. 

84. Subjects are to be so governefl that thej^ can .bo neither too 
powerless nor too powerful. 

85-86. Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad 
practices, aiid is restraint by penalties by which animals are kept within 
check. 

87 That policy is to be administered by the king as lie is the lord 

of all. 

88-91. The various species of methods of punishment are the policies 
of censure, insult, starvation, imprisonment, r>ppression, destruction 
of goods, expulsion from the city, marking on the body, shaving of half 
portions of the body, carrying tlie person over ignoble animals asscs\ 
mutilation, execution, as well as warfare. 

92-93. Through fear of punishment the subjects become virtuous, 
do not commit aggressions and do not speak untruths ; 

*94-98. even the cruel become mild, the wucked give up wickedness, 
even beasts become subdued, the thieves get frightened, the garrulous 

^ Two-folcl policy to bo adopted as regards the subjects of cnomies. They should ho 
parted off if they are supporters of the existing f?overnmeiit or won over if they feci its 
oppression. 

2 Does it indicate anythiii" of ostracism Avhich was intended to expel from the State 
anybody who won notoriety or fame ? E.s.traord inary aliility in any form is likely to cause 
discontent among the subjects and hence lead to revolut.ions in States. 

3 The Subject of Punishment has been treated in Sukrauili in connexion with the 
theory of International Policies, but it has grown upon the author ; and he deals with 
it as an aspect of internal administration. The whole picture is thus complete in itself 
and displays 8ukrftch^ryya*s thorough knowledge of the springs of human conduct. 
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l)pc*oiTi6 dumb, the enemies are terrified and become tributaries, and others 
are demoTaVtsetl. So the king should always administer punishments for 
the furtherance of morality and religion. 

09-100. Punishment is good even For preceptors who are proud, 
do not know their duties and go astray. 

101-102. All the metliods an<l means bear fruit through the king’s 
policy of punishment. That is the great stay of virtues. 

*103. According to the dictates of v^uuti the execution of bad men 
is real ahinisa, i.e., nierey. 

104-105. One is deserted by good people and acquires sins by alwa^’s 
not punishing those wlio ought to be pnnislied, and punishing those who 

ought not, and by being a severe punisher. 

/ 

*100-107. It has been said in the S^hstras by sngcs that groat virtue 
arises out of small charity because that is an encouragement to charity 
and the result of punishments is fear. 

108-109. Can virtue that is begotten of horse sacrifices come out of 
mere recital of hjmins ? So also can the virtue arising from mercy come 
out of punishments? 

110-111. How can good accrue to a king through punishment of 
his own subjects ? That loads to the destruction of his fame, wealth and 
virtue. 

*112-115. There was no punishment in the Salya Yueja or the 
(lolden Age because the king then possessed virtue in its entirety. There 
was full punishment in the Tretd Yuya as tlie subjects had vice to quarter 
of its amount. In Dtodpava Y luja punishment to the extent of three 
quarters of its amount was necessary as virtue existed only to half its 
extent. Jn Kali Yiuja punishment toJialf its extent is desirable as the 
subjects are poor and miserable through the king’s wickedness. 

'It thus appears that aceordiiiff to Ihc political morality of the ago of S' u If mat ti 
there is no horror of bloodshed. iSnkraohsiryyii Avhilc advocating punishments and war- 
fares cannot naturally .shrink at the sight of blood. Ho iio jiistitios capital punishments 
by reference to the Vedas. 

^ Wni’ — In order to incite others to meritorious or virtuous doed.s. If small charity 
leads to infinite bliss men may easily be tempted or tanglit to bo charitable. 

’WW — In order to create fear. If the creation of fear is the object of punishment 
small doses of it are efficacious. Just as if the object be to induce men to bo charitable it 
should bo laid down in the Hfistras that small charity is efficacious. 

* 3*1 — Ages. Various amounts of punishment prescribed for the various ages of human 
history because of the varieties in virtues and vices of the people in different times. 
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The king is tluj maker of the age as the promulgator of 
(hitws niid siiis, Tho hiults civo to bo iisciibod iioithov to tbo Qge nor to 

the subjects but to the king. 

llS-lli). Men practise that by which the king is satisfied — why 
should tliey not follow liis teacliings tiirough greed or fear? 

*120-121. Whore the king is virtuous people are also virtuous, 
where the king is a sinner siih.jects are also vicious. 

122-123. Wliere the clouds do not pour rain in season there the 
lands are not productive, the coninion wealth deteriorates, enemies are 
increased and wealth is destroyed. 

121-125. Even the king who is a drunkard is good but not he who 
is very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man irritates the 
subjects and the other destroys tlie castes. 

12(5. The tnan who drinks wine is deprived of his intelligence and 
loses his business. 

127-129. Passion and anger are ot the nature of liquor and greater 
intoxicants than wine. The king tiirough excessive greed destroys the 
wealth and life of subjects, so the king should administer the State by giv- 
ing up those throe. 

130-131. The king should punish his own subjects by being mild 
internally but cruel externally, and should be severe in punishment to- 
wards those who are by nature evil-doers. 

*132-133. The iState is naturally ruined by informers who whisper 
into the king’s ears ; so the king, even when informed by these, should care- 
fully study allairs. 

134-135. The wise king notices his own faults as well as those of 
the subjects — and employs himself first, and then the servants. 

13(3-137. Olfencos are of four kinds — that through the body, that 
through speech, tliat through the mind, and that through association. 
Each again is two-fold, committed voluntarily or involuntarily. 

138. Each again is two-fold — known and approved. 

139. Each again, is four-fold : temporary, constant, habitiml, and 
natural. 

140-143. Ojie should know the mental offences by studying the 
eyes, mouth, expressions and feelings, etc., the physical by the actions 

^ This is the exact opposite of the dictum ‘ The king can do no wrong.* 

^ Tho Commonweal til follows the king in all respects. Hence his great responsibility. 

3 This is a very importiiiit warning to tho holders of personal governments, c.flf.,J[dukes, 
feudal lords, Zemindars, absolute monarchs, &c. 
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and the vocal by harsh words, and those arising from intercourse by study- 
ing the coinpanionsliips ; study tlie magnitude and levity of each, and mete 
out punishments for the works that have been or are being committed. 

'144-146. The good man (jonnnitting first offence deserves the 
following punishment. One should ask of iiim ; ‘ Is this your evil action ? 
Is it proper for you ?’ He deserves this sort of reproach twice or thrice. 

147-149. The g</od man committing second offence (of the second 
character) deserves tlie punishment for the first; and (liis intensified 
according to gradual increase in magnitude. 

*150-152. Tlie good man committing serious offence (of a vile charac- 
ter) deserves the punisliment foi the first and second as described above 
and then should be bound. 

153. This punishment is to be dealt out if there has been no inten- 
tional murder. 

’154. Three classes of punishments are here described — good, mid- 
dling, and low. 

155-158. The second class man who is remarkable for good qualities, 
family and riches when committing first class offence deserves the punish- 
ment of coiisuro, half puuishinont or full puuishnient in succession, and 
that twice or thrice, and at last imprisonment and menial work. 

159-161. The second class man committing second class offence 
deserves the punisliment twice that described in the case of the first offence, 
oppression, imprisonment and last of all, expulsion from the State and 
marking on the body. 

^162-164. Tlie second class man committing third class offence 
(vile) deserves the punishment described for the second offence, then 
twice or thrice that, and last of all, inqjrisonmeiit for life. 

165-166. The. worst class man committing first ollence deserves 

’ — Offence. If the man i.s good and if be Jiis lir.st offence, lie deserves only 

a censure or moral reprobation. 

^ The gffFf or good man deserves the throe kinds of punishment described above for 
votuinissioii of three kinds of offences, (First), (Second), (vile). 

^ ThogTO punishment for the jnw offence of <>i’ good man. 

Thus the good man may also get the lowest punishmoiit. The good punishment of 
the good man for the flrst offenco is *■ c., punishment of censure only. 

* The (second class) man deserves three kinds of punishment for commission of 
hroo kinds of offences just as the man does. 
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the punisilinent half of what has been described or twice or thrice and 
then imprisonineut. 

167-109. The worst class coiniiiitting second offence deserves twice 
the punishment for the first, then imprisonment for repairing roads. 

‘170-172. The Avorst class committing worst offence deserves twice 
the punishment for the second, imprisonment for life, only the menial works. 

173-174. The king should take away a quarter of tlie wealth of the 
man who is proud of his wealth, then one-half, then full and lastly im- 
prisonment for life. 

' The (woi st class) man also deserves tlircc kinds of punlsIimeiiLs for three kinds 

of offences. 

Thus offences are of three? kinds -irpj Men are of three kiinls 

Ciinishiiieiits are of thrc'c? kinds in <?ach case according to three offenc(?s of each. 
So there are altogeilier nine kinds of piinisliiiH^uts. The foNovviug table will illitstralfi 
the grades of person.s and piinishineids and olToiices : — 


Grade of offender. 

1. 

Class of olTenci 

1. vm 

t. 

Grade of C unis lime nt. 

fif.» i*c., moral censure 

2. 


2. 

2. 

rc‘petition of intensified. 

3. 


y. 


(•) repetition of the first and 

4. 


1. 

1. 

second, also (ii) (imprisonment), 

(i) (c(Misiir<0. 


(o) ■*' (half punislimoiit). 

(iii) * (Full punishment . 

(iv) Twice or thrice each. 

(v) linprisoiimoiit. (vi) Rigors of a 
lower order. 

6. 2. (i) Twice the lirst. 

(ii) (Repression), (iii) (Tni- 

prisonment). (iv) Expulsion and 

(v) (marking on the l»ody). 

5k ii. (i) The second as descriiied above. 

(ii) Twice or thrice that. 

(iii) Tmprisoiiment for life. 

7. wi i* 1. (i) 

(ii) Twice or thrice (iii) !»»' 

pri.soiiinf3nt. 

«• 2* Wl 2. (i) The first, (ii) Twice that. 

(iii) liiiprisoninent (iv) Repair of roads. 
a. fi) The second described above. 

fii) Twice that, (iii) Imprisoiiimmt 

for life, (iv) Rigors of a lower 
order. 

and have not been explained. These scorn to be technical terms. 
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175-177. The king should bind and restrain the man who eommits 
sins out of vanity for his men, learning and strengtli. 

178-179. Tlie wife, the son, the sister, the pupil, the servant and 
the brotlier committing sins are to be punisfied by slender cords on the 
hack of the body but never on the forepart. 

180. Beating otherwise one deserves punishment as a thief. 

181-183. One who commits sins should be imprisoned and made to 
perform ignoble works for a month, three months, six months, one year 
or for whole life, but should not be killed. 

184. One should not kill living beings -this is the truth of Sruti. 

185-186. So the king should carefully avoid capital punishment 
hut restrain by detention, imprisonment, and repression. 

187-188. The king should not through greed inflict on his subjects 
a monetary punishment. Parents without help are not to be punished 
though offenders. 

189-190. The punishments of the merciful king are of this type. 
But when the severe punisher who takes away wealth never forgives 
olTences, the people got exasperated and are alienateil by others. 

191. So the king should be merciful and inflict punishnient with 

care. 

192-194. 'rho drunkard, the gambler, the thief, the paramour, the 
envious, the man who has abandoned the customs and practices of the 
social system (castes and stages), the atheist, the cheat, 

• 195-196. the man who curses uselessly, the informer who wdiispers 

into one’s ears, the abuser of the Aryas and gods, the speaker of untruths, 
the man who destroys security or pawn, the destroyer of occupations, 

197-198. the man who cannot bear the rise or prosperity of others, 
tlic man who takes bribes, the man who does things prejudicial to the 
mantras, the mail who frustrates activities, 

199-200. the mail who says unpleasant things, and utters cruel 
and (larsli words, the man who obstructs waters and parks, the pseudo- 
astrologer, the king’s enemy, the bad minister, the man who knows tricks 
and stratagems, 

201-202. the bad physician, the man whose habits are impure and 
harmful, the man who obstructs public roads, the bad witness, the man of 
numodest dress, the enemy of the master, and the extravagant, 

203-204. the man who sets fire on houses, the poisoner, one wlio 
IS aihlieted to prostitutes, the severe punisher, the biassed councillor, the 
man who receives written statements by force, 
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205-206. the nvin who coininits wrongs, the quarrelsome, the man 
who flies from the battle, one wlio tampers with witnesses, the abuser of 
parents, chaste women and friends, 

207-208. the malicious man, the helper of enemies, one who gjives 
pain, the cheat, one who hates his own (people), one whose activities are 
secret, the heterodox, one who is the thorn of the village, 

'209-210. the man who pursues penances and learning without 
maintaining relatives, one who lives on alms though capable of collecting 
wood and grasses, 

211-212. the seller of daughters, one who diminishes tlie resources 
of kith and kin, one who does not jmblish sinful actions, and one who 
is indilTerent to the losses of the king, 

213-214. the prostitute, the munleror of husband and (diildren, the 
woman who is a lover of separation, the woman wljiQ is disrespec^ted by the 
old people, the woman who deserts domestic duties, tlie woman who is 
ever committing misdeeds, and the son s wile who is not his beloved ; 

*215-210. knowing these persons who are wicked by nature the king 
should expel them from tlie commonwealth. They should be bound and 
transported to islands or forts, and employerl in the work of repairing 
roads and made to live on insuiricient and bad diet. 

217-218. Or the king might make eacdi prisoner work according to 
the qualifications of his caste. 

219-220. The king should punish sucli l)ad men and also those who 
have been vitiated by bad company and t('aeh them good ways of life. 

221-222. The king should immediately extirpate those who desire 
evil of the commonwealth, the king, and the ministers by association with 
enemies. 

223-224. The king should not destroy a gang or community all at 
once if there be a whole group of olTenders, but slmuld extiiq^ate them one 
by one, just as the calf sucks the teats of the motluM-cow individually. 

^ Ablo-bodied persons who eaii earn their living by scnwieci or at any rate oceiipations 
of the lower eeoiioinie order, e. (/., ,s(*1!in|r w(M)d and gr:issc3s eolleetod from forests — but 
yet ehooso to live on alms ‘Sturdy beggars ’as they are ealled. 

^ The enumeration of the offenders in the ai>ovo lines gives a vivid picture of tho 
darker side of Jiuman society which exists in every age and every ellinc. Sukniniti like all 
other Hindu NitiS(istru.% Pnm uis and Tantras is full of such vivid pictures of Hindu social 
life. The work of repairing roads seems to have been a common method of em- 

ploying offenders and criminals, tiukrmiiti makes frequent mention of it. ^ Islands used 
coAvict settlements. 
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lieu the kinjLj is luldicLod to iinuioral ways people should 
terrify lilm by laki ng tlio help of virtuous and powendul fMieini()s. 

L*27-22>8. So lo ng as the man is virtuous, onl}^ so long is the king. 
Otliervvise botli tlio king and the people are ruined. 

221)-2:h). Tlie king should bind down those men in chains and 
appoint them in the work of repairing roads who wander about by for- 
saking parents and wives. 

2?>J. And tlie king should pa^^ them (daily j half their wages. 

I'he punishment for worst olTenee is one thousand paisas, 

2.‘>eh A paua is a piece of copper coined by the king weighing ten 
virlslidfi. 

2d4. A Kdrshflpaya is tlio value of one hundred and fifty 
(coforie.'^). 

235. The madhyama or second punishment is half of one thousand 
and the prallidufa or lirst punishment is half of that, 250 payas. 

23()-2‘>7. Kor the first offence lirst punishment is to be inflicted by 
the king and for the two others two other punishmonts, c.r/., madhyama 
])unishincnt for the mudhyama oJTeiice and uttama punishment for the 
uUniiKi. 

23«8. In this miscellaneous chapter have Ix'on described the friends, 
neutrals and enemies with all their auxiliaiies. 

' Jt is in this way tliat neighbours influonco and groat ly modify tho internal policies 
and (Mfiulitions of stat< s. The ov<'r(lirow of rulers by subjects in alliance with the rocog- 
nfS(Hl c-iKunios is too ofumnon a plionomonoii to bt^ ovorlookod by sneh a shrcNvd observer 
as sukrucharya. 
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SECTION IF. 

TREASURE. 

1-2. Now ill this miscellaneous cliaptcr 1 shall speak of the second 
section, viz., that on Treasure. A Collection of wealth by one person is 
called treasure. 

3-4. The king sliould collect funds by hook or by crook and 
maintain thereby the commonwealth, the army as well as sacrifices. 

fi-O. The collection of treasure is for the maintenance of the array 
and the subjects and for the performance of sacrifices. This leads to 
king’s happiness in this life and liereafter, otherwise to miseiy. 

7-8. Tlie collection that is made for wife and children as well as 
for self-enjoyments loads to hell and does not give Jiappiness hereafter. 

t). 'riiat which is earned wrongfully is the cause of sin. 

10. That wealth increases which is taken from, or given to, good 
persons. 

11. The good or deserving person is ho who earns well and spends 
well. And the undeserving person is lie who is tlie opposite. 

12. The king who takes away all tlie wealth of the undeserving is 
not a sinnoj*. 

13-14. One should take away hy craft or force or b}" robbery, 
wealth of the king who is addicted to immoral ways of life — and also from 
other kingdoms. 

15-1(5. Ills kingdom is destroyed by enemies wlio has amassed 
wealth by forsaking morality and by oppressing his own people. 

17-18. In normal times the king should not increase liis treasure by 
augmenting the punishments, land revenues and duties, and by taking 
dues from lioly places and properties consecrated to divine purposes. 

^19-20. WJien the king is prex)aring to maintain an army to destroy 
the enemy, he sliould receive from the people special grants of lines, 
duties, &c. 

*21-22. The king sliould receive the wealth of the rich men in times 
of danger by supplying them wherewith to live. But when he is free from 
danger he should return the amount to them together with interest. 

1 Enhanced collections are allowable only under exceptional circumstances. 

- Loans ni*o prescribed from rich persons in diflicult times. These, however, 
should bo repaid as soon as the danger is over together with interest. 
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23. Otherwise the subjects, state, treasure and the king — all are 
ruined. 

24. Kings like Suratha were reduced through severity of punish- 
ments inflicted by them. 

'25-27. The treasure should ho so g<jveriiod that it may main- 
tain the subjects, and iiiat the army may l^e maintained tor twenty years 
without fines, land revenues and duties. 

28-29. The treasure is the root of the army, and the army is the root 
of the treasure. It is by maintaining the army that the treasure and the 
kingdom prosper and the encin}’^ is destroyed. 

30. And by protecting the subjects, all these three results accrue as 
well as the acquisitions of heaven. 

31-32. Goods are produced for sacrifice, sacrifices lead to happiness, 
heaven and long life. Absence of enemies, army and treasure — these 
three lead to prosperity of the state. 

33-34. The state also prospers through the mercifulness of the king 
and his virtue and intelligence. So one should strive. 

35-38. The best king is ho who, by following the practice of the 
weaver of garlands, protects his subjects, makes the enemies tributaries 
and increases tiie treasure by tljcir wealth. 'J'he middling king is he who 
does this by following the practice of the Vaisya. And the worst by 
service and receipts from lines, holy places and lands consecrated to gods. 

39-40. Subjects whose wealth is little should be maintained, and 
officers whose wealtli is moderate. Also officers whose wealth is con- 
siderable. 

41. But the rich men whose wealth is excessive, and those who are 
richer than the king but of low character are not to bo maintained. 

42-44, That wealth is said to ho low whicli is sufficient for twelve 
years. That is said to be viadhynma or middling which is enough for six- 
teen years, And good wealth is that whicli is sufficient for thirty years. 

45. The king should deposit this wealth with tlio rich persons in 
order in times of danger. 

46-48. Merchants trade with their capital, not with interest. They 
sell when prices are high and store by when prices are low. 

49. Otherwise the tli.sconteiit of his own subjects destroys, the king 
with Ids whole family. 

^ Sinews of war for twenty years slioulil be reserved. Deposits for military expendi- 
ture are state necessities. 
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50-52. Grains should he collected siiUicient to meet the wunts of 
three years in proper seasons by the king tor his own good ns well ns for 
that of tho oonijiif)!) weal/Ii. Or for more than tJireo yi'ars in case of woIJ- 
establislied families provided the grain ho long lasting. 

53-55. The king slioiild store up those grains that are well devel- 
oped, bright, best of the species, dry, new, or have good colour, smell and 
taste, the famous ones, durable ami the (h'ar ones — not others. 

50-57. Ife should not preserve tljose that have been attacked by 
poisons, file or snows or eaten by worm.s and insects, or those that have 
been hollowed out, but should use them for immediate consum])tions. 

58-50. And tlio king slif>nld cajefnll}’^ replace every 3 ’ear I)}' new 
instalments the exact amounts of those* consumed. 

60-G3, The accumulation of all these things that care useful ami 
instrumental for the pur]K)ses of man, e.f/., medicinal plants, minerals, 
grasses, woods, implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels ami cloths, 
etc., should also be made — ^This is likely to be olUcacious. 

64-65. The king should also carefully preserve tlio wealth that has 
been collected. There is great trouble in the earning, four-fold dilTicully 
in the maintcmiiice (of wealth). 

66 . Tliat which is disregarded for a moment is soon dostrox^ed. 

67-68. It is the earner who gets pain when tho accunndatod wealtli 
is destroyed. Even wife and cliildren do not feel (hat, liow could otiiors? 

69-70. If one is negligent in his own (bities, will not olheis be 
so? But if one is mindful of his own business olluus become Ids assistant's 
as well as equals. 

71-72. There is 110 greater fool than the man who knows how to 
earn but not to maintain what has Ix'en carru'd. Vain is Ids exertion 
in earning. 

73-76. The following imni are also fools: — 

The man who has two living wives, who trusts p(H)])lo overmncli, 
who hopes for great wealth, the idler, the nnin overpowenul bv women, 
and one vvIjo calls upon thieves, paramours and ojiemies as witnesses. 

77-78. One slioidd keep his wealth like a miser and give away 
at times, as it were, unconcerned; otherwise he displays his foolishness 
even in the matter of spending his own wealth. 

79-80. On 6 should always try to understand tho re^al nature of 
goods. And the king should keep the jewels after having them tested by 
experts as well as by himself. 

81-83. The nine mahdratnas ov great jewels enumerated by the wist* 
are vdjra (diamond), muhtd (pearl), pravala (coral), (jomeda (agate), 
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indranila (sappliire), vaiduryya (Lapis lazuli), pushyavarja (topaz), paehi 
(emerald), maijikya (ruby). 

84. Mfhjilaju is the Sim’s favourite, of reel colour and has the 
liriglit lustre of indragopa insect. 

Mukti), is the Moon’s favourite', of reel, yellow, white and shyama 
(greenisli blue) colour. 

86. Vidruma (prardJa, coral) is the Mars’ favourite and has a 
yollowisli red colour. 

87. Pachi is tlio Mercury’s favourite and has tlio lustre of the 
IVatliers of tlie peacock or the ididsha Ijird. 

88. Pushyaraga is the dupiler’s favourite, is yellow and has the 
lustre of ^old. 

811. Vajra is the ixiet’s (Snkra or Venus) favourite, very transparent 
and has the Instrt' of the Star. 

1 . 10 . ludvdulln is the Saturn’s favoinile, not while, and has the 
(.‘oloui’ of blacd; clouds, 

1)1. Gomed'f is the Uahu’s favourite and has j’ollowish red colour. 

1)2. Viiidiinjija is the Kelu’s favourile, has the lustre of cat s -eyes 
and has its particles moving. 

l)3-9o. Vajra is the best gem, lower are the gomeda and vidruma, 
Garutwata (MaraUala oi* pachi), vtuitikija, and muPitd are good. Indranila, 
paslnjur(Lg(t , and vaidurygn. aio middling. 

IJO. The gem on the head of the snake is the best of all, of great 
splcjidour but very rare. 

97-1)8. These who are experts in the study of gems describe that 
gem as the best wliitih has no pores, has good colour, is without scratches 
and spots, has good angles and bright lustre. 

99. (lems may have the colour oi karkanl (powdered bricks) or the 
h'aves of trees, and may be flat or round in shape. 

100. 9'he colour and lustre ol gems may be white, red, yellow 
and black. 

10L-J03. The gem that has its a])propriato colour and lustre and 
is devoid of atiy defects is beneficial to beauty, growth, fame, valour, 
and life. Others arc known to be injurious. 'Fhe lustre reveals the colour, 
while the shade depends on colour. 

JOl. Padmardga is a species of mdtjikya and has the lustre 
of red lotus. 

105. TJie woman who wants a son should iievei wear a diamond. 

106. %The pearl and the coral fade through use in time. 
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107-108. The gem that Is devoid of any defect has its value 
increased according to its weight, lustre, colour, extent, receptacle, 
and shape. 

109-lH). Tlie gems cannot be cut by iron except by pearls and 
corals and stones (diamonds). This is said by those who are experts in 
gems. 

111-112. The gem that is light in weight but large in size has 
great value. But that though having good qualities which is heavy in 
weight but small in size has small value. 

113-114:. That which has the lustre of sarkard (red powder of 
bricks) has the smallest value, that which is flat has middling value, that 
having the lustre of leaves has the greatest value. The round ones are 
valued according to demand. 

115-llG. The gems cannot deteriorate except pearls and corals. 
But their prices can rise or fall through the wickediu^ss of kings. 

117-118. Bearls grow in fishes, snakes, conches, hogs, bamboos, 
clouds and shells ; of those the greatest amount is sai<l to come from shed is. 

119-120. The following is the ascotiding order of excellence fd' 
pearls : those with black colour, white colour, \'(?!Iow and red colour, 
those having two, four or sov(m coverings and tlioso with three, five and 
seven coverings. 

121. 'riic pearls that are black, white, red and yellow are known 
to be old in succession. 

122. The pearls derive<I from shells are kriown to be yoim^^, 
middling and excellent. 

123. These alone can Ije i)icrced, not others. 

*124. The people o( the islami of Ceylon can make artificial pearU 
like these. 

125. To remove that doubt one should carefully examine the pearls. 

126-128. That certainly is not artificial which does not lose colour 
by being rubbed with brihi paddy after having been soaked in hot saline 
water during the night. If it remains very bright it is really derived 
from shells. If it has middling lustre it is otherwise. 

129. The gems have their value measured by weight excepting 
the gomeda a gem brought from the Himalaya and Indus, described as of 
four dilTerent colours : — white, pale-yellow, red and dark blue. 

' An economic fact of historic importance. The Ceylonese used to commit fraud i» 
pearl industry. ,t 
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130 132. Excepting pearls tlie rati of all gems 5 b made by twenty 
Kshtimds. Three rails of pearls, however, are made by four hrishnalas. 
Twenty-four rails make one ratnaianka. 

*133. Four tankas make one tola in the case of gold and corals. 

134-135. The price of one whole vajra (diamond) weighing one 
rati but wide in extent is five sitvariias or gold coins. 

136. The price is five times (i. e., twenty-five gold coins' if it be 
heavier tlian one rati and superior in extent. 

1 37. Tlie price is to be less and less according as the quality falls off. 

138. Eight rails make one viashd, ten m/ishds make one suvarria, 

*139. Five times that suvarija make eighty silver Karshakas, 

140-142. The value of diamond is according to its weight in terms 

of rati The value of the flat diamond is one-third less, and of that having 
tlie colour of red powder of bricks is one-half. 

143-144. Two diamonds weighing (together) one rati are valued 
at half the (original) price. Those that are middling or inferior deserve 
lialf this price (i. e., one-fourth of the original price.) 

145-148. According to the inferiority of quality, the value of a 
diamond may be half or a quarter of a first class one. Multiplying the 
weight in rails by nine-sixteenths, would be the value of an inferior 
one. Similarly, five-sixteenths phis one-thirteenth Avould be the value of 
smaller diamonds. 

149-155. Pearls. — The value of pearls is to he estinmted according 
as it is of the first, middling or inferior quality. If the pearl is of more 
ihan a thousand rails in weight, tben for every hundred rails, the value 
would he the same as of aJiamond, loss three hundred divided by sixteen. 
From the weight of pearls above 10(^ rails, deduct 20 rails for every 100 
rails, after such deduction, the value of each rati will be that of the first 
class diamond. For the flattened pearl, the value will be tliat of a 
flattened diamond, after similar deduction. 

156. One slionld never wear gems that have black or red spots. 

157. The gArutmata or emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of 
vidnikya or ruby. 

®158. Gold, when compared with rati, has to be measured in terms 
of its weight. 

^ Tho standard of measnroraent of gems : — 20 == 1 (exqjppting poarls). 4 

3 xft (pearls). 24^~lej, 45^-==! (of gold and corals). 

^ 8 -- 1 10 Tim = 1 5 ^ - 80 

^ It is not the sIko but the weight of the rati that Is to bo compared with gold ai|4 
used in its measurement. 
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151). 'riio piishyaragd oik* ruti ((( serves lialf the pri(*e 

of Iiidratiila or (jold (of the saiue weight). 

160. "riie vaiduryi/a wlu3se three rays are coining out deserves high 

price. 

101. Chorals wcigliing one ^o?rt deserve half (he price of the gold 
(of the same weight). 

lOli. Gonieda dotis lujt deserve weigliing, as it is very hjw priced. 

‘103. Kxcepting diamonds the value of small gems has lo be deter- 
mined by number ^not weight). 

*104. Hut that of very fine and rare ones is to be determined by 
fancy (demand). 

^105. So also the price of very fine things'has not to bo determined 
hy weight. 

100-J07. Multiply the weight of the peail in laiis- by J4.J and 
divide the product by 24, the qiioticnit will be the valiuj of the pearl in 
so many mtis oi g(jld. 

108-170. The best pearls are valued at half the price of gold, and 
the inferior ones in proportion to their cpialily. The Ix'st pearls are tlie 
red, yellow, round and white. The worst are the Hat and those having 
the colour of |)owd(*red bricks. The rest are middling. 

171-172. There are natural deh^cts in gems, but metals havi^ arti- 
ficial defects. So the wise man should determine their value by carefully 
examining them. 

173-175. (iold. Silver, Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin, and Iron — tiicsc 
are the seven metals. Others are mixtures (alhjys}, H'hoy are superior 
according to their place in the above enumeration, gold being 
the best. 

17ti. Bronze is the alloy of Zinc and Copper, jiitala (Brass) of 
Copper and Tin. 

^177. Gold of the same weight (as other metals) is small in volnino. 
Others are bulky. 

178-179. If two pieces of a metal — one a and another suspect- 
ed of alloy — be successively passed through the same whole, and threads 

^ Even tlio smnllo.st parti(?lo.s of op diamond have to bo valued by weight. But 
others are valiUHl by counting, if of very small size. 

^ Desire, fancy, demand has been regarded as the d(;terminant of value in the case 
of all rare and fanciful things. 

* There is a * Fancy price’ fop all these things as would be said by modopners. 

^ Ratio of gold to other metals : The density of gold is highi liopco great weight in 
Bmall bulk. 
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of equal lengths be drawn out of them, and weighed, and if the weights 
of each are equal, then the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not. 

180. Iron in the form of tool, implements and weapons is very 
valuable. 

181. The value of Gold is sixteen times that of Silver. 

182. The value of Silver is almost eighty times that of Copper. 

183-184. Tiie value of Copper is one and a half time that of Zinc. 
The value of Zinc is twice that of Tin, and thrico that of Lead. The 
value of Copper is six times that of Iron. 

*185. These are the special remarks on value. General remarks 
have been already made. 

186-187. The cow with good horns and fine colour, wliich gives 
plenty of sweet milk, and has good calves has very high value whether 
young, small or big. 

•188. The price of a cow which has calves and which gives one 
^rasthd of milk is one silver pala. 

189. The value of a sho-goat is half that of the cow, that of the 
female sheep lialf that of the she-goat. 

190. The price of a strong and fighting sheep is a silver pala (eight 
rupees.) 

191. Tlie high price for cows is eight or ten silver pains (f.e., sixty- 
four or eighty rupees.) 

192. The high price of the she-goat and the female sheep is one 
silver pala (i.c., eight rupees.) 

193. The high price of the buffalo is the same as that of the cow or 
one and a half time that. 

^194-195. The price of the bull with good horns, fair colour, and 
sufficient strength, which can carry burdens and can walk fast, and which 
has the height of eight tdZu.*? is sixty palas tor four-hundred and eighty 
rupees.) 

^ The relation between the metals in value : — 


Gold = 

16 Silver. 

Silver = 

80 Copper. 

Copper — 

14 Zinc. 

Zinc — 

2 Tin. 

»» 

3 Load. 

Copper = 

6 Iron. 


* — a measure already described as liquid standard about four seers. ^ 8 So 
the price would be 8 silver rupees. 

• ^ already described. 

W 
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196. The high price for ahe-bnSaloes is seven or eight pains 

(fifty-six or sixty-four rupees). 

L97. Tlie liigli price for horses and elopliants is two, three or four 
thousand {palas) 

198. The lii^h price of camels is known to be that of the buffalo. 

‘199-200. The ^ood horse is that wliich can go one hundred Yojana.^ 
in one day. Its price is fiv^e hundred gold ('eight tliousand silver 
rupees). 

201-202. The good camel is that wln'ch can go thirty Yojanas in 
one day. Its price is one liiindred silver palas (eight liundrenl rupees). 

203-201. The elephant that is unrivalled in strength, height, fight 
and mada (rut) is priced at two thousand Nishkas, 

205. Nishka is the value of gold weighing four tmlshas, 

*206. And in estimating the value of elephants five ratis make one 
mnshd. 

207. Those wliicli are rare in this world are priced as gems. 

’208. One should fix tlie price according to Time and Space. 

209. There is no price for worthless things that cannot bo used for 
any purposes. 

1 nu1o.s avvorUinj^ to .Siikm, 8 miles fi^eiierally. 

* The j)pieo of tlie Ix'sf, el<‘|)li;iiit Is fclioreforo 8,000 niaslids of ffold or 40,000 nit/.s of 
or (110,000 nilh n\‘ .silver or hfldn or .'^Uvor ( = 0,000 rnpoos) r , Us. 0,060 

approx inwitely. 

The inontion of prices and ratio 'i in the .almvt^ jjc’ives a j^ood stiitistics whicdi 

mi^ht bo used as the basis for the formation of .in Index Number, 


Ordiunrii prirrn ; — 

Cow — ^ 

She-^roat 

Sho-.sIieop 

Sheep - 

Rlophant or hors<5 — 
Camtd 


1 pala silvei* 
J cow 
5 goal 

I pala silver 
UiifTalo 


iffh prieea for best thinifs 
Cow = 

She-goat ~ 

She-shoop — = 

She-bultalo - 

Hall = 

Buffalo • - 

Best horse — 

Best carnet ^ 

Elephant = 


8 or 10 palas silver 
1 pala .silver 
1 pala silver 
Cow or It cow 
00 pains silver 
7 or 8 palas 
600 gold 
100 silver palas 
2,000 gold Nishkas 


8 tolas or rupees. 

4 tolas op rupees. 

2 tolas or riipof's. 

8 tolas or rupees. 

2,000, 8,000, or 4,000 rupees. 
aO or 64 rupees. 

04 or 80 rupees, 

8 rupees. 

8 rupees. 

64 OP 80, OP 96 or 120 rupees. 
480 rupees. 

50 or 64 rupees. 

8,000 rupees. 

800 rupees. 

6,666 rupees. 
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210-211. And there are a high price, low price and middling price 
in the valuation of all things. This is to be always considered Jjy wise 
people. 

212. Sulka or Duty is the king’s share received from the buyer and 
the seller. ^ 

213. The regions of Sulka or Duty are the market places, streets and 

mines 

214. Duties are to be levied on goods only once. 

215. The duty sliould not be realised more than once by the king 
tlji'ougli craft. 

216. The king should receive the thirty-second portion from the 
seller or buyer. 

*217. The t.wentietli or sixteenth part, as the duty, is not a draw- 
back upon the price. 

218. The king sliould not realise duty Irom the seller when he 
receives what is less than or just equal to the cost. 

*219. Ife should receive it from the buyer after seeing that he is 
a gainer. 

220-221. Having ascertained the amount of produce From the 
measured plots of land, whether great, middling or small, the king should 
desire revenue and then apportion it among them. 

• ’222 223- The king sliouhl receive rent from the peasant iu siicli 

a way that he be not destroyed. It is to be realised in the fasliion of the 
weaver of the garland not of tlic coal morchant. 

224-22(5. That agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice 
the expenditure (including (lovernment demand) after duly considering 
the variations in actual produce, c. (/., great, middling or small. Any thing 
less than that is unsatisfactory. 

1 Even a twentieth or sixteeiiHi part of the price of a commodity in a fair and 
h'gitimato duty. 

^ If the seller has to t^ive the commodity at a loss no duty is to be loalised from him 
hut it is to be realised from the*buyer. 

A. good maxim of public llnauce. Hut how is that to be done ? So also it is very 
(lilHciilt to Carry out in practice the rule that duty should bo roaIl.sod «)nly once on every 
commodity. For it may be bought and sold many times. 

3 The coal merchant sots fire tt> the woods to make cliarcoal and thus destroys the 
whole property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from Mie trees only tho.se ilowers 
which are full blown and preserves the rest as well as the trees for future use. 
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^227-229. The king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or oiie- 
balf from places which are irrigated by tanks, canals and weJJs, hj- 
rains ani by rivers, respectively. 

230, He should Lave oiie-sixtli from barren and rocky soils. 

231-232. li- tlie king gets one hundred silver karshas ^rom the cul- 
tivator he slioiild give ba(;.k to liini twenty karshas. 

*233-235. The king should realise from minerals at the following 
rates: half of gold, one-third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of 
zinc and iron, half of gems, half of glass and lead ; after the expenses 
have been met. 

236. The king should realise from peasants, &c., after noticing the 
amount of profits. 

237-238. He should realise one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one- 
tenth, or onc-twentieth from the collectors of grasses and woods, &c. 

^239-240. He should have one-eiglith of the increase of goats, sheep, 
cows, bulfaloes, and horses, and onc-sixteenth of the milk of she-buffaloes, 
ehe-goats and female sheejj. 

241. The king should make the artists and artisans work one day 
in the fortnight. 

• *242-244. If people undertake new industries or cultivate new lands 

and dig tanks, canals, wells, &c., for their good, the king should not demand 
any thing of them until they realise profit twice the expenditure. 

' ing^ -"'*'hes<3 thiiig.s are the moLher.s ul’ tht; hinds. 

The gods or natural agencies are the mothers of certain regions— e. g., by supply- 
ing rain. 

liivers are also irrigators. Lands and countries are called the daughters or gifts 

of rivers. 

Where rivers are mothers or irrigators, the cultivation is certain —and hence J may 
bo taken as (iovernraent revenue. Where rain is the soiireo of moisture, agriculture is 
precarious and uncertain. Hence the demand of the Government is to be very small. 
But where the tanks and artificial water supplies are the irrigators, cultivation is very 
dltlicult and expen.sive though certain. Hence tlie Government demand should be midway 
between the other two eases. 

&c. —The proportion mentioned above to bo received from the remainder after 
paying the cost of extraction and production. 

* These are levies in kind. 

* That is, they should have remissions and suspensions of revenue for periods. This 
is how waste lands arc to bo improved and new enterprises encouraged. Here is an appli- 
cation of the principle of Partial Protection. Sukrdchdryya is thus definitely an advocate 
of the “ Young Industry argument. 
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245-246. The king should promptly realise the land revenues, 
wages, duties, interests, bribes, and rents without any delay. 

247. The king should give to each cultivator the deed of rent hav- 
ing his own mark (seal). 

*248-250. Having determined the land revenue of the village the 
king should receive it froin one rich man in advance, or guarantee [for the 
payment] of that either by monthly or periodical instalments. 

251-252. Or the king should ai^poinl officers called gramapas by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth or one-sixth of his own 
receipts 

253-254. The king should receive milk of cows, &c., rice, for the 
kith and kin but should not receive paddy and clothes from buyers for his 
own enjoyment. 

*255. The king should realise one diirty-second portion of the 
increase or interest of the usurer. 

256. He should receive rents from houses and abodes as from culti- 
vated lands. 

*257. He should also have land tax from shopkeepers. 

258. For the preservation and repair of the streets, he should have 
dues from those wdio use the streets. 

250. The king should thus enjoy fruits everywhere but should 
protect all like a servant. 

260, Thus has been described in brief the section on treasure. 

1 Having dividod tho whole land into .scsvoral ijroprietorships, the king should collect 
the revenue from .ind through one man who is to be responsible for the total dues of 
the village. 

^ Ono who lives upon incrmiso. 

^ Land for houses and buildings is to be taxed nt the same rate as that for ciiltivaiioJi. 
Land for stalls also should be taxed. The sellers have to pay duties not only for the com- 
modities sold but also for the use of the land. 
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THE arts'" AND SCIENCES. 

1. Now 111 the Miscellaneous Chapter I shall describe the third 
Section of Rd^tra or Commonwealth. 

2. Both immovable and movable things are indicated by tlie term 
R&fttra, 

'fhe Rd<iU'ii belongs to him under whose submission it comes. 

‘ 4-0. Kuverata (possession of wealth) is hundred times superior to all 
the qualities. Isatd (overlordship) Is superior to that, ft is the result 
of no mean penances. 

6. The Sovereign flourishes in this world as a Cod, none others. 

7. Men are protected Viy him and the subjects behave like him. 

tS-10. The man in whose kingdom people follow their own duties 

enjoys fully the result of his sovereignty, enjoys fame for ever. 

11-12, A man lives in heav’^en who gets fame in this world. Dis- 
repute is real hell. There is no other hell in this world. 

13-14. Any other body (?) besides human body is hell. One should 
know the calamities and diseases to be the effects of sins. 

15. So being himself dutiful the king should appoint the subjects 
to their own duties. 

It). So the subjects always approach a king who is religious and 
authoritative. 

“17-lfl. The local customs, the social customs and the domestic cus- 
toms, those duties that have lieeri jirescribod as eternal and universal by 
the sages, the old and the new regulations — all these are to be carefully 
observed by the king for the prote(!ti<ui of the realm. 

20. The king achieves fame and wealth by maintaining virtue. 

21. In ancient times the castes were divided into four classes by 
Brahma according to their activities. 

^22-23. Owing to their intermixtures, both nnuloma and pratiloma, 
an infinitude of castes has been created which it is difficult to explain. 

' The sovereignty or i)Os.so.s.s\oii of aathority over others is the mo.st desirable thing 
and the result of great virtuo.s. 

* The ^ may vary with time, place, race and family. So the good king should 
observe and respect all. 

® a mail of the higher caste marries a woman of the lower the intermixture 

would bo called xif?i%T^--Tf a man of the lower caste marries a woman of the higher 

caste the S&hkaryya or intermixture would be 
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24-25. Those who know of caste differences by birth caiv tell of 
differences in name and activity. 

2fi. The castes may be summarise*! as jarayuja or born of fnotus, 
arjdaja or horn from e^^s, sioedaja or born from drops oj perspiration 
and udvijja or plants. . ♦ , 

27-28. IMio man who is good by birth becomes low by lovy associa- 
tions. But the man who is low by birth cannot be high by associations. 

20. But in course of time through work as well as attributes high 
and low orders are created. 

'30. or caste is described by learning or occupation. 

®31. Sacrifice, study and charity are the functions of the Diaijanma, 
i,e., the twice-born. 

■'32. The additional (special) functions of Br ihmanas are begging, 
teaching and Ydjana (conducting a sacrifice). 

33. The additional (special) functions of Ksatriyas are protection 
of the good, suppression of the wicked and realization of revenues. 

34. The additional ^'special) functions of the Vairfyas are agricul- 
ture, pasture and commerce. 

35. The lower functions of ^ildras are charity and service. 

36. The remuneration and means of livelihood of the various 
classes vary according to difference of functions. 

37. For Brahmanas, agriculture by tilling the soil has been 
prescribed by Manu and other masters. 

* '‘38-39. Sixteen cows liave to be employe*! to their ploughs by 

Ihahinanas, four less by the others. Two cows by nutyajafi according to 
tlio softness of the soil. 

40. Begging by anybody else besides Brahmanas is to be condemn- 
ed. 

41-42. 'rhe whole Veda with interpretati*ms has to be studied by 
the twice-borii in connexion with various penances, and miscellaneous 
rites and ceremonies. 

1 — flonnod: (i) to rv/., tlip phili>KO|> tiers, botanists, &c., 

(ii) Jiei^ordin^ to art anti industry, i.r., otmipatioii, r.p., weaver. 

^ These fiinetions are eoinmon to BrAhmanaSf Ksatriyas as well as Vaisyas. Kach, 
liowever, has special functions which arc mentioned below. 

® These special functions describe tr?e various occupations for livelihood. 

* Brahmaaa.s should have 10 <*,ows to their ploughs. 

Ksatriyas „ 12 „ 

Vai-iyas „ 8 „ «« 

•'SQdras „ 4 „ 

Antyajas „ 2 „ „ 
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43-4.4. The man who has mastered the sciences and the arts should 
be the preceptor of aJJ. But one who is unlearned cannot be preceptor 
because of birth. 

45. Tlie arts and sciences are infinite and cannot be enumerated. 

46. The primary Vidy^s are thirty, and the primary arts are 
sixty-four. 

^47-48. Vidyd is known to be that wliicli can be said. Raid is that 
whicli can be done by even tlie dumb. 

49-50. Tlie general characteristics have been mentioned, the special 
marks are being described separately, the names of the Vidyds and 
Raids, 

*51-52. Rig^ Yajus^ Sdma, Athavvan are tlie Vedas ; Ayus, Dhanus, 
Oandharm, as well as Tantras are the Upavedas, 

53-54. I'he six Afigas of the Vedas are Siksa (Pronunciation), 
Vyakarana (Gramvriar), Kalpa (Rituals), Niriikta (Etymology), Jyotis 
(Astronomj^) and Chhandas (Prosody). 

*55-59. The Miniainsus, Tarka, Samkhyji, Vedanta, Yoga, Itihasas, 
Puranas, Sinritis, theory of Sceptics, Arfha 5iastra, Knma Sastra, Silpa 


' Tho distinction botwc^en .Sciciieo and Art is the same as that between and 
^ ?p?ar “Tantras are a section of the Vodic literature. So mere mention of does not 
point to a statement being tliat of very modern facts. 

3 The H])ecially not iceable points are t he facts tJiat are ({iiito distinct from 

liras, that the theories of as wcdl as Yavanas are mentioned as branches of icarniiig, 

and as wcdl as are also respected in the same breath with tlu^ Vedas anil 

Vedftntas. 

The :\2 Sciences are : 


1. Vedas 


... 


4 

2. UpJivedas 




4 

3. Vedangas 




0 

4. Darsanas 




0 

6. Itihfisa 




1 

6. Parana 




1 

7. Smriti 

... 



1 

8, Scepticism 

... 



1 

0. Artha S&stra 

... 



1 

10. K&ma »Sfistra ^ .. 

. .. 



1 

11. Silpa S&stra ... 




1 

12. Alahkfira ... ... % 




1 

18. K&vya ... ... 


... 


1 

14. Desabhas'd 

... 

... 


1 

15. Avasasobti ... 


... 

• • • 

1 

16, Yavana Philosophy 

... 

... 


1 

^ - 


Tot»l 


"sT 
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^>a8tra, Alaftkara (lihetoric), K&vyas, language of the folk (vernacular), the 
art of speaking properly, the theory of Yavanas, and manners and customs 
of countries and nations — these are the thirty-two Vidyas. 

60. The name of Mantras and Brahmanas is Veda, e.gr., the Rig, etc. 

61. The adorations and salutations according to these give satis- 
faction to the gods. 

62. The Mantras are so called bocaiise they are pronounced. 
Brahmanas are those that apply these Mantras. 

63-64. The Rig portion of the Vedas is that in which the mantras 
or hymns aie in praise of tlio gods, Avhero tlie mantras arc arranged in 
rhythmical form as qtiarfer-verso or half-verse, and where the mantras 
are used for sacrifices. 

’65-67. The Yajur-voda is that in which the mrndras are read in any 
order without verse and nmsic, in which the service of an Adhvaryyu or 
priest for conducting sacrifice is required and in which the mantras are 
to be read thrice. 

6S. The Sdmn is that of which the mantras are sung in sacrifices. 

69. Athavrdfif/irasa is that in which tlicre is the relation between 
the adored and the adorer. 

70. Tlius has been described in brief the fourfold Veda. 

^71-72. Ayurveda is that Upaveda of Rig-veda by which one 
knows and acquires health from a study of the physique and the 
medicines. 

“73-74. Dhanurveda or Science of Archery is that Upaveda of 
Yajur-veda by which one can be proficient in fighting, the use of arms and 
weapons and the formation of battle arrays. 


^ The two sections of tlie Vculjis have lieoii tloscrilied hero. They contain things by 
using which men may satisfy 1 ho gods. Of these, the portion that is recited is called 
Tiumtra, and tho portion that is done is called Jinihmu 'iu. 

^ Tho chapacteristios of tlig-veda : 

(1) The man has are to be in rhyt hmical foriri, 

(2) The mantras are to bo iiscmI for ^nr. 

(8) The mantras are to be t\e,, in praise of gods. 

3 Like tho Rig-vetla the Vajiir-vcda has also ^threc characteristics. 

^ has two functions— (1) i.c., one can by its help know of (life and 

health)— thus it is a science giving laws of^ health ; (2) fipr^f^ i.c., one can by its help 
acquire (life and health)— thus an art. This branch of learning has also two Departments— 
(t) study of the physique, i.c , anatomy and physiology ; (2) Therapenties and 

medicine. 

The whole military science comes under not simply that of bows and arrows. 

20 
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*75-76. GAndharva-\e([Q, is that science of music by which one can 
know of tlie various voices, e.f/., iiddtta, anudatta, &c., produced by 
instruments and the throat, to.i^ether with the beats of time. 

*77-71). Tantra is the Upaveda of Atharoa-veda in wliich are des- 
cribed the six uses of the various mantras to tlie adored beings, as well as 
the various means of counteracting the effects of the mantras^ together 

witli the various rites and ceremonies. 

/ 

"80-81. Siksd is the science of tlte pronunciation of letters 
according to Sivara (voice), Kdla (time), Sthdna (place), Prayatna (exercise 
of tlie muscles of tlie mouth), Annpraddna and Savana (origin). 

*82-83. That portion of the Brdhmnnas which contains rules about 
sacrifices is known to be Sranta kalpa, Smdrta Italpa is another (science). 

84-85. Vydharana or Grammar is the science in which words are 
analj^sfed according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis, samasas and genders. 

86-87. Ninilita is that which explains Savdas or words and 
sentences, lienee this Vedahga is called the ear of the Vedas. 

*88-89. Jyotisa is that science which measures time by studying 
the movements of planets and stars, the Hairihittls^ Ilord Sdstras and 
Gaiiitas, 

90-91. Chliaiidas is the science by which verses are constructed 
according to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya, m, &c. It is like the foot of 
the Vedas. 

*92-93. Mimamsd or Nydya is that science b}^ which the expressions 
of the Vedas are explained and interpreted according to the ceremonies 
in the Brahinanas. 

’ thus th« science of music lioth vocal fRorg and instrumental ttrSV. It is most 

probably an ljpaved.a of S.qma-vocla. 

^ the followinj; chai iu't<*ristics — (i) ^TFfSfS to the gqrpf, (ii) Their six uses des- 
cribed, (iii) The methods of counteract iiij" the effect produced by certain actions, 

(iv) rites and observances to be followed in using or eountoracting the mantras, 

^ — The voice is of three kinds , — uddtUi (sharp tone), anndcitta (grave accent), 
Sivarita (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciat ion according to time is of three kinds - (short), (long), gg (“ pm- 
tracted or continuous sound being three times the length of a sJiort vowel and occupying 
throe moments in its utterance” — Wilson), (origin). 

' There are twoKalpas — (1) lirauta kalpa which is a portion of the Vedas called 
and (2) Hmdrta kalpa which is not a Vcdaiiga but contains rules about things other fciK 

t.c., Kraddhas (funeral ceremonies), worship, &c., which are mentioned in the Smritis, 

* Jyoli§(i is thus not mere astronomy, but (1) this together with other sciences, 

(2) 8arphitd (Hhrigu, Parasara, &c.), (3) Hard tidstra, (4) Oanita (Mathematics). 

• It is the Pdrva Mimdrpsd which illustrates the Karmakftnda of the Vedas, 
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94-95. (The Vaisesika is that) wliich contains arguments about 
the existence or non-existence of material objects and which comes from 
Karjidda and others. 

^96-97. Samkhyd is that in wliich Fvahritis, sixteen 

Vihdrf^s and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. Brahma exists alone without a second. Tlie man}’' do not 
exist. Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion^’ — this is the 
theory of those who follow Vedanta. 

100-101. The Yoga Sdstr a \s that science by which the passions 
of the mind nui}’' be restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, contemplation and meditation. 

102-103. liihdsa is that which narrates past events in and through 
the pretexts of the actions of kings. 

’*104-105. Purdna is that which contains an account of creation, 
destruction, the dynasties, the cycles or epochs and the incidents and 
events under each dynasty. 

106-107. Smviti is that which investigates the eastt‘s and duties not 
at variance wilh the Vedas and describes the social and econo^nic morals. 

108-109. ’Ndfitika theory or scepticism is tliat wliieh advocates 
the predominance of Reason, the origin ofall things from Nature (not from 
God) and the iion-existenco of the Vedas. 

*110-111. Artha l^ddra ihiii science which describes the actions 
and administration of kings in accordance withtlie dictates of Sruti and 
Smfiti, as well as the means of livelihtiod in a proper manner. 

^112-114. Kama ^fiatra is that which describes tlie marks of living 
beings, both male and female, c.j/., of men according to their physical 
character and inward characteristics, and of women according to external 
and internal characteristics. 

115-116. That science is said by the sages to be !Silpa Sdstra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces, images, houses, canals, 

and other good works. 

**REif^“A radical lorin or predicaniout of l)oing%— an illusion, intollij^cnco, conscious- 
i»ess, and the live elements (uw., Akasa, hire, Earth, Air and Water.)” 

* Piirdvo is thus inoi*<^ eoinj»rehcnsivo thun It ihcisa. Tlio historian has to use the 

as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of ancient tinjc.s. 

^ -Is thus a two-fold science, Politics as well as Economics. 

* ^0^ — Physical characteristics. The man is like a hare, &c, 

^113^, &c.— Mental and moral characteristics, 'flie man is favourable, &o. 

,l^f^_Physical character of women. They are described as being like a lotus, &e. 

One’s own, etc. This refers to ilie mental and moral characteristics of women 
who may be egoistic, altruistic, &c. 
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117-118. A/aMnti or Rhetoric is that in which the attributes of 
(objects are narrated as equal to, and less or greater than others, according 
to the varieties of analogy — contrast, simile or metaphor. 

Kavya is that which .appeals to the various tastes, has 
figures or ornaments, no defective terms, gives rise to much pleasure 
and is varied according to verse or prose. 

*121-122. DaUtiki or local language is that which is intelligible by 
reference to common usage, and which serves the X)urpose without requir- 
ing the help of dictionaries and the guidance of {^astras. 

®123. Avasnrokti is known to be that science which teaches the 
proper use of words and expressions at the proper time. 

^124-126. Yavana philosophy is that which recognises God as the 
invisible creator of this universe, and recognises virtue and vice without 
reference to Srnti and Smriti, and which believes that Sruti contains 
a separate religious system. 

*127-128. Destdidharma or custom is that which may trace its 
origin in the Srutla or may not, but is always followed by the people in 
different cliiyes and families. 

129. Thus have been described separately the marks of the various 
Vidyds, 

130-131. The Kalds or arts have not only different names and 
marks but these differ according to the different functions. 

132. The species of Kala is named after the function it serves 
(the work it does). 

* invc characteristics ofsnrsq— (1) WfR, it must einhody the various sentiments, 
c.g., Sriurjaru or love, 7/u,s/y.i or mirth, Kdru ia or tenderness, Uudra or aiipfor, Vira or 
heroism, Bhutj(inalai or terror, Vihlmlsu or disgust, AdbhnUi or surprise. 

(2) — ^'ig■ul■ative, full of imni^es and similes. 

(•-ly ithout any defect, c.fy,, those of vulgarism, vagueness, archaism, 

&c. 

(4) yfindih iKqrat Must give pleasure. 

(6) both prose anil verse. 

^ Jt is the ordinary la iiguago of the streets or Vornaeular as it is called which does 
not require the use of Vedas, ^si, <&c., but which can bo understood by reference to 
or common parlance. 

3 It is the art of saying the right thing at the right nioinent. It is thus a branch of 
diplomacy or etiquette. 

This, therefore, is not necessarily atheism, but what in modern times could be re- 
garded as an alien and non-national religion. 

* Custom — (1) by a sort of fiction finds its origin in tho Srutis, (2) may not he 

traced to Srntis, (3) respected by people, (4) varying with country and family. Thus tJioro 
may be several siweral &c., just as there may be local gods, family gods, etc. 
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133. Na7ta}t 01 dunciiig witli appropriate gCBUireB and movements 
is ail art. 

134:. Vadaiia or playing on inusieal instrninents is also an art.. 

135. The decoration of nioii and women by dress and ornaments 
is an art. 

130. The perlormance and knowledge of the sundiy mimicry and 
antics is an art. 

137. The laying out of beds and furniture and the weaving of 
garlands, &c., constitute an art. 

138-13S). The ent('rtainment of pt'oplo by gamliling and various 
tricks of magic is an art. The (knowh^lge of) dillcront aspects of giving 
pleasure is an art. 

140. These seven arts are called Odudhavva. 

141. The distillation of wines and spirituous licpiors from flowers, 
t^c., is an art. 

142. riie extrication of thorns and the relieving of pain by ope- 
rating on the wounds of a vein constitute an art. 

143. The cooking of foofi by intermixtures of vai ious tastes is 
an art. 

144. The planting, grafting and preservation of plants constitute 
an art. 

145. The melting and powdering of stones and metals constitute 
an art. 

• 14(3. The act of using preparations from sngarcanes is known to 

he an art. 

‘147. The knowledge of mixlnros of metals and medicinal plants 
constitutes an art. 

*148. The knowledge of tlie analysis and synthesis of metals consti- 
tutes an art. 

149. The preparation of new substances (alloys) out of metals 
by combinations is an art. 

150. The preparation of salts constitutes an art. 

*151. Those ten Kalds are mentioned in Aijnrvada and other (medi- 
cal) sciences. 

* This refers to pharmaceutical preparations. 

* Combination or syiithe.sis. 

ininf— Analysis. 

Tho medical science must therefore have been very comprelieiisive, comprising .so 
many arts, tho preparation of alcoliol, operation of wounds, cooking, gardening, metallurgy, 
pharmacy, and chemical prqpossos and manipulations. 
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152. The use and employment of arms by the proper arrangement 
of legs constitutes an art. 

153. Duelling by the various Jiitifices is an art. 

154. A V dll It jiiddlia or hand to hand fight is the combat between 
duellers without weapons. 

155. The man who dies thereby does not attain heaven nor fame 
in this world. 

156-157. The Nijuddha is meant for fame only, destruction of the 
enemy's power and vanity. A hand to hand fight should not lead to 
anybody’s death. 

158-60. All attack by duellers, that whicli is made by various dan- 
gerous artifices of hands, and by throwing down the opponent in various 
ways, &c. 

'And Pratikriyd is the methoil of extricating oneself from these. 

*161. The throwing of arms and implements towards some fixed 
point is an art. 

162. The formations of battle arrays according to the signals 
given by musical instruments (bugles^ is an art. 

163. The arrangement of horses, elephants and chariots in war 
is an art. 

^164. These five arts are mentioned in Dhanuvveda or the science 
of military tactics. 

165. The propitiation of god^3 by various seats and postures is an art. 

166. The act of driving horses and elephants is an art, as well as 
that of teaching them. 

167-168. Earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels give rise to four 
separate arts in the matter of their cleansing, polishing, dyeing or 
rinsing ; picture-drawing is also an art, 

169. The construction of tanks, canals, palaces, and squares (?) is 
an art. 

170. The construction of clocks, watches and musical instruments 
is an art. 

17L The dyeing by the application of inferior, middling and 
other colours is an art. 

' Various feats in boxing are mentioned here. 

* This is the art of fixing tho aim by striking a fixed oijject at some distance. 

* Just as tho sciences of Gandharvavedu, and Ayurveda have their own arts, so also this 
science, Dhanuvveda (wliich is an Upaoedu of Yajurveda) has those five arts or five 
practical aspects. 
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172. Ihe act of putting down tlie actions of water, air and fire 
is an art. 

173. The preparation of boats, chariots and conveyances is an art. 

174. The preparation of threads and ropes is an art. 

l 7 o. The weaving of fabrics by various threads is an art. 

17(J. The testing of gems as to whether they are good or had as 
possessing marks or holes is an art. 

177. The testing of gold and other metals is an art. 

178. The preparation of artilieial gold and gems is an art. 

*171). 'riie making of ornaments with gold and other metals is an 
art, as well as enamelling of metals. 

ISO. The softening of leathers is an art. 

*181. The Haying of skins from the bodies of the beasts is an art. 

182. Milking and churning constitaib^ two arts. 

183. Tlic knowledge of sewing of ctivers (coats and shirts) is an art. 

184. Crossing waters by arms (swimming) is an art. 

18;"). The cleansing of domestic utensils is an art. 

180. Cleaning of clothes and shaving are two arts. 

187. The extraction of oil from seeds and flesh (fats) is an art. 

188. The drawing of ploughs and the climbing of trees are two arts. 

180. The knowledge of work in such a way as to please somebody 

is an art. 

MOO. The making of vessels with bamboo straws, etc., is an art. 

- "* 101 . The making of glass vessels is an art. 

102. The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art. 

103. The preparation of tools and implements from iron is an art. 

104. The preparation of saddles for horses, elephants, bulls and 
cnmels is an art. 

®105. The maiiitena)ice, and entertainment, and nursing ofchildren 
constitute an art. 

10 ( 5 . The p\inishment of olfenders, e. 7 ., whipping, is an art. 

®107. The writing of the cliaracters of various langunges is an art. 

‘ Two arts arc niontionod in tliis line. KnmneUluri was practised as an art, it appears. 

2 Lo.afchor Tndii.str.v is mofUioriod in Us two proeossos— (t) The flaying of the skin, 
(2) The softening of tho hide (Uiiniiig). 

* Cano-work it is called - b;iskct-inaking, etc. 

Ola.ss is mentioned here as also in other places in Sitkraniti. 

Nursing was learnt and practised as an art it seems. At any rate the midwives must 
have been trained in this art. 

“ Tho knowledge and practice of the various alphabet.s of different peoples were res- 
pected as an independent branch of learning. And it is implied that there were men 
who equipped themselves specially with this art. 
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108. Tlie making and preservation of the betels constitute an art. 

100-lJnO. Speed in taking, but delay in giving — these are the two 
features of all arts. (?y 

:i01. Tiie sixty-four arts have tlius been enumerated in brief. 

•202. One should do work with the lielp of tlfe various Kalas men- 
tioned. 


‘ The oimmcration of tlio 04 tfivos a picLnrn of tlir* industrial and oconoiiiic condi- 
tion of tho ago d(«sci‘i/jo([ in Snlcruntti^ a.s tliat of the ra^givos a picture of tho iii- 
tc'llectual and lilcrar.v coiiditioii. And the two picU iirc^K cogotlicr constitiito a ^raphii' 
account of tho actual social life tho jtooplii of India lived in tlioso tinn^s. 

After going (liroiigh tliisonecaii hardly helieve LIrat t4ie Hindus wero a race nl 
abstract metaphysicians wlio wore n(‘gligent of the actual needs of the society culti- 
vated the art of i)i*ep;uiiig for tho next lift^ only. One would rather think that they 
know how to enjoy life and supply its ii<?ee.ssaries. eoinfopts and decencies. Economically 
speaking, they were as s('lf-.siillicient as any people could possibly be, and made theiV 
material and secular lilo as comfortable and happy as possible. *And intellectually 
sj)(^akiiig, they wero eoinp(*tent enough to inv<‘stigate not oidy tho highest truths of tin* 
universe — the ett'riial problems of <'xist<mee, but also to study and discuss all those branclu's 
of loarniug which had for tlndr aim the practical fiirtlieranct^ of social ends — the ameliora- 
tion of human life. 

Tho more one studies the social, economic, poli<^ical and orhor secular facts of the 
civilisation of tho Miinlus th(‘ inort^ one is improssod with the fact that their institutions - 
industrial, educational and administrative \v<M*e a<hMpi'ato for all tin* (unls of human (exist- 
ence ; and if tliey dilTor from anything of tho kind in mod(*rn times or in othen* countries it 
is because of tbe adaptation to t Ini cireiimslaiices and conditions of time and place whi(*h is 
the fundamental cause of all varieti<*s and diverg**nces in the universe. And those who ad- 
vocate the doctrine of vela! ivihj of iiistit iitions cannot tliink of the Hindus as an eccmonii- 
cally iiiothcient or politically incompc*tciit rac(‘ or :is <'ne who has no indust rial or politi- 
cal aptitudes. The fact ratheris, in all these :ispe<*ts of scuoilar <dvilisa.ticni, th<\v re- 
present a distinct type xvlii<*li is not nc*cessai*ily low, medijeval or |)rimitive simiily be- 
cause it does nob resemble the types that are predominant to-day. 

TIIE SIXTY-FOUR kalas. 

A. — Twenty-three arts derived from the Vedas through the I Upavedas, 

I. Gdn.dh(irm~(\) Dancing, (2) Playing on nmsical instruments, (3) Decora tions, 

(4) Antics, (o) Laying out beds, etc., (fi) Jugglery, magic, etc., 

(7) Sexual intercourse, 

II. Aijiirveda (1) Prepara i ion of alcohol, (2) Surgical operations (3) Cooking. 

(4) Gardening, (.5) Metallurgy, ((5) O«)nfoetionery, (7) Pharmacy, 

(8) Analysis and Syiithe.sis of metals, (D) Alloys, (10) .Salts. 

III. Dhaunvneda — (1) Taking up of stands for the employment of arms, (2) Duelling, 

(3) M. 'irking of aim, (4) Battle arraysy(r>) Employment of horses, 

chariots, etc. 

IV, Tantru (?)— Sitting in meditative postures, 

B. Other — 41. 

(1) priving horse.s and elephaiiLs, (2) Toacliiiig lior.ses and elephants, (3) Polishing 
earthori vessels, (4) Polishing wooden vessels, (5i Polishing stone vessels, (6) Polishing 
metal vessels, (7) Drawing, (8) Building, (D) Watches, Clocks, etc., (10) Dyeing, (ll) Mecha- 
nical optiratioiis, putting down lire, etc., (12) Construction of boats and other conveyances, 
(13) Rope-rnaking, thread spinning, (t4> Weaving, (15) Testing of gems, (16) Testing of 
metals, (17) Propar.itioii of artillcial gems and nicLnls, (18) Making of ornaments, 
(ll») Enamelling, (20) Softening of leathers, (21) Playing of hides, (22) Milking, 
(23) Ohuriung, (24) Tailoring, (2f5) Swimming, (26) Cleansing of domestic utensils, 
(27) Washing, (28) Shaving, (29) Extraction and preparation of oils from fats and seeds, 
(.30) Ploughing, (31) Climbing, (32) Flattering or Entertaining, (33) Cane-w'ork, 
(34) Glass-work, (85) Pumping, (36) Work in Iron Foundries, (37) Preparation of saddles, 
(38) Nursing and management of babies, (39) Whipping criminals, (40) Writing in differ- 
ent alphabets, (41) Preparation of betels. 



SEOriON IV. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND INSllTU'L'IONS. 


1-2. Tlie Byahmachftv'ty the FTouftehohlor, tlie Vdnapraslha and the 
Yiitt — these are the four compulsory stafjes of ereiy linilmiana. 

*3. Of the others who follow the activities of the Ksatriya, VaisJ^’^a, 
and Sc^dra — all except the last. 

4-5. ^JMjc Brahrnaehdri is the disciple who wants learnin^^, the 
Householder is for maintaining all men, the V dua praRlha or the Tnan whf> 
has retired to forests is for rest rain inij (the passions and activities), and the 
Sanydsi attempts the attainment of Salvation. 

6. The castes «aiid sta^i^es which exist otherwise should be punished. 

“7-8. If disregarded by the king and unrestrained b}’^ his punish- 
ments, the high families become bad, the low ones become cleva.tod. 

9-10. The female J^ildra should never practise the following things 
without husband : recital of hymns, penances, pilgrimages, foreign travel, 
observance of rnniitras and worship of gods. 

11. Women have no separate right to the use of the means for 
the realisation of the three-fold end, e.7., virtue, wealth, and desires. 

12-13. vShe should get up before her husband and x^iirify her l)od3% 
then raise the beddings and cleanse the house by sweeping and washing, 

^14-15. should then come to the yard, covered with grass, cleanse 
the vessels used in sacrifices hy hot water, 

16. then should keep them at the proper place. 

17. She should make the vessels empty and fill them (again 
, with fresh water), 

18-19. should wash the vessels of the kitchen on the outside, cleanse 
the hearth witli earth (and other things) and place fire there vvitli fuel. 

^20. She should study the vessels to be used and the various 

^ Tho ftrst three stages are compulsory of all others. 

* Tho king should maintain the several classes in their proper a-sramris and punish 
them if they go astray. The perfoniiaiice of one’s own duties in life according to caste 
and stage should be rigidly enforced. 

* TO — Grass. 

^ In this routine of duties and daily work one notices the virtues of a civilisation based 
mainly on domestic life and tho rights and merits of persons not as citizens but as members 
a family. Before tho woman goes to pay respects to tho superiors she must finish all 
the drudge work. So she must rise very early. H<?ro is a very graphic account of the 
<>fdinary social (and material) life of the Hindus. 
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iirtirles of food. Having thus finished the work of the forenoon she should 
bow down to the fatlier-in-law and rnother-in-law. 

21-22. Slie should put on clothes, ornaments and jewels given by 
the father-in-law, mother-in-law, husband, parents and brothers, uncles 
and relatives. 

23-25. Tlio wife should be pure in mind, speech and action, abide 
by the instructions of her husband, and follow her like a pure shadow, 
and be a friend in all his good activities, and servant in all his commands. 

26-28. Slio should then cook the food, inform her husband, and 
then feed those who are to be fed by the food first given to the gods of 
the universe. 

20-30. Then her husband, and lastly herself, partake of the meals 
at the instance of her husband. She should then spend the remainder 
of the day time in studying the proper earnings and expenses (i.e., settle 
accounts). 

31-32. Then again in the evening as 'toell ns in the mornincf she 
should clennsc the house, cook the food, and feed the husband and the 
servants. 

33-34. She should take her food not immoderately, finish the sundry 
domestic duties, then spread a good bed and serve the husband. 

35-36. She shoidd lie down on that bo(l after the husband is asleep 
with her mind fixed on him, not naked, not excited, without passions and 
by restraining senses, 

37-38. She should not talk aloud or hursli, not call frequently (?) 
and not speak unpleasant tilings. Shoidd not quarrel with anybody, and 
should not talk nonsense. 

35). She should not lie exlravagant, nor act at variance witli virtues 
and interests. 

40-42. The good wife sliould give up words that indicate senseless- 
ness, lunacy, anger, and envy, and the contemptible vices- of meanness, 
jealousy, excessive attachment to things of this world, vanity and boastful- 
ness, atheism, adventurousness, thieving and pride. 

43-44. Thus behaving with the husband as with a great god she 
gets fame in this world and heaven t?) in the next. 

45. The daily duties of women Iiave been mentioned above. Tlie 
occasional functions are being narrated now. 

46-49. She should give up all these things when she sees rajas i.e., 
when she is menstruated. She sliould live bashfully in an inward 
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apartment unseen hy anybody. She should have only one piece of clotli 
ilevoid of bath and oniannSints, hence look thin and liuinble, and sleep on 
the ground without pairsions, and thus spend three days. 

50-52. Slie should take lier bath at the expiration of thiee nights 
with the clothes. She becomes pure after seeing her husband’s face. 
After having thus purified herself she should work as before. 

53. 'riiis is the duty of women of the twice-born castes and this is 
desired of others also. 

54. The women should be assistants in the functions of the males, 
dz., agriculture, shopkeeping, etc. 

55 56. The woman should pra(!tisc music, gentle manners, etc., 
according as the husband is master of these and perform the winning arts, 
etc., with regard to him. 

57-50. When the husband is dead, the chaste woman should accom- 
pany him or observe the vow, should not like to go to other’s houses, and 
sliould always maintain brahmacliaryya or control of passions, should give 
up the daily ornamentation of self. 

5i)-()l. When the liusband is gone abroad, the wife sliould be devot- 
ed to the adoration of the gods, wish well of the husband, put im things 
that indicate good, and only a few ornaments. 

62-63. There is no lord like the husband, there is no liappincss like 
the liusband. The husband is the real protector of women — not all the 
weal til. 

61-65. The father gives measured things, tlie brother and son 
also give only limited things. Who does not worship tlie husband who 
is the giver of infinite (blessings) ? 

*66-68. The Si1.dra is the fourth caste and lienee as belonging to a 
caste has certain duties— except the mantras of the Vndas, Siradlnl, ^wahd, 
Vasat, etc., but only those actions which require wtmas as tlie sign of 
adoration, viz., the rTtantras given in the rmauas. 

“69-70. People should practise their duties like BiAhinanas if born 
of women married witli Jir ilimainas, like Ksatriyas if boim of women 

1 Up to 64, the duties and functions of the twice-born have been mentioned. 

^ In any religious service, the hdilrn cannot pronounce the mintrus 
given in the Vedas. Ho has riglit to pronounce only ^^ -tho Mantra mentioned in the 
Purjinas. Thus he has right only to tho study of Pnranas. 

wr WfT, ^-exclamations used on presenting an oblation to the manes. 

3 A Shdra woman may be married to a Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisyaand would give 
rise to Brfihraana, Kfatriya and Vaisya offsprings, respectively. It is tho character of 
tho husband that establishes the character of tho issue to a marriage. 
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married with Ksatiryas and like Vai^yas if born of women married with 
Vai^yas. 

71. But people born of Vaisfya women by K^atriyas and Brab- 
manas should be treated as 6)fldras, also men born of Sfldra women (?). 

72. The man wlio is born of a lower male and higher female is 
known as the worst of Sudras. 

73. The SudvMhami or the worst of Silflras should always prac- 
tise his duties according to wima tnantra {ie., by repeating the name of 
god only) in a manner inferior to that of the Siidra, 

74-75. The Yamnas liave all the four castes mixed together. They 
recognise authority other tlian that of the Vedas and live in the north 
and west. 

76. Tlieir ^(Utras have l)een framed for their welfare by their own 
masters. 

*77. But the rules that arc followed for ordinary purposes are the 
same in the two cases. 

78-79. Inferiority and superiority depend sometimes on the qualities 
of the seed, sometimes on the character of the field. But excellence is 
due to both. 

*80-81. Vif^wainitra, Vasistha, Matafiga and Narada and others be- 
came elevated by special penances not by birth. 

82-83. Kv^ery caste should practise the duties that have been men- 
tioned as belonging to it and that have been practised by ancestors, and- 
should otherwise be punislied by kings. 

84. Tlie king should dilferentiate the castes and stages by separate 
marks of distinction. 

85-87. Tlic king should always keep in his kingdom the tools and 
implements of the metal workers after inspecting them ; and maintain 
artists and artisans according to need, and employ additional workers 
in agriculture or menial service, 

88. The goJdsmitljs are the fathers of thieves. 

\S9-!)0. lie should build the Qanjd house (a tavern) outside the 

^ The hoiue and charactcrifjtics of tho s aro deHcribod here. It is mentioned 
that however much they might differ from thone who follow the system of castes and 
stages in matters of and ir»na}, t.c., sages, moral codes and authority, they are 

at one with them in rulos of ordinary biLsincss-niorality, and the standards of 

daily life 

* This is an intance of the ^ or fleld being good, not the seed or birth, 

8 Liquor-houses and other houses for indulgence fn intoxication should be kept at 
a distance from the village. 
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village and there keep the drunkards. And should never allow drinking 
of liquor in his kingdom in the daytime. 

91-93. The king sliouhl have the domestic plants planted in villages 
and the wild trees in the forests — the good ones at a distance of twenty 
cubits from one another, the middling at a distance of fifteen cubits and 
the ordinary ones at a distance of ten cidDits and the youngest at a dis- 
tance of five cubits. 

*94. Tie should nourish them stools of goats, sheep and cows, 
water as well as meat. 

95-102. T\\q ndiimvara (Ficus glomerata) ; akwdUlia (the holy fig 
tree), vaia (banyan), Ghincha (tamarind), chandan (sandal), fjamhhala (lime), 
kadamha (Nauclea Oadamba), akoka (doncsia asoka), rakula (Mimusops 
Elengi), vilwa {bi\e\)j amrita, kajntthaka (wond applet, rfijadan (Mimusops 
hexandra), dmra (mango), punudga (Calophylluni inopliyllum) ; tiida (Mul- 
berry'l ; ekanqydm (Michelia chainpaka); nipu (a sj>ccl('s of Asioka) ; koka 
(a wild date tree) ; amra (Spondias mangifera), mrala (pine), dfirima 
^pomegranate), aksota (w<alnut). kimsapd (halhorgia sissoo), vadava 
(jujube), iiimha {Nee\x\\ janibiva (lime), kuvika^ kharjura (date), demkaraja 
(Pongamia glabra), phalfpi (opposite leaved fig tree', TDpinGhhn (tamiila), 
hliala (Semecarpus anacardiam), kndodla (ebony), larali (Phyllanthus 
distichas), dhhtri (woudfoi*dia floribunda), kmmuka {hete]n\ii), mdtulunfjaka 
(citron), lakudui (Artocarpus lakoocha), narikela (cocoanur), ramhhd (plan- 
tains) — these arc the trees which bear good fruits. 

103. lie should plant those trees which bear good flowers veiy near 
the village. 

104. One should lay out a fair garden to the left of the dwelling 
house. 

•105-106. The trees are to be watered in the morning and evening 
in summer, every alternate day in winter, in the fifth part of the day (i.e., 
afternoon) in spring, never in the rainy season. 

107-108. If trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold 
water after being cooked together witli KuluUia^ Majia (seeds), Mudga 
(pulse), Yaoa (barley) and Tila (oil seed) would lead to the growth of flowers 
and fruits. 

109. Growth of trees can be helped by tlie application of water 
with which fishes are washed and cleansed. 

^ Ordures and dungs have always been recognised as good manures, 

* In these linos we get some of the agri-llori horti-cultural ideas prevalent in those 
times. 
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1 10-112. The powder of the dun^s of goats and sheep, the powder 
of Fawa (barley^ Tila (seeds), beef as well as water should be kept together 
(undisturbed) for seven nights. The application of this water leads very 
luucli to the growth in flowers and fruits of all trees. 

I.13-114. Those trees which bear tliorns, the Khadira (catecliu), 
etc., are known as wild and should be planted in forests. 

115-122. Khadira (catechu), a^mauta (oxalis), sdht. (Teak), agni- 
matlia, (Preinna spinosa), syaundka (Bignonia Indica), vabhida (Acacia), 
tam'ila, (Oinnamomiini tainala), mla (Sliorea robusta), kutaja ■ Holarrhena 
antidysenterica), dliaoa (Anogeissus latifolia), arjuna (Termirialia arjuna), 
palasa (Biitea frondosa), saptapariia (Alstonia scholaris), sami (Acacia 
spigera), tunna ((Jedrala toona), demdflru (Pinns longifolia), vikefikata 
(Klacourtia sapida), karavi/wda (Oarissa Carandas), ihgudi (Balanites Rox- 
burghii), blnlrja (Betula bhojapatra), mmmuHtliiy strychnos nuxvomica), 
kariraka (Capparis apliylla), sallakl (Boswellia serrata), hdsmari 
(Gmelina arborea), pdtlia (Stephania hernandi folia), tinditha (Diospyron 
Einbryopteris), rtjasdraka (name of a tree not identified), harttaki 
(Terrninalia (Jliobnla), hluilldta (Seniecarpus anacardinm^, mrnpdka (name 
of a tree not idejitifiod ), arka (Calotropis gigantea), pwkara [a tree not 
identified), arimeda (Acacia Farncsiana), pitadru yii kind of pine tree), 
(Bombax lualaliaricuin), ribhUnka (Tcrininalia b(dlerica), varavela 
\a plant not identified;, madhuha (Russia latifolia) and other large trees. 

123-124. Expansive trees, shrubs, and creepei’s arc to be carefully 
planted in villages if domestic, in forests if wild, 

125-121). Wells, canals, tanks and ponds should bo made accessible, 
(by staircases, &c.') should have width twice or thrice the depth and foot- 
paths round them. There should bo many of these so tliat there may 
be plenty of water in the kiiigilom. Bridges should be constructed over 
rivers. There should also be boats aud water conveyances for crossing 
the rivers. 

130-131. Tlic toniples of the gods who are worshipped by a caste and 
bouses of the preceptors who arc tlie teachers of its arts and sciences should 
be situated in the front of the houses belonging to it. 

132-133. The king should build temples for Visnu, Safikara, 
(lanojla, Sun and Parvati in the squares, or the centre of the village. 

134-137. (The temples are) to be of the Meru or some other of the six- 
teen types ; to be beautiful, round, square or of some other mechanical form ; 
to have mandapas or halls, walls, gopuras or central gates; to have height 
twice or thrice the width, to have good images inside made according to 
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the prescribed rules, to have water at the foot and to be well painted or 
decorated. 

138-139. temple is that which has one thousand domes, 

has one hundred and twenty-live stories, is one thousand cubits wide and 
one thousand cubits high. 

140-141. The Mandam and other types of temples mentioned below 
are one-eighth less than tlio preceding; — 'the Mandara^ RihmmdU, 
Dyutnft.rii^ GhandrahcTzhai\ Mdl.yavan^ ParijdLra^ Rfitunsirsa, Dhatum&n^ 
Padmahona, Pmpah/via, Hikara, Sirastikn, Mahdpddma, Padwaknta, and 
Vijaya, the sixteenth. 

145-14f). The inanda/Ki or hall of efich temple is to be adapted to 
each and one-fourth loss than the temple in height. The images should be 
placed or set up there with tlie hymns appropriate to tlie gods that have 
been embodied. 

*147-151. The characteristic of an imago is its power of helping 


^ The ^ temple de.scribod as haviiif 

: 




(i) 

1,000 dorues. 


(ii) 125 stories. 


(iii) 

1,000 cubits height. 


(iv) 1,000 cubits width. 

The is the temple having 





(i) 

875 domes. 


(ii) 110 stories. 


(iii) 

875 cubits height. 


(iv) 875 

cubits width. 


Thus one gets tho following table; 









Height 

Width 


Type. 

>ome.s. 

Stories. 

in 

in 





en])its. 

eiibit.s. 

1. 

^ ... 

1,000 

125 

1,000 

1.000 

2. 

... 

S7r» 

110 

875 

875 

3. 


700 

96 

766 

766 

4. 


670 

84 

670 

070 

5. 


586 

74 

.586 

586 

6. 


6lfi 

<5 

519 

519 

7. 


449 

.57 

449 

449 

8. 


39;j 

50 

99.9 

909 

9. 


Ml 

44 

944 

944 

10. 


5101 

96 

901 

901 

11. 


26JI 

92 

269 

263 

12. 


2510 

28 

290 

290 

13. 


201 

25 

201 

201 

14. 


176 

22 

176 

176 

15. 


154 

19 

154 

154 

16. 

Hiiawi 

195 

.17 

185 

185 


* Worship of images is hero meiitionod as only a moans to an end. The image is the 
concrete embodiment of the divinity and helps the mind to fix itself on it by meditation. 
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forward contemplation and yoga. "The human maker of images should 
therefore be meditative. Besides meditation there is no other way 
of knowing tlie character of uu imago — ev^en direct observation (is of no use). 
Images are made of sands, pastes, paints, enamels, eartli, woods, stones and 
metals and are strong in succession. 

The image constructed full according to the prescribed 
limbs is beautilid and .yields virtue, otherwise takes away wealth and life 
and daily increases grief. 

*154-157. 'riie images of gods yield happiness to men, and lead to 
lieaven ; but those ol men load away from heav^enand yield grief. That 
imago is beautiful which is neither above; nor below the fixed proportion. 
But the images o I gods, even if deformed, are for tlio good of men. 

M58. But the images of men, even if well formed, arc never for 
human good. 

loU. linages are of three kinds — mttwika, rajasika, and tfimasikn. 

*100. The images of Visnu and other gods are to be worshipped 
in the slttwika, rdjaftika or ifluiasika form according to needs and circum- 
stances. 

“l()l-lf)2. The .svl/t/rifca image is that whicli lias yogamudvd or the 
posture of meditation, the straight back, hands giving blessings and 
courage and has the gods represented as worshipping it. 

Ifj3-1()4. Tlie vajasika image is lliat which sits on some vdhana or 
convejuince, is adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands equipped 
with arms and weapons as well as offering courage and blessings (to the 
devotees). 

1()5-166. The tAmasika image is that which is a killer of demons 
by arms and weapons, which lias a ferocious and vehement look and is 
eager for warfare. 

^ The imago iiiUMt ho rightly in;wl<» .lot'onliiig to tho proportions of its lirnb^. Tho 
sanction that conipols artists to bo v«M*y careful is, as usiiaJ, of a religious nature. Tho 
artist must not Iningb^ with tho work cntrustocl to him. 

* Hero aro .somo vory sorious iiij unctions against tho construction of human images. 
Human boings must not bo paintocl or sculptorofl. 

^ Iniagos of gods, o von Uoformod, are allowable but not those of human beings oven 
though well proportioned. 

* Each of the gods may Iio worshipped in tho three forms. Each form is to be selected 
according to tho purposes of tho wor.shippor. Tho forms aro being described bolow. 

* Characteristics of imugo : — 

( 1) 'The eye fixed upon tho tip of the nose as in meditation. 

(<2) Straight posture, unbending. 

(3) Hands displayed as giving blessings and courage to tho worshippers. 

(4) ^ —The gods must bo worshipping the ima^e. 
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L67-168. The hymns of Visnu and other gods are being described 
in brief, measurements of the images and tlieir limbs in detail. 

169. An ahgida is one-Iourth of a muHti (the closed fist of a hand). 

170. The length of a tala is twelve ahgulas, 

171-172. The image of dwarf is to be seven t/ilas in height, that of 
men eight talas, that of gods nine talas, that of Rdh^asas ten talas. 

173-174. The height of images varies from seven tdlas (mentioned 
above) according to the customs of localities. But images of females 
and dwarfs are always seven tdlas. 

175-176. Nara, Narayana, Rama, N|*isimha, Vdna, Vali, Indra, 
Bhargava (Pararfurama) and Arjuna are of ten tdlas. 

177-178. Chandi, Bhairava, VetaJa, Narasimha, Varaha, Haya- 
sirsa and others who are of a vehement type are to be twelve tdlas. 

179. TJie images of Pirfaolias and Asuras are to be always sixteen 
tdlas in height. 

180-182. Hiranyakatiipu, V|itva, Hi rai^aksa, Havana, Kumbha- 
karna, Namuchi, Nij^umbha, Kumbha, Mahi&asura, Raktavija — these are 
to be sixteen tdlas in height. 

*183. The vdlas are to be five tdlas, and the kumdras six tdlas. 

*184-185. Images are of ten tdlas in Satyaywja, of nine tdlas in 
Tretd, eight tdlas in Dwdpara, and seven tdlas in Kali. 

^ under five j^cars of ago. — an infant. The terms are however used 

as synonyms. 

12 ^^, = 1 

The following are the measuremonts in tdlas described in the above lines : — 


A. OrdUiarij. 


(l) 


... 

... 7 

Tdlas 

(2) 


.. 

... 8 

♦* 

(8) 


.. 

... » 

tt 

(4) 


» 

.* .. 

... 10 

»» 

(6) 



... 7 

>» 

(«) 

yuK 

.. 

... 0 


(7) 

lIWI 

B. Special. 

... 6 

» 

(1) 


.. 

... 10 

ff 

(2) 


... 

... 12 


(8) 

vn ••• 

0, According to the ages. 

... 16 

»» 

(1) 


.. 

... 10 

99 

(2) 



... 9 
... 8 

99 

(8) 

grre 

... 

99 

(4) 

... 

.. 

7 

9f 


22 
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186-187. If the image be nine Mas, the mouth must be one tdla, 

the forehead four afifjulas, the nose likewise. 

188-189. The spacie from the tip of the nose to the end of the hanu 
(jaw) is to be four afigulas. The throat is to be four afigulas. The space 
from throat to heart is to be one tala, 

190-191. Thence downward to the navel the space is beautiful if 
one tala. From the navel downwards to the genital organ there should 
be one tdla. 

192-193. The two thighs are to be two talas each, the knees to be 
four afigulas each. The two legs are to be made equal to the thighs. The 
bottom of the ankle is to be four afigulas, 

'194. The vertical measurements of an image of nine talas are thus 
given by the sages. 

195 The image of seven, eight or ten talas should be divided 
according to the above proi^ortion. 

■197. The two hands are to be four talas each up to the ends of 
the fingers. 

198- From the neck to the elbow the space is good if twenty 
afigulas, 

^199. From the armpit to the elbow the distance is thirteen afigulas, 

200 The Imra or arm up to the end of the middle finger is twenty- 
eight afigulas. 

201. Tlic palm is seven afigulas : the middle finger is five afigulas. 

^ The raea»iircment8 of the imago of 9 Uilan described above are given below : — 



... 1 Tala 

••• ... 4 Angnlas, ^ 


••• ... 4 „ 1 

■ 

.iretfg— ... 4 „ J 


niqi 

... 4 Angnlas. 

to ... ... * 

... 1 tdla. 

to 

... 1 .. 

to ^ 

... 1 n 

SFS 

... 2 talas. 

... ... 

... 4 afigulas. 


... 2 talas. 


... 4 afigulas. 


Total 108 ahgnlas or 0 talas, 

^ Of course this is to be the measure of the hands in the case of the nine-t^las-type. 

^ qi^^Elbow, arm pit. So the distance from tho armpit to the neck is seven 

angulaa. 
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202-203. The thumb is to be three ahgulas and a half, should come 
up to the first joint of the forefinger and should have two joints. The 
other fingers are each to have three joints. 

204. Tlie andma or ring-finger and the tarjjam or forefinger are 
to be less by half an afigula or a full aiigula (than the middle). 

205. The little finger is less than the ring-finger by one dfigtda, 

200-207. The feet are to bo fourteema%wZas eacli, the thumb is two 

ahgulas or two ahgulas and a half. The pradesini or tliat finger of the foot 
by which something is pointed out is of that size. 

208. 'riie pradeHni may be two ahgulas, the others are one ahgula 
and a half each. 

^209. The hands and logs must have veins suppressed and the 
ankles must be hidden. 

*210-212. Those limbs are beautiful which are neither more nor 
less in measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts. 
And those which are to please all must not be either too thin or thick. 

213. It is one in a lakh that is produced beautiful in all limbs. 

214. That which is beautiful according to the measurements laid 
down in the Sastras is really beautiful, not any other. 

215. That which is not according to the measurements laid down 
in the Sastras is not beautiful, say the wise. 

^ 216. That which satisfies the heart of certain individuals is beauti- 
ful to those individuals only. 


* The hands and legs must not bo disligured by proiniiioiit veins and arteries. Tho 
ankles also must not bo protuberant or prominent. 

^ Measurements of othor limbs of tho image of nino Idkis : — 


(1) «I!I 

to 

wn to 

(2) qmm 
( 8 ) ^ 

(4) 


4 talas. 


...20 aiifjiilas. 
... 13 
... 28 



augiiUis, 

*» 

t* 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) "iifva 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

(10) ir^ * 

(11) Other fingers of the foot 
Mndividualsmay be satisfied with certain images according to thoir Idiosyncrasies 

and peonliar tastes and predilections. j . u /. • • i. 

Having described tho proportions of tho eroct posture 33 isnkrfiohfirya is going to 
describe the horizontal measurement of each limb. 


4^ 

... 

... 3i 
... 14 
... 2 or 2-J 
... 2 or 2i 
... 2 or 2i 
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217. The forehead is to be eight afigulas, the two eyebrows are to 
be likewise. 

218. The eyebrows are to be half angula in width and must be 
bow-like in the middle. 

'219. The two eyes are to be three afigulas in length and two afigulas 
in width. 

220. 'Fhe pupil is to be one-third of llie eye and black in colour. 

221. The space between the two eyebrows is two afigulas. The 
origin of the nose is one afigula. 

222. The tip of the nose is to be one afigula. And the two nostrils 
together to be two afigulas, 

*223. The nose may be of two kinds — having the shape of the bird’s 
mouth (aquiline or curved) or like the flower (straight). 

224. The two nostrils are to be beautiful like the uifpdpa legume. 

225. The ears are equal to the eyebrows and four afigulas long. 

220. The fleshy portion of the ears is to be three afigulas and a half 

thick. 

227. The nose-bone is to be half an afigula (wide and broad), smooth, 
and high by one and a half afigula, 

228. From the end of the nock to the end of the throat the space is 
eight afigulas. 

229. The space between the two hands is to l)e two talas. Tli^ 
space between the two nipples is to be one tdla. 

230. The space between the two ears is to be sixteen afigulas. 

231. The space between the car and the jaw is always eight 
afigulas. 

232. The space between the nose and the ear is likewise. The 
space betvyeen the ear and the eye is half that, i,e,, four afigulas. 

233. The mouth is one-third of a tala^ the lips are to be half an 
afigula each. 

234-235. The circumference of the head is thirty-two afigulas. Its 
width is ten afigulas, length twelve afigulas, 

236. The circumference of the throat is twenty-two afigulas. 

237. The circumference of the breast is fifty-four afigulas. 

^ WWR— Length. 

^ -Having the shape of the which is very straight. 
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238. The circumference of the heart is one afufula less than four 
talas (i.c., forty-seven afigulas). 

239. The space between the nipple and the back (or the thickness 
of the breast) is twelve afigulas. 

240. The circumference of the waist is two afigulas in addition to 
three talas and a half (i.e., forty* four afigulas). 

241. The height of the hip is to be four afigulas and the width six 
afigulas, 

242- At the back the posterior of females is one afigula greater. 

243. The circumference of the forepart of tlie hand is sixteen 
afigulas^ that of the origin of the hand is eighteen migidas. 

*244. Tlie circnmferenee of the origin of the arm is fourteen 
afigulas^ tliat of the forepart of the arm is ten afigulas. 

245. The width of the palms of the hands and feet is five afigulas. 

246-247. The circumference of the origin of the thigh is thirty-two 
afigulas^ that of the end or forepart of the thigh is nineteen afigulas. 

248. IMie circuniferenee of the origin of the legs is sixteen afigulas, 
tliat of the end of the legs is twelve afigulas. 

249-251. The circumference of the root of Ihe middle finger is four 
afigulas, that of the roots of the forefinger and ring-finger is three afigulas 
and a half each. That of the little finger at the root is tliree afigulas. 

• 252. The circumference of tlie end or forepart (of each finger) is a 

({iiarter less than tliat of the root. 

253. The circumference of the thnmb of hand is four afigulas, that 
of the thumb of the leg is five afigulas. 

254. The circumference of the otlier fingers of the feet is three 
afigulas. 

255. The circular ring of the breast is an afigula and a lialf, that of 
the navel one afigula. 

256. One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited 
to each. 

257-258. One should not construct any imago that has eyes directed 
upwards, downwards or closed, nor should design one that has vehement 
eyes, but eyes bespeaking satisfaction. 

^ So thn whole hand is to ho conical— the orif?in 18 nngulas in width and the end 10 
angulas. 
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’259. The seat or stand on vvJiich the image is to be placed is to be 
one-third or one-half of itself. 

260. The doors of the room are to be twice, thrice or four times the 
image. 

261. The floor of the temple is to be one, two, three or four cubits 

high. 

262. The height of the wall from the floor is to be ten cubits greater 
than the height of the floor. 

263. The height of the palace is to be double that of the doors. 

264. The dome is to be equal to, twice or thrice, the height of the 
whole building. 

265-266. The building sliould be constructed with stories up to 
one hundred and twenty-fifth and with eight corners like a lotus. 

267. The building must be a chatussdla and have halls all round it. 

268- That witli one thousand pillars is good, others are middling or 
inferior. 

269- 270. If there is to be a dome over the palace or the hall pillars 
need not be constructed, the walls are suflicient. 

271-272. The space inside the palace (temple) around the imago 
or in front of it is to be six or eight times that (image). 

273. The vehicle is to be equal to, one and a half time or twice 
the imago. 

274. Where the forms of gods are not mentioned they are to h.ave 
four hands. 

*275-278. Wliere there is no mention of weapons, the lower hands 
are to indicate courage and blessings, and the upper hands should have 

^ All these regulations have been framed aceording to the standard of festhotic 
perfection prevalent in those times. Even a superficial study of these canons of Hindu 
art is sufficient to coiivineo people of their love of exactness, accuracy and mathematical 
rigidity in the managemetit of secular affairs. Connoisseurs of art would do well to take 
note of these rules laid down by «ukrach:irya. 

* For Visnu. 

xim—For Varuna. 

— For Sun. 

^^f(^>-For Siva. 

For Laksmi. 

jSwtt, 5^ —For Saras watj. 

For Gauesa. 
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iafikha (conch), chakra (wheel), afikusa hook), pfika (noose), damaru 
(horn), kUla (trident), hamala (lotus), kalasa (pitcher), evu (vessel used in 
sacrifice), ladduka (sweet balls), matulumjaka (fruit), vino, (lyre), maid (gar- 
land), or book. 

279. Where there is a multiplicity of nioutlis or heads these should 
be set up in a row. 

280. Each should have its own throat, crown, eyes and ears. 

^281-3. Where there is a multiplicity of liands, the necks need 
not be separated. The portion above elbows should be slender ; flat nose 
should be [represented] massive. Shoulders should be in deportment as 
trunks. 

284. The mouths of Brahma, are to be placed in four directions 
(i.e., not in a row). 

285-286. Ilayagriva, Varaha, Nrisimha, Gaueiia are to be like 
men except in mouths, and Nrisimha except in nails. 

287-288. The images of the worshipx)ed gods arc to be made 
according to the above marks wliother sitting on the vehicles or on their 
seats. 

289-291. The images should always be without beards and eyelids 
and of sixteen years of age, have beautiful ornaments and clothes and be 
painted with brightest colours, covered up to the feet by clothes and 
adorned with ornaments. 

*292-293. The images are not to be constructed with limbs less 
or greater than the fixed proportion. That with loss limbs injures the 
householder, and that with more, the artist. 

® 294-295. The too thin image csiuses perpetual famines and the 
too thick one causes constant diseases. That with hidden joints, bones and 
veins ever increases Ijappiness. 

296. The sattvika form of Visnu’s image is to have hands with 
blessings, courage, conch and lotus. 

‘ 297. The sdttvika form of Soma’s image is to have Jiands with 

deer, musical instrument, coui-age and blessings. 


^ All the hands must issue from the same nock. 

* The sanction for the observance of the canons of art cannot bo stricter than what 
is given here. 

* The last two lines provide the religious or spiritual sanction to the rules of art. 
Here we get the social and economic. 
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298. The sdttvtha form of the image of the god whose mouth is 
like that of the elephant is to have hands with blessings, courage, lotus 
and Ifidduka (sweet balls). 

299. The sattmka form of the Sun’s imago is to have hands with 
lotus, garland, courage and blessings. 

300. The sdtivika form of Sri (Laksini)’s image is to have hands 

with Luhga (fruit), courage and blessings. 

*301-302. The images of Visnu and other gods may have six 
separate forms through conch, wheel, mace, padma and other weapons. 

303-301. The differences can bo distinguished by noticing the 
upadhis (names) as well as the union and separation of limbs. 

*305-300. If there be an absence of one or two marks in the images 
made by painting, drawing, or of sands, earth and pastes, there is no 
offence. 

“307-308. So also defects of measurement are not to be noticed in 
the following images — tliose made of natural Vanalihgas (stones of the 
Nerbudda Valley) or CliaiulrakanUis or of gems found in the Gandaka river. 

^309. One should consider the defects of proportion in the images 
of stones and metals only. 

310-311. The artist should construct images with white, yellow, 
red, and black stones according to the ages and with others according to 
one’s option. 

“312-313. The white colour is of sdltmka type, the yellow and red 
of the rdjasika, idmasika type is of black colour — if the other marks 
described above arc attendant. 

314. linages are to be of gold, silver, copper and bronze in the 
Satya, Treta, Thvapara and Kali yugas respectively. 

^ Every saltvika form may have two typos - ono tlosc*ril)orl in linos 226-800, and tho 
other with weapons in eaoh hand in the place of courage and blessings. The rdjasika 
and tumasika forms also have t wo typos each. So each image may have six possible forms. 

* The temporary Images need not be executed with particular care, it seems. 

* Like tho temporary images, these natural stone images also are to be lenieijtly 
oxamined 

Tho rivers Nerbudda and Gandaka are mentioned as being sources of stones and gems 
used in the sculptor’s art. 

* Those which are to be durable and which require human skill for the execu- 
tion require to bo tested very minutely and must satisfy tho conditions of good aft as 
elaborated above. 

* Having described the stones to be used according to the Yugas, 8ukrAchftryya now 
fixes the metals for oaoh. 
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315-316. ^ahkara’s image is to be of white colour, Visuu’a to be 
black, that of the Sun, Sakti (Parvati or Sa/ikara’s wife) and (laneSa to be 
copper-coloured (red). 

317. The images may be of iron or lead according to one’s pur- 
poses — say the sages. 

€318-319. For purposes of worship, whether temporary or permanent, 
the images should be constructed according to the marks fixed for palaces, 
&c., not others (without the proper marks; which are tlie destroyers of 
happiness. 

*.320. The marks of images are known from the relations between 
the adorer and the adored. 

*321-323. Through the strength of the virtues of the worshipper 
wlio has his heart always fixed on God tlie defects of images go for nothing 
ill a moment. The particular vehicle of a deity should be placed in front 
of the canopy before him. 

324-326. Garuda lias two hands, beautiful eyes, bills and wings, 
human form, the mouth like bills, a crown, and a bracelet with a charm, 
has his palms closed (in devotion), head bent low, and eyes fixed towards 
the lotus feet of the adored. 

327. The birds that have become vehicles of gods can assume 
any forms they like So also the lion, the bull and other animals. 

.328. The vdhana or vehicle should bo placed in the hall l)efore 
tlie image. 

329-330. These .are always to be made according to their names and 
forms, well adorned and in meditative posture in the hall before the 
god. 

331-334. The tiger has the form of a cat, yellow colour, black 
marks (stripes), huge physique and no manes. The lion has a thin waist, 
large eyebrows, big eyes, a young appearance, manes, grey colour and 
black marks. 

335. The difference betwe^en the lion and the tiger is only in manes 
and marks, not in appearance. 

336-339. Ganeiia is to have an elephant’s face, man’s form, long ears, 
big belly, thick but very short neck, thick legs, thick hands, long trunk, 

^ The character of the imago may be known from tho attitude of tiio worshipper and 
tho purposes of his worship. 

* Bven if the imago be ill executed the worshipper by his virtues and devotion 
can make up for the deficiencies. 

23 
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left tooth (task) suppressed, his own vehicle, and the trunk bent towards 

the left like a slightly curved rod. 

340. The image is to be made with joints, bones and veins hidden 
and according to the proper measurements. 

341-342. The trunk is to be four talas and a half. The head is to 
be ten afigulas, the eyebrows four afigulas. 

343. The nose is the upper lip. The end of the trunk is to have a 
pu^kara^ 

344. The length of the ear is ten afigulas and the width eight 
afigulas. 

345. The space between the two ears is two afigulas in addition to 
one tdla. 

346. The circumference of the head is thirty-six afigulas, 

347. The circumference of the head round the eyes is also thirty- 
six afigulas, 

348. The circumference round the bottom of the eyes at the origin of 
the trunks is two afigulas in addition to two talas (twenty-six afigulas). 

349. The circumference of the end of the trunk and of the pus- 
kara is ten afigulas. 

350. The length of the throat is three nhgulas, its circumference 
is thirty afigulas. 

351. The circumference of the belly is four talas, 

352. The length of the belly should be made six or eight afigulas 
by the artists. 

353. The tusk is six afigulas in length, the circumference of its 
origin is also that. 

354. The lower lip is six afigulas. The puskara is to have a lotus. 

355-356. The circumference of the origin of the thigh is thirty-six 
afigulas. That of the end of the thigh is twenty-three afigulas. 

357. The circumference of the origin of the legs is twenty afigulas. 

358. The circumference of the origin of the hand is greater than 
that of the end by one or two afigulas. 

359. The space between the eye and the ear is four afigulas. 

360-361. The space between the ends of the eyes, centres of the 
eyes and the origins of the eyes is ten, seven and six afigulas^ respectively. 
This is the opinion of experts with regard to Ganetia’s image. 
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362. The height and thickness of the breasts of women is five 
afigulas. 

363. The circumference of the waist of women is two afigulas in 
addition to three tdlas, 

364. The limbs of the female have all to be made up in seven tdlas, 

365. In the image of seven talas the face is to be twelve afigulas. 

366. The height of vdlas (or infants) varies. 

367. The neck of the (very young child) is short and the head 

thick. 

*368. The head does not grow in the same proportion as the limbs 
below the neck. 

369. The whole body below the neck is to be four times and a half 
of the face. 

370-371. Tlie body from below the neck to the sisna (genital 
organ) is to be twice the face. From the sahthi (or thighs) to tlje end 
the space is two times the face. The hands are two times and a half 
of the face. 

% 

372. There is no rule about the tljickness but it should be made 
according as it looks beautiful. 

373. The child begins to grow daily and very fast after the fifth 

year. 

*374. The female has all the parts of her body fully developed in 
her sixteenth year, the male in the twentieth. 

375. Then each deserves the full measurements of the seven-tdia- 

type. 

376. Somebody acquires beauty even in childhood, others in young 
or old age. 

377. The length of the throat below tlie face is three afigulas. The 
heart is nine afigulas. 

378. The belly and abdomen (vasti) each is eighteen afigulas, 

379. The knees are to be three afigulas each, the legs eighteen 

ahgulas each. * 

* The limbs below the nook develop in size with years* not the head. Hence the head 
must be thick from the beginning. 

* Here are the ideas about growth, development, puberty, &o., of human beings 
that prevailed in Sukra’s times. 
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‘380. The space from the ankle to the end is to be three aiigulas in 
the image of seven talas. 

381. The throat is to be of afigulas of the number of Vedas 
(four), the breast ten afigulas, 

382. The belly is to be ten afigulas^ tlie abdomen ten afigulas, 

383. The thigh is to be twenty-one afigulas, the knees four afigulas, 

384. The legs to be twenty-one afigulas. From the ankle to the 
end the space is four afigulas, 

*385. This is the proportion of limbs in an imago of eight tdlas, 

38t)-387. The face as well as the breast are tliirteen afigulas each. 
The belly as well as the abdomen are ten afigulas each. 

388. The end from the ankle as well as the throat are five afigulas 

each. 

389. The tliighs as well as the legs are twenty-six afigulas each. 


^ The measurements of the soven-fdJa-typo : — 

(1) 

... 12 

Aiigulas, 

(2) Stm 

... 8 

if 

(3) ^ 

... 9 

ff 

(4) 

... 9 

f* 

(6) 

... 9 

fi 

(6) 

... 18 

tf 

* (7) 

... 3 

ff 

(8) 

... 18 

if 

(9) 

... 3 

if 


Total 84 

ff 

* The measurements of the eight-fdhi-type : — 

(i) ^ 

... 12 Aiigulas. 

(2) 5^ 

... 4 

tf 

(3) ^ 

... 10 

ff 

(4) ^ 

... 10 

ff 

(5) 

... 10 

ff 

(6) ... ... »... 

... 21 

ff 

(7) wij 

... 4 

ff 

(8) 

... 21 

ff 

(9) 

... 4 

ff 


tf 


Total 96 
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>390. In an image of ten tUlas there should bo a at the head, 
measuring one afigula. 

391. In an image o£ ten talas the hands are to be fifteen afigulas. 

*392. In the images of less height (i.t?., eight or seven talas) they 
are to be less by two afigulas in each case. 

393. Grace should be given to each i image according to fitness. 

395. In the image of ten talas the feet are to be fifteen ahgxdas. 

*396-397. In the images of greater heiglit tlie skilled artist should 
give one afigula more to the face and other limbs per total increase of one 
tala. 

398-99. The images of Asiiras, PiffAchas and IMksasas are to 
have long thighs and legs, to be ferocious, cruel and vehement or some- 
times very lean and thin. 


Measurements of tho ten-tnlu-type 

(1) gu 

... 13 Aitgulas. 

(2) uVsiT 

... 

.. 6 

♦» 

(8) ^ 

... 

... 18 

»* 

(4) 


... 13 

»» 

(5) 

(6) gftu 


... 13 

»» 

(7) giTj 

... 

... 26 

ff 

(8) 

... 

... 5 

tt 

(9) 

... 

... 26 

»» 

(10) ITTO 

... 

... 5 

»» 



... 1 

Total 120 



‘ Thus in the imago of nine tdias, hands 

»» >» M »l ® >» 

»• >* »> »* ^ 


18 aiigidas, 

n „ 

9 


Phis is expressed by the follow 

Bleven-t« la-type Twelve-td la-type. Thirtcen-fd la-type. 


(1) SR 


14 

15 

16 

(2) S\m 

• a. 

6 

7 

8 

(8) ^ 


14 

15 

16 

&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


But the total heights in these cases do not amount to 11 Was, 12 Ufas, &c. 


The lines, therefore, do not give the measurements of the whole image of It, 12, 
or 13 tdlas, but only that of the or foot. That is, tho foot is to be lengthened by one 

angula if the image be lengthened by 1 tdla. 
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'400. In the images of less height the feet are tQ be less by one 
afigula, 

*401-2. In all measurements the middle finger is not to be less 
than five ahgulas or greater than six. 

403-4. Tlie artist should always design the appearance of the 
young, very, rarely that of the infant, but never that of the old. 

405-6. The king should always sot up such gods in the kingdom, 
and sliould every year perforin festivals in their honour. 

407. He should never keep in the temple images broken or made 
according to false rneasureinents. 

*408. He should also repair carefully the gods and temples. 

*40D-10. He should always worship the gods ancl see the entertain- 
ments in their honour but never apply his mind to self-enjoyment. 

*411-12. The king sliould also celebrate the festivals that are ob- 
served by the people, and should enjoy happiness when they are happy 
and be aggrieved when they arc in grief. 

* The lino 400 is to bo takoii with 1. 395. They give the measurements of the feet of 
images of ten talas and loss then ton talas. 

L. 896 also gives the measurements of the foot ^ in the case of images of greater 
height, though the construction seems to point to not only the measurouients of the foot 
but also other limbs of images of greater height. 

The idea is that if the image be shortened by one tdia, the foot will bo shortened by 
one aiigula ; and if the imago bo lengthened by one tula, the foot will bo lengthened by 
one aiigula. 

* For the images of seven, eight, nine, op any number of talas the length of the middle 
finger is fixed between five and six uhgulus, 

^ The king should always bo on the watch for the repair of old temples, palaces and 
images. 

** Amusements and ontertainmonts on the occasions of the festivals are consecrated to 
the gods — should not bo regarded us moans of self-cnjoyraoiit. 

Here is the very spirit of Hindu Sociology which makes every thing human an offering 
to the gods and the whole life a perpetual consecration to their service. 

* The festivals are not all to be of a religious nature. The king should sympathise 
and take part in the folksongs and popular festivals also. 



SECTION V. 

THE KING’S FUNCTIONS. 


G. The king should punish the wicked by administering justice. 

2. The subjects wlio are made to observe Ins orders are always 
under his authority. 

3. The wicked man is tlie destroyer of good, an enemy of the State 
and the propagator of vices. 

4. The furtherance of the good of the people and their protection 
are necessary. 

5. The destruction of enemies means the prevention of them from 
committing injuries. 

6. The punishment of the wicked means the prevention of wicked 
actions by them. 

7-8. Vyrn^ahara or judicial proceeding is that wliich, by discrimi- 
nating the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the people 
and the king and furthers their interests. 

D-ll. The king should attentively look after lawsuits (i^yavahdras) 
by freeing himself from anger and greed according to the dictates of 
Dharina Sastras, — in the company of the Chief Justice, Amdtya, Brah- 
niana and Priest. 

12-13. Ho should novcM- singly try the cases of two parties or liear 
their statements. Neitlier the wise king nor the councillors are ever to 
try in secret. 

14-1.0. The causes of partiality and imputation are five in number; — 
passion, cupidity, fear, malice and secret information from the parties. 

16-17. The king wlio does not perforin his civic duties well has un- 
doubtedly to rot in the hell. 

18*19 T’he enemies soon overpower the king who through delusion 
and passion decides cases against the dictates of S/istras. 

*20-21. The actions of kings without help fof councillors) lead to 
hell and destruction, take away the fear of tlie enemy’s army and ruin life 
and wealth. 

22. So the king should decide cases according to the Sastras. 


^ The Section deals principally with laws and administration of justice. 
2 Army. Grains, wealth. 
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23-26. Where the king cannot personally attend to administra- 
tion of justice ho should appoint Brahmanas who are versed in Vedas, self- 
controlled, high-horn, impartial, unagitated and calm, and who fear next 
life, are religious-minded, active and devoid of anger. 

27-28. If tlie Brahmana be not learned enough, the king should ap- 
point a Ksatriya (for the purpose), or a VaWya who is versed in Dharma 
Sastras, but reject the Sudra. 

*2U-30. The king should always appoint men of the caste to which 
he liimscif belongs, for most members of the royal caste are likely to be 
well-qualified. 

31-32. The justices are to be conversant with actions, character and 
attributes of people, impartial to both enemies and friends, to know the 
duties of men and are to bo truthful. 

■33-34. Those who are not idle, who are masters over aiiger, 
passions and greed, and who speak gentle arc to be appointed to offices by 
the king from all castes. 

*35-36. The cultivators, the artisans, the artists, the usurers, 
corporations, the dancers, the ascetics and thieves should decide their 
disput^^s according to the usage of their guild, &c. 

^37. It is impossible to detect them through others’ help. So they 
are to bo found out with the help of persons ))orn of (z.c., connected with) 
them. 

38-39. The king, who desires his own welfare, should refrain from 
giving any decisive opinion in a dispute among Brahmanas regarding thfi 
interpretation of a procedure of sacrificial ritual. 

40. The king should liavo the cases of the ascetics investigated by 
the traividyas or those who arc versed in tlie Vedas. 

41. He should not himself decide the cases of those who practise 
the occult arts, through fear of exciting their anger. 

42-43. The king should imt offoi* advice to tlioso who are versed 
in all braiiches of learning, those who are of superior caste and 
character and to the preceptors, masters and ascetics. 

* In 11. 23-32 tlio qiialillc*atioiis of mon who arc to study tho cases and help the king in 
the administration of .iustic€5 have been described. They are generally to be learned 
BrUhniarias, but if Brahmanas are not available, may be chosen from any caste except 
sadras, especially from the royal caste. 

^ Ordinary oHicers may bo chosen from any caste. 

■ qsRTsii— Cultivators, — Corporations, guilds, company of traders or those dealing 

in some articles. 

^ Laymen cannot detect tho character of those persons. So investigation regarding 
such persons should bo carried on through members of those professions. 
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‘44-45. The foresters are to be tried witb the help of foresters, 
merchants merclinnts, soldiers l>y soldiers, and in the village (affairs 
are to be aflininistered) by persons who live with both parties (i.e., 
neighbours). 

*46-47. Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the 
case who live in the places where the two parties stand and where the 
disputed matters and grounds of quarrel exist. 

48-49. The king should, however, appoint officers who are virtuous, 
well-tried and capable of bearing the burden of the administration of 
justice like bulls. 

50-51. 'Fhe assembly in which there are seven, five or even three 
Brahmanas versed in human affairs, the Vedas and Dharma ^astras is 
(august and solemn) like one on the occasions of sacrifices. 

\52. The merchants who are judicious should be made hearers 

there. 

^53. The man who knows the Dharma can speak whether appoint- 
ed or unappointed. 

54. He speaks the voice of God who knows the ^astra. 

*55-56. Either one should not come to the council (Court) or should 
speak truthfully. That man is a sinner who keeps silence or utters 
falsehood. 

57-58. Those families, corporations or associations which are 
known intimately to the king should investigate other cases excepting 
’robbery and theft. 

•59-60. The tirenis (corporations) will try eases not tried by the 
Ktilas (families), the Oauas (communities) will try the cases left by the 
Srertvs, and the officers will try the cases not decided by the Gams, 

61-62. The councillors are superior to the kvJas, and the adhjjaksn 
or chief officer in charge of justice is superior to the councillors. And 
the king is higher than all — the dictator of what should be done and 
what not. 

^ Hero is something like a trial by peers. 

* This is the principle of local judges for local coses. 

* Something like a jury of merchants is implied. 

* Bvon outsiders who know tho law can give their oi>inioii8 on the cases in dispute. 

* Outsiders are allowed the full liberty of attending courts of justice and giving their 
own opinions on the affairs in dispute. Besides, there is the regularly constituted jury 
of merchants. This account of the administration of justice anticipates the modern 
practice in some very important points. 

* The the M and the ipi are the three successively higher organisations of self- 
adjudication. When and where these three fail the king with his officers is to interfere. 

24 
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^C3-C4. Superior intelligence grows giadiially through the in- 
vestigation of cases of low, average aiirt high importance. 

*05-66. The man wlio has studied only one Sastra cannot investigate 
a case propej iy. So in all cases the king should appoint men who know 
good many l^astras. 

07. What only one man says can even he the law if lie is spiritually 
minded. 

68-69. The cases have to he tried h}^ tlie king separately with 
men of various grades of intelligence once, twice, thrice or four times. 

70-71. The man who can satisfy the plaintiff and defendant, the 
councillors, the clerk and the audience hy his good methods of work 
should he an assistant. 

72-73. The ten requisites in the administration of justice are the 
king, oHicers, councillors, Sviriti Sdsiras^ accountant, clerk, gold, fire, 
water and one’s own men. 

74-75. Tliat court is like a lu'aven in which tlie king notices tliesc 
ton 2 ’equisites and studies the cases. 

76. The functions of these ten are being mentioned separately. 

77. The Adhyaksa is the speakei*, the king is th(» president, the 
councillors are tlie investigators. 

78. Smriti tells of tlic rules about recital of wantras, pemin(*e 
and gifts, &c. 

79. Cold and fire arc intended for the swearing of oaths, and 
water for the thirsty and the nervous. 

80. Tlie accountant is to count the money. The clerk is to write 
properly. 

81-82. The accountant and the clerk are to he versed in lexicon 
and the significance of words, well up in accounts, lionest, and trained in 
the use of various alphabets. 

*83-84. A court of justice is that place whore tlie study of the 

1 The lowest ofliccrs and organ isatioiis have to try the most insignilleant cases and 
their int€3Hig<mc<s tlierefore, is of an inferior grade. 'J hose that are higher in ilic 
judifial scale have bo display a highe,r gr.ado of .skill in ordc3r to he aide to cope with the 
higher resi)onsibiljties entrusted to them. So there is a regular grade or hierarchy (»f 
intelligeiit l>cings. 

^ Human and soe.ial afTairs being very complex cannot be investigated by a single 
science. The Judges should, therefore, be masters of many arts and sciences in order to 
discharge their duties satisfactorily. 

^ a*® sciences of the secular interests of man. The place which investi- 
gates these interests according to the is the 
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social, cconouiic and political interests of man takes place according to 
the dictates of Dharrna Sastrjis. 

85-86. The king should enter the court modestly together with the 
Brahmanas and the ministers vvlio know state-craft, with the object of 
investigating the cases. 

87. He should proceed with the work after taking the seat of 
justice. 

88. He slundd put questions to tlic parties by being equal to both. 

*80-91. Tlio king should perform his duty by carefully studying 

the custojus that arc followed in countries and tliat are mentioned in the 
tJastras, as well as those that are practised by castes, villages, corporations, 
and families. 

*92-93. Tliose customs that have been introduced in the country, 
(raste or race should be maintained in the same condition, for otherwise 
the people get agitated. 

94. I n the southern countries maternal uncles’ daughters are married 
by Brahmanas. 

95-06. In Madhyadeiia the artisans and artists are beef-eaters, men 
are all llesh-eators, women are addicted to intercourse with otliers than 
their own husbands. 

97. In the North the women drink wine and arc touchable when 
they are menstruated. 

98. People of Khasa country marry the widows of tlioir brothers. 

• M)9. Those pe()j)lo do not deserve penance and punishment bmiuse 

of tlieso actions. 

‘ 111 docidinj^ upon a caso and pi'plonniiifi: liis tlio adiiiiiilstraf ion of jnstico, 

(he king shonUMie very eircinnsnetd.. lie? should ea refill ly find out the eiistoins that are 
local, temporal, social, domestic, national, etc. Kor differs not only with time, and place 
hut also with wfn, wft Ji*»d 

^ Siiknicli a ryya always advocates the mainfenance and preservation of the customs 
of tho folk — a very sound maxim for winning the heart of tlii^ people. Ili» is (lius not a 
supporter of the theory of absolute virtues and vict*s. According to him diametrically 
opposite practices may be lioth good if tlu^y are ciisfomarily followed by certain sections 
of the community. What is praiseworthy in one Jocalitj’’ may be condemnablo in anofher. 
Ihit the king must bo a respecter of the laws of nations, and shonid not abolish the 
vestiges of past life or national chai acteristics in the mania for introducing uniformity. 

^ In 11. 94 — 8 a few customs are narrated. These are absolutely local and racial, says 
JSukrachiiryya. They are practised 'as virtues or, at any rati', not inconsistent with a 
strictly moral and civilised life according to the ideas obtaining there, (hough they 
may be despised in other parts of the same coiintry aiid by other races. Thus what people 
in one part of the country would regard as absolute unchastity, thorough depravity 
and most heinous social crime or objectionable domestic practice, peoples in other parts 
follow as though quite social and moral. 
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and 


'100 101 Those whose customs liave been received by traditioim 
pr«l.i»ed by Iheir a.iMstoi* »™ not to bo oo,„lem„od /,„■ 


following those customs, not others. 

102-105. Ill Kali Yuga the king should repress those by severe 
punisliiuenta who are covetous of others’ wives and wealth, who are 
proud of their little learning, and little fortune, habituated to the rites 
and practices of Tantras, and apathetic to the Vedas. 


*106. The king should administer NyA,ya in the noon and Smviti 


in the morning. 

*107-108. But for cases of murder, thieving, robbery and felonies 
there is no fixed time, 'rheso shoidd be adjudicated at once. 

111. Seeing the king seated tm the throne togethei with his 
minister^, the plaintifT should go to him after carefully considering or 
writing out what hh has to inform him or what has been injured by 

somebody. 

112. He should bend low and submit his petition by folding his 
hands in submission. 

113-114. The king with the ministers after receiving him duly 
should first console and appease him and then commence the trial (dis- 
charge his duty). 

115-117. He should then inquire of the plaiiitill standing before 
him submissively ‘ What is your business ? What is your grief ? Don’t be 
afraid. By which rullian, when and under what circumsiauoes have 

you been oppressed ? ’ 

118. Having thus interrogated him the king should hear what 


he says. 

119. The clerk should write down his statements in the character 

and language which ai'e prevalent. 

120-121. The clerk who writes anything difforont from what is 
said by the plaintifT and the defendant should be chastised by the king 
boldly as a thief. 

‘Having described certain local usages b'ukrfichfiryya is referring to some long- 
standing customs. If certain usages have boon handed down from generations and arc 
practised among certain peoples by tradition they are not to be hold as offenders. But 
other persons who have not those traditions are to be punished if found practising 

them* 

* Morning is the time for adjudicating cases which involve application of the 
.»«<o.reliiriou8 regulations laid down in the Sinpitis and daytime is fixed for cases which 
tavolve the breach of laws made by the king, etc. 

» Serious oases to be tried immediately. 
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122. The councillors should not speak or accept what has been 
thus (wrongly) written. 

123. ilie king should punish like thieves those persons who extort 
written statements from anybody. 

124. In the absence of tlie king the chief justice should put 
these questions. 

J 25-126. The Pvudoivdka is so called because lie asks questions 
(and is therefore and anal3'ses cases, judges disputes or slates what 

should be done and what not (and is therefore Vivaka), 

127. '^riiose who are good for councils arc councillors. 

’128-121). Jf oppressed by enemies with means transgressing the 
law and the established usage, a person complains to the king, it will form 
the subject-matter of law-suit. 

•130. The king should never himself fabricate a false case, nor even 
his officers. 

*131-132, The king should not through passions, greed, anger or 
Ids own information try cases that have not been presented for judgment, 

133-134. But lie should even without any complaint take up for 
ailjudication cases of clihalas (misdemeanour), apavddhaH, felonies and 
cases in wliicli the king himself is a party, on liearing of these througli 
kiiicJiakaff, Flatterers^ and Stobliakas. 

, 135-136. A Siohliaka is ho who not appointed by the king, gives 

first information of a crime, for the sake of money, — a conduct censured 
by tile t^il^stras. 

138-139. The Hudiaha is he who has been ax^i^ointed by the king 
to know of others* olTences and after knowing them informs the king. 

‘H40-141. Destroyers of roads, slanderers, those who jump across 
one’s walls, destroyers of water-reservoirs and of liouses, 

142-143. Those who fill up the ditches, publishers of king’s imper- 
fections, trespassers into inner apartments, trespassers into bedrooms, 

' If somebody is injured by others through measures aulagoiiistie to Siuriti and 
A.chara, and if he applies to the king for redress there is a eomplaint or aqcupK formed. 

* The Government is to take no cognisance of alTairs unless presented by the in- 
terested parties. 

® The king is not to take the initiative in tJiose matters. He should try only those 
cases (^) that are brought before him for adjudication. 

* Rqr*! —Water reservoir. The enumeration of tli,* 55^, which the king is himself 

to bring up for adjudication, like that of the arts and seience.s, ahso gives a socio-economic 
picture of the ancient times. 
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trespassers into store-rooms, trespassers into the kitchen, those who 
stand by dinners without appointment, 

'145-1.40 Those who spit or commit nuisance or pass wind before 
the king int(oitionally, those who sit in heroic postures before tlie king, 
those wlu) sit in the front of the king, 

147-148. 'riiose wJio dress themselves better than the king, those 
who approacli the king impatiently and in an unmannerly way, those 
who enter by l)aekdoois, those who come at the wrong liour, 

I4t)-150. Those who sleep in royal bods, those who use ro^’^al seats, 
tliose who use king’s shoes, those who sleep ])ei'oro the king, those who sil 
before the king, those who climb before the king, those wlio sit before 
the king lying on the bed, 

151-151*. Those who servo the king’s enemies, those who sit withoiii 
seats olTere<l by the king, tliose who use otliers’ diess, ornaments mul 
gold, &c. ^ 

153-154. 'Fhose who take betel of tliemsclves and begin to chow it, 
those who talk or s^ieak without permission, those who insult or defaiiK' 
the king, 

155-ir)(), Those who apx:)oar before the king with only oneclotli, those 
who come when rubbing oil, or with dishevelled hair, who come shanu * 
lossly, or with painted bodies or witli garlands on or while shaking I la* 
clothes, 

157-158. TMiose who come before the king with head (•()ver(Ml 
(by a turban), those who arc skilled in picking holes in others’ pocket:^, 
those who are addicted to gambling, drinking, t'te., and tluiso wdio try to 
see tlu'ir noses, ears and eyes, 

I5h-lfi0. Tliose who xiick teeth, those Avho cleanse the ear, those 
who blow the nose boforo the king, -these arc the fifty sorts of chlftihifi 
or discourtesy sliown to a king. 

1()1-162. Disobeying the king’s orders, murder of women, inl<‘r- 
mixture of castes, adultery, thieving, pregnancy wiihout husl)and, 

l()3 lf)4. llajsliness of words, speaking slang, severity of punish- 
ment, and the destruction of fmtus — these ten aic af)avddlins or felonies. 

165-1 bO. The wrong-clocr, the destroyer of grains, the man who 
sets fire to houses, the seditionist, the man who counterfeits coins, 

167-168. The man who discloses tlie king’s secrets, the man who 
rescues the prisoner, the man wlio sells or makes a gift or partitions the 
property of another of which he is not the owner, or who punislies anf)tlier, 

' Ttiese are offences against the moral sense and social etiquette of the community. 
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169-170. the man who stops the heating of drums rpuhlio procla- 
mations), falsely claims unclaimed goods, or who misap})r()priatcs the 
king’s taxes, and mutilates bodies — 

'171. These arc the twontj"-two cases, which the sagos say, are 
Rdjajneya^ i.o., offences against the State. 

172-173. The complainant should bo punished if ho be insolent, 
vehement in speech and ferocious in dress, vain, and rough, sit on the 
seat of the judges and is boastful. 

174. An Avedana or plaint is that wliich is said to the king ))y 
the plaintiff. 

175. The language in which it is sai<l to the RnldvinVui should be 
very intelligible. 

*176-177. The councillors having got that case should i iitcj*rogate 
the plaintiff duly, should have more evidences (than presented by him) 
or curtail their number. 

178. The king should have the depositions signed by the complain- 
ant and then seal it with his seal. 

1 79-1 81. 1’ho king should by cxomplary punishment deprive 
those judges and officers of their jurisdiction who without caiefully con- 
sirloring the cas('s pass sentences through fear, greed or passions. 

182. The king should first discriminate the cases as to their 
{‘ognisability before (accepting them for trial). 

183. 1'he king should dismiss the plaintiff after his plaint has 
l)ecn duly framed and accepted. 

'The twcni.y-two Jiicliulo tJio 10 tojjothor Avith tho ofTcnoos mentioned 

.in Rf. 105-70. 

Those twelve nre olTciioosagainst; tli<^ State or oomnionwoalfch while the are main- 

ly olToneos against soo.i(‘ty, morality and religion, whereas the are (»ffenot\s against 
tlu^ person of the king. 

The offences must he hron^yht for trial at the Icing’s own iniliative becaiiso 

the OoA^ornment itself is the party offended against. The are offences against the 
kin^j: himself, and therefore unless he himself takes cognisance of those, these would remain 
nnpunishod, and peopl<‘ would forget manners, etiquette and the rules of civilised life. The 

arc offences against the community^ and as the king is the guardian of morals and 
religion and head of the society it is his function to find out the breaches of social disci- 
pline OP the perpetration of serious social crimes. 

ag^_Tho complaint, the case brought forward by the accuser, the case. 

The Judge should demand for more witnesses if necessary and curtail their number 
at times. 

order that they may remember their offences In carelessly trying the cases. 
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‘184-188. The plaintiff should by royal order appoint trnthhi], 

honest, active and well-armed men to keep under detention the defendant 
(who refuses to make certain statements and ignores his complaint) until 
he is summoned for trifil and examination. 

■189-190. The detentions as regards to certain places, times, foreign 
countries, and activities— these are the four kinds of dsedha or detentions. 
The man, wlio is thus forbidden, must not go beyond tliem. 

*191-192. The man who goes beyond tlie limits of dsedha, in 
binding down the defendant by restraining his calls of nature or harsh 
words and treatment should be punished. 

^193-194. The man who violates the dsedha and the periods of 
dsedha, i.e., breaks the restrictions imposed upon his liberty should be 
punished, [f doing otherwise, the man who imposes the dsedha should 
be punished. 

195-196. Tlie king should summon by warrant or by officers the 
man against whom people complain as having committed or threatened 
some wrong. 

® 197-198. The judicious man should suspect men from their 
associations, past deeds or marks of od’ence. 

^ Who tntks irrelevant and dors not stick fo <h (3 questions asked of him, f.e., 

evades them and refuses to make statements. 

Who ignores or defies his plaints. 

Should bring under control, bring to bay. 

*'* — Limitations of movements. 

(1) — Certain places are forbidden, the prisoner is confined to cer- 
tain places. 

(2) -Periods of time during which the prisoner will not be free to. 
do anything he likes but will be compelled to commit or omit certain things. 

(3) Distant places forbidden. The man will not bo allowed to go beyond 

a certain area. 

(4) - Certain activities forbidden. The man will be bound doWn to 
preserve peace, will not be allowed to speak certain things, &c. 

• The or ‘ bound down* man must not be prevented from responding to calls of 

nature. He must not be accorded an uiinecossarily cruel treatment in words and actions. 

“* The prisoner or the defendant should be punished only in the act of violating the 
restrictions imposed upon him. 

• — Actual commission. — Warrant issued over the king's signature. 

• Grounds of suspicion ■ 

(1) Bad companions, (*i) — Known habits, (B) — ?^tolen goods. If they 

are found on somebody's possession he is caught red-handed. 
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'199-201. The king should not summon diseased people, children 
old men, men. in danger, men with many activities, those who lear the 
failure of works undertaken, those who are busy with the king’s affairs 
and festivities, drunk, mad, foolish, and sick serv^ants. 

202-203. Tlie young maids who have no relatives, higli class 
ladies, womeh who have just delivered cliildreii and are in the lying-in 
room, high caste girls, women whoso masters are not unknown, 

204-205. Persons about to be married, the sickly, persons about 
to undertake sacrifices, persons Avho are accused in other ciises, persons 
doing work for the State, 

206-207. Cowherds tending the cattle, agricultux’ists in the harvest 
seasons, artists and artisans at their work, and soldiers in times of war, 

208-209. Minors who are not j^et masters of tlieir affairs, messen- 
gers, persons engaged in charitable works, men in danger — these men 
are not to be bound down and not to be summoned as witnesses. 

210-211. If the bound-down man violates the limitations imposed 
upon him when swimming a river, crossing a forest or going through a 
difficult region or in times of revolutions, he is not guilty (and sliould 
not be punished). 

212-213. After knowing the circumstances of the case, the time, 
place, as well as the importance o£ the events, the king may summon the 
tliseased (and otliors who have been mentioned above as not to be 
summoned) by conveyances in important cases. 

214-215. The king should also summon in serious cases those who 
have retired to forests after knowing of the complaints against them. 

*216-218. Representatives have to be appointed by the plaintiff and 
defendant who do not know the legal ixrocedure or who are busy with 
other affairs, or who are not good speakers, wlio are foolish, mad and old 
and females, children and the diseased. 

219. Friends also may be appointed to answer queries. 

220-221. The king should accept cases even if they are brought 
forward by father, mother, friend, brother, and other relatives. 

*222-223. If somebody has a thing done by somebody appointed by 
him, the work done by the latter is known to be done by the former. 

1 Diseased. — Those who fear lest there be a failure of works 

already undertaken. 

* Pleaders and lawyers are to represent such persons and state their cases as 
their own. 

» The theory underlying the appointment of the pleaders is this. For the time being 
they become the defendant’s and complainant’s other solves so to speak, become in fact 
the defendants and complainants. The proxy becomes the original by a sort of legal 
fiction for the purposes of answering queries and asking questions. 

25 
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224. The lawyers fee is one-sixteenth of the interests involved 
(t.e., the value defended or realised). 

225. Or the fee is one-twentieth or one-fortietli, or one-eightieth 
or one hundred and sixtieth portion, &c. 

226. P"ees to be small in proportion as the amount of value or 
interest under trial increases. 

227. If tliere be manj^ men who arc appointed as pleaders in com- 
bination they are to bo paid according to some otlier way. 

228. Only the man who knows the law and knows the Dharma 
should be appointed (as pleader). 

^229. The king sliould punish tlio pleader who receives fees other- 
wise. 

*230. The i^leader is to be appointed not at the will of the king. 

231. If the pleader acts otherwise through greed ho deserves 
punishment. 

232-233. If somebody is neither u ])r()thor, nor the father, nor son, 
nor a pleader, but speaks on others’ interests (i.c., for or against the 
two parties) he should be punished. 

234-235. Those women who are subordinate to the king, ])rostitntes, 
those Avho have no families, and those women who are degraded may be 
summoned' to the court. 

236-237. If after the i^laint has been lodged the two parties die, 
their sons who know of the case should be the cognisable parties;, 
otherwise the king should withdraw the case from trial. 

238-241. In the cases of murder, thieving, adultery, taking forbidden 
food, abduction, harshness, forgery, sedition and robbery there are to be 
no lawyers as representatives (of the defendants). The perpetrators 
are to answer personally. 

242-243. The king should punish according to offence the man who 
does not respond to summons owing to the vanity of his men and 
money. 

'‘244-245. Having noticed that the defendant who has been brought 
by the messenger has other engagements the king should take suitable 
security for his appearance. 

i^RWT*- l)oes it mean other than the rate fixed or “other than and snfRir”? 
He may be punished if he takes exorbitantly or if ho practises without knowing the law, Ac. 

* Tlio king cannot appoint any pleader he likes to a case. It is the intorested parties 
who should engage the services of the lawyers in whom they have confidonce. 

* gni^—Securiiy, one who stands bail, fn^PlfjRj-'pleader who represents the case. 
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’ 246-248. ‘ 1 shall pay what is not paid by this man, I shall present 
liiin before you (at certain dates), I sliall make liiiu present a ];)awn. You 
have no fear from liim. I shall do what is not done by him. Such and 
such is his occupation (and means of living). He does not swear falsely.’ 

249-251. The Pratihhn or socnrit^’^ is to be taken from both 
parties. He is to bo non-slotliful, a good speaker, trusted by the people, 
renowned, wealthy, and capable of investigating cases. 

252-254. To prevent forgery and fabricating false evidence, tlie king 
who wants truth should keep both tlie parties under detention for studying 
the case, d'lioy may bo maintained by themselves or by tlie State but will 
liave to maintain their families with their own Incomes. 

■255-250. Mon versed in legal alTairs know a sadhija to bo the case 
that is free from unintelligible propositions and attended with good evi- 
dence, and the pak^a to bo the ‘ object ’ or person who is definite and 
human. 

•257-258. 'riie defects of language statoinonts) are ambiguity, 
iiioaiiiuglossness, absence of evidence and arguments, iindor or over-state- 
m(3nt, and omission. 

259-2(50. One sliould give up the following defects of pafc^a or 
‘ subject-mat tor of lawsuit,’ uncommon, niracddlia (vexatious and 

frivolous), useless, contradictory, incoinproJionsible.. 

^2()L-2t)2. An apvaf^iddhd paksa (uncommon) is that whicii was never 
seen or hoard of by anyl)ody, “ 1 have boon cursed by tlie dumb, 

tortured by the son of a barrtin lady.” 

203-205. * This man reads or sings sweetly, and enjoys in Iris own 

house, this man has his gate on the street near 1113 ^ liouso’ tliis is known to 
be a Jiiravddha pak.^a (frivolous). 

200-208. The following is nisprayoyina luscdess) : ‘ This my son-in- 
law enjoys with 1113 ’^ daughter,’ ‘This barren woman does not boar child,’ 

‘ Why this dead man does not si:)eak.’ These are known as asudhyn and 
contradictory resj^ec lively. 

209-270. ‘ People do not sympathise with me In my grief and 

pleasures.’ This is nirartha, i,e., worthless. 

^ TIiOkSO are the statements of tho man who stands hail before the king. Ho has to 
promise certain things in these words. 

etc., — who promises and guaraiitoos that the party has ‘ credit' and is a reli- 
able man. pawn, mortgage. 

» The object must not bo non-human. Only human objects are cognisable. 

• Here are the possible defects of wliich tli«* fro must l)o free. 

• Such are impossible or absurd statements. 
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271-272. 'rhe plaintiff who after having mentioned his case gives 
that up or contradicts himself by taking some other side is a mean man 
and must be punished. 

273-274. After the pArvapdk.^a or plaint has been determined, 
corrected according to what is acceptJible and what is not, and well dis- 
cussed, the iittarapak^a or the defendant’s version is to be written. 

^275-276. The plaintiff is to be questioned first, then the defendant. 
The chief justice is to receive answers to the queries through the officers. 

277-279. The reply to the plaint is to be written in the presence of 
the plaintiff so as to cover the whole case and give the essential points in 
no vague words and in a manner intelligible without comments. , 

280-281. That reply is inadmissible which is doubtful, too little, or 
too much and partial, i.e., covers only an aspect of the case. 

282. One should not say anything unless asked, otherwise one 
is punishable. 

283-284. The defendant who does not reply to the plaint presented, 
is to be controlled by the application of sama and other means. 

285-286. By cross-questioning should be disclosed those facts 
which may have been suppressed by both parties in their statements 
through wickedness or ignorance. 

287-288. There are four kinds of reply — admission, denial, pratya- 
vasltandana (admission with justification) and (res judicata). 

289-290. A confession of judgment or admission or pratipatti is that 
in which the defendant acknowledges as real what has been said by the" 
complainant. 

291-292. The denial is that in which the defendant after hear- 
ing the plaint objects to it, whether in point of fact or language. 

293-294. ‘ I do not know of it,’ ‘ this is false,’ ‘ I was not there then,’ 

T was not born then.’ These are the four species of denials. 

*295-296. A praiyavaskandana is that in which the defendant while 
admitting the statements of the plaintiff, justifies them owing to the exist- 
ence of other facts. 

297-298. The pitrvanydya or prdfignydya is tjjiat in which the past 
history of the case is referred to, e.g,y in which the defendant says that in 
this very case the plaintiff was defeated by him sometime ago (res judicata). 

299-300. Prdfignyaya is of three kinds. I shall prove by presen- 
tation of the old judgment, or evidence of the officers and judges or by 
witnesses that I defeated him on the last occasion. 

Tho councillors and officers are to cross both parties. 

^ It is something like an intellectual tug of war between the two parties. 
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301-302, Tliose officers who do not receive the siateineiits of the 
two parties in the presence of each other are punishable like thieves. 

303*304. A kdraxia is tlie dooninent of tlie actions {Jtriyd) of both 
the parties after these have been recorded, corrected, and made faultless. 

'305-306. The four divisions of a case are first, the PdrvQpah^a or 
plaintiff’s statement, secondly, the Uttara or reply of the defendant, 
thirdly, the Kriyd or actions of the two parties in the conducting of the 
suit, and lastly, the Nirimya or decision and judgment. 

307. The Sddhya or case is said to bo Kdryya or the thing to be 
done. The S&dhand or moans adopted to do the thing is said to be Kriyd, 

308. The plaintiff should establish his case in the third quarter by 
.the Kriyd. 

*309. The Vyavahdra or a law-suit has four divisions, if there 
be no Pratipatti or admission. 

310-312. The cases should be tried in the order of their arrival, 
or of their importance, or of the gravity of injuries suffered and losses 
sustained, or of the castes. 

313-317. The assessors after considering the defence should give 
their opinion with regard to the party on whom lies the burden of proof. 
Ho on whom lies the burden of proof sliould prove tlie point at issue with 
all the evidence at his command, documentary and otlierwise. In a dis- 
pute between two, the evidence of both cannot be ti uo. Tlie evidence of 
one must be false, if the other is right. 

318. In the case of a reference to the past liistory of a suit by 
Prdfignyhya (res judicata) the defendant will have to present his Kriyd 
(the means for proving it). 

319-320. Some time owing to certain reasons the burden of proof 
may be shifted from the first to the second party. At this stage the plain- 
tiff should immediately wite down the evidence in support of liis case. 

321. That Sddhana or evidence is two-fold, Jiuinan and divine. 

322. The human evidence is three-fold — documentary, possessory 
and oral. 

323. When the human Sddhnnaa (ovidonces) have failed he sliould 
use the divine ones like ordeals of the pot, &c. 

' A quarter. The four quarters or divisions of a case arc enumerated hero. 

* flfinrjnK True reply as described above. If the reply is true the case is punished 
then and there, f.e., second stage. But if the defendant be not so honest, the case 

has to be dragged through ali’^Jie stages. 
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'324. Both bhilta {human) and bhdvya (divine) Sddhanas are two-fold 
according to Tattioa or reality and Ghhala or fiction. 

325. Tattwa is that which describes the truth. Chhala is tliat whicli 
describes the false things. 

326-327. The king should study the cases after ahvaj’^s removing 
the Chhalas b}^ reasoning, inference and the application of Sdvia and 
other methods. 

328-329. The king should not delay in taking evidence. If there 
be delay there will arise great defects whicli may lead to the miscarriage 
of justice. 

*330-331. The king should record the evidences (Sddhanas) hi the 
presence of both parties, should not receive them in their absence. 

332. The defects of the evidences have to bo pointed out liy the 
defendant. 

333. The deeper meanings of the evidence are to be made clear by 
the councillors by referring to the Sdstras al thoiiroper time. 

334. The man who complains against somebody witliout any 
reason is punishablo and should bo deprived of his suit. 

335. After having carefully considered the evidence tlie king should 
decide upon the case. 

336. The producer of false evidence should be punished according 
to the offence. 

337. The man who bears false evidence and the man who suppresses 
evidences are to receiv'o double the punishment (of the producer). 

338. Now 1 am describing the written evidence Likhiia Sddhaiia, 
(and other evidences; in due order. 

339. Writing was created by Brahma as a reminder of past events. 

340-342. The Likhiia or written document is of two kinds — royal 

* Bach of and Hndhunas lajiy bo re.al .and ftotitious. 

^ Tlio SiWuuHiH or evidences onnrnerated above are givoii in the following table :~ 

r I ■ 1 ! I . 

TO w 

The are described in II. 337*63, the in 364-416, the in 432-49, the 

460-iBl. 
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and popular, wliether recorded with one’s own hands or by others, and 
whether before witnesses or without witnesses. They are to be prepared 
according to customs of the locality. 

343- 344. Hie seven popular LikhiUhs are about partitions, gifts, 
sales, accei^tance, receipts, Samhidd^jia, and debts. 

344- 345. Royal commands are of three kinds, meant for administra- 
tion, information or decision. 

346-347. The Bhagapatva or the docnmont of partition is valid if it 
has the witnesses, and the approval of the heirs. Otherwise even if made 
by father it is as good as not done. 

348-349. The documents of gifts, sale and purchase about immove- 
able goods are valid only when approved by tlio receivers and having 
the Oraina pas or village olTicers as witnesses. 

350-351 Tlie royal documents are those that are signed and sealed 
hy the king and signed by the Prakrkis or departmental heads. 

352-357. There should be mention of time, year, month, fortnight, 
tithi (day of the moon’s ago), period of the day, province, district, 
place, caste, size, age, the objects, the evidences, the goods, the number, 
one’s own name, and the king’s name, residence, names of the other party, 
nanu's of ancestors, the griefs (or injuries sustained), tJie collector, or the 
giver and the signs of mercy, &g. 

358. The docnmont which does not jnention all these is llt 7 ia or 
poor (i.c., not valid), e. g,y 

. 359-361. Tho documents whicli are disorderly (in which the 

facts have been mentioned without any order), wliicli mention tho facts 
in the reverse order, which are unintelligible, wliicli are useless, and which 
are written after the expiration of the period of transaction, are not valid, 
as well as those which have been written by senseless people, females, 
or hy force. 

'362-363. In Vyavahdras men attain success if documents are made 
on good paper, attested with good witnesses, etc., and accompanied with 
possession. 

* The Rife'S OP (lo(Miniouts are omuiieratert below : — 

I 

(Oflicial) 

wwn 


frfm 

(Non-offlcial.) 
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364-365. The man other than self who is aware of the facte of the 
caee ia a witness. The witness is of various classes— one who has seen 
or wJio has lieard of it, each again is divided into two ciasees— got-up 
(false) and true. 

366-367. The man by whom facts are seen or heard in tlie 
presence of the pUiintiK and the defendant may be a witness if he be 
uniform in statements. 

368-369. The man whose intelligence, memory and ears do not 
prove defective even after a long time deserves to be a witness. 

370. The man whose trutli fulness lias been tested deserves to be a 
witness. 

371. Even one man if virtuous is adequate when approved by 
both parties. 

372. Men should be witnesses according to caste and race. 

373-374. Householders, not the dependants, wise men, those who 

are not abroad, and young men should be made witnesses. Females 
should be appointed in cases involving female interests. 

‘375-376. Witnesses, however, need not be discriminated in tho 
following cases — violence, thieving, felonies and abuse, assault and kid- 
napping. 

377-378. The child because of his ignorance, the women becauso 
of mendacity, the forger because of sinful habits; the relatives because 
of their affection, the enemies because of their rivalry. 

379-380. The man who belongs to an inferior caste or race becau'se 
of his vanity, tho cheat because of his cupidity and tho servant because 
of fees and bribes — these people are not to be witnesses. 

*381. Not also those with whom one has money transactions, with 
whom one has marriage relations and those with whom one has educational 
relations. 

382. If somebody is prejudiced with the Sreijiis (communities) or 
vargas (groups) of men, his evidence is not to be taken. For men like him 
are all enemies. 

384-386. The king should not lose time in talking with the 
witnesses, and should make them give evidence in the presence of both 
the plaintiff and the defendant — never in their absence. 

» TliG conditions as to who are to be witnesses are to be enforced only under certain 
oircumstancos, not always. There are seyeral cases c.g., in which witnesses need not 
conforijji to the above conditions. 

The following lines mention the persons who are not to itnosses. 

3 pupils, or sohooPfollows, or teachers. 
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387. The man who, when ordered, does not. 1)eat witness is 

punishable. 

388-389. And the man wlio was not i)rcscnt or who has not been 
suinmonod or ordered to say what ho knows is x:)nniahablc whelhor ho 
talks truth or falsehood. 

^300-391. If there be a division or dilTorence the king should 
accept the verdict of the majority ; if there bo equality or sameness, ho 
should accept the opinions of the virtuous, and always the opinions of 
those wdio are well qualilled. 

392-393. A i)erson x>rescnt in court must depose truly as to what 
lie has scon or heard, when asked, even though lie may not have boon 
cited as a witness. 

391-395. Tlio witness sliould say separately what ho has known 
sopai’atcly in didcrent times, this is the eternal practice. 

*390-307. One should accept the evidences of witnesses which arc 
given spontaneously not tliiongli force ; after tlic evidence lias been once 
given by the witness he should not be repeatedly crossed. 

398-100. Tlic witness sliould be interrogated after being well 
governed by oaths, the teachings of Puranas, narration of the great 
merits of virtuous life, and the great sins of falsehood. 

dOl-102. ‘ Wlierc, wJien, liow, wlicncc and wliat have you seen 

m* hoard — wliothcr written by oneself or caused to be written by some- 
body ? speak truly all tliat you know.’ 

403-101. The witness who gives true evideneo attains happy life 
hereafter and unrivalled fame in this world. Idiis is tlio remark of 
Brahma. 

405-400. It is truth that hh'sses the witness. It is truth that 
increases virtue. So it is truth that should bo spoken by witnesses with 
rororoneo to all castes. 

407-408. Oneself is one’s own witness, oneself is one’s own 
protector. vSo you should not degrade and insult your ownsolf (by false 
evidence). 

409-410. The sinner thinks ‘ Nobody is noticing mo.’ But tlio 
gods and the manes see you. 

’ Tho principle is pre-eminently modern. 

“ If tho ovidonco boon clearly set forth once tJic witness should not be tonsod by 
unnocossary questions. 

I 
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411412. All the virtues that you hare earned in the series of birih 
yon heve passed through belong to the man whom you thwart by false 
evidence. 

413-414. You also acquire all the vices committed by him during 
one hundred lives- In this way the king should advise the witness in 
public. 

415-416. One should give sulTicient time for the consideration of 
the evidences presented, accordi}ig to their nature, whether divine or 
royal. 

417-418. If the written documents bo missing the cases should bo 
investigated with the help of ovidenec by possession and witnesses. If the 
documents as well as witnesses be wanting only the possession should he 
used. And if possession evidences fail, the doeumontary evidences and 
witnesses should be used. 

420-421. The king should never investigate cases with only one 
kind of evidence e.f/., by mere x>osscssion or doeuinont or witnesses. 

422-423. The ingenious cheats can easily produce duplicates 
of the documents (by fru’ging). Hence on the strength of the documents 
alone no point can be absolutely gained. 

424-125. So also solely on the strength of witnesses no case enn 1)e 
won, because of their alTeetion, greed, fear, anger and falsehood. 

’420-427. Again there are meji wlio on flu' stnM}g|]i of mem forc(‘ 
enjoy goods whether unclaimed or belonging to others (than themselves). 

So a case cannot be won by mere possession alone 

428-429. One should susp('ct only such eases as heave grounds for 
suspicion, not otherwise. The king should ])unish like thieves the oflicers 
who arc foolishl 3 ^ suspicious. 

430-131. rough over-suspiciousness great calamaties come up. 
PcoidIo arc disin legrated, and virtue and business sufTei-. 

®432-433». Possession can bo a suilicient ovidenec when it is 
attended with income for a long time without opposition and always 
iji the i)resenee of the defeiidant. 

434-435. When, however, the man simply declares that ho is in 
possession but never receives the income there is a case of pretended 
possession and the man is a thief. 

* In the last six Jiiios arguments have been adv.anccd to show that all the three kinds 
of oviclencos, viir., doeumonts, wiinossos and possession — maybe vitiated each in its own 
■way. So one only cannot constitute a title to something. 

2 — With income, ^"ithont opposition. 
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436 . Even title is no evidence which is not accompanied by pos- 
ftcftsion however slight. 

437-438. ihe owner of a small properly who secs his movcahlcs 
enjoyed l^y another openly lor ten years, cannot get that back. 

439-440. The man whoso land lias been enjoyed for twenty years 
by others, even if he be powerful, cannot get tliat back. 

441-442. The king should punish as a iliicF tlie sinful man who holds 
the property of another for many hundred years even without title. 

443-444. But the property which is ceaselessly enjoyed for sixty 
years oven without title cannot be claimed back by anybody. 

445-440. Tlio following cannot be destroyed by length of adverse 
])ossossion ; mortgage, l)oundary land, minor’s property, trust property, 
sealed deposit of female slaves, (lovcriinient property, and pro]pcrty of a 
learned ^rotriya. 

447-448. The owner who is indifferent (to his property), and ro- 
jnains silent (i.e., does not pnihibit the trespasser) cannot get back by a 
lawsuit that property, on the expiry of llic above period. 

449. russession lias thus been briclly narrated. Now the divine 
Sdilhanas (ordeals) arc being mentioned. 

450-451. When through the hccdlcssness of the owner, there 
does not exist the threefold evidence and the opposite party conceals 
the truth, thou is to bo applied the Ihrecfold i)rocodurc mentioned 
liorca ftor, 

. 152-453. First repeated i^crsuasion (to the opi;)osito iiarty to be fair;, 

socomlly, Yukti thirdly, ordeal (or divine test), — those should be applied 
in succession to prove one’s case. 

454-455. Yiikli (or probability and expediency) is that \vliicli is 
liascd on right argument, unox)posed to scriptures and usages of the good, 
and which is cmi:)loycd to achieve one’s end ^ hut not anything else. 

450-457. Uewards, distinctions, dissensions, and temptations arc 
tlio various acts wiiich cause the mind to change. (These means may 
bo employed to weaken the ease of the adversary audio induce him to tell 
the truth). 

458-459. Persuasion must be constant and roiicated, heedless of 
the remarks of the oxiposito party. Yov though refused thrice, four times, 
or five times, at last the adversary may yield and turn to right. 

460. Even when Yukti fails the divya Sddhana (ordeal) lias to be 
used in the investigation of cases. 

461-2. The methods arc known to bo dveya because these were 
used by the groat dciihs or gods in the discrimination of difficult eases. 
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403. The seven liishts also recognised them as puri&catory means. 

404-5. TJio juau who through vanity of learning does not have 
rocoiii-rio to the iliiiijas acloptod by men like VasiftJia is an irreligious man. 

4GU-7. 'I’lic gods undoubtedly take away half the merits of llic 
Iirahmana who tlno’vauity does not swear by the divya method even when 
it is presented before liiiu. 

4GS-J). ( )n tlic other hand the man who desirons ol his purgation 

has often recourse to divya is purified and does attain fame and heaven, 
otherwise not. 

470- 1. In the matter of decision of cases by tlic divyay lire, poison, 
vessel, water, virtue and vice, rice and oaths — these are prescribed by the 
sages. 

471- 3. Tlic preceding ones are more weighty than the succeeding, 
and sliould be employed according to the iinx^ortance of the case. Hut 
really all divyas are Avcighty. 

*474-7. The (accused) lias to walk nine stops with a hot ball of iron 
in the hand or has to walk seven steps on liot charcoal, or has to take out 
a quantity of iron placed in hot oil by tlio liaiid, or lias to lick by tlic 
tongue a very hot iron plate. 

*478. The accused has to Swallow poison or catch the iioisonous 
snake by the hand. 

^479. lie has to Ijo measured against something o£ ecjual weight 
and then to correct!?) either diininution or iucrcincnt(?;. 

^180-1. Ho has to di*ink tlic water taken from that used in bathing 
Ids auspicious gods, and afterwards to bo immersed in water for a 
certain j^criod. 

®48li. lie has to toucli or take away the images of Dharma and 
Adharma without seeing them. 

^ These are the methods of using Fire in tho divtjti iiietliod of trial. Having tloseribed 
the fii’C-ordoal in these lines ISukrachary^'a is describing the other dioyiis in succession. 

^ These arc tJie two motliods of the J’oisoii-ordcal. 

^ TJio man lias to bo placed in the balance twice. If there bo any discrepancy in tlie 
two inoasurcniciits his guilt is proved. The or water-vessel inontioncd in 1, 470 must 
be huge tmongh, to contain substances, c. {/., Avater, grains i&c. equal to a man’s weight. 

" This is tlic wat<*r ordeal. If the man docs not get aiiJlocation, soon, he is innocent, 
it appears. should cat, lioro drink. Hcforc being immersed in the water ho iias 

to (|ualToff a quantity of the sacred water inordor to 1 x 5 impressed by the gravity of the 
occasion. 

* This is the ordeal. Two images arc placed before the accused, one personating 

virtue and the other vice. The man is blind folded and roquirod to /ouch or take away 
the images in that plight If ho touches the virtue ho is i|in^>^nt, otherwise guilty. 
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'483, lie \iaa to cliow witlioiit anxiety or fear one lOir^lta amount 

of rice. 

4bl-(J. lie lias to toucli the feet of superiors, or heads of ehildren, 
or coins or swear by the gods ‘ Let iiio be cursed with the burden of sins, 
let all my merits bo extinguished.' 

■*487. Fire is in-oscribcd is eases involving thefts of one tliousaiid, 
poison ill one lourtli less, balaiuio in one-third less, water in half that 
amount, virtue and rice in halt the preceding (i.c. one-fourth of the unit), 
itice in one-eighth, oaths in one-sixteenth. This is the order of dicya^, 

®491-4U:i. The above ligurcsare meant for the worst (class of people), 
and it is declared in the Smritis that twice those (respective figures) should 
be taken (in the case) of the better class (of persons), and also four 
times that (in the ease) of the highest (class of men). 

493-491. When (the accuser) would not himself abide by the judicial 
sentence (in case the contrary is proved) then no ordeal is pres- 
cribed • it is well declared that the accuser should consent to abide 
himself by the judicial sentence (if the contrary is iiroved) in all the 
ordeals. 

495-49U. An (jrdeal is to bo t)rescribod to the accused only, for that 
is so said iji the Sruti, and never shall (a Judge; order an accuser to go 
through (any one of) the ordeals. 

(yj’'497. But the other, ^namely, the accuser,) might, if he so wills it, 


^ TIio Jlicc-oriloiil cloolivros a man guilty who ia chewing the lice o\pci*icncc.s dillicul- 
Uc.'i through palpi tatiou of heart or want of saJivatioa t&c. owing to oxcotia of oxcitcmcnfc 
oi* agitation. 


TJieso arc the lour iiiei. Junto oi oalh-ortleal. 

' 'Ihc Diutja mclhody ol' tlecisioa (Niruaj/u) ha vti to Ui u-ieil in the iiive.sligation of crimi- 


Mill ejises in the order described in the.se lines. (Jrimiiuil Law i 
irquiro ; — 

e/'iirdin.g lliefis would thus 

Its. 

(i). 

Fire ordeal in suits of 

... louo 

12 . 

l»()ison „ „ 

... 750 

(‘h. 

Uaiane<} „ „ 

01)0 

(1). 

Water „ „ 

... 500 

(0). 

Virtue and Vice „ 

250 

(C). 

itice ,, ... ... ... 

... 125 

(7). 

Oaths „ „ 

62 


h'ire-test is to be a[)plieil Tor a theft of Us. 1,000 
Its. <1,000 by the And so on. 


hy M'lig, for its. 2.000 by ijtq, and for 


'■ A recent commentary proposes that moLiiis that is to say, when 

eno \s undergoing the ordeal, the other party must stand in front of him. Hut wo follow 
hero the explanation of the Mitak.snra (uid<; under IT. 05), wliich says »ir-fakci or sims, 
(fit, head), is the last step of a law-suit, {that is,) decision, and siffniHos punishment ; 
and ho who would coiis'uit to abide by that (in case the contrary is proved) is one who 
rosolutoly urges the accuAition, that is, str^akaat/ut. 
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have I'Ccoiii'Re lo ordail, mid \tho parly) othci’ than he wight picss the 
accusation (against bini\ 

*498-409. In tlio ease of those who have I)ccn suspected Hie 
rulers, those Jilso wlio have been i^ointod out to (as olTciiders) by the 
eneinios (of inaiikiiid) and (in the ease) of those too who arc bent upon 
provin^i^ tlioir innocence, ordeal might be prescribed without tlie accuser 
standing in front. 

500-501. In cases of adultery and incestuous intercourses in 
the prohibited (circle), and an accusation of having coniinittcd a mortal sin, 
ordeal itself (should be had recourse to), there js no (i^roof; otherwise. 

*502. Jn the case of those on whom there was a i)rcsumi)tive 
charge of theft, the ordeal of lifting a small j)icce of metal from the 
boiling oily matter is ordained. 

505-4. But when the case is an indictment for murder, though 
nuuins of human proof Ihorc does exist, yet if the accustn* would ((d‘ his 
own accord) have recourse to ordeal, then the (human) evidence should not 
there bo impiired into. 

"^505-0. Where the means (of proof is such) as its honesty joquiics 
to be tried, and if such evidence is giveji before the king, the king 
having occupied the seat of justice sliall tost it by means of a suitable 
ordeal. 

^507-8. Whatov^cr dociuncjit it is, if it is as good as any good 
legal docuinont, in points of name, Ciotra, etc. of the ])artics, but 
if no money was ever borrowed (by the defendant), there the decision 
is to bo arrived at by jneans of an ordeal. 

509-11. WJiere Jio human evidence is cojuing forward, the ordeal 
might be proscribed there, and also in such cases as oircnccs committee 1 

* Another iuterpretation of this verse: “(in tlio case) of those who have been 
pointed out to (as otleinlors) by tho enemies (of mankind), who Iiavo boon next sus- 
pected too by tlio rulers (as such), and wlio consequently arc bent upon proving* 
their innocence, ordeal might be prescribed without tho (accuser) to stand in front.” 

N, B . — » though generally taken to moan robbers, is yet translated as * onomics (of 
mankind)’ considering the various uses of tho word in tho Smjdti literature. 

^ Tapta-mfisa : see tho MitSksarfi II. 7. 

» If tho king hoars that tho other sudhauas have been used dishonestly ho should 
rectify them by Divyci. 

* Cases of forgery and false charges of debts. 

The Dioj/tt is to be applied whore, oven in tho absonco loans, documents arc 
lirosoutod which resemble tho actual ones in name, gotra &c. # 
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in a forest, \n a solitary place, at the time oE night, or in an inner apart- 
ment, in t\ie case oE violence, in cases of accusations allecting the 
character of women, and the cases where every fact is denied (com- 
pletely'. 

^ 512. Wlicii other evidences arc extremely vitiated, they must bo 
rejected and the honesty of the parties should bo tested by means of 
ordeals. 

513-4. In cases relating to mortal sins, theft of deposits, a king, 
notwithstanding there Jiro witnesses, shall investigate the case by means 
of ordeals, 

515-5. Where witnesses of the first class din’er in their evidence, 
likewise the witness of the next class do so, and likewise do the witnesses 
otlier than tliat next class, that case sliall bo condiietod by administer- 
ing the oaths. 

51.7-20, In disputes relating to immovable properties ; in cases of 
disputes among unions of men, guilds, and (‘ompanios ; in cases relating 
to non-delivery of gifts ; when a case lias to he decided between servants 
and their masters; in a case relating to roseension of sales; and whore 
having pureliasod a thing one does not pay the amount of its price, 
— these (disputes) one shall jprovc by witnesses, by doenment and by 
]>ossossiou too. 

521-22. In marriages, festivities, and gambling games, if a dis])nto 
nris( s, wltiifl^sses aie tlic means of proof there, and lU'ithor an ordeal lun* 
a <locninent (is necessary,). 

523-4, In using a property as an ciilranco or path, mortgage, 
passage of water, etc., likewise, it is jposscssion itself that is valid. 

525-525. If one party would urge liiiman evidence and the other 
party divine, the king should accept the human not the divine. 

hl27-52(S. If there bo a human evidence which covers only a part 
of the case, even tliat is to bo accepted, not the divine though that 
ccjvers the full ground notwithstanding men urge it. 

529-530. The six kinds nlNiniaija or decision arc through Vramanas 
(or evidences of witnesses, documents, &c.), reasons, usages, oaths, specnal 
orders of the king, and the admission by tlie plaintiff. 

531-532. Where there is no document, no possession, no witnesses, 
aiul no resorting to ordeals, the king is at liberty (to proceed as it is best). 

' linlcraniti tloos nob atlvoeato the conditions of an over-tliooc ratio life but ropresonts 
tlio foatiiro.s of a pro-ominontly human and rational stato of things. Thus if two sudhamta 
are brought forward -one human and the other divine, the human is to be accepted. Even 
if Hie human ovidcuco bo partial, that is more, adequate than a couple diui/ri. 
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533-534. In cases wliich arc iinpossiblo to clocido finally and wliicli 
arc of a doubtful character, those relating to boundaries, iHc., the king 
as the si\preme lord is at liberty (to proceed as it is best). 

535-530. Even the king is a sinner if lie decides cases in an absolute 
manner : therefore he should administer the secular interests in harmony 
witli the (spirit oFj Dharina Sastras. 

bj37-53S. Judicial investigations are vitiated tlirough tlic greed of 
the king and (his) ministers. People too are drawn away from the path of 
virtue and get addicted to fraudulent matters. 

53U-54L If a ease i)rocecds tlirough excessive passion, greed and 
anger it alTects the parties, witnesses, judicial councillors, and even the 
king. Ilcncc the king should cut off their root (c. r/., person, etc.,) and 
discriminate it well. 

“542-514. If somebody presents as right to the king something 
which is wrongful and if the king accepts that as right without careful 
consideration, ho is regarded as the real actor and gels eightfold sin. 

^515-515. The councillors must not bo indilTerent to the immoral 
methods of procedure a<loptcd by the king, for then they are thrown down 
hell ward together with the king. 

517-548. Tlie Dhifjdat.irla (moral disapprobation) and V<%/(lavfla 
(oral cliastisoinontj these two are within the compotonco of councillors. 
Avthadauda or fines and corporeal pnnishnnmt arc within that of the king. 

540-550. If Fiomcbody objects to the judgment as well as the 
decree of the king as against Pharma, he can liave a re-trial on th(>* 
depositing of double tlic fine. 

*551-552. A re-trial or appeal miiy arise in those cases which have 
been vitiatc<l by the undue pressure of witnesses and olhcers, and by tlu' 
defects of the king’s own actions. 

“553-551. Whoever, an Anij'ityri or the JVesident (of the judicial 

^ If the king and oOicors l>o proody, forgery, counterfeiting, etc., become prcvalout 
among the subjects. 

^ The king must not accept tlic .statements of inrormor.s without careful inve.stigation 
as to their worth. 

^ The ^ must protc.st against the of the king. 

“* The ai)pcllaiit mny argue that the first trial was vitiated bocau.se of tlio defects of 
oflicers, defects of witiic.sse.s, and defects of the king himsolf as regards procedure, judg- 
ment, pas.sing of soiiiencc, &c. 

- Oppressed. 

%?TH'q~Kopotition of the case— appeal. 

5^^^— Re-examination. 

The king really commits all these olTencos which arc done by Amfltya, 
PruilvMlca, &c. 
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assembly), would decide a case contrary to law, the king shall examine 
it again, while ho should fine them a thousand. 

555-556. Without punishment no one can walk in the right path. 
So when the offences of (judicial) councillors have been pointed out the 
king should take the case for re-trial. 

557-558. A man is said to he successful when ho can substantiate 
his case by arguments, gets the approval of the Judge, and receives the 
Jaya'patra or document of victory. 

559-560. The king should give to the victorious party the 
Jaya'patra after it has been carefully analysed by the oflicers and accepted 
by the other party. 

561-562. Otherwise the king should imprison the plaintiff for 
many years, and punish Inm according to tlic seriousness of the false 
charges and (similarlj') honour him who is (falsely) accused. 

563-504. The subjects follow that king, as the rivers the ocean, 
who investigates the cases according to Dhurmo by restraining his pas- 
sions and anger. 

505-500. Even the son who has got old ago is not independent 
if the parents arc alive : Of them, the father is superior for the seed is 
superior (to the licld). 

507. In the absence of father, the mother; in her absence, the elder 
brother. 

• 568. Sovereignty (authority) can be given only to the eldest, and 

eldership comes through both (pialifications and age. 

569-570. One shoidd respect those women as one’s own mother who 
are the wives of father, and shoidd maintain them all with a iiortion of 
property equal to his oivn. 

571-572. Subjects are all dependent, the king is the sovereign 
authority. The disciple is dependent, the preceptor is independent. 

573-574. The father has authority over sons and son’s wives in 
the matter of discipline, but no right to sell or give away the son. 

575-576. Among those who are dependent, all the (persons) men- 
tioned above (as dependent) are always independent (in a way): they are 
admittedly their own masters in the matter of issuing command (where 
they can), and giving away or not giving away (what is their own). 

577-578. 'I’he father is the lord of all gems, jewels, etc., but neither 
the father nor the grandfather has authority over all immovables. 
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’579-580. The wile, the son, and the slave — these three are adhana, 
t,e., iinpropcrtiefl (in the matter of family property). Whatever they 
earn is the property of those to whom they belong. 

*581-582. A man is not the owner of the property because it is lield 
by him. Is it not found in the case of thieves that somebody’s property 
is being held by somebody else ? 

583. Hence ownership is to be admitted only if the Sastras sanction, 
it is not brought about by mere enjoyment. 

®584. Otherwise one should not say that so and so’s wealtli has 
been stolen by so and so. 

585-6. In the l^Astras sources of income as well as the castes 
are known to bo various and that Dharma of the Sastras ahvays binds 
oven the Mlechclihas. 

587. For the jircservation of the community these have been fixed 
by previous sages. 

588. Sons and wives arc to bo made equal sharers. 

589. The daughter is to have half of the son’s share, Iho daughter’s 
son half of that. 

590. Even if tlio father bo dead, the sons, A'C., are to receive their 
shares according to the above proportion. 

591-592. Tlio son sliould give nno-fonrtli to the nioflier, ono-haH' 
of that to the sister, one-half of that to the sister’s son, and liiinself rec(‘ive 
the remainder. 

593-594. '.riio son, tlio grandson, tlio wife, the (laughter, 'the 
daiigliter’s son, the mother, the fatluu’, the brotlier and the brotlier’s soii 
— these arc to receive the wealth (in the order stated) each in the ciis(' 
of failure of the iDrcdecessor (in the list). 

*595. Absolute right is given to women in the matter of wealth thnt 
is called women’s wealth as ivgards sale, and gift, oven in immovables. 

597-598. The S(iti(hijjiha wealth is known to bo that which comes 
to a married woman tlirough gifts and dowries from parents’ or husband’s 
families or through iiresents by parents and relatives. 

» These persons are the chattels, so to speak, Tlioir earnings belong to tlicir master 
like thomsclvcs. 

^ Mere possession docs not constitute propcrt3^ 

a Ono should not without careful examination charge anybody Avith theft. 

^ derived from one’s own possessions -- here referring to what is tccli- 

nlcally the stridhnua or woman’s property. The wife will liaA^c absolute authority 

over her own wealth tmt not over the share which comes to her according to her 

position in the above order of claimants, i.e., according to tho legal share by right of 
pucccHsion. This absolute right pertains to oven immovables. 
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509-COO. The man who earns anything without the help of ances- 
tral wealth can enjoy that at his own will. That is indivisible. 

601-602. Anybody who can save soinebody^s wealth from absolute 
destruction owing to the ravages of deluge, thieves, kings and fire 
lias right to onc-tejith. 

*f)03-G04. The goldsmiths should get remuneration according to 
tlie labour undergone by each in cases where they combine to perform a 
work of art. 

G05. He is said to bo a stlpin by the learned who is well-versed in 
]iis art. 

®G0G-G07. Tlic leader or captain of those who combi no to build a 
palace or a temple and construct canals or furniture is to get twice the 
share got by each. 

*G()8-(509. The remuneration of a musical party also is to be divided 
;i(!Cording to this principle. The faht/jila or one who boats time is to get 
one-half and tl:o singers to have equal shares. 

GlO-Gll. It thieves steal something from other’s kingdoms by the 
king’s order they should first give one-sixth to the king and then divide 
the rest among themselves. 

G12-G13. If one of the gang is caught all the rest should spend 
equal sums in rescuing him. 

614-015. Those who dejd in gold, grains, and liquids (collectively) 
will have earnings according to the amount of their share, greater, 
equal or loss. 

GlG-17. Whatever portion is stipulated indeed (beforehand), 
eipial, less, or more, that (shall be accepted) exactly so. Kxpenditiiro he 
shall pay and do the work (proportionately) and take the profit too (in the 
same manner,. 

G18. The same principle (of joint-stock entcri)rises) apiilies to mer- 
chants as well as peasants. 

*619-621. The common property, the wealth that has been realised 
by begging, security, mortgage, slaves, the property of slaves, anivahita 

^ Remuneration, combining. 

* Joint work, collective organisations, associations, etc., have been moiitioncd in 
Sukraniti, both in economic and political affairs of the iSre^jtis and Omms &o. 

The loader, master-craftsman. 

® For roferoncos to music parties in Indian literature, sec an article in the Vedic 
Magazine (March 1913) by the author. 

* ww— Family. 

That which is deposited with a; person to be delivered ultimately to another 

person. 
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(deposits) aud the total wealth if there be children— these nine are not to 
bo made over to others by the wise even in times of danger. 

Q22-623, Those who receive what should not be given, and give 
what should not be given — both those classes of men are to be punished 
like thieves, and arc to be made to pay the liighest fine. 

024-025. Tlie man who receives wealth from thieves as well as those 
wlio arc no masters and \ho man who purchases quite sccj’etly (from them) 
are to be i)unished like thieves. 

620-027. The i)riest who forsakes the householder without olTciice 
and the houseliolder who forsakes the priest without offence — both are to 
be punished. 

*C28-G2U. A merchant should fix or i\th. part as the profit 

in a business wdth duo regard to the expenditure and to the conditions of 
the place and not more. H 

030. (One miglit advance money to one wlio intends to bo a mer- 
chant) and not doinanding the interest, he sliould make him carry on the 
trade with half the prolits always. 

“031-2. Wliou (the amount) drawji from the debtor (in tlie foiin ol) 
interest has reached twice the principal tlicn the king shall make (the 
debtor) pay only the principal to the creditor and nothing more than 
that. 

'*033-034. Creditors take away i)eoplo's wealth by the compound 
rate of interest. So the king should j)rolect the x)eop]c from them. 

035-630. If somebody does not return the money to the creditor 
when he is able, the king should make him pay that back by applying the 
methods of Sa?na, Dauda, &c. 

037-038. When the document in one’s x^ossossioii is lost, and lie 
brings a.suit for the recovery of debt then tlic king should well ascertain 
the ti’utli by means of witnesses and make the debtor pay him as before 
(when the document had not been lost). 

039-040. The man who receives what lias jiot been given and iigain 
wauls some thing though well i)aid —both of tlieso arc to bo i)iinishcd by 
the virtuous king. 

041. The seller of bad (adulterated) goods is punishable like a 

thief. 

’ — Tho sqn or oxponditurc is to bo calculated according to the place of biisi- 

nosM, I.C., transport and freight are also to bo included in the Total Cost of production. 

a Of. Chapter V. 193. 

^ Hero is something like State Intorvontion in OredU-afEairs. 
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642. The king should give wages to artists after noticing their 
works and qualifications. 

’043-644. The king should. daily receive (as duty) from the sales of 
silver one-fifth, onc-fourth, onc-third or one-lialf — not more. 

045. (When) one hundred palas (of gold) is taken and melted, it 
is pure if it still remains one hundred palas and does not become less. 

040-48. Silver is diminished by four-hundred ill part (when melted), 
copper (becomes) less by a hundredth x^art ; tin, Jasada, and lead 'each) 
is diminished by one-sixteenth part, and iron by ono-cightli i)art, if 
it is otherwise the artisan should always be i^unished by tlie king. 

049- 51. In articles of the best workmanshij) gold is lost by a two- 
hundredth part of itself while silver by a hundredth part ; and if soldered 
(by using) good jnatcrial, (the weight) is increased by a sixteenth part. 

052. Having examined the soldering and the workmanship, the 
increase or decrease should be determined. 

053-054. The goldsmiths’ wages is to bo ono-thirtieth (the value 
worked uj^on) if workmanshi]i bo oxcollont, ono-sixtictli if mediocre, and 
half of that if of inferior order. 

055. Wages to bo lialf of that in the case of kutaka (bracelet), and 
ill the case of more melting, half of that. 

050- 057. Tlio silversmith’s wages is to l)o lialf if workmanshii> bo 
of the highest order, half of this if mediocre and half of that if inferior, 
and half of that if kataka. 

058-059. The wages is to be one-fourth in the case of copper, zinc, 
and Jasada molal, half, or equal or twice or eight times in the case of iron. 

000. The man who adulterates metals deserves double the punish- 

inont. 

001-002. Customs originating with tlio sages in ancient times, 
have grown with the X)eoplo in diverse ways, which it is impossible to 
describe. 

003. The Section on Administ^;ation of the State has llius been 
described. 

001. The merits and demerits not mentioned herein arc to be known 
from popular usage. 

The Kate of Royalty upon Mining. 



SECTION VI. 

FOimiEvSSES. 

1. Now 1 sliiill nanatc in brief tlie Sixth Section, that on Fortresses. 

^2. Fortresses aj’o made inaccessible throu/^h ditches, thorns, rocks 
and deserts. 

*3-4. The pdrikha fort is that which is suiTOunded on all sides by 
^reat ditches ; and the ydrifjlia is known to be that which is protected by 
walls of bricks, stones and mud. 

5-7. The Dfimt or forest-fort is one which is encircled by huge 
thorns and clusters of trees, the dhanwadurija is known to be that round 
about which there is no water, (he jaUuhinja or water-fort is that which is 
surrounded by great sheets of water. 

8-9. Tlic or hill-fort is described as tliat which is on 

high level and is su])i)licd with plenty of water. T\io sntnijndanjti uv 
troop-fort is that one which is defended by heroes well up in vijiihas or 
military tactics and hence impregnable. 

^10. The salidyadurrja or Jiclp-fort is known to be that which 
belongs to the valorous and friendly kinsfolk. 

*11-12. The dosert-hnt is superior to tluj pdvihha, thence the 
pdrifjJia, ihcncc the forest, thence the diuunva, thence the water, last the . 
hill-fort. 

®13. The S(di'iy^’(lur(ja and the saiiiydduryti arc the ornaments of 
all fortresses. 

14. Without these ll.o other hu ts are of no use to the king. 

15-1(5. ddio fortress with soldiers is the best of all, the otbers are 
mere holies or auxiliaries to this ; the king sliould therefore always keep 
this fort. 

1 pertaining to or closorts. 

* orabaiikmcnts of rnud wall. 

* Tho forts Iiavo boon closcriF)C(l and classified according to two principles* (1) the 
physical difficnltics or advantages of the site on which the fort stands, e. g., forests, water 
&c., (2) tho human inmates also c.f/., tho troops, tho allies, &c. 

* Of course the arrangement hero is in order of tho difficulties , presented to 
tho enemy. Tho pariWui or that which is protected by ditches only is described as being 
the lowest of all in this respect, and the hill-fort is tho best, 

* Undoubtedly tho real strength of all forts is in tho nature and mottle of tho human 
element, the valour and character of the troops occuiiying them. Merely physical 
advantages are of no avail. 
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’17-18 One who has forts with troops can survey the wliolc earth ; 
but to liave every other kind of forts except those with troops is tanta- 
mount to imprisonment. 

In. Tt is ndvisahle to have recourse to other forts in times of danger 
or emergenc 3 \ 

*20-21. One man witli arms can fight one hundred if (lie gets the 
protection) of a fort; a hundred men can figlit ten thousand, liciice the 
king should have forts. 

^22. To tlie valorous and to the people wlio live in forts with troops 
every place is like a fort. 

23-24. 'J'lie king should hav'c forts well provided with war materials 
and contingencies, as well as grains, trooj^s, arms and treasure. 

25-20. The hntress which is manned I)}- friends and allies is the 
host of nil. Victoiy is sure when the fort is thus manned. 

27. Whichever is thus manned by friends and allies is sure to lead 
to victeny. 

*28, The mutual dependence efforts and fortresses constitutes an 
clement of success. 

* Of course one can Ctasily appreciate the cm bar passing; situation in which tlw^ 
iMilep is ]»laocd when lie liaa forts with pliysical advantages only but no manly and 
fl•i<'ndly troops to defend them. It i.s obvious that under the.scj cir(Mimstancos the instru- 
ments of sclf-di-1'once would be used by the eiioniies against their pr<iprictors thoni.selves, 
and foils Mould be their ovn prisons. 

The distinction helwecii the physical and the human elements is hero carried to 
perfection. 

^ The ellicacy^ of forts is described here. It is suggested that forts can multiply a war- 
rior’s .strength hundred-fold. One man in a fort is equivalent to one hundred men 
out of it. 

^ I’ooplo M’lio depend on their own nerve can convert every place into a fort, i. c., can 
walk erect everywhere without fear. It is the ii.Avard strength of a man that is his real 
fort. 

-I The forts should all be so situated and governed that there aviso no 

dinicultics of access from one to the other or conflict.s of jnri.sdiction between them. The 
system of fwts in the State should bo placed on a sound basis of co-ordination and inter- 
relation. 

In enumerating the factors of success or the circuinstanccs that are likely to lead to 
success, Siikracliaryya mentions two conditions : — 

(1) The existence of t.c., friends and allies. 

(2) The wcll-ordorod military system and governmental machinery which alone can 
|dace the forts in iiitor-depcndcnt relations. 



SECTION VIL 
' THE ARMY. 

fThis is a purely political chapter embracing many of the important topics dealt 
with in Treatises on International Law, especially in their sections on War.J 

1. Fends have been briefly discussed, the Seventh Section, that on 
the Army is now being narrated. 

2. The army is the group of men, animals, &c., equipped witli 
arms, missiles, &c. 

*3-4. The army is of two kinds: (l)that wlilch proceeds indcpoii- 
dently ; (2) tliat Avhich lias resort to vcliioles, Each, again, is of three 

kinds : (i) that i:)ertaining to the gods ; (ii) that pertaining to monsters ; 
and (iii) tliat pertaining to human beings. The preceding ones are 
stronger than the succeeding. 

5-G. Tlie stccif/amd army is that which moves without any help, 
the nnyagama is that whicJi proceeds in vehicles. The Infantry is tlie 
sicagamd, tlie otlier is of tlircc kinds, using chariots, horses or elephants. 

7-8. Without the army there is neither kingdom, nor wealth nor 
prowess. 

®8-0. Even in the case of a man of no position, everybody beconif's 
liis tool if lie has strength and Ijccornes liis enemy if lie bo weak. Does 
not tills bold true in the case of rulers ? 

®10-I2. Strength of the body, strength of valour and prowess, 
strength of the army, strength of arms, fifth is strength of intelli- 
gence, the sixth is strength of life. One who has all these is equi\hilcnt 
to Visnu. 

13. Without the army no one can overpower even an insignificant 
enemy. 

OlaHslficatlon of — 


» It is strength that converts foes into friends in the case of ordinary people 
OP of a man who has few people /. e, of insignifleant i)orsons). 8o the king should alwfO’s 
have strength, (i. c., the army) and never be weak. 

3 The man possessing all these six kinds of strength is certainly siipcrohuman. 
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H4. The gous, monsters, as well as lumuiu helugs have to dopeml 
oil (^thora strength ({, e. strength of the army). 

15-1 0. Tlie army is the chief means of ovcj*]xnvering the enemy. 
So tlie king shouhl carefully maintain a formidable army. 

*17-18. The army is of two kinds — one/s own, and that belonging 
1,0 the allies. Eaeli again is of two kinds according as it is — (i) long stand- 
ing, or Hi) newly recruited, and also as it is— usoinl, or (ii) useless. 

nS)-20. (The army is of two kinds): untrained or trained ; officered 
by the State or not officered bj^ the Stale ; equippctl l^y the state with 
arms, or supplying their own arms and ainmnnilions ; In'inging their own 
vehicles or supplied with vehicles by the State. 

21. The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
good-will, one’s own army is liowovcr maintained by salary. 

22. 'riie mania army is that wliieh has been existing for many 
VL'ars, the sddyftska, which is not that. 

23. Tlic fitra, efficient or useful army is that udiich is adopt in 
warfare, the contrary is the cimra. 

24. The l:raii:cd army is that which is skilled in the vyiiltas or 
military tactics, the opposite is the untrained. 

25. The (jalmihltiUd army is that whicli lias officers of the State, the 
(I'lidniahi is tliat which brings its own chiefs. 

20. The datidHtra army is tliat which receives arms etc. from the 
master, otherwise is (lie army which supplies its own arms and missiles. 

‘ 27. The army reghneuted by the State, and tlic regiments formed 

among the soldiers by themselves ; likewise the army receiving coiivoy- 
aiures from the state (or not). 

*28. The kin He and people living in forests who are dependent on 
their own resources and strength (belong to the latter class). 

^ Everybody requires assistants. 

* old, existing from the origin or ^ of Mio State. new, raw recruits. 

^ Two kinds of military reeruitmenb arc described here. The army of the State seems 
to have been divided into two classes ; (1) the Standing army wliicli must Jiave been trained, 
rogirnonted or olllcorcd and manned by the Military Department of the State), and 

supplied with weapons and conveyances at State expense, (2) the national army of 
volunteers or the Militia whicli must necessarily be raw recruits, untrained, unregiinenicd 
(i.c. having their own captains and lieutenants) and respon.siblo for their own arms, accout- 
rements and conveyances. Tb would thus appear that tho ^ army i.c., that which is 
eomiectod with the State, as it were, through roots, or fj*om the beginning, would corres- 
pond to the permanent standing army of the kingdom, and the or now army 

improvised for the occasions to the national Militia onlistod Uy the methods of 
conscription or voluntary sorvlco. 

^ It appears that the army ^o£ the State may bo recruited from indopondont forest- 
tribes who do not ordinarily acknowledge suzerainty of the neighbouring chief. They of 
course bring their fighting apparatus. 
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^29-30. The troops left by, or captured fiom, the enemy and placed 
among one’s own people as well as one’s own troops tampered with by the 
enemy, should be regarded, as inimical. 

31. Each is weak, and not at all a help. 

*32-33. Strength of the j^hysique is to be promoted in the interest 
of hand-to-liand fights by means of tussles between peers, exercises, 
parades and adequate food."^ 

34-35. The king should promote the strength of valour and prowess 
by means of hunting excursions against tigers (and big games) and exer- 
cises among heroes and valorous people witli arms and weapons. 

® 36-37. The strength of the army is to be increased by good pay- 
ments, that of arms and weapons by i)enaneeB and regular exercises ; and 
that of intelligence by the coinj)anionship of lor intercourse with) people 
learned in Sastras. 

^36-40. The king should so govern his life that the kingdom may 
bo perniauent in his own dynasty through continuity of good deeds. So 
long as the kingdom continues in his family so long ho is said to live. 

®41. The king sliould have liis infantry four times tlie eavalry, bulls 
one-fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fourth of the camels, 
chariots half of elephants, and cannon twice the chariots. 

^ brought iirulor the policy of 5^ one of tlio four celebrated methods of Statecraft 

rccogiiised ii\ Hindu Niti Sastras. When once the loyalty of the troops has been tampered 
with by the enemy and seeds of dlsalToctioii have been sown among thorn, there is no 
trust to be pliiced with them. The disaliccted army is as good as the enemy’s (and should 
bo ‘ disbonded 

* Ji^quals, i^eers, fiijg tug-of-war, liand-to-haiid tussles. Muscular streriglh 

is a desideratum for duels. 

^ lull. 31-30 Bukracharyya has pointed out the proper method of developing the 
various kin:^s of military strength— (I ) iihysiea), (2) moral, (3) intellectual &c. 

Tf\qi Mantras and penances are proscribed for warriors in the usoof missiles and wcai»ons 
in all Hindu Treatises on Polity. Atharva Veda is the great and one of the first store- 
houses of these military charms and iucantatious. 

** The king should try to perpetuate himself and thus augment the strength or longe- 
vity of his life. TJio method suggested is i.e., the performance of good deeds. 

leads to j)opularity of the king and maintenance of the State in the same family for 
long. Thus the king himself lives long through i>ostcrity. 

^ The relative proi3ortioii of the constituents of the Army according to SukmiiUi : 


(Footsoldiers) 


=4 (Horse). 

qq (Bull) 



(Cainol) 


„ 

«r9i (Elephants) 


^8*2 »» 

(Chariot; 



(Cannon i, c., artillery) 

=2^ 
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*45-6. He should have in the army a predominance of footsoldiers, 
a medium quantity of horse, a small amount of elephant force, equal num- 
ber of bulls and camels, but never elephants in excess. 

*47-52. The ruler whose income is a lac karsha or one lakh of 
rupees should have every year one hundred reserve force of the same ago, 
well-accoutred and decently equipped with weapons and missiles, three 
hundred footsoldiers armed with lesser fire-arms or guns — eighty horses, 
one chariot, two larger fire-arms or cannons, ten camels, two elephants, 
two chariots, sixteen bulls, six clerks, and three councillors. 

®53-8. The ruler should every month spend one thousand and five 
hundred rupees on feontingoncies, charities and personal wants, one 
hundred on the clerks*, three hundred on councillors, tlirco hundred on wife 

* Horo is a gfoneral roraark about the clofliiito proportion stated above. The bulls and 
camels may bo equal in amount, the particular injunction about elephants should bo noted. 

* The annual iniUtary establishment of the ruler worth Its. 1»00,000 which is ropfardod 
as the ‘ unit * of political life is described in those lines. It provides for : — 

(1) 100 or separate i, c., reserve force. 

(2) UOO Infantry with guns. 

(3) 80 Horses. 

(4) I Chariot. 

(5) 2 Cannons. 

(0) 10 Camels, 

(7) 2 Elephants. 

(8) 2 Chariots. 

(9) 16 Bulls. 

(10) 6 Clerks or Scribes. 

(11) 3 Councillors. 


3 The monthly items of expenditure of the ruler worth one lakh have boon given in 
those lines. The ‘ unit ’ of nisbursoniont in the annual budget gives the figures in the 


following' 

schedule : 




Items. 

Per month. 

I’or year. 



U.S. 

Its. 

(1) 

Personal wants, enjoyments and charities etc 

1,500 ‘ 

18,000 


6 Clerks or Scribes 

100 

1,200 

(3) 

3 Councillors 

300 

3,000 

(4) 

Family 

300 

.8,000 

(8) 

Learning and education 

200 

2,400 

(8) 

Horse and Foot 

14,000 

4,000 

(7) 

Elephants, Camels, Bulls and Fire-arms 

400 

4,800 

(8) 

Savings 

1,500 

18,000 


Total 

... 8,300 

00,800 


(about a lakh). 

It would bo interesting to note the salary bill of clerks and ministers. It appears 
that about Rs. 16 a month is the rate for each rlerk, and Us. 100 a month is fixed for the 
highest oflllcor of a State yielding Us. 1,00,000. Ineidentally we got an idea of what is 
known ns the Standard of Life and Crnofort among the ancient Ilindup, 
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and children, two luindred on the men of letters, four tlioiisand on the 
Imrsemen, horses and infantry, four hundred on elephants, camels, bulls, 
and fire-arms, and save the remaining one thousand and five fiiindred in 
the treasury. 

'59. The ruler should annuallj^ withdraw money from the soldiers 
for their accoutrements. 

*00-63. The chariot tliat is to bo kept by the State should be made 
of iron, easily movable by means of wheels, placed on a platform, provi 
(led with a seat for the driver in the middle, filled with weapons and 
missiles in the interior, fitted up with arrangements for x^i’^^ducing 
shade at will, beautifid to look at, and furnished with good horses. 

“G4-G7. Harmful elephants are those that have blue palates, blue 
tongues, curved tusl<s, or no tusks, who persist long in their 
angry moods, whoso rut gushes out without any systematic order, who 
shake their backs, who have less than cighleon nails, and whoso tails 
touch and sweep the giouiid ; good eloi3hants have tlie oi)i)osite attributes. 

"'GS. There are four classes of eloi)hauts — Bhadm, Mandm, Mfifja 
and Misv(i. 

Gt)-70. Tlic Bhadva elepliant is known to be that whicli has tasks 
coloured like honey e., not pure white hut yellowish), whicli is strong 
and W(dl-fornu'd, is round and fat in body, has good face and has excel- 
lent limbs. 

'71-7ih Tlie Mmidrii el<'[>!ianl. is tliat wlTudi has a fat belly, lion-lik(^ 

Tliorc is another if' ni (o 1)<‘ notiul in Miis selioaiilo. Tliiw is about Learning and 
Edneatinn. Patronage of Kdiication and Promo! itni of lioarning by means of stipends, 
scholarships, rewards, honr)i'ariums etc. ar(5 eompnisory items that eonnot bo nogloetod in 
the rhonthly Statc-lindg(ds. M<'n of It'tters are amon^ tlu‘ primary charges upon the 
income of the rnler. Hence ther<' is a dtdinite provision for them in the ‘ unit ’ of disburse- 
ment or the normal Jindget of the one lakh standard. 

* The soldiers liave to [lay for their own uniforms. But it appears that the State is to 
got these prepared and not to make the individuals responsible. The system seems to be 
that of granting liveries and uniforms from the State in exchange for the price to bo paid 
by the soldiers. They cannot purchase these things in the open market at their own will. 

* — The tent oii the chariot should be foldable and portable if need be, so that it 
may bo convenient to regnl .te it according to the rays of the sun. 

3 The science about elephants is highly specialised in India. Hindu drivers and veteri- 
nary doct{)rs are well up in the rules of elephant life. There are several marks known to - 
them by which they can interpret the internal character of those animals and forebode 
good or evil of the owner, 

* The colobratod four castes (^rrm) are to be mot with in almost every Hindu system 
of classification. Cf. the classification of wood, trees, and boats. 

* Eyes 'like those of the Hon, i. c., which turn towards the back and the sides 

at intervals. 
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eyeS; tliick skin, thick throat and thick trunk, medium limbs and a long 
body. 

73-74. The Mrisa elephant is that which has small or short throat, 
tusks, cars and trunk, big eyes, and very short lips and genital organ, 
and is dwarf. 

^75. The Mis'ra elephant is that which has these characterisics in 
mixture. 

*70, The three species have separate measurements. 

77-78. In elephant measurements one anqula is made by eight 
ynvQthivas^ and one hara or cubit is made by twenty-four aurjulas. 

79-80. In the B/ia(/'ra class the height or stature is seven cubits, 
the length is eight cubits, and ciicumferencc of the belly is ten cubits. 

'*81. The measurement of the Maudra and Mviya species arc succes- 
sively one cul/it less than the preceding. 

*S2. But it is mentioned by sages that the lengths of the Mandra 
and hhadra class would be equal. 

®83-8 J.' The best of all elephants is that which has long cheeks, 
eyebrows and forehead, has the swiftest speed, and has auspicious marks 
on the bo(l 3 ^ 

^85. The horse measure is separate, as indicated by the ratio that 
five Yams make one avgula. 

‘ Tho MUva would Unis bo a iion-descript, incapable of bciiif? classified or specified as 
l)(?lonf^inp: to a particular type, 

^ The relative jjroportions of limbs vary with the three classes. 

3 The heiglit of the Maudra would thus be five cubits, that of the mri(j(i could be five 
cubits. The length of the Maudra would bo sovon cubits, tliat of tho Mruju would bo six 
cubits. The circumferonco of tho holly of tho Mandra would bo nine cubits that of tho 
MrUja would bo eight cubits. 

^ This is a special rule modifying that in tho previous lino. According to 1. 81 tho 
length of tho wiau<n*n ought to bo seven cubits, i.c., one cubit less than that of Hhadra. 
Ihif by this rule the lengths are equal. So Maudra is eiglit cubits long. Thcroforo 
Mriga is to be seven cubits not six as in I. 81. 

Tho following measurements are to he noted in 11. 77-82. 

(u) Elephant moasarc 

8 Yavas ... ... ... ... 1 Angula. 

24 Angulas ... ... ... ... 1 Kara. 

(h) Comparative statement of limbs : — 

Bhadra. Mandra. Mpiga. 

Height ... ... 7 karas 0 karas 5 karas. 

Length ... ... 8 „ „ 7 „ 

Circumferonco of belly ... 10 „ 1) „ 8 „ 

' nut these or marks have not been mentioned in tho Treatise. 

" In measuring horses pooplo use a difTcu*oiit standard from that used for olephants. 
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‘ 86 - 89 . The best hoisc is that whose face is twenty-four anguhs. 
The good is that wliose face is thirty-six angulas. The medium is that 
whose face is thirty-two angtdas. The iuferior is that whose face is 
hventy-eight angiilas. 

90. In horses all the limbs are made according to a certain propor- 
tion with the face. 

* 91-95. The height is three times the measure of the face. The 
length of tlie whole body from the crescent (top of the head) to the begin- 
ning or origin of the tail is four times the face together with its one-third. 
The circuiuference of the belly is three aiiguMs over and above three times 
the face. These are the general rules of measurement of limbs. Elabo- 
rate details arc being given below. 

*96-101. In the horse of the twenty-eight-angula-face, the height of 
the heel (hoof) is three angulas, the ankle-joint (fetlock) four angulas, the 
log is twenty angulas, the knee is three angulas, the thighs to the end of 
the elbow are twenty-four angulas. The space from the elbow-joint to 
the nock is thirty-eight angulas. The back thighs arc equal to the face, 
the back legs are less than the face by a quarter. 

102. The height has been already mentioned. The length is now 
being described according to the Sastras. 

^103-104. The length of the neck is extensive, one-sixth in addition 
to twice the face. The height of the neck is one-fourth and half of that 
less than the face. 

' General remarks about the quality of horses ; — 


5 ipi 

.. 

... 

... 

••• 1 ^1^3® 

The best horse has a face of 

... 

... 

... 24 

The good 

»t ♦» 

... 

... 

... 86 ,r 

Tho inodium 

»» »* 

« • 9 

... 

... 82 „ 

The lowest 

i» ♦> 

... 

... 

... 28 „ 


* The limbs of the horses are to have a fixoct proportion with the face. Ordinary 
liorse-measuromontH are 

Stature ... ... ... ... 8 faces. 

Length ... ... ... ... ... 4J „ 

Circumforenco of ... ... ... ... 3 „ -j- 8 angula.s. 

3 3iiqi heel or hoof. from heel to ankle. 

angulas of four hands i.c., 20 angulas. 
elbow, hero the Joint which connects the thighs with the trunk. 

Tfrm or hind. The back leg is thus twenty-eight minus seven or 21 angulas. 

4 Ic^ss than the face by Jth and \ of Jth, i.c., 28- (J+i) oi 24 angulas or 
about 28-7-3 OP 18 angulas. 
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» 105-106. From the end of the neck to the origin of the genital organ 
the measure is equal to that ot the neck. From there to the end of the 
vertebral column the space is one-half and one-sixth of the face. 

107-108. The tail is half the face, the genital organ likewise, the 
testicles are half the tail and organ. The ear is six augulas long, may be 
four or live angulas also. 

109-110. The circumforoncc of the heel or hoof is one angulu in 
addition to half tlie face. Tliatof the portion just above is half of this, 
that of the legs is likewise. 

111-113. The circumference of good thighs is eleven angulas accord- 
ing to the masters. The circumference of the back thighs is three tinies 
one-sixth. The outer aspect of the hind tliigli and leg is to look like a 
curved bow. 

111-115. The circumference of the hock at tlie ankle-joint is nine 
angulas. The circumference of the hind legs is e(|ual to that of the 
fore-legs. 

11()-117, Space betw(?eri two thighs is one angnla. Hrcadth or 
width of tlie nock on which tlioliair grows is one and a half angnla. 

118-119. The mane should be made to grow beautifnlly downwards, 
to the extent of one cubit, from the space between tlic crown and tlie end 
of the neck. 

120-122. The liairof the tail is one and a half cubit or two cubits. 
'Idle length of tlie cars is seven, eight, nine or ton angulas, their width 
• is three or four angulas. 

123-125. The neck is neither fat nor flat but like that of the peacock. 
The circumferoneo of the forciiock owg viiinlili or four angulas in addi- 
tion to the face. The circu inference of the origin of the neck (i.e., 
wliero it comes out from the boiiy) is twice the face minus ten angulas. 

120-127. The good breast is une-Lhird loss than the h.ce. Tlie 
circumference of tlie forehead over the eyes is eiglit angulas in addition 
to the face. 

128-129. The eircuinfcrencc of the face at the nose below the 
eye is equal to the face minus one-tbird. 

130-131. The width of tlic eye is two angulas, their hmgth is three 
angulas. Or the width two angulas and a halt and the length is four 
angulas. 

132. The space between two thighs i.s one-thij*d face. 

133. The space between the two eyes is one-fiftli of the face. 


eod of the vertebral column. ( -i+o) of 28 or 18 angulas. 
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134. The space between two ears is likewise, as well as the spaco 

between an eye and an ear. 

135. The space between two heels, when the horse is standing 
erect is equal to the length of the ear. 

^130-7. The ejDace between two e^^c-pupils, space between two eyes, 
as well as tlio space between the nose and tlie eye are ojie-third of the 
hind thigh. 

138-9. The upper lip is one third of tlie face. ^Plic space be- 
tween two nostrils is one-ninth of the same. 

140, The body (from back to breast) is half of human height, and 
is equal to the breast at the end of the vertebral column. 

JL4i. The breast hangs low at the origin of the arms to the extent 
of one-fourth of the face. 

142-3. The space between the arms at the breast is known to bo 
one-sixth of the face. The lower lip is an angula and a half higli 
together with the jaw. 

144. That horse is beautiful which has a high nock and low 

back. 

“145-7. If an image is to be made, the appropriate pattern or model 
should be always placed in front. No images can bo made without a 

or hind thigh is 28 ivngulaB. The si>uco Ihertiforo is iiboiib 0 angular. 

^ The following arc the incasiironionts given in 11. yC'-l44. The typo taken is that 
whoso face is 28 angulas, i. e. the lowest species. 


1. 

Heel or Hoof,.. 

(a) llcifjhlH 

... 3 

angulas. 

2. 

Aiiklejoint ... 

... 

... 4 

»» 

8. 

Fore leg 

... 

... 20 

»» 

4. 

Knee 

... 

... 3 

»» 

6. 

Fore thigh ... 


... 11 

»» 

0. 

Thigh to neck 


... 38 


7. 

11 inti legs ... 


... 28 

f* 

8. 

Hind lliighs 


... 21 

»» 

0. 

Neck 

... 

... 18 


1. 

Neck 

(h) Leufiihs, 

... 60 

angulas 

2. 

Hotly 

... 

... 60 

9* 

3. 

From organ to end of vortebral column 

... 18 

1* 

4. 

Tail 

a • • 

... 14 


n. 

Genital organ 


... 14 

' 9) 

6. 

Testicles 


... 7 

99 

7. 

Ear 


6f 4, or 5 

99 

8. 

Mane or Hair of nock ... 


1 cubit 


9. 

Hail of tail ... 

... 

li or 2 cubits 

10. 

Eye 

... ... 

3 or 4 angulas. 
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model. So the artist should frame the limbs after meditating on the 

horse and finding out the measurements and attributes of horses in 
the manner indicated above. 

149-53. The horse with divine attributes or excellent horse. is that 
which has a beardless face, beautiful, smart and high nose, long and high 
neck, short belly, heels and ears, very swift speed, voice like the cloud 
and the gander, is neither very wicked nor very mild, has gooH form and 
colour and beautiful circular rings of feather. 

154-55. Circular hair-rings or feather-rings are of two kinds — those 
turning leftwards or rightwards, full rings or partial rings, small rings 
or large rings. 

’156-57. The hair ring that turns leftwards is auspicious in the 


(c) Circumferences, 


1. 

Hcol 

... 

... 15 

angulas. 

2. 

Anklejoiiit ... 

... 

... 7.J 

ly 

8. 

Fore leg 

... 

... 7J 

» 

4. 

Fore thigh ... 

... 

... 11 


5. 

lliiul thigh ... 

... 

... 88 


G. 

IJock of the aiiklcjoint ... 

... 

... 9 


7. 

Hind log 


... 7i 


8. 

Forepart of nock 

... 

... 32 

ti 

9. 

End of nock... 

... 

... 40 

*» 

10. 

Forehead 

... 

... 30 

»* 

11. 

Face at the iioso below the eye ... 

(d) Distances, breadth, width. 

or spacA\ 

... 19 

>• 

1. 

Between two thighs at the back ... 

... 

... 1 

angula, 

2. 

The neck on which hair grows ... 

... 

... 15 

»» 

3. 

Bar 

... 

3 or 4 

»» 

4. 

Broast 

... 

... 19 

yy 

5. 

Eye 

... 

2 or 25 

yy 

0. 

Between two thighs ... 


... 9 

yy 

7. 

Between two eyes 

... 

... 5 

yy 

8. 

Between two oars 

... 

... 5 

yy 

9. 

Between eye and ear ... 

... 

... 5 

yy 

10. 

Between two heels 

... 

6, 7, &c 

»y 

11. 

Between two pupils of eyes 

■ a. 

... 9 

yy 

12. 

Between two oye brows 

... 

... 9 

yy 

13. 

Between eyo and nose . .. 

... 

... 9 

*y 

14. 

Between two nostrils ... 

... 

... 3 

yy 

15. 

Between arms at broast 

.•t 

... 4 

u 

16. 

Lower lip ... 

... 

... IJ 

** 

17. 

Upper lip ... 

... 

... 9 

fy 

18. 

Between back and breast 

... 

1 % cubits* 


^ If the hair-rings have a rightward direction in female horses, the result is 
inauspicious. So if a male horse has hair-rings which turn leftwards the result is not 
satisfactory* 
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femnlo horse, and that which turns rightwards in the male horse. Not 
the contrary. 

1 58. Their results vary with the directions in which they arc formed, 
e. 7., eJownwards, upwards or oblique. 

^159-01. Tlie auspicious marks made of hair or feather are the conch, 
wlieel, mace, lotus, altar, scat of meditation, palace, gate, bow, pitcher full 
of water, wliitc mustai’d seeds, garland, fish, dagger and Srivatsa gem. 

l()2-63. TJiose horses are the very best which have these feathery 
shapes on the nose-tip, the forehead, throat and head. 

1G4-G5. Those are good horses which have these hair marks on the 
breast, neck, slioulder, waist, Jiave, belly and the front of the sides. 

1GG-G7. The puvnaliarsha horse is that Avhich has two such marks 
on the brow and a tliird on the head. 

1()8-G9. Ihe horse that has a mark on the backbone leads to the 
increase of the master’s horses aud is known as Ihe siivijya horse. 

1/0-/ 1. llic horse that has three inaiks on the forehead is known 
as Irikuta and leads to the increase of horses. 

l/2-/d. J he liojse that has three such feather spots on the neck is 
the vajeesha or lord of liorscs in the royal stable. 

174-7o. II two marks are noticed on the checks of ahorse they lead 
to the increase of fame and kingdom. 

1/G-/7. Ihe horse that lias however only one mark on the cheek is 
known as the sarvandvta and leads to the owner s min. 

1/8-7J. Ihe lioiso that has a mark oji the right cheek is known 
as the siva and leads to the happiness v[ the master. 

180. Ihe hoisc that has a mark on the left cheek is wicked and 
leads to loss of wealth. 

181-83. Ihe Ijoises liiat have two sjjols oji the cars arc known as 
Indra, those that have marks on the nipples are known as Vijdijd 

Coth giA c \ictoi^' in v^alsand lead to the increase of territory. 

184-85. Ihc hoise that has two marks on the side of the neck is 
known as ; and that biings seveial Padmas (Padma— -one thou- 

sand billions) of wealth as well as unceasing happiness to the master. 

186-8/. Ihe hoise that has one or three marks in the nose is known 
as Bhvj'yala and Ghrlkravarti. 

^ If the feathers or hairs on the body of horses do assume some such shai^es as arc 
known to l)clong to the objects incntioiicd hero, it is believed the proprietor will be 
happy. It thus appears that the marks on the horse's body need not all be circular. The 
vmK s nsay bo of any shape and size. 

(V Seat of meditation, (2) white uinstard seeds. 
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188-89. The horse tliat has one large mark on the throat is known 
as Oliintamoni and leads to the realisation of tlie desired objects. 

190. The horses that have marks on the forehead and the throat 
arc known as Sulka and give increase and game. 

191-2. If the horse has marks in the mouth or at the end of the 
bellj% it is sure to get death or causes ruin of the master. 

193-95. The marks tliat aro on the knees give the troubles of life 
abroad. That on the genital organ causes loss of victory and beauty. 
That on the end of the vertebral column means destruction of trivarga, ?.e., 
every thing. 

19(3-97. The horse that has a mark on the orgin of the tail is 
ruinous and known as Dlnimaketic. The horse that has a mark on the 
rocluin, the tail and the end of the vertebral column is known as the 
Krit(hita. 

200-2. Tao marks aro always bad if they arc on ej^es, jaws, cheeks, 
hreast, throat, upper lip, kidney, waist, knee, genital organ, liuinp of the 
hack, navel, right waist and right foot. 

203-5. The marks aro good if they aro on the tliroat, the back, lower 
lij), space between ear and eye, left waist, sides, thighs, and fore legs. 

20G-7. Two marks on tlio forehead with sjjaco between indicate 
good and aro like the sun and the moon. If they overlap they give 
jiiediuiii results, but if they are too contiguous they are evil. 

208-9. Three marks on tlie forehead with spac(3 between them one 
being on the top aro indicative of good. But two marks very contiguous 
to each other aro inauspicious. 

210. Three triangular marks on tho forehead are the causes of grief. 

211. One mark in the middle of the throat is very auspicious and 
prevents all harms. 

212. (^ri tho log tho downward mark is good, on the forehead tho 
upward. 

(?)213. A Satapadi whicli is turned backward is not all regarded as 
inauspicious. 

214-15. Tho mark on the back of tlio genital organ or the nipple 
is bad. That near tlie ear also is bad. 

21 G. If the horse has a mark on one of tlie upper sides of tho neck 
it is called Ekarashmh 

217. The horse that has an upward mark on tlio log is disparaged 
as tlie uprooter of posts. 
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218 . The horse that has both good and evil marks is known to ho 

medium. 

*219. The horse that has five white marks on the face and four 
legs is known as Panehakalyana. The one that has in addition to these 
three marks on the breast, neck and tail is known as Ashtamangala. 

220, The Shydmaharna horse is that which has one colour throughout 
the body but has ears coloured shyama i.e , greenish. If that one colour be 
white the horse is sacred and deserves to bo worshipped. 

223. The horse is known to be Jayainangala which has eyes like 
vaiduryya gem. 

224. The horse may be worshipped, whether of one colour or of 
variegated colour, provided it is beautiful. 

225. The liorse with black legs as well as that with one white log 
arc disparaged. 

226-28. The I’ough, grey coloured as well as ash-coloured horses are 
also despised. The horses with black roofs of mouth, black tongues, 
black lips, as well as those which are throughout black but have white 
tails are deprecated. 

229-31, Those horses are good which run with legs thrown from 
a height, whose movements are like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks, parrots, 
pigeons, deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. 

232-33. If the horse-man does not get tired by riding a horse even 
after over-feeding and over-drinking, tlio gait of tlic horse is known to, 
be excellent, ami the horse is also very good. 

234-35. The horse that has one very white mark on the forehead 
but is throughout coloured otherwise is known as dala hhanji^ the man 
who has such a horse is looked down upon. 

23. All defects due to colour vanish if the horse has a decent 
aspect. 

238. The horse that is strong, has good gait, is well-formed and not 
very wicked is much appreciated even if defded by hair-marks. 

*239-43. Defects grow in horses through long continued absence of 
work. But through excessive work the horse grows lean and emaciated 
by disease. Without beaiing burden the horse becomes unfit for any 
work. Without food it becomes sickly, but with excessiv’e fe(*ding it 
contracts disease. It is the good or bad qualifications of the trainer that 
give the horse good or bad gair. 

^ The five or eight white marks are so many auspicious signs. 

» jSome oompoon place observations about food, oxcrcisc, work, training etc. of horses. 
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244-45 llie good trainer is lie who moves his legs below ihc 
knees, keeps his body erect, is fixed in his seat, and holds the bridle 
nniforinly. 

'24C 47. Tlio good trainer should strike the horse (it the proper place 
by wliips mildly and not too severely but witli medium prossuro. 

248-50. lie should strike the hoi-so at the sides if it neighs, also 
at the sides if it slips, at the ear if it shies, at the neck if it goes astray, at 
the space between the arms if angry, at the belly if absent-minded. 

251. Tlie horse is not struck at any other place by experts. 

252-54. Or one should strike the horse at the breast if it bo terrified, 
at the neck if it neighs, at the posterior if it slips, at iho mouth if going 
astraj^ at the tail if it be angry, at the knees if it be absent-minded. 

255-57. One should not strike the horse very often or at the wrong 
place. One adds to the defects of the horse by striking it at the wrong 
time and place. Those defects exist so long as the horse lives. 

258. One should overpower the horse by whips, should never 
ride a horse without a , whip. 

®259. The good horse should go one hundred dhanu in sixteen 
mdtrds. 

260. Horses arc inferior according as their speed is lower (than 
the rate defined above), 

20U6J1. The circle that is to be u'.ado for training tlio horse is of 
the highest class if one thousand chdp fs in c/ircnmferonco, is medium if 
‘ half that size ; inferior if half that, small if only one hundred dhanas in 
size, and very small if half that. 

’201-05. riic trainer should daily increase the movement or speed 
of the horse by exercises within the circular ring in such a way that 
it can run one hundred yojanas in a day. 

200-07. One should ride the horse in the morning and evening in 
October and November, winter and spring, in the evening in summer, 
in the morning in autumn. 

208. One should not use the horse in the rainy season nor on un- 
even grounds. 

* at tlio proper place. The proper places arc montioiiud below. 

» 4 Cubits. 100 dhanus make 400 cubits or 200 yards. 

'I* 

^lTW--a period of time. 10 matras=4 seconds. 

16 m&trSs== — =6. 4 seconds, 

10 

in 1 hour, about 64 miles. The rate seoms to be oxapjgorated. 

* ih«R- 4 miles. 100 Yojanas make 400 miles. But how does this rate tally with that 
given in-J, 259? 
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260. The appetite, strength, prowess and health of the horse arc 
promoted by well-regulated movements. 

270-71. The horse that has got fatigue through work should bo 
given a slight stroll for sometime, tlien should bo fed upon sugar and 
powdered grains mixed with water. 

272-73. The liorse should bo given peas or grains, ^jithha, mungs, 
both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat. 

274. One should not use the whip at the places which have been 
wounded. 

275-78. In the interest of its stremgth tlio horse slioiild be given rjiir 
and salt just after work before the saddle and fittings are brought down. 
Then when the sweat has disai)pcared and it has stood calm and quiet 
the horse should be relieved of its fittings and reins. 

279-80. The horse should be made to stroll in the dust after its 
limbs liave been rubbed, and carefully tended with batlis, drinks 
and foods. 

281. Wines and juices of forest or wild anim^ils take away all the 
defects of horses. 

282. The horse sliould bo made to take milk, ghee, water and 
powdered grains. 

283-84. If the horse be made to carry burden just iiftor taking 
food and drink, it soon contracts coiiglis and gasps and otlier diseases. 

'285-8(3. Barley and pea constitute the ))est food for horses, nuUha 
and makmliUia are gocjJ, niisur mid muiKjH are inferior stiilf. 

“287-88. The movements of horses are of six kinds — Uidra, ashan- 
dita, rechitd^ phita, dhaiiritakfi, valgita ; each has it own characteristics. 

289. The dhdrd gait is known to be that which is very fast, in the 
midst of which a horse would get puzzled if spurred with the lieels. 

291-92. The ashandita inoveinont of horses is known to bo that 
in whicli the horse contracts its forelegs and runs with rapid leaps. 

293. The vechiLa movement is that witli short leaps l)iit continuous. 

294. Tlic pluta movement is that in which the horse leaps with all 
the four legs like the dccr. 

295-9fi. The dhaiiritaka movement is rapid movement with uncon- 
tracted legs very useful in drawing chariot. 

297-98. The vaLgita movement is that in which the horse runs 
with contracted legs, nock raised like that of the peacock, and half the 
body trembling. 

1 Sovoral country grains, mainly pulsos are incatloiied hero. 

» Those teclinical terms are being explained below. 
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299- 300. In bulls the circumference of the belly is Tour tiines<%hat 
of the face, the heighf or stature together with the hump is three times 
the face arid the length is three times and a half of the face.^ 

301. The bull that is seven falas in height is api:)rcciated if possess- 
ing all these attributes. 

302-3. The bull that is neither idle nor wicked but a good beast 
for carrying burden, has a well-formed body and a good back, is the 
best of all. 

304-5. The camel that is strong-built, has a good face, is nine 

in stature, carries burden and goes thirtj^ yojanas a day, is 
appreciated. 

300- 7. The age of one hundred j^ears is the maximum for men 
and elephants. 

307. Tlic 3 "oung age of both men and ole])hants extends up to 
the twentieth year. 

30<S-9. The middle ageof man extends up to the sixtieth .year, 
lliat of elephants to the ciglitieth. 

310-1. Tlic maximum age of horses is tldrty-foiir 3 'ears. That 
of bulls and camels is twciity-fivo j^cars. 

*312-3. The young ago of horses, bulls and camels extends up to 
the fifth 3 ’ear, Tlieir middle ago extends up to llio sixteenth year, old 
ago since then. 

314. The ago of both bulls and horses is to bo known from the 
growth and colour of teeth. 

*315-20. In the first year of liorsos six white teeth grow. In the 
second j^ear the lower teeth got black and red. In the tliird 3 ^ear both the 
front teeth becoine black and tliisgoeson till the sixth year. In the fourth 
.voar the two tooth b^’^ the side of the two front tootli arc replaced l).y new 
teeth. In tlie fifth year the last two (molar) teeth arc replaced and these 
blacken from the sixth ycai*. 

1 The followiiiff table gives these distinctions between the various periods of life, 
I iz. youth, manhood, old age, as pertaining to men, clopliants, &c. 

Maximum ago. Youtli. Middle ago. 


Man 

... 

... 100 years 

20 years 

60 years 

Elephant 

... 

... too „ 

20 „ 

80 „ 

Ilovse 

... 

34 „ 

5 „ 

16 „ 

Bull 

. 

25 „ 

6 „ 

10 

Camel 

... 

„ 

6 „ 

te „ 


2 Thus in the course of five years the whole dental structure of horses is replaced. 
With ilifc roplacoinent of the natal teeth infancy is closed and middle ago begins. 
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« 321-24. Tlie teetli gradually yellow from tlio ninth year aiul 
whiten from the twelfth year, become transparent *like glass from the 
fifteenth yean, have the hue of honey from tho eighteenth' year and 
of conch from the twenty-first year. The last continues till the twenty- 
fourth. 

*325. Since twenty-fourth year the teeth get loose and separated, 
and begin to fall down in threes. 

320-27. The horse that has attained full age gets three circular 
lows on the upper lip. The age is to be considered low in proportion as 
the rows are less. 

*328-29. The blid horses are those that throw kicks, make sounds 
with lips, shake their backs, tend to go down into water, suddenly stop 
in the midst of a nioveinent, lie down on tho back, move backwards and 
leap up. 

330. As well as those that have snakc-liko tongues, the colour of 
bears, and are timid in character. 

*331. Tlie horse that has a mark on tho forehead disfigured by a 
minute blot (of another colour) is depreciated, as well as that which tears 
asunder the rop(\s. 

332-35. All the eight white teeth of bulls grow in their fourth 
year. Two extreme (molar) teeth fall down and are replaced in the fifth 
year* in tho sixth year tho next two, in tlie seventh the next two, and in 
the eighth the central two. 


* The changes in colour of horse's teeth as indicated in II. 315-25 arc given below • 


Colour. 

... white. 

... black and rod. 
... black, 

... black. 

... yellow. 

.. white. 


Ago 

Ist year ... 

2nd year ... 

3rd year— 6th year 
6th— 9th year 
0th— 12 th year 
l2th— l5th year 
I5th— 18th year 
I8th— 21st year 
21st— 24th year 

* These are some of tho vicious habits of wj eked horses. 

* fi? hole in tho (mark) on the ^ (forehead). Tho hole hero is a spot or blot of 
another colour which disliguros or main mark on the brow. 

which cuts tho means of keeping the horse under control, e. g., destroys the 
fastenings, fittings, ropes, posts, reins, &c. 


... honey. 
... conch. 
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*336-37. Every two years the teetli get black, yellow, wlule, vecl and 
concli-Uke in order. Then their looseness and fall commence. 

338. The age of camels also lias to be understood from considera- 
tions like these. 

339-40. The hook with two mouths, one for movement forward and 
the other for movement backward lias to bo used in controlling the elo 
pliant. The driver should use this insiranient for regulating the move- 
ments of the animal. 

341-44. [Description of the bridle or reins]. The horse is to be 
controlled by such a bridle. 

^*345. The bull and the camel have to bo governed by strings with 
which the nose can he pidled. 

340. An insfrumont with seven sharp toctli is to bo used in 
cleansing (or rubbing) these animals. 

347-48. Mon as well as beasts liave to bo always g(.)verned by adc- 
(piate punisliiiRuits. The soldiers have to be controlled by special methods 
not by fines. 

^ EiUili colour lasts for two years. As all t he teeth ffet finally replaced in eight years, 
the colour changes np to the I8tli year (2 years for every colour). 

* 111 11. 77-iVoS we have hooii supplied with studies of animals for domestic as well as 

military use. Tlu» elehorato details about their size, sharie, jiroportioii of limbs, 
foiMling, training, age, ^movomoiits, medical treatment etc. though not quite relevant in a 
treatise on purely political subjects, are however called for according to the scope of the 
^fiihjoct-niatter whicli t!ie author has taken iq» for himself. Hnknatiili is a very comprehen- 
sive work as all Hindu social and hiimaii treatises arc. As such it dt*.als witli all matter.s 
that tlireetly or indirectly concern tlio main subject, the promotion of human and 

social woll-heiiig. 

The whole sub-section on the Animal — Eorec of the .Alilitary Department of Mui State 
gives a eonerid-e picture of the exact manner in wliicli the War establishment 
is governed. The various sciences and practical arts connected with the life-history, 
habits, habitats, food, diseases, external and internal characteristics have all been 
laid under contribution, and the account is incidentally suggestive of the vast know- 
ledge of the animal world that the Hindus displa 3 'od in the sjxMdalised trealises, 
if any, on the animals. Zoology, Veterinary Science, at any rate, lludr practical, as- 
pects must have been highly developed, thus testifying to the genius of the Hindus 
for the inductive sciences of tlia physical, objective world. Some of these Hiological 
treatises of tho Hindus c. j/., those on elephants, plants etc. have already acquired 
coloberiby in connection with Ayurveda. In order that full justice may bo done to 
tho achievements of the Hindu sagos in jih^’sical sciences those specialised treatises 
have to bo edited and published. Works like Hiikramli can only suggest and indicate 
the lines of inquiry by pointing to or hinting at tho existence of Hindu scientific works of a 
roally technical character dealing with animals, minoi*als, and vegetables of the earth. 

* Tho instruments by which tho animals arc governed in their raovomonts are tho hook, 
the bridle and tho strings. 

5 
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349-50. The horses and bulls are well kept in watered lands, 
the cainols and elephants in forests, the foot soldiers in ordinary or public 
places. 

351. The ruler should station one hundred soldiers at every yojana, 

*352-53. 'riie elephant, tlie camel, the bull, the horse arc excellent 
beasts of burden in the descending order. Carriages are the best of all 
conveyances except in the rainy season. 

354-55. The ruler should never proceed with a small army even 
against an insignificant enemy. The wise should never use the very raw 
recruits even tliough they are in great numbers. 

*350-57. ^he untrained, inefficient and the raw recruits are all like 
bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks besides 
warfare. 

*358-59. The weak ones desert the fields when they fear loss of life. 
But the strong ones, who are capable of causing vikdra or flight, do not. 

300-01. The man who has no valour cannot stand a fight even if 
he has a vast army. Can he stand the enemy with a small one ? 

302-03. The valorous man however can overpower the enemy with 
a small but well-trained army. What can he not achieve if he has a largo 
army (at his back) ? 

364-05. The king slundd proceed against the enemy with, the stand- 
ing or old, trained and efficient troo^js. The veteran army does not desire 
to leave the master even at the point of death. 

300-07. Alienation (of soldiers) is caused by harsh words, diminution 
of wages, threats, and constant life and work in foreign lands. 

308-09. Since there can bo Jio success if the army bo disafTcclcd, 
one should always study tlic causes of disaffection or alienation of the 
army belonging to oneself and also to the enemy. 

370-71. The king sliould always by gifts and artifices promote 
alienation or disaffection among the enemy’s tioops. 

372-73. One should satisfy the very powerful enemy by service 
and humiliation, serve the strong ones by honours and presents, and the 
weak ones by wars. 

* previous ones arc superior to the succeeding. 

* Ilore is a very strong advice against the use of raw inexpert recruits (like volunteers 
improvised for the occasion) in any warfare, even if the enemy be really very insignificant. 

® Bwsn** to do quite contrary to what one is expected to do, hero deserting the field. 
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'374. lie should win over the equals by alliance or friendship and 
subjugate all by the policy of separation. 

375. There is no other means of subjugating the foe except by 
causing disaffection among their soldiers. 

*376-77. One should follow niti or the moral rules so long as one 
is powerful. People remain friends till then ; just as the wind is tho 
friend of the burning-fire. 

378-79. Deserters from the enemy should not be placed near tho 
main army. They have to be employed separately (in other works) and 
in wars should bo used first. 

380. The allies’ troops may be placed in the front, at the back 
or the wings. 

381-82. Astra is that which is thrown or cast down by means of 
charms, machines or fire. Sastra is any other weapon, e.tj., sword, dagger, 
kunta &c. 

^383-85. Astra is of two kinds, charmed or tnbuhar. The king 
who desires victory should use tubular where tho charmed docs not 
exist, together with tho sasti^as. 

386-87. People expert in military instruments know of divereo 
agencies named astras and sastras varying according to short or largo 
size and the nature and mode of the sharp edges. 

388. The nalika (tubular or cylindrical) nstra is known to be of 
fwo kinds according to largo or small size. 

• ^ or policy of separation by which tho army is alienated with tho rnier, tho people 
estranged from the sovereign, tho friends got rivalries &c. is tho most powerful wcaiion 
to be used by a king. It is tho universal engine for overpowering enemies and con- 
trolling frionds and neutrals. Tho advice given in those lines is too obvious. ^ 

^ Tho great question whether Might should follow Uight or Right Might has ever been 
debatable. In all questions of practical politics, adaptation to the environment in order 
to promote the interests of one’s own national culthre, and tho employment of all those 
means which lead to that are tho recognised maxims of statesmen. So that the doctrine 
of Machiavelli about Political Morality is, after all, tho only certain and universal truth, 
SukrAcharyya’s advice that Right or Morality shinos well only when and as long as there 
is might, just as wind blows vehement only when and as long as tho Are Is burning power- 
fully, finds its counterpart in all doctrines of iiolitical ‘ expediency ’ that have boon preached 
in tho world in various guises since time imracmorial. In order that you may attract 
fi lends and display your morality you must be powerful. In other words, Might is the 
Right. Sukraniti has never advocated the principles of universal truth and absolute 
morality. Those depend on tho exigencies of circumstances,' tho solo standard always 
being the promotion of social wcll-boing. 

3 Tho instrument which has a tube or cylinder &o., mechanical 
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*389-94. Tlie short or small nSlika is the cylindrical instrument 
to be used by infantry and cavalry, having an oblique Oiorizontal; and 
straight (perpendicular) liolo at the origin (breech), the lengtli of five 
uitast IS (two cubits and a half), a sharp point (tila) botli at the forefront 
(muzzle) and at the origin, which can be used in marking the objective, 
whicli has fire produced by the pressure of a machine, contains stone 
and powder at the origin has a good wooden handle at the top, (butt) 
has an inside hole of the breadth of the middle finger, holds gunpowder 
in the intcrioi* and has a strong rod. 

*395-96. The instrument strikes (^istant objects according as the 
bamboo or bark is thick and hollow and tlic balls arc long and wide. 

^397-99. The large nalika is that which has a post or wedge at the 
origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be pointed towards 
the aim, has a wooden frame and is drawui on carriages ; if well used, it 
leads to victory. 

^100-401. Five 'paUis of suvarehi salt, one pnhi of sulphur, and one 
2)ala of charcoal from tho wood of drka^ snnhi and other trees burnt in a. 
manner that i)rcvcnts tho escape of Smoko c.r/., in a closed vessel have 
to bo i)uri(icd, powdered, and mixed together, then dissolved in the juices 
olsnuhi^ arka and garlic-, then dried uj) by heat, and finally powered like 
sugar. The substaiux* is gunpowder. 

Six or four pai’ts of sumir.hl salt may also be used in tlu' 
preparalion of gun j)f)wdor. Sulphur and ohaicoal would r('mai!i the sanu'. 
®li>7 4«)S 'flu*- halls an* made nf iron with othf’i* subsraiK'cs inside" 

’ Tlio Uo.scri])Lioii tallios with that of ;i modiM-n tho gn^at pi’osnmptioii being (hat 
tho linos arc interpolations. 

sjTi^ stones, gyi hainlle. gnnpewder, I'tc. the Jiulo must be siicJi that tJio 

middle finger can penetrate it. r 5 i^[r=fiT space within tho hole (barrel). 

^ bamboo or bark. It seems t.iat the cylindrical instrumoiit is made of bamboo. 

But c/. 11. 409*10. Distance or ol' tho aim depends on the longtli i&c. of lialls as well :i.s 
diameter of tlio iiistruniont. * 

* H(^rc is the description of a cannon. 

" The chemical composition of gunpowder is given here. Unvavchi is a salt like alum, 
which keeps the Smoke inside.— Is it the process of “ Destructive Distillation’ ? 

The proportion of the constituents 

Salt ... ... 6 parts 

Sulphur ... » part 

Charcoal ... I part 

Tho above mixture 4* juices of plants give the desired object. 

• Here is another preparation. Tho substances are the same, but the quantity of 

salt to be used varitjs. ^ 

“It appears the iron balls are made for cannon. 
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or witliout any such substance. For lesser nalas or guns tbo balls are 
made of lead or any other metal. 

409- 410. Tlie n/llnstras may be made of iron or of some other 
metal, have to be nib])ed and cleansed daily and covered by armed men. 

'411-15. Experts make gunpowders in various waj’S and of white 
and other colours according to the relative quantities of constituents : — 
charcoal, sulphur, Hucarclii^ stones, liaviialy lead, hinyiil, iron filings, 
camphor, indigo, juice of sarala tree, &c, 

410- 17. 'riio balls in the instruments are flung at the aim by the 
touch of fire. 

418. The instrument has to be first cleaned, then the gunpowder lias 
to be put in, then it is to be placed lightly at the origin of the instruinoiit 
by means of the rod. Then the ball has to he introduced, then the gun- 
powder at. the oar. File is next to be applied to this powder, and the ball 
is projected towanls the objective. 

422-23. The ai row is to be two cubits in length and to he so arrang- 
ed that it can pierce the object when Hung from tlio how-string. 

421. 'fhe mace is to bo octagonal fin sliapo), to have a strong 
handle, and high up to the breast. 

125. The is long as the human body, has sharp edges on 

both sides, and a handh'. 

I2(). d'lie ckdfUulra is slightly cnrv'ed ami four dnr/iilas \i\ width. 

127. The' k^U nv<i pvatdn is high to the navid, has a strong lii’St, ami 
" tin' lust If' (»f t h(' 11101 ) 11 , 

128. The dagger is four cubits, has a rod as the handle and is 
eilgcxl like the r i/.oi*. 

429. 'The /.'a is ten euliits flat and lias a handh' like fifinku or 

stick. 

® lo0. 'The whee'l is six cubits in cirumferonce, has razor-like edge 
and a good eentre'. 

431. 'I’ho plnlm is a rod three cubits long, witli lliroo sharp needles, 
and an iron rope'. 

432-33. Idle kdvtchu or armour is the jirotection for the upper limb, 
has the lielmet for covi'ring the head, is made of iron sheet about the tlnck- 
ne.ss of wheat. 

131. Idle haraja is a strong arm that is made of iron and has a keen 

edge. 

' trusts filings or powders of Iron. according ns tlio parts of 

tlio const! tnonts .arc equal to, Ic.ss or greater than, (llic tlxed i)roi)orl ion). 

^ The ^ is wliirled from the or centre'. 
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435-37. The king who is provided whh^ood supplies, is endowed 
with the ‘six attributes ’ of Statecraft, and equipped with sufficient arms 
and ammunitions, -slioiild desire to fight. Otherwise he gets miserj^ and 
dethroned from the kingdom. 

* 438-39. The affair that two parties, who have inimical relations with 
each other, undertake by means of arms to satisfy their rival interests is 
known as warfare. 

440-41. Tlie daivika warfare is that in which charms arc used, the 
(isura that in wliich the mechanical instruments are used, the human 
warfare that in which sastras and hands vlyq used. 

442-3. There, may be a fight of one with many, of many with many, 
of one witli one, or of two with two. 

444-45. Tlie ruler who wants to fight should carefully consider the 
season, the region, the enemy’s strength, one’s own strength, the four- 
fold policy and the six attributes of Statecraft. 

440-48. The autumn, hemanta (October and November) and winter 
are the best seasons for warfare. The spring is good, the worst is 
the summer. In the rainy reason war is not at all appreciated, peace is 
desirable then. 

*440-50. When the king is well provided with military require- 
ments and master of a sullicicnlly strong army, the season is soul-inspiring 
and forebodcr of good. 

*451. Jf very urgent business arise the season is not auspicious. 

452. One should place the Lord of the universe in the heart (when 
going out on an expedition). 

^453, There are no rules about time or season in cases created by 
the killing of cows, women and Brahmans. 

1 ijg' War cloflncd. The conditions of warfare are the following — ( 1) two parties 
inimical to each other, (2) furtherance of some ends, (3) uso of arms. 

* The idea is that no consideration of time need dotain tho man who is sure of his 
position and strength as regards trooi^s aiid supplies. 

» Even if otherwise tho time bo good for war, t.e., if the seasons and weather bo favour- 
able, tho ruler should not necessarily be tempted to undertake war. Ho should first 
look to more important and pressing business at homo. Thus in 11. 440-51 Sukracharyya 
is advocating tho theory that tho man is the maker of his time, ho should study his own 
conveniences and never be swayed by purely physical considerations of seasons, weather, 
climate, &c. 

* Sere, again, tho physical considerations of time and season do not hold good. 
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'454-55. That country is excellent in wliicli lliere arc facilities for 
the regular parade and exercises of one’s own soldiers at the proper time 
but there are none for those of the foe. 

45G-57. That country is said to bo good wlvich provides equal 
facilities for military exercises to the troops of both parties in a contest. 

*458-59. That region is the worst is wliich the enemy’s troops get 
ample grounds for parade and exercise but ones’ own troops get none. 

460-01. If the enemy’s army be oncthird less than one’s own troops 
or untrained, incflicicnt and raw recruits, the circumstances ivould lead 
to success. 

^462-63. One’s own army that lias been maintained as children, and 
rewarded by gifts and honours and is well supplied witli war i)rovisions 
does lead to victory. 

^404-05. The six attributes of statecraft arc known to be peace, war, 
expedition, taking cover or besieging, refuge, and duplicity. 

400-()7. Those actions by which the powerful foe becomes friendly 
constitute mndhi or treaty. 'J'hat should be carefully studied. 

468-09. That is said to ho vifjmha or war by whieJi the enemy is 
oppressed and subjugated. The king should study this with his 
councillors. 

470. A Y(Uia is expedition for tlic furtherance of one’s own objects 
and destruction of the enemy’s interests. 

*471. An dsana is said to be that from wliich oneself can be pro- 
tected and the enemy is destroyed. 

472. The a.sTa/ya or refuge is said to be tliat b}^ wliich even tlie 
weak becomes powerful. 

^ Having described tlio proper time for warfare SnkrAchary^va is dwelling upon Mip 
bnttlc-riolds or zones of military operations. In doing so lie is remarking upon tJio 
physical advantages and disadvanlAges of various regions from tJio military standpoint. 
That field is certainly the best which while giving oneself every possible vantage ground 
dci)rivcs tlio enemy of the samo. 

^ Having described the 5 ^^ and to bo considered by a ruler l>ofore cominoncing 
military operations, Sukracharyya is iu the following lines giving an account of the points 
to bo noted in measuring the strength of the army or 

• In 11. 464-65 SukrAcliaryya is describing the or six attributes of Statecraft 
that have to be considered bofopo beginning an expedition. 

• Bach of those terms is being explained below. 

» something like ‘ lying in ambush ’ or ‘ taking cover,’ or perhaps besieging 

as described in 670—711 &c. 
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'473. The (hraidheehham Is the stationing of one’s troops in several 

rogiincnts. 

“474-75. Wlicn tlie king has been attacked by a powerful enemy 
and is unable to counteract him by any means, he should desire peace in a 
dilatory inaniicr. 

'^470-77. Tliere is only one treaty or peace desired by i)oople, 
that is gifts. Eveiythijig else besides alliance is a species of gifts. 

478-711. The aggressor never returns without receiving something 
because of his might, for without gifts there is no other form of ijeace. 

480. Ciifls should be given according to the strength of the adversaiy. 
Service should evcii bo accepted, or the daugliter, wealth and proi^erty 
may be given away. 


48.1. bi order to conquer enemies i)cacc should be made even with 
one’s own feudatories. 

482-So. Peace sliould be made even with the fniavtjns for. (otherwise) 
they can overpower tiie ruler by attack. 

*181. J List as a cluster of bamboos cannot be dost roved if surrounded 
l)y thick thorny trees, so the ruler should belike a bamboo snrroiiiKled 
by clusters. 

®48()-87. Peace should be made with the vcjy powerful, war with 
the equal and e.xpedition (aggression) against tlio weak ; but to fricJids 
should bo granted refuge as well as ih sidence in forts. 

488-811. The wise should make i)eace with the powerful if thoro^ 
be danger, and xu’otcet oneself at tJio prox^er time if tlie foes be many. 

^'190-01. There is no or rule that war shouhl be uuder- 

lakeii with a powerful enemy. The cloud never moves against the currejit 
of the wind. 


^ Corliaps the of this di vision into groujjs is to show thonnoiny tiuifc tho anny 

is not very powcM’lul in ii inn her. 

Jn II. 474- i)5 Ave wliiit may ho called ifio Law of iVations rugardiiig Poaoo in 

iiiodorji Kuropcan treat is< s on International Law. 

3 Kvery treaty taUes one or oilier foriu of transfer of Liroperly or valuahles. 

‘ The feudatory chiefs and or barbarLan races, forest trihos, Ac., arc hero com- 
pared with the thorns surrounding a big tree which make access to it diniculb. Sukra- 
charyya is advocating the expediency of converting these into friends. Tho wise ruler 
sliould make good use of those forces by concessions, grants and rewards Ac. 8o tJiat in 
times of oinergoncy tliese may stand him in good stead by making the enemy’s progress 

impossible. W hat are generally ignored as iiisignifi cant or worthless should be regarded 
by the statesmen as important sources of tho state’s strength. 

'‘0/. 1. 580 whore two clascs o inniii are montioned. 

It is never safe to mcasuro strength with a giant. 
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492. Prosperity never desorts a man who hows down to the power- 
ful at the proper time, just as rivers never leave the downward course. 

’494-95. The king should never trust the enemy even after con* 
eluding peace. Thus Indra killed Vritra in days of yore during the truce 
time. 

*496-97. One should commence warfare when one is attacked 
and oppressed by some body, or even only when one desires prospe* 
rity, provided one is well placed as regards time, region and army. 

498-500. Tlie king should surround and coerce the ruler wliose army 
and friends have been lessened, who is in the fortress, who has come upon 
him as enemy, who is very much addicted to sense-pleasures, who is the 
plunderer of people’s goods, and whose ministers and troops have been 
disaffected. 

501. That is known to be vigraha, any other thing is kalaha or 
mere quaritjl. 

502-503. One with a small army should never undertake a vigraha 
or engage in war with a valorous man backed by a powerful army. If, 
however, that be done, his destruction is inevitable. 

*504. The cause of kalaha or quarrel or contention is the exclusive 
demand (of rivals) for the same thing. 

505. When there is no other remedy vigraha or war should be 
undertaken. 

*506-507. Yanas or expeditions are known by experts to be of five 
kinds — Vigrihyay Sayidhdya^ Samhhuyay Frasaiiga, and Upekshyd. 

508-509. The Vigrihya expedition is known by masters proficient in 
the subject to be that in which the army proceeds by gradually over- 
powering groups of enemies. 


temporary cessation of hostilities, armistice or truce, during which all mili- 
tary operations should cease. 

8iikr&chilryya is not a believer in the words of treaties. He rather advises rulers 
to follow the maxim that truces are to be kept only so long as it is convenient, or ‘ exppe- 
dient.* He quotes instances from Paurduik history where even the greatest person- 
alities did not scruple to violate solemn pledges in order to servo their interests. 

* There are no fixed occasions for Avarfaro. These are to he sought or created I>y the 
ambitious ruler. Ho is to catch time by the forelock and always be ready for aggression 
or defence as need be. 

* When both ‘ parties display extraordinary earnestness for attaining the same object 
there is a strife inevitable. 

* Each of these technical terms is being explained below. 

6 
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’510-11. Or Vigrihya expedition is that in which one’s own friends 
fight wtih the adversary’s friends on all sides, and the main army proceeds 
against the enemy, 

*512-13. The Sandhdya exi^edition of the man desiring victory is 
that which proceeds after pecHce is made with certain supporters of the 
enemy. 

514-15. The Sambhuya expedition is that which proceeds under 
the king aided by feudatories skilled in warfare well equipped with 
physical and moral resources. 

*516-17. The Prasanga expedition is that which begins against 
a certain objective but incidentally proceeds against another. 

518-13. The Upehshya expedition is that wliich neglects the 
enemy and retreats after encountering adverse fate. 

520. If the king (is generous and) rewards (well), the army 
becomes attached to him though his conduct is unrighteous and he 
comes of a low family. 

521-22. The ruler should pacify his own troops by gifts of 
rewards and should go ahead accompanied by heroic guards. 

^523. Ill the centre should be placed the family, treasure and 
valuables. 

524. lie should always carefully protect his army. 

525-26. The commander should march in well-arrayed regiment^, 
wherever difliculties arise on the way through rivers, hills, forests and 
forts. 

527-28. If there be danger ahead the commander should march 
in the great makava or crocodile array, or the shyena or bird array 
wdiich has two wings or the shuchi (iieedle)-array which has a sharp 
mouth. 

^ Two kinds of Mynhya Yutui are described : — 

(1) When the expedition proceeds through a series of fights and skirmishes with 

enemies on the way. 

(2) WJion one's own allies are induced to fight with the enemy’s ailics, and the party 

proceeds against the enemy. In this ease no party can have recourse to 
allies in the principal contest. 

^ those who take the back, i.e , supportcis. Those supporters are therefore the 

enemy's allies. 

3 There is a sleight tu warfare. If instead of attacking the professed or ostensible 
object the party marches against another, there is a case of Prasatigu Ycina. 

* ^ groat, precious. 
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’529-31. If tliere be danger behind, the sliakata (carriage )-array, 
if on the sides the vajra (thunder) array, if on all sides the sarmtohhadra 
(octagonal) or Ghdkra (wheel) or vydla (snake) array. Or the array 
sliould be determined according to the nature of the region in such a 
way as to pierce the enemy’s army. 

*532-33. None besides one’s own troops are to know the signs 
for the formation of battle-'orders’ communicated by means of bugle 
sounds. 

534-35. The wise should always devise diverse forms of battle array 
for horses, elephants and footsoldiers. 

536-37. The king should order the soldiers aloud by signs of 
battle-order from a station on the right or left, in the centre or in the 
front. 

538. Having heard those orders the troops are to carry out the 
instructions. 

539-40. Grouping, expansion, circling, contraction, straight 
movement, rapid march, backward movement, 

541-43. Forward movement in rows, standing erect, lying down, 
standing like octagon, wheel, needle, carriage, half moon, 

544-45. Separation in parts, standing in serial rows, liolding the 
arms and weapons, fixing the aim, and striking the objective, 

*540-47. Flinging of missiles, striking by weapons, swift use of 

arms, 

548-49. Self-defence, counteraction by movements of limbs or use 
of arms and weapons, movements in rows of two, three or four, 

*550. Movement forward or backward or sidewards. 

* ^ battlo array, the form or order in which the troops are arranged or stationed in 
the battle-fleld. Eight species are enumerated here — elassifled according to the nature 
of the obstacle to bo encountered, e.g., dangers ahead, behind, on the sides or on all sides. 

The Battle arrays : 

I. Danger ahead : — (1) Crocodile. 

(2) Bird. 

(S) Needle. 

II. Danger behind : (1) Vehicle. 

III. Danger on the sides : — ( t ) Thunder. 

IV. Danger on all sides : — (1) • Octagonal. 

(2) Wheel. 

(8) Snake. 

3 The technique of bugles is a military secret. 

^ ^ rapid, instantaneous. 

^ Having enumerated the 8 vyuhasov Battle-orders in 11. 525-531, Sukrflcharyya has 
in 11. 689-550 enuineratea about 8Q different purposes 4or which theso are form^. 
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551, In throwing a missile, movement forward or backwarda is 
necessary, 

552, The soldier stationed in the battle-array should always fling 
the missile by moving forward. 

553, J ust after throwing the arm the soldier should sit down or 
move forward. 

554-55. Having seen the enemy in the sitting posture the troops 
should cast their own arms by moving forward in ones or twos or groups 
as ordered. 

556-57. The Jcrauncha (pigeon) array is to be formed according 
to the nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the 
movements of pigeons in the sky. 

’558. It is that order in which the neck is thin, the tail medium, 
and the wings thick. 

559. The ahyena or bird order is that in which the wings are large, 
the throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. 

560. The mahara or crocodile order is that which has four legs, 
long and thick Mouth and two lips. 

561. The auchi or needle order has a thin mouth, is a long rod 
and has a hole at the end. 

562. The chahra array has one passage and has eight concentric 

rings. 

563. The sarvatohhadra array is the battle order which has eight 
sides in all directions. 

564. The wheel array has no passage, has eight concentric rings 
and faces in all directions. 

*565. The carriage-array has the aspect of a vehicle, and the snake 
array that of a snake. 

*566-67. The ruler should devise one, two or more of these 
vyiihaa or a mixture of them according to the number of troops and the 
character of roads and battle-fields. 

568-569. One should lie with troops at those places whence the 
enemy’s army can be onerpowered by arms and weapons. The condition 
is called aaana, 

^ The pigeon-array is the ninth form of battle-order. 

> In 11. 656-565 the nine vyUhas have been described and explained. 

* It is to be noted that the vyiihaa have been described incidentally in connexion with 
expeditions, one of he or six attributes of Statecraft. 
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'570-571. From the manoeuvre of dsana one sliouW destroy care- 
fully those people who help the enemy by carrying wootl, water and 
provisions. 

•572-573. One should subjugate the enemy througli protracted 
processes by which provisions are cut short, food and fuel are diminished, 
and the subjects are oppressed. 

574-575. When in a war both the enemy and the aggressor have 
got tired they seek cessation from hostilities. The state is called sandhdya 
dsana or truce. 

576-577. Wlien one has been overpowered by the enemj^ and 
does not find any remedy to counteract the defeat he should seek refuge 
with a powerful ruler who is truthful, honest, and has good family 
connexions. 

*578. The friends, relatives and kinsfolk are the allies of the 
aggressors. Other rulers are either x^aid friends or sharers in the spoils 
of victory. 

‘580. That is said to be dsraya, as well as forts. 

®581^3. When the ruler is not sure of the methods of work to be 
adopted, and is waiting for the opportune time, he should have resort to 
duplicity like the crow’s eye and display one move but really adox3t another. 

584-587. Even ordinary people get their desired objects througli 
good methods, good policies, and persevering efforts, cannot the princes? 
A work can be successful ouly througli efforts, not through mere wish. 
Thus the elephant does not of itself enter the mouth of the sleeping lion. 

^ Asana thus soems to be e((ulva1cut to laying siege to a town. The aggressor is to 
take such a stand that from his place he can recoiincntre the grounds round about 
( ), prevent the entrance of allies or rciiiforccmenls with provisions, and 

also pour down arms and missiles upon the enemy besieged. That a siege would be 

clear from the following lines. 

* The processes described are those of a regular and obstinate siego which compels 
the defendants to submit on any terms. 

3 Two classes of allies— those (1) who voluiitoor their s(M’vices, and (2) who have to 
be paid or promised booty. One may seek shelUsr with both those classes. 

^ Refugo or shelter (asm j/a) is thus of two kinds— (1) human, as described above, (2) 
physical forts. 

* mntrRi The crow has only one pupil, but it moves through both eyes. So tlio same 
man is to follow both purposes at the same time, this, however, unncticed^^rf^ as the 
crowds pupil. 

Lines 668-83 contain suggestions about the time when each of the six princi- 
ples of policy have to be adopted, e,g,, truce, siege, etc. 
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^588-f)0. Even the bard iron can by proper methods be converted 
into a liquid. It is also a noted fact that water extinguishes fire. By the 
man who exerts, fire can be extinguished. 

591. It is policy by wliicli the feet can be placed on the head of 
elephants. 

*592. Separation is the best of all methods or policies of work, and 
samUsraya or refuge is the best of the six attributes of Statecraft. Both these 
are to be adopted by the aggressor wlio wants success. Witliout these two 
the king should never commence military operations. 

®595-6. He should adopt such means as lead to rivalry or conflict 
between the Commander-in-chief and Councillors of the enemy, and strife 
among their subjects or women. 

*597-98 One should always study the policies as well as six attributes 
of Statecraft concerning both parties, and embark upon a war if death or 
universal plunder have been the antecedent circumstances. 

^ The instance of the liquefaction of iron is suggestive of some motalliirgioal opei’a- 
tion prevalent in ancient times. 

* The king should bo strong is his uso ot or tlio Policy of Reparation or Partition 

by which the enemy may bo weakened or disnlombered, and lie should be strong in his allies 
or friends with whom he can take refuge in emergency. Noto the distinction between tlio 
four npayas or policies and nhinhju'ias or the six attributes. 

3 This is the Bheda npaya or Policy of Partition. Tt should always bo the policy to 
foment civil dissensions among tho enemy, e.#/. by promoting rivalry between the Civil 
and Military heads. C/. Louis XIV's policy towards the Stuart Kings of England. 

* The six attributes of Statecraft are ; — 

1. Peace^^f^ 

2. \Var-iw<? 

ib Expedition -(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) ^ 

(v) 

4. Taking cover or Hesieging 

6. Refuge ’BWl 

6. Duplicity 

Sukr&chfiryya has In 11. 464-598 narrated in brief what is considered to be the Law of 
Belligerents. The Law of Nations regarding Friends, Poes, Neutrals, Expeditions, Treaties, 
Truces, Battles, Capitulations as described here is sufllciontly elaborate and practical. The 
discripiion of Battle-arrays in connection with that of Expeditions as well as the purposes to 
which each is adapted indicates perfect mastery over the art of field-marshalling and military 
manoeuvres. The whole of this Section of Sukmniti in fact corresponds to those chapters 
of modern Text-books on International Law which deal with War generally, especially war 
on land, and discuss such questions as the characteristics of war, causes, kinds and ends 
of war, armed forces of belligerents, regions of war, &c. 
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599. Even Brahmanas should fight if there have been aggressioua 
on women and priests or there has been killing of cows. 

600. One should not desist from the fight if it has once com- 
menced. 

601. The man who runs away from battle is surely killed by the 

gods. 

602-3. The king who protects subjects should in pursuance of the 
Kshatriya’s duties never desist from a fight if called to it by an equal, 
superior or inferior. 

^604-5. The earth swallows tlie king who does not light and the 
Brahman who does not go abroad, just as tjie snake swallows the animals 
living in the holes. 

*606-7. The life of even the Brahman who fights when attacked is 
praised in this world, for the virtue of a Kshatriya is derived also from 
Brahma. 

*608. The death of Kshatriyas in the bed is a sin. 

*609-10. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by excre- 
ting cough and biles and crying aloud is not a Kshatriya. Men learned 
in ancient history do not praise stich a stale of things. 

612. Death in the home except in a fight is not laudable. 

®613. PowardicG is a very miserable sin in valorous people. 

®614-15. The Kshatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after 
sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled by family members deserves 
death. 

616-17. Kings who valorously fight and kill each other in battles 
are sure to attain heaven. 

618-19. He also gets eternal bliss who fights for his master at the 
l>ead of the army and docs notslirink through fear. 

* These arc contemptlblo ci’catiires who ilosorvc destruction. Tlin cowardly king 
and tho uii travel led Jirah man are not worth tiicir names and have no reason to live on 
earth. 

* So fighting is also prescribed among tho duties of Brahmans. 

* The very connotation of the form Kshatriya, says Hukrn, is to die anywhere else 
except in the home bed ; just as that of the Brahinaii is to travel abroad beggjng alms and 
spreading knowledge &c. 

* The proper death for a Kshatriya is that on tho battle-field in open warfare. The 
most disgraceful for him is tliat through disease anil physical ailments. He should by all 
means avoid fho natural death that removes ordinary people from tho surface of the earth, 

* Warriors should always Jive valorous, should die valorous deaths, c. g. , in battles. 
Kven tho last moments of their lives should be spent valorously. 

* This dictum of Sukrfichfiryya would certainly appear to be a chip from Spart.nn and 
Bushido morality. The rules of militaryism or Kshatriyaism arc the same in all lands and 
climes. The deserter and the failed warrior have no placo in society and family circle. 
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620 - 21 . People should not regret the death of the brave wan who is 
killed in battles. TLe man is purged and delivered of all sins and 
attains lieaven. 

*622-23. The fairies of the other world vie wdtli each other in 
reaching the wairiorwho is killed in battles in the hope that he be their 
husband. 

*624-25. The great position that is attained by Hhe sages after 
long and tedious penances is immediately reached by warriors who meet 
death in warfare. 

*626-7. This is at once penance, virtue and eternal religion. The 
man wlio docs not fly from a j^attle does at once perform the duties of all 
the four dsramas, 

628-29. There is np other thing besides valour In all the three 
worlds. It is the valorous man who protects the universe, it is in him 
that cvey thing linds its stay, 

630-31. The immovables are the food of the mobiles, the toothless 
of the toothed creatures, the armless of the armed, the cowards of the 
valiant. 

^632-33. In this world two men can go beyond the solar sphere 
into heaven) : — tlie austere missionary, and the man who is killed 
in the front in a fight. 

634-35. One should protect oneself by killing even the learned 
Ilrahman and Guru in battle if they are inimical. This is the decree 
of /SVicti or Vedas. 

® 636-37. Tlie teachers are kind and the learned people are advocates 
of sinlessness. They should never be asked on occasions of great fear 
(e.rj., warfare). 

‘ The sanction for the 'warrior’s fUities In life: (1) eternal bliss in heaven and enjoy- 
nieiit of all that it implies, (2) otln^rwise, perpetual ignominy and disgrace on earth. 

* Here is a further tempi ion for death in war. 

* The high and exalted position of Hisliis, acquired by meditation and penance, as well 
as the virtues of ideal hoiiscliolders who perform through life all the elaborate duties of 
the four stages of human existence, via,, lirahmucharyya, OarhaBihya, Vana 2 yra 8 tha and 
Sntntynso, are forthwith enjoyed by the warrior who bravely welcomes death in tho 
battlc-ticld. This single action is equivalent to any or all the possible duties to bo 
performed by a van whether as Jiishi, Hatniydsi, DrnJnmichari, or Grihastha. 

* Tavo extraordinary men who deserve transcendental happiness arc (1) the itinerant 
preacher who has got a vision of the eternal truths of the universe through processes of 
self-con tx’ol and meditation on tho Permanent Verities, and (2) the heroic warrior who 
meets death in tho face (not on the back), i.c., who has not to retreat like a coward but 
can coolly encounter the worst calamity. 

•The advice of such people as are timid by nature and occupation should never 
bo sought in matters that involve bloodshed 
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’ 638 - 39 . Learned people are ornaments in places where they can 
discourse on diverse subjects, e.g., in palaces, assemblies and cloistei-s. 

*640-41. Learned people are orn.aments in those places where 
they can perform various intellectual feats before large audiences in the 
matter of Sacrifice, Militaiy Science, &c., 

*642-45. Learned people are ornaments also in the matter of find- 
ing out others’ defects, studjdng human interests, and managing elephants, 
horses, chariots, asses, camels, goats and sheep, in the matters connected 
with cattle, wealth, roads, and Ricayamrara, and in studying tlie defects 
of food and social practices. 

646-48. One should disregard the “ wise men” who extol the merits 
of the enemies, discover the inirposcs the adversary has in view, and with- 
out minding that destruction might behjil the army (in case of war) 
should employ a (suitable) expedient that would destroy the enemy. 

649-50. The Bralimana who appears with a murderous intent is 
as good as a Sudra. There cun be no sin in killing one who comes with 
a murderous intent. 

^651-52. One would not incur the sin of killing an embryonic 
child (i.e., an infant) if one kills even an infant who has come upon him 
with wcalxin in hand. It is otherwise that one really perpetrates that 
offence. 

653-55. The sin of killing a Brahman does not touch the man who 
treats like a Kshatriya and kills the Brahman that fights with arm in 
hand and does not leave the battle-field. 

'They should grace those coiiiicil-halls and discussion rooms, but must not interfere 
in executive affairs. 

*Their proper function is study, discussion, talk, giving decision on subtle r|uestions, 
solution of knotty problems of social or religious life etc. JiOt them preside there. 

* All those affairs that require tho knowledge of people trained in the sciences and 
arts should bo left to the learned jieoplc for deliberation and advice. They are theorists 
and naturally have no place where the practical use of arm.s and limbs is concerned. 

^ These lines describe wliat in terms of modern International Law would be called 
Enemy Character. Any and every cnefn3' is to be killed, even the Brahmana and the 
(embryonic child) or infant. Ordinary rules of Hindu Scistra enjoin groat purificatory 
penances on the man wlio kills a Brahrnaim or a But Sukrachfiryya’s System of Military 
Morality kpeps those rules in abeyance. These persons are to be treated as no better than 
ordinary enemies, the very moment they a.ssumc enemy character. 

* Tho Brahman is no longer a Brahman, but in the first place a Kshatriya, and in the 
second place, has all the attributes of an enemy. The ordinary treatment of a belligerent 
is therefore to be meted out towards him. 

7 
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656 - 57 . The rascal who flies from a fight to save bis life is really dead 
though alive, and endures the sins of the whole people. 

658-59. The man who deserts the ally or the master and flies from 
the battle-field gets hell after death, and while alive is cried down upon 
by the entire people. ^ 

600-61. The man who sees his friend in distress and does not help 
him gets disrepute, and when dead goes to hell. 

662-03. The wicked man who deserts one that seeks refuge with him 
in confidence goes to eternal hell so long as there are the fourteen Indras. 

'664-65. The Brahmans should kill the Kshatriya when his practices 
are wicked. They do not incur sin even if they fight with arms and 
weapons in hand. 

6G6-G7. When, again ttic Ksliatriyas have become effete, and the 
people are being oppressed by lower orders of men the Brahmanas should 
fight and extirpate them. 

668-09. The war with charmed instruments is the best, that with 
mechanical is good, that with weapons inferior, that with hands is the 
worst. 

070-71. That war with charmed instruments is known to be the 
best of all in which the foes are destroyed by arrows and other arms 
rendered iDowerful through being applied with charms. 

672-73. The war with mechanical instruments leads to great destruc- 
tion of the enemy in which balls are flung at the objective by the appli- 
cation of gunpowder in cylindrical fire-arms, 

674-75. The war with weapons is that generally undertaken in the 
absence of fire-arms and other missiles, in whicli foes have to be killed by 
the use of Ktinta swords and other wjsaporis. 

' Sukrdehdryya, here again as usual, is not an advocate of absolute morality, but 
always prescribes duties that, though apparently conflicting or contradictory, are really 
called for by the needs of human life and social existence. Not Consistency but Truth is his 
groat motto, and to him the greatest truth is the promotion of human well-being and 
social welfare. And as the interests of mankind arc ever changing, and complexities are 
perpetually disturbing social order, Sukra does not scruple to be inconsistent and 
dictate duties at times which might appear grossly at variance with those prescribed on 
other occasions. Thus the Brahman who is ordinarily to abstain from the military profes- 
sion, is in duty bound to accept that as the only call of religion and morality under 
grave circumstances. A society that Is governed by such practical rules as these cannot 
but move and progress with the times and not only adapt itself to the varied require- 
ments of tHe ages bub also use the environment and world forces for its own purposes, 
in the interest of its own growth and development. 
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'676-77. T.he war with hands, i. duel or hand-to-liat\d fig\it is 
that in which the adversary is overpowered by strong grasps and skilful 
attacks on the joints of limbs, &c., whether against or in lino with the 
system of hair. 

*678-82. Catcliing the liair by means of the left hand, throwing 
down on the earth by force, beating by the leg, i.e., kicking on the head, 
pressing at the breast by knees, severe beating on the brow by bael-like 
(heavy) fists, elbowing, constant slappings, and moving about to find out 
the proper places of attack — those eight are the species of duelling. 

*683-84. The Ksati iya should be attacked by four of these species, 
the worst Kshatriya by five, the Vairfj’a by six, the .$udra bj" seven, and 
the mixed castes bj" all tlie eight. 

^685. These methods have to be applied to the enemies, never to 
the friends. 

686-88. One should commence fight with any enemy whose ministers 
and army have got disaffected by placing the fire-arms both liglit and 
heavy in the front, the infantry just behind them, the elephants and 
horses in the wings. 

689-91. The first skirmish is to be commenced by commanders 
with half the army in the front and the wings so long as tlie region 
favourable for warfare is not acquired. 

*692-93. The war should then be undertaken by ministers witli troopvS 
conducted by ministers, then finally by the king at the risk of his own 
life ivith troops commanded by the king. 

®694-700. One should carefully protect one s troops but e.xtirpate 
the enemy’s, when they have got tired by long marches, or through 

^ (motion) in the contrary direction and (motion) in tho natural direction. 

The Joints and other parts of the body have to bo pulled in the contrary or natural 
directions (of movement or locomotion) as c^pveiiieiit, and bound or grasped powerfully ; 
So that tho adversary may bo quite motionless. 

* ^ Hair must have been long. Tho custom of lopping off the liair was not prevalent, 

it appears, Bael fruit. 

* Laws of duelling. But it is not clear why only four or five of these 8 forms of hand- 
to-hand fight have to bo applied in lighting some of the castes &c. 

* Of course none of these engines of warfare, whether duels or other 3 kinds, are 
meant for friends or allies. The lino is quit© irrelevant. 

* Tho main brunt to be borne (1) by the commander (2) by tho councillor, (8) by the 

king in succession. . . 

•When such natural calamities or unfavourable circumstances befall tho enemy s 

troops it is the opportune moment to commence operations against them. But if one’s 
own army gets into this plight it would be most undiplomatic to leave it in that condition. 
Their anxieties must be removed and difficulties remedied. 
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hanger and thirst, when they are oppressed hy disease, famine, hail- 
storms and thieves, when they have to suffer from impurities of mud and 
dirt in water, when they are gasping for breath, when they are asleep or 
engaged in taking food, when tlmy are not in contact with the ground {i.e. 
have mounted tree, etc., etc.), when they are vacillating, when they are over- 
powered by fear of fire or attacked by wind and rain, and by such other 
dangers and difficulties. 

701-2. Of all the dangers that are known by the wise to befall an 
army, the worst is Bheia (alienation or separation, or estrangement). 

703-4. Even the Maula or standing or old army, if disaffected, is 
a source of dubious strength to the king. What to speak of the sundry 
recruits rxnder disaffection ? 

705. One should always study tlie fourfold policy, the sixfold 
attributes of statecraft and the secrets of oneself as well as the enemy. 

700. The enemy has to be killed in wars whether conducted accord- 
ing to the rules of morality or against them. 

707-11. The king should increase the salary of the officers about 
a quarter in beginning the expedition, cover his own body during the fight 
by means of shield and panoply, make the soldiers drink invigorating 
wines, and employ in the battle those heroes who are eutliusiastic and are 
certain of the issue and extirpate the foes by fiio-aims, daggeis and tioops. 

712-15. The horseman has to he attacked Iiy the Kiinta sword, (lie 
charioteer and the juaii on the elephant by arrow, the elephant by the 
elephant, the horse by the Imrse, the chariot by the chariot, the infantry 
by the infantry, one by one, Vhe weapon by the weapon, the missile by 
the missile. 

•716-21. One who follows the duties of good people should not 
kill the man who is on the ground, who is deformed, who has his hands 
arranged in the form of anjali in the sign of humiliation), who is 

seated with hair dishevelled, and who says ‘ 1 am yours,’ who is asleep, 
who is naked or unarmed, whe is seeing others fight or is fighting with 
others, who is drinking water, taking food or busy with other matters, 
who is terrified, who retreats. 

722, The'old man, the infant, the woman, as well as the king, when 
alone, are not to be killed. 

1 Sakr&ch&ryya’s Laws of Atilitapy Morality montioii tlio persons who are not to bo 
killed. The various signs of irnpotoncy or humiliation aro described. 

Dishevelled hair is a sign of defeat and failure. It appears here again that the hair 
was not lopped off in those days* 
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‘723. Blit there is no deviation from the path of morality if one kills 
others by applying the i^rcscribcd methods. 

724. These rules, however, apply only to icarfares conducted 
according to the dictates of morality but not otherwise. 

725. There is no warfare which extirpates the powerful enemy 
so mncli as the kutayndha or war conducted against tlie dictates of 
morality. 

•726-27. In days of yore the kiitn warfare was appreciated by Rama, 
Krishna, Indra and otlier gods. It was through kuta that Wdi, Yavana, 
and Namuclii were killed. 

•728-30. One should ins]>iro confidence in tlio enemy by sweet 
smiling face, soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humiliation, 
praise, good offices as well as oaths. 

731. One should study tlie enemy’s defects with a mind sharp 
as the razor. 

'‘732-33. The wise should place insult or Immiliation in the front 
and honour or glory at the back in order to fulfil Jiis desired object. It is 
folly to Jose one’s object. • 

731-36. The king seated on a i)Iatform, sliould study the activi- 
ties of troops. Those wlio ar (3 friends of tlio king and the State, and who 
understand the bugle’s sounds anct’ signs of Battle-orders should always 
supervise the parades and exercises of troops. 

737. Having noticed that disaffection has spread among tlio army 
through the enemy, the king should remove that. 


^ The prescri lied mol hods would bo those rulos iihoiiL duols, «&o.y and about persons 
who are not to bo killed, &e. 

Kama killed Vali, Krishna Yavana, and Indra Nainiichi. Who is this Yavana? 

3 Those are some ol' the means by wliicb kulti or deceit may be performed, and the 
enemy overpowered nnawaros. S'ukracharyya does not recommend the ordinary rules 
of morality and religion to be followed in military alTairs. He is an advocate of expedi- 
ency and diplomacy, i.c., of the theory of trying to do the best under the circumstances, and 
to always adapt oneself to the varying conditions of tlni world. So in extir^)ating the 
enemy none can trust to only one method of procedure, but has to adopt diverse methods 
according to the changes in the enemy’s character or in th(i political situation generally. 
Nobody should have faith in treaties or promises of the foc» but always bo prepared for 
brow-beating him. This is to a ruler the sole religion, t he sole truth, any other thing would 
be irrollgion, untruth. Hence according to Sukraniti so-called irreligioii, immorality, 
inconsistency, and untruth which are the characteristics-of kntayuddha should not at 
all detoL* the king from a course of action that would load to the de.sired object. 

* The wise man should bo indilf<'renfc to fame and name, and never think of glory and 
honour in achieving bis ends. It should bojiis policy rather to sulTer or welcome or Invite 
Insult and ignominy for somelimo in order that he may triumph in the end. 
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*738-39. The king should grant rewards of wealth, property or 
privileges to those troops by whom new deeds are performed in the order 
of their deserts. 

740-41. The powerful should carefully coerce tlie enemy by stopping 
the supplies of water, provisions, fooder, grass etc- in an unfavourable 
region and then extirpate it. 

*742-45. One should sedulously destroy the enemy’s troops by 
alienating them by gifts of counterfeit gold, and also by alluring them to 
sleep through acts of confidence after fatigue due to keeping up of 
nights, but not the army of tlieir allies even though they are under the 
sway of vices. 

746. One should never allow a territory very near one’s own to be 
made over to another. 

*747-88. One should commence military operations all on a sudden 
and withdraw also in an instant and fall upon the enemy like robbers 
from a distance. 

^749-50. Silver, gold or other booty belong to him who wins it. 
The ruler should satisfy the troops by giving them those things with 
pleasure according to the labour undergone. 

751-52. Having thus coriquered^he enemy, the king should realise 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and then 
gratify the subjects. 

753-54. The king should enter the conquered city with the auspicious 
sound of the turyya and j)rotect like children the people thus won over and 
made one’s own. 

' If tho troops get alienated throw;;h oiioiiiy’s sleights they have to be coerced, but 
if they perforin unexpected feats from which advantages accrue to tho master they 
should bo duly rewarded. 

counterfeit gold i.r. coins. The rewards by wJiich tho enemy’s troops are to be 
made favourable however not genuine. 

asleep through constant acts of faithfulness. Tho mutual relations are 
to bo made so cordial and friendly that tho enemy have perfect confldonoo in the good 
faith of the other. 

The wisdom of not destroying the army of tho enemy’s allies is not self-evident. 

* The time and character [of the aggression are to bo quite unexpected. The army 
must be adroitly mancnuvrci^ in such a way as to take efficient stand in any capacity. 
Agility, elasticity and flexibility are the qualities of generalship that would be required 
for these purposes of quick move and quick change of front. 

^In 11. 728-50, Sukrdcharyya has described all tho methocU that may be adopted tor 
extirpating the enemy. 
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* 755-56. Tlie King should appoint councillors to the study of statecraft 
according as it varies with time, place and circumstances and also as it 
is the beginning, middle or end, in order that they may find out the values 
of various policies and the methods of work. 

*758-59. The officers of councillors are to explain the business to the 
Crown Prince. The Crown Prince is then to communicate the findings to 
the king in the presence of the councillors. 

*700-61. The king is first to direct the Crown-Prince. Then he is to 
direct the ministers, they the officers. 

762. The priest is to counsel the king about good and evil courses of 
action. 

*763-64. The king should station the troops near the village but 
outside it. And there should be no relations of debtor and creditor 
between the village folk and the soldiery. 

765. The goods that are meant for the army should be reserved for 
soldiers in their midst. 

766. The troops must never be stationed at any one place for a 

year. 

767. The king should manage the army in such a way that about 
a thousand can be ready for service in an instant. 

768. The military regulations should be communicated to the 
soldiers every eighth day. 

769-71. The troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, pro- 
crastination over State duties, iiidillerence to injuries of the king, conver- 
sion, as well as friendship with the enemies. 

772. They should never enter the village without a royal ‘ permit.’ 

773-74. They should never point to the defects of their eommanders, 
but should always live on friendly terms with the wliole staff. 

®775. They should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite 
bright (and ready for use). 


^ The policy must vary of course according as the measure is in the initial stages or 
in process of fulfilment or about to be completed. 

^ Thus in the first instance a problem is to bo sttidicd by ministers. The Crown Prince 
is next to know the results from them. The king is to be informed at last. This'is the 
procedure of deliberation. 

* The executive functions are discharged in the order described in tlieso lines. 

* The lay people and the military men must always be kept at a respectful distance 
from each other both physically and socially. There must alas be no ‘ credit ’-transactions 
between them. 

*Rules about tidiness and careful handling of arms and uniforms are among the items 
of ^military discipline. 
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*770. Food, water, a vessel measuring one p^astha, and vessel in 
whicli food for many miglit be cooked. 

777-78. ** i shall kill the troops who wdll act otherwise. You should 

all show me the booty that 3*011 receive from the enemy.” 

779-80. The king should always practise militaiy parades with the 
troops, and strike the objective by means of missiles at the stated hours, 

781-82. The king should count the troops both in the morning and. 
evening and study their caste, stature, ago, countiy, village and residence. 

783-85. The kingsiiould have recorded the period served, rate of wages 
and the amount paid, how much has been paid to servants by way of wages 
and and how much by way of rewards. He should receive the acknowledg- 
ments of their receipts and give them the forms specifying wages etc. 

786-87. Full ptiy is to be granted to those who are trained soldiers. 
Half pay^ is to be given to those who are under military training. 

783. One should extirpate the troops that have illicit connexions 
vs’ith evil-doers and enemies. 

789-90.^ The king should find out those soldiers who are addicted to 
the king’s vices, enemies of virtues and are indillerent to the vices. 

791. The king shf)uld always forsake tlie servants, who, though 
qualified, arc pleasure-seekers. 

“792-91. In the inner appurtinontssncli men are to bo appointed as {ire 

'Perhaps tiie food stores are meant. The troops are to I >e rospoiisi hie not only for 
their personal arms and iiiiiforiiis but al.so for their own provision.s. 

* Thor© arc three terms used in these thi*e<) liiK's indie* it ing tiireo grades of eonlidtjnre. 
Ono is tho reeoiiiinondation for service in the Zoiiana, th(^ soeond for service in the 
Accounts or Treasury Department and the third for appointment as an ordinary ollicer 
Trustworthiness is required everj' where but tliore are grades w’hich make difference 
between trustworthy and trustworthy people. 

The thrcfe terms arc Ji-nd which is a compound of 

tho two. This last is tho ^fualification for service in the inner aparfciuonts. 

But what docs it mean? Perhaps, the man wlio is trusted by both or people 
generally as well as because of his (or inward fliuraclcr ?) is fit to bo employed in the 
Zenana. 

The man of the next grade of conddoaco is ho whose inward cbar.acter is proof 
against cupidity and other vices. He would bo the proper servant in tho Treasury. As 
for ordinary functions of State otllcers people who are generally trusted by the public 
( fiWTO ) would make capital fniictioiiaries. 

In the case of the Zenana oflicers both the qualifications are necessary because 
perhaps of the public reputation that is always tho great assqt of the Royal house- 
hold. It would therefore not lie enough to appoint men whoso character is proof against 
the temptations. They must^j^so be known to the public to be men of higb Stirling 
virtues. But in the case of tho Treasury where the solo test of cliaracter is honesty and 
avoidance of embezzlement &c., Sukr/ichdryya recoin m on ds men who have only ono of 
these qualifications, vis.^ the possession of a virtuous inner self. 
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very trusthworty. They are also to be appointed in the Spending Depart- 
ment. So also those who enjoy the confidence of the people are to be 
appointed for the external functions. 

795. If appointed otherwise, they lead to compunction. 

*796-98. Those alienated councillors of the enemies and such of 
their olBcors as are i:)erpetiially dishonoured through the master’s vices, 
and are instrumental in serving one’s purposes should bo maintained by 
good remuneration. 

199. Those who have been alienated through cupidity and inactivity 
should be maintained by half remuneration. 

800. The king should inaintain by good remuneration tlie well 
qualified men who have been deserted by the enemy. 

801-802. When a territory has l)eon acquired the king sliould grant 
maintenance beginning with the day of capture (to the conquered king) 
half of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. 

*803-804. Or ho should imy a (piarter to the princes if well qualified, 
or a thirty-second part. 

805. He should have the remaining portion of the income from the 
conquered territory for his own enjoyment. 

80(5-807. Tie should invest that wealth or its half at interest until 
it is doubled, but not beyond that limit. 

808-809. The king should maintain the dispossessed princes for 
the display of his own majosly by the bestowal of honours if well-behaved 
but punish them if wicked. 

810-11. Tlie king sliould divide the whole day (of twenty-four 
liours) into eight, ton or twelve periods of watch according to the number 
of the watchmen, not otherwise. 

*812-813. At the beginning the \vatclimen are to servo during the 
several periods in a certain order. In the second round (he first is to 
serve last, and the others to precede liini. 

* Sukracharyya is always advocating tho policy of kooi>ing the onomy’s troops, 
ministers and oflicers in one’s pay— and subsidising thorn by sccrot-servico-monoy, 

* The construction hero is a little intricate. 

* It is difilcult to mako out tho exact order in which tho rontuls of watch mon aro to 

bo governed. Suppose there aro 4 watchmen A, 13, C, 1), and suj)poso the day is divided 
into eight periods 1, 2, 3, 8. The order of rounds as suggested liere would bo : — 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 8, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7 

A, B, O, J), O, C, B, A B, O, 

Bat in this case tho last man D would have bo sorvo during two consooutivo periods. 
Tho arrangemout does no(} seem to bo perfect. 
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*814-15. Or again, in the sarne manner, the last may be asked to bo 
on duty in place of the firat (in the above case) and then at the last watch 
(of that day\ and then on the next day one who comes in the order of 
the second etc., should finish bis turn first and sO on. 

816. The king slioiild always appoint more than four watchmen for 
til© day. 

817. He may also appoint many simultaneously according to the 
weight of business. 

818. lie should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

819- 22. Whatever have to be protected or instructed should bo 
communicated to the watchman. Everything should remain before him, 
and ho should keep the measured amount of gold and other valuables in 
the wooden apartment (or trunk) and at the expiry of his term should 
show that to his successor. 

82e3. At intervals the watchmen liave to bo called aloud from a 
distance. 

824-25. It is only when the king follows the rules laid down by 
tho wise that he is respected i^y the people, not otherwise. 

820- 27. That man deserves sovereignty for life whose activities are 
regulated, who is good and restrained in his receipts and who gives up 
illicit incomes. 

*828-29. TJic man who is unrestrained in his speecli and deed, 
and who is always crook('d to friends is forthwith dragged down from 
his position. 

^ Suppose thcro are four wal:c*Iimoii A, li, C, J), and the day (of 24 hours) is divided 
into 8 watelies ; tlicMi they should be on <luty : -- 
on the first day as— 

12845078 

I) O U A A n C D 

on tho second day as — 

I 2 8 4 5 6 7 S 

C 15 A D O A r5 C 

on tho third day as — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

UaDC CDAB 

and on tho fourth day as. — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

A D C B 15 C D A 

and on the fifth day the order will bo tho samo as on the first day, and thus tho order repeats 
itself. Similarly should it bo understood when tho day (of 24 hours) is divided into ton 
OP twelve watclios instead of eight. 

* In these lines Sukracharyya is expatiating on tho cfilcacy of following tho of 

tho Niti iidsatras. Those who obey the rules are respected and those who do not follow 
them t. are in word, speech, realisation of revenues ( ) etc are not at all 

respected but soon meet with evil fate. 
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‘830-31. Just as even the tiger and the elephant cannot govern 
the lion, tlie king o£ beasts, so all the councillors combined are incompe- 
tent to control the king who acts at his own sweet will. 

832-33. ihose councillors are his servants and hence quite insig- 
nilicant <in the matter oE governing him). The elephant cannot be bound 
by thousands of bales of cotton. 

834-35. It is only the powerful elephant that can extricate an 
elephant from tlie mud. So also it is only a king who can deliver a king 
who has gone astray. 

'*836-37. The dignity and force that are possessed by oven the 
lower servants of powerful princes cannot be attained by even the minis- 
tors of kings wlio are insignificant. 

*838 39. The unity of opinion possessed by the JMany is more 
powerful Ilian tlie king. Tlio rope that is made by a combination of 
many threads is stiong enougli to drag the lion. 

840-41. One wlioso territory is small, who is the servant oE the 
enemy, should never imiintaiii a large army, but should always augment 
the treasury for the prosperity oE his own children. 

*842-13. lie sliould take to food and bed in such a way as to allay 
hunger and promote sleep, otherwise lie; shall grow poor. 

844. The king sliould always spend money acconling to the manner 
indicated above, not otherwise. 

845-40. Those kings who are devoid of morality and power 
should be punislied like thieves by (he king who is powerful and virtuous. 

847-48. Even the lesser ruleis can attain cxeelUmee if they are 
protectors of all religions. And even the greater rulers get degraded if 
they destroy morality. 

849-50. ft is the king who is the cause of the origin of good and 
evil in this world, lie is the best of all men who attains sovereignty. 

^ These lines continue the idea contained in the above linos 9 bout the 

equivalent to one who docs not abide by any moral precepts but 

follows his own whims. 

■ Of course mon who are only paid olUcors cannot prevail over their master when he 
goes astray. 

3 It is the dignity of the ruler that contributes to tho dignity of the oflicor. If tho 
king himself be powerless, oven his chiefost offlccps arc looked down upon as quite 
insigniflcaut. 

* Unity is strength ; and the many is always more powerful than tho one. 

* One should eat and sleep only when there is real need for these. Undue 
eating and sleeping mean gluttony or luxury and idleness. Intemporanco of any sort is 
ruinous. 
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'So 1-52. The science that was appreciated by the sages like Jl/anu 
and others, had been incorporated by Bhargava or Sukra in the form of 
twenty-two thousand £jlokas o£ Nitisdra. 

853-54. The king who always studies the abridged text of Sukra 
becomes fompetent to bear the burden of State affairs. 

®855-5(5. In the three worlds there is no other NUi like that one 
of the poet (Sukra). The poetical work (of Sukra) is the sole Niti for 
politicians, others are worthless (as political codes). 

857-58. Those rulers who do not follow Niti are unfortunate and 
go to hell either througli misery or through cui)idity. 

Hero end the Seventh Section that on the Army in the Fourth Chap- 
ter of Sukraniti as well as the Fourth Chapter. 

^ Sukra follOAvs up the traditions of JManu. There is no mention of Kautilya or ChA- 
nakya. It is a remarkable fact that iSukrou/ti closely resembles Mamisamhitd in sentiment 
as well as language, whereas tlio Arthumstru or the cclobratod socio-political and socio- 
economic treatise oT the Hindus docs not seem to have left any signilicant trace on the 
work. This fact ought to be carefully borne in mind in fixing the date of Hukranili in 
particular and the chronology of I lie Aiitimlras in general. 

Hikkvanili is the genuine Niti -fast ra or real science of morals, others are pseudo- 
sciences. 
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SUlTLEilENTAUY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

1-2. 1 shall now speak, iritlio Supplcniontary Cliaptor, of tlio re- 

maining rules of morality laid down in tlieSastras that promote the welfare 
of the seven organs of the State as well as the people. 

'3-4. One should study the defeets and weaknesses of the ciioiny 
in the hope that ‘ I will overpower tlie enemy (Won at the expiry of a 
century.* 

5-(). The enemy who is weak in councillors and army should fear 
the servants of the State. But one who is strong in niinisttirs and trooj)S 
should study tlio enemy’s state by acic^optiiig service tlnnvin or by adopting 
the role of the trader. 

*8-1). One should wait guardedly like the (?at and llio fowhn- and 
by creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has been ruined 
by vices. 

® 10-11. The king should engage troops that can destroy llie arniy 
of the opponents — not those who live in the enoiny’s territory, nor those 
who are secretly opposed to himself. 

12. The king should never destroy one’s own army by recklessly 
’ undertaking wars. 

13. The o Ulcers should never desert tlio king oven thr>ugh deprivajd 
of gifts and honours. 

1 H5. One should never go over lo the enemy's c‘amp in order to 
protect one’s person and protiorty. Can tlie lumrislimeiit tliat is duo to the 
rain-water from clouds lie derivaid from tlio water of rivers Ac. ? 

*16. So also the promotion of the people’s weal depends on the pro- 
perty of thoking. Can this accrue from the wealth of the rich folk ? 

^ Oiico an enemy, always ii II one iiy. The iiiirnieal rolabioiis must never Ihj stoppotl. 
There may only bo temporary cessation of liostilitos which, Jiowev(5r, is to be rc.spoctcd 
so long as favourable opportunities do not arise. 

* No tricks are considered too moan if the object he to destroy tlie foes. The End 
iustifiea the moans. 

* opponent. 

* Ordinary wealthy people are nothing compared with kings in the matter of promot- 
ing people’s liappinesS) 
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47-8. Even the most powerful should always display weakness, nw] 
having entered the enemy’s state should bo instrumental in serving hi.^ 
interests, and when his roots have been well grounded, should win over the 
whole territory. 

20-1. lie should uproot all the fundamental sources (of that State’s 
strength) and convert to his side its enemies, co-sharers and generals by 
gifts of revenues. 

22-3 Just as the branches &c., of a tree wither up when its roots 
decay, so also without the king, the coiuiiianders, &c., (grow powerless) 
immediately or in the course of some time. 

“24-6. The king is the root of the State, the councillors are the 
trunks, tlie commanders are the branches. The troops arc the leaves and 
flowers, the subjects are tlie fruits, and tlie lands are the seeds. 

‘*27-8. 'Fhc king should never trust the king whoso confidence has 
been created, and should never moot him in his house or sonic lonely place 
accompanied by a few troops. 

^29-30. The king should always keep beside him men who arc very 
much like himself in dress, physi(pie, form, &e., should at times bo pro- 
tected by special signs, and at times look like others. 

®31-3. He should overpower the enemy by the aid of prostitutes, 
dancers, cf. Lovis XIV’s policy towards sluart kings, wines, and songsters. 

32-3. One should never go out for war with good clothes and 
ornaments, and kith and kin, or well-marked by special insignia. 

» Justus it is tho height of art to conceal art, so it is the Jicight of stroiigtli to conceal 
strength. True statesmen never display their powers but always hide their influence 
and oxcrciso it only when they are sure of their position. This is also tho theory of 
diplomats whose policy is to be ‘ uncrowned’ kings of peoples without formally declaring 
their position. 

Whoso roots have growni inveterate, i. c., who has been well placed in 
tho aflectlons of the pooplo ; who enjoys unbounded confldonce. 

instriuuoiital (in carrying out the designs of tho enemy). 

* This fanciful analogy between a tree and the 8tate is quite worthless. 

Trust and confldonce are words that should nob be found in the dictionary of 
diplomats, statesmen and kings. 

* The king should be adept in tho use of diverse uniforms and marks. The personality 

of the king requires to bo carefully guarded, for this ho is not to depend on the 
sentinels and troops only. 13ut ho must bo resourceful enough to hide himself by 
various sleights of dross and appearance. Thus pooplo should be about tho king wearing 
dress almost like his own so that outsiders may not easily distinguish or single him out 
from tho rest of tho company. Again he should at times put on disguises to look like some 
other man ( ). Tho art of dissimulation is an important branch of the king’s education. 

^ Cf. Lovis XIV’S policy towards Stuart kings. 
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34. One should never for a moment he careless as ref^ards sennnfs 
wife, children and enemies. 

While one is living, full sovereignty should never he conferred 
upon the son, though he is natnrnlly of a good character, for that 5a the 
source of great mischief. 

30. Even Vishnu did not confer sovereignty upon his own son. 

38. One should grant sovereignty to the son towards the close of 
one’s life. 

39- 40. Princes are quite incompetent to maintain oven for a moment 
the hingdom that has no lung hecanse of their vanity, fickleness and love 
of power. 

41-42. The son after attaining the liighost position should protect 
the subjects according to Nif/i and look upon the old councillors with res- 
pect like father. 

43-44. They also are to adopt his courses of action when they 
are reasonable, but should prevent them hy putting off, if otherwise. 

45-40. They should never live with him against the dictates of 
V?Vi in the hope of amassing wealth. Those who thus live soon go to 
the dogs together with him. 

47-48. The king who opposes the persons devoted to the interests 
of the dynasty and aeeopts new councillors is overpowered hy the enemy 
and deprived of person and property. 

40- 50. Rut tlie new people arc also to he maintained if they arc 
qualified and virinons, and should he placed in charge of dniies together 
with the old ones. 

’51-53. The king is served according to their interests hy Fiadhits who 
know how to delude my people or create tricks by moans of humility, adora- 
ti(ni, service, sweet and ti-nthfnl speech, hoth direct as well ns indirect. 

•54. Put the difference between tbem is in reality that between the 
sky and the earth. 

55-56. The (Tlnirta fennning or crafty), the jdra feheat) the thief and 
the learned men are all producers of artifices and tricks. But the learned 
man is not so expert as the cunning in t])is respect. 

^ Snkrachriryya is advising tho Tting to bo earefnl in dealing with mon. For it isdifli- 
f*ntt to distinguish mon wlio are really well-intentioned from men who are unfriend- 
ly. There are people who know how to look like asce.ties and seem to be friends by 
their manner, speech and tactics. But they would serve you only so long as their 
purposes are to be fulfilled ( ). 

* Tho Sadhn adopts those winning arts only to soduee tho king. They are not at a II 
genuine. 
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*57-58. Tlie cheat and tlio thief are notorious for stealing people’s 
property. These lake secretly, but the cunning steals in one’s presence. 

59-GO. The dlmrtas or cunning people prove to tlie foolish people 
a good action to be bad, and a bad to be good, and thus servo their own 
2 )urposes. They finally i*uin people by creating their confidence through 
tricks and artifices. 

C2-G3. One should always do good of those whom one intends to 
ruin. The fowler sings sweet in order to entice and kill the deer. 

04 Without crafts and sleights no great work can be soon done by 
people. 

()5-CG. No one can be wealthy without stealing others’ wealth. 
That again according to one’s desire is impossible without tricks. 

07-G8. Kings consider tlje robbing of others’ wealth the greatest 
virtue and sacrifice their lives in great confiicts. 

*G9. If there accrue no sin to a king, robbers also should be absolv’'- 
cd (from sin). 

'^70-72. Sins become virtues by a change of circumstances. That 
is virtue which is applauded by the many ; that is vice wliich is cried 
down by all. The Theory of Morals is very intricate and cannot bo under- 
stood by any body. 

73. Excessive charity, penance and truthfulness lead to adversity 
in this world. 

74. Words are valueless which do not lead either to virtue or io 
wealth (secular interests). 

75-70. Whoever is able in matlcrs either of wealth or of virtue, 
whoever knows tlic (nature ul) time and place, whoever is free from 
doubts, such a man is to be respected, but ho who always feels suspi- 
cious is not liked. 

77-79. Man is tlio slave of wealth, not wealth of any body. So one 
should always carefully labour for wealth. Through wealth men get 
virtue, satisfaction and salvation. 

^ Thus tho dhurta is cleverer than the cheat and the thief also. 

« If killing, plaiidcring, ravaging, &c., be allowed to kings why should not robbers be 
immune from siii duo to the perpetration of tho same offences ? Cf. ‘ Alexander, too, ii 
robber ! * 

a Sukrach&ryya is unable to explain why murder, bloodshed etc should be eonsidcrorl 
a virtue in kings and a vice in robbers by referring to the preconceived notions (»f 
morality and standards of right and wrong followed by ordinary people. Ho has to tsiko 
recourse to tho doctrine of the Relativity of Virtues and Vices to the circumstances of 
life or the conditions of time and place. Hence he is no advocate of absolute morality and 
warns people against trying to understand the theory of Uiglit and Wrong, Good and Bad. 
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80-82. Valour without arms and weapons, householdership without 
wife, war without unity of purpose, skill without one to appreciate, and 
danger without friend, do always lead to misery. 

83. In danger there is no support besides friends. 

*84-85. One should satisfy by friendship the person with whom 
property is undivided, by remuneration the people whose property has 
been partitioned, and the friend by enjoyments similar to oneself- 

86-87. One should enjoy one’s own wealth after giving away 
portions to the king, relatives, wife, sons, friends, servants and thieves. 

88-90. The king should give up pride, vanity, miserliness, anxiety, 
and fear and perform his work in order to promote his own interest ; and 
should maintain the servants by special gifts, 'e.g., of love, honour and 
privilege. 

91-92. The wealthy man is always being eaten up by Brahman a, 
fire, and water. He always enjoys happiness, others suffer misery. 

93-95. Dcn'pa (pride) is the desire for the diminution of others, 
Mana (vanity) is the idea of superiority to all, Kdrpamja (miserliness) is 
stinginess in expenditure, Bliaya (fear) is the suspicion about one’s own 
ruin, and Udoega (anxiety) is known to bo the fickleness of mind. 

96-97. Insult from even the insignificant leads to great enmity. 
Gifts, honours, truthfulness, valour and humility lead to good friendship. 

98-100. In times of danger the king should call on the wise men, 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives, and councillors and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner. 

101-2. “ I shall do away with the danger, if you give me your 

counsels. You are my friends and not servants. I have no other sources 
of help besides you all.” 

103-4. Half or one-third of salaries should be received by the king 
for maintenance. 

*104-5. ‘ I shall remember the benefit rendered by you and pay 

back the i*emainder after getting rid of the trouble.’ 

> The different modes of dealing with men act-ording to the nature of the relations. 
It there has been a partition of property among several members, they should try to 
gratify one another by moans of salarie.s and rewards, for otherwise there cannot be any 
friendship among them. Bat if several people are owners of a joint property the relation 
should not be that of payment by a roaster to an onicer or servant bnt that between 
cordial friends, for in this case no body could care to accept service of somebody, and it 
would bo most undiplomatic of any member to offer salary to others. 

» In times of emergency the king should pay only half or two-thirds of the Bxed salaries 

to the ofQcers. 

0 
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*106. Without remuneration those officers should serve the master 
for eight years, wlio have tlie wealth of sixteen years, others according 
to their wealth. Only the penniless should receive food and raiment from 
the king, not others. 

lOlJ-lLO. If one should not grieve with those by whom one has 
been well maintained, one is deprecated as ungrateful by both the master 
as well as other servants. 

111. One should sacrifice life for the man by whom one has been 
maintained even once. 

112-13. He is the excellent servant who does not desert his master 
in difficulty, lie is known to be the master who sacrifices his life for 
the servants. 

114-15. There has never been a vituous king like Rama in this 
world, of whom even the monkeys accepted service. 

110-17. TJie unity of oven thieves can lead to the destruction of 
the State. Cannot the unity of the king and the officers load to the 
extinction of the enemy ? 

118-19. There was no king like Sri Krishna so well up in false- 
hoods. He made Arjuna accept his sister Subliadra by an firtifice. 

J20. That is said to bo Reason (Yukti) according to men well up 
in Niti which lead to one’s welfare. 

121-22. One should first form friendship with liirn who would • 
do one good, and then by professions of virtue tV:c. should secure what is 
beneficial (to oneself*. 

123-21 I’he recital of others’ praises so as to lead to mutual friend- 
ship as well as soduction by gifts of desirable commodities, like food, 
clothing, &c., do always bear fruit. 

12;)-2I5. Those who pose themselves as mediators generally adopt 
the methods of swearing, false talk and procrastination. 

127-28. The man who does not adopt the means for hiding himself 
is more senseless than the boast. Even women employ guises to hide 
their paramours. 


«» ^ viirioiis grades of otilcors, some havo staying power, others have not. Those 

tli**'t have staying power, are, again, of various grades. Hence in times of danger the 
portions of salary that are to be deposited with the State for military or emergency 
purposes would vary. Some would be able to do without half the salary, some without 
two-thirds for about 8 years, others for other periods, and so on. ... 
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129. Yuhi or “ stratagem ” is iii most cases of tlie nature of crafts 
or artifices and similarly (there is) another (form of it which) acliieves 
practical TeBu\t8.(?) 

'130-31 One should use guile with those who generally employ 
artifices. Otherwise even the great lose their character. 

132. There are groups of iiitelligont people, not single intelligent 
individuals. 

*133-34 Those who are well-up in Niti employ various kinds of Niti 
and Yuhti according to time, place and circumstances when they see 
that the old ones fail. 

*I3.'5-36. Men who are proficient in the scieiioe of crafts and arti- 
fices can produce guiles by charms, medicines, dress, time and speech, &c. 

137-38. One should mark by one’s signs, vessels or clothes pur- 
chased, sold or made over in the presence of the State oflicers, and should 
communicate to the king in order to prevent deceit and thieving. 

140. The king should always pay interest for the property belong- 
ing to the senseless, the blind and the infants. 

141-42. Just as women are of three kind.s — one’s own, common, 
and belonging to othere, so servants are of three kinds, excellent, medi- 
ocre and inferior. 

143-45. The excellent servant is he who is devoted to the master. 
The mediocre is he who serves the giver of remuneration. Tlio worst 
servant is he who serves another master, even though maintainod by one. 

*146-47. The man who renders beneficial services though injured 
is excellent but is otherwise bad. The mediocre or second class servant 
desires equality (or mutuality) of interests. Others arc selfish. 

‘ Falsehoods can be mot only by talsohoods but not otherwise. If guiles and artilleos 
are unnecessarily adopted there is the danger et loss of character. 

* nmsiTf Noticing that the old inoHiods arc futile. 

<?. 9.. magicians’ sleights can make people Ijuliovc that the day is .niffht, the 

noon is morning and so on . 

qi<l4 &e. meaning of words. By Play or Pun on words, ilouble intorprotations, 
ambiguous use of language, &o., clover people can ruin the ignorant folk. 

* The three classes of servants have boon previously distingnishod according to their 

attitude towards the remuneration. In 11. 146-147 the same distinction is brought out 
from another standpoint vie, the study of self-interest. Thus the first class man never 
cares for self interest but would servo the master oven at a sacriflee. The second class 
man follows the give-and-take morality, serves the master only so long as his own 
interests are falflllo.1 i. c. desires (e.iuality). The third class of man oaimotserTe 

at saotifloe. Others care only for self. 
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148. Nothing can be understood fully by means of 'pram&nas 
(evidences) alone unless there be some (extra) advice regarding it. 

149. Whether boyliood or youth, it may lead to the completion of 
the work begun. 

'150. In the case of the intelligent man, old age is never to be 
considered. 

151-54. One should begin that work which can easily come to 
end. The commencement of many things at a time is not satisfactory. 
One should not commence another work before completing the one 
begun, for in that ease neither the one is finished, nor the other is 
gained. 

155. The successful man always does that which easily comes 
to completion. 

*156-57. If one’s interests can be furthered by a quarrel that 
is also desirable, otherwise that leads to loss of life, wealth, friends, fame, 
and virtue. 

158-59. Zoalousy, cupidity, passion, love, anger, fear and reckless- 
ness — these seven are known to be the causes of weakness in an enterprise. 

160-61. One should indeed set himself to do a work in exactly 
that way in which it can be done without an}’' imperfections or without 
meeting with the disapproval of the wise, whether it is late or at the 
time of distress. 

162-63. The master of ten villages, and the commander of one 
hundred troops should travel on liorseback with attendants, the master 
of one village also should be a horseman. 

164. The commander of one thousand troops and the ruler of one 
hundred villages should each have the vehicle of a chariot and a horse, 
and ten armed attendants or should travel on horseback 

166-167. The ruler of one thousand villages sliould always travel 
in vehicles carried by men or two horses. The commander of ten 
thousand troops should travel with twenty attendants on an elephant. 

168-169. The ruler of ten thousand villages can use all vehicles 
and four horses. The commander of fifty thousand should travel with 
many attendants. 

» Perhaps in 11. 149-50 the idea is that age is no consideration in the case of 
workers. A work can be done by people of any ago. Hence credit should bo given to 
any body who can successfully complete a work whether a mere child, a youngman or 
one sufficiently old. 

< Bven a quarrel is to be desired If it leads to success. 
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*170-171. Tills should be regulated according to the magnitude 
of the jurisdiction, also in the case of wealthy and qualified people. 

172-173. A king who desires good (for liiinself) should always 
manage things in his kingdom in such a way that the best should not sink 
in the scale of honour nor even the low should rise (unduly) high in the 
scale. 

174-175. Tlie king should grant lands in the villages to all classes 
of men, high, middle and low and in the towns for the houses of men 
with families. 

176-177. To the lowest class the land given should be thirty-two 
cubits in length and half of that in extent; to the highest class the 
land should be double this in nicaSure; and to the middle class it should 
be one and a half that of the lowest class. 

178. The land in each case should be just adequate for the members 
of the family, neither more nor less. 

179. The officers and servants of the king are to live outside the 
village. 

180-181. No soldier is to enter the village without royal business, 
and oppress the villagers any wliere. 

182, Nor should villagers come into daily dealings with the 
soldiers. 

.183-184. The king should daily make the soldiers hear of the 
virtues that promote valour and witness the musical and dancing per- 
formances that also tend to augment prowess. 

185. The soldiers should not be appointed to any other work 
besides warfare. 

*186-187. If wealthy men of good manners are ruined in a business, 
the king should protect them and such like men. 

*188. Those who are rich among troops (?) should be granted 
proper remuneration, e, one-thirtieth in addition to the actual expen- 
diture in the matter of travelling expenses. 

1 These lines describe the paraphernalia that should grace the men of high position, 
the aristocracj or the upper ten thousand, whetlier of ollico, wealth, or character. Jhere 
must be marks by which the “ digiiiflcd parts” of a State should be distinguished. 

* Hero is an instance of State Intervention in Industry and Agriculture. Losses 
of honest agriculturists or fanners are to bo particiilly tiiade up by State grants. 

* travelling allowance ; when such people go abroad on State affairs they are 
to receive trav oiling allowance and this at the rate of more than actual expenditure 
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190. The king should protect their wealth as his own treasure. 

191. He should deprive of wealth .the rich persons who are 
dishonest in their dealings. 

*192-193. If four times the value has been received by the creditor 
from tlie debtor, the former is to receive no more. 

Horo onds the Fifth Chapter named Supplementary Niti. 

Interest to the extent of four times the capital. This seems to be the 
maximum beyond which equity recommends remission of interests (?) 


'J’de End. 
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FOREWORD. 


The translation of Sw^famV/is based on the text edited by Dr, Gustav 
Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 

An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of The Sacred Books 
of the Hindus Series and is called “The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology.” The discussion of date and locale of the treatise is among other 
topics the subject-matter of that work, of which the table of contents under 
main headings is given below ; 

BOOK I.-NON-POLITICAL. 

Chapter I. Relativity of Nitl sastras, 

„ II. The Data of Ancient Indian Geography. 

„ IIT. The Data of Auciont Indian Ethnology. 

„ IV. Tho Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy, 

„ V. Tho Data of Ancient Indian Botany. 

„ VI. The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. 

,y VII. The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architect lire, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing). 

„ VIII, Tho Data of Ancient Indian Morals and Manners (including socio- 

religious rites and institutions). 

„ IX. The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including vidi/rh, kalas, and 

literature). 

„ X. The Data of Ancient Indian Economics (including statistics of 

PriceSj Wages, &o). 

BOOK II.-POLITICAL. 

Chapter I. The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, i.c., form of 
Govornment (including the theory of R&stra or State). 

„ II. The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance. 

„ III, The Data of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

„ IV. The Data of Ancient Indian International Law (tho Doctrine of 

Mandala, as influencing the conceptions regarding * spheres of 
influence * and * spheres of interest,’ 

These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and ideas 
embodied in Sukraniti, and have been placed as far as possible in their proper 
historical perspective by comparison with the landmarks of Indian and' 
European thought. I'he first six chapters of Book 1 are already out together 
with five valuable appendices, kindly contributed by Dr. Brajendran^tha Seal, 
M.A„ Ph. D., King George V Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
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Calcutta, dealing with the scientific concepts of the Hindus regarding Plants 
and Plant Life, the classification of Animals, the Nervous System of the Tantras, 
Vital Force, Heredity, Mechanics and Acoustics. 

I beg tc acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogendranaiha 7 arka- 
Samkhya-Ved^ntatirtlia of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom I read portions 
of Sukraniti, Raja-tarangini, some of the Pur^nas, and other Sanskrit works. 

I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nath Law M.A, B.L., author of 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasrlstra of Kautilya) for the 
labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the Index to this translation. 

Nor must 1 omit to express niy gratefulness to Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. 
(Retd.), the learned editor of the Series, and Prof. Radh^kumud Mookerji, M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, author of A History of Indian Shippings from 
whom, among others, 1 have derived help in manifold w'ays during a period of 
ill-health and distraction in the midst of which the translation was finished. 

Finally, 1 have to add that the work is humbly dedicated to Pandit liiwara 
Chandra VidyasAgara, the great Indian Educator of the 19th century. 

April, 1914. ^ ‘ BENOY KLMAR SARKAR. 
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Abfitta, 95. 

Acharyya, 49, 69. 

Additional functions of the Bi*&hmauas, 

151. 

Additional functions of Ksatriyas, 151. 
Additional functions of Vai'( 3 ^'ls, 151. 
Auhaka, 97. 

Adhamariiika, 95. 

Adharnia, 204. 

Adliika, 94. 

Adhyaksa, 185, 186. 

Adulterated goods. 212, 

Adverse possession, 203. 

Agate. 140, 141, 142, 144. 

Age of bulls, 231. 

Age of camels, 231, 238. 

Age of elephants, 231. 

Age of horses, 231. 

Agni, 12. 

Agniinatha (Premna spinosa), 106. 
Agriculture, 22, 116, 122, 147, 148, 151, 
163, 164. 

Agriculture by Brahmanas, 151. 
Agulmaka army, 2L7. 

Ahitnsft, 131. 

Alia, 20. 

Aihika, 95. 

Air, 12. 

Air4vata, 77. 

Ajilfipatra, 91. 

Aksota (walnut), 

Alloyas, 144. 

Alankfira, 158, 156. 

AmAtya, 68, 71, 74, 00, 97, 183, 208. 
Ambarifa, 20. 

Amra (mango), 165. 

Amra (Bponidias manglfora), 165. 
Amrita, 165. 

AmyagamA army, 210. 

Analysis of metals, 157. 

AnAmA (ring-finger), 171. 

AnAryas, 240, 


Anatomy of bulls, 231. 

Anatomy of elephants, 220, 221. 
Anatomy of horses, 222, 224. 

Andaja, 151. 

Ahgas, 21, 69, 114, 152. 

Ahgula. 25, 26. 27, 96, 97, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182,221,222, 237. 
Ahgulas, 170. 

Anjali, 252. 

Ahkii*»a, 175. 

Ants and worms, 103. 

AnwAhita, 21 1, 

Anwikshiki, (logic) 21, 22, 
Anttamarnika, 04. 

Annsatika, 78, 79. 

Antyajas, 151. 

Anuvakas, 123. 

Anuloma, 150. 

Anupradana, 154. 

AnudAtta, 154. 

Antelopes, 103. 

Aprasiddha paksa, 195. 

Aparadhas, 189, 190. 

Appeal, 208. 

ArtiOcial metals, 159. 

Artificial gold, 159. 

Artisans, 83. 

Arjuna (Tcrminalia arjuna), 106. 

Arjuna, 10, 169. 

Arka (Calotropis gigantia), 166. 

Arka, 236. 

Arimcda (Acacia farnesiana), 166. 

A rt hada n d a, 208, 

Array — two kinds, 216, 217. 

Armana, 97. 

Aryas, 135. 

Artha*«astra, 152, 155. 

Arrow, 237. 

A'^apala, 25. 

AsAra army, 217. 

Asura, 20, 169, 181, 238. 

Asuras, 1, 169, 181. 

Astamaiigala horse, 228, 

Askandita, 230* 
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A«ana, 2S0, 244, 245. 

A^raya, 239. 

Asraya, 245. 

AsramaH, 248. 

Astra, 285. 

A^'wattha (the holy flg-tree), 165. 

A^oka (Jonesia aseka), 165. 

Asmaiita (oKalis), 166. 

AsSdhya, 195. 

Asedha, 192. 

Assessors in a law-suit, 197. 

Attributes of statecraft, 289. 

Atharvan, 152. 

Atharvavoda, 154. 

Atharvahgirasa, 153. 

Autumn, 288. 

Autumn moon, 89. 

Aupanidhika, 94. 

Avedana, 191 
Avasarokti, 156. 

A.VUS, 152. 

Ayuta, 25. 

Ayurveda (medical science), 76, 158, 157- 
Ayurveda, 158, 157. 


Bala (strength), 44. 

Bali, 10. 

Balls of iron, 237. 

Bamboos, 142, 159, 240. 
Banabhanga, 10, 

Battle ‘ orders,’ 243. 
Battle-arrays, 168, 

Barley, 230. 

Batapi, 20. 

Betel. 84, 169, 190. 

Betels, 160. 

^ars, 232. 

Bell-metal, 100, 144, 176. 
Barren and pocky soils, 148. 
Beethi,84, 35, 38. 

Bee, 17, 103. 

Bees, 45. 

Behaviour towards king, 88, 89. 
Bhagapatra, 199. 

Bh^Pgava (Parasniama), 169. 
Bhftrgava, 68, 260, 


Bhairava, 169. 

Bhadra elephant, 220, 

Bhaya (fear), 265. 

Bhfivya, 198. 

BhSgalekhya (partition deed), 91. 

Bhala (somocar us nnacardium), 165. 
Bhallata (scmecarpusanacardium), 166. 
Bheda, 129. 

Bheda, 252. 

Bhiya, 26. 

Bhisma, 10. 

Bhidntta gift, 118. 

Bhogapatra, 91. 
iihogya, 96. 

Bhrigu, 1. 

BhOpala hnrso, 226. 

BbOrja (Betula bhojapatra), 166. 

Birds, 2S, 45. 

Birdca tellers, 84. 

Blacksmiths, 83, 
iioal-making, 169. 

Brahma, 155, 247. 

Brahma, 1, 90, 175, 198, 201. 

BrShmana, 122, 151, 184. 

Brahmaiias (caste), 168, 164, 187, 288, 
247. 

Brahmanas (of the Veda), 163, 164. 
Brahma na, 249. 

Brail mans, 250. 

Brahmanas as judges in lieu of king, 
184. 

Brahmachdri, 161. 

Brail macharyj’a, 168. 

Brihi, 142. 

Branrdios of a tree, 262. 

Brunches, 202. 

Brass, 144. 

Bridgi‘s, 166. 

Bronze, 144. 

Beef-eaters, 187. 

BulTaloos, 41. 

Buffalo, 145. 

Buffalo, 145-146. 

Bugle sounds, 243. 

Builders of forts, 83. 

Bulls — set at large, 42. 

Bulls — price of, 145. 

Bulls — draught, 284. 

Bulls —strings of, 288. 

Bulls — teeth of, 282* 
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lUllls— afif® 

BuWsJ- measurcmenta of, 231. 

BviUs-anatoray 0^,231. 

BuU, l4o. 

BuV\s, 13, 42, U3, 2lB, 219, 22i>, 23V, 234 . 
Burden of proof, 197. 


Calf sucking tout, L36 

OaiiioJs, 30, 41, 72, 1 10, 100, 218-220. 

Camels — price of, 140. 

Camels— classes of, 146. 

Camels — draught, 204. 

Camels — iucaHure;rioiit.s of, 231. 

Camels -ago of, 231, 233. 

Camels - strings of, 233. 

Camels — stabling of, 234. 

Camels — teeth of, 233. 

Capital city — palace, 29, 30, 31, 32. 
Capital city— its shape, 28. 

Capital — how built, 28-35, 43, 18. 
Carriage away, 244. 

Carts, 219. 

Cases not .always tried in order of 
their arrival, 197. 

Cases in which no pleader can be 
appointed, 194. 

Caste, 151. 

Castes, 8. 

Castes based on virtues, 8. 

Cat, 141, 201. 

Cattle, 8, 28, 29. 

Ceylon, 142. 

Chaityas, 104. 

Chakra (wheel), 175. 

Chakra array, 243, 244. 

Chukravarti horse, 226. 

Chhaiidas, 152, 154. 

Chhala, 198. 

Chhalas, 189, 190. 

Ch&rnara, 100. 

Charnpaka (Michelia champaka), 165. 
Chandan (sandal ), 165. 

ChaiiJi, 169. 

Chandrakanta, 176. 

Chandrasekhara, 167 1 
Chapas, 229. 

Characteristics of councillors, 65-67. 
Characters of various languages, 159. 


Characters of elephants, SM 
Character of horses, 2-2:). 

Charmed instrumeuU, 2.i0. 

Chasha bird, 141. 

Chatussala, 174. 

Chief, 81. 

Chief Justico, 183. 

Chincha vtarnariiid), 105. 

Chiritamanl horse, 227. 

Churning, 159. 

Classes of eainels, 146. 

Classes of elephants, 220. 

Classes of horses, 146, 222, 224, 227, 
228. 

Clerk, 81. 

Cleansing, 158. 

Climbing tree, 104, 157. 

Clocks. 1.58. 

Cloud, 141. 

Clouds, 142, 261. 

Clouds pouring rain, 132, 

Coal, 147. 

Cocks, 45. 

Cooking— an art, 157. 

Coins, 79, 96, 143. 

Cold, 5. 

Collector of ta.vos, 81. 

(Collection of medicinal plants, etc., 
140. 

Collection of grains, 149. 

Collection of wealtli, 138. 

Commanders, 78. 

Commonwealth, 150. 

Council buildings, 29, 33. 

Composition of the royal law court, 

182 . 

Compound interest, 212. 

Countries, 81. 

Conch, 232. 

Conches, 83, 14*2. 

Concubines, 83. 

Construction of clocks, 158. 

Copper, 96, 100, 137, 144, 145, 148, 176, 
213. 

Copporsmiths, 83. 

Coral, 149. 141. 142, 144. 

Cotton, 234, 259. 

Cow, 145, 148, 149. 

Cowries, 137. 

Cows, 30, 41, 47, 118, 120, 151, 238, 
Cranes, 45. 
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Creepers, 53. 

Crocodile, 242. 

Cros, 25, 49. 
Cross-quostioDini?, 196. 
Crown-prince's duties, 6*2-65. 
Cuckoo, 23. 

Cultivator, 184. 

Customs, 112. 


Dagrfzrer, 237. 

Daidiki (local language), 

Tlaivika, 238. 

Dalabhanji (horse), 228« 

Dama, 109. 

Damasu (horn), 175. 

Dambhadbhava, 20. 

Dilna, 129. 

Dflnapatra (deed of gift), 01. 

Dancers, 83. 

Dan da (measurement), 25. 

Dan da, 22, 212. 

Dandakya, 17. 20. 

Daridaniti, 21. 

DArima (pomegranate), 165. 

Darkness, 12. 

Darpa (pride), 265. 

DAta giver), 44, 49. 

Datt Astra army, 217. 

Draught bulls, 234. 

Decoration of men and women, 157. 
Deer, SO, 230, 264. 

Defects of statement in a law suit, 195. 
Defects of horses, 228. 

Deluge, 211. 

Depositions, 191. 

Decia (district), 51. 

DesAdidharma, 156. 

Desert, 22. 

Deserts, 214, 

Detentions, 192. 

DevadAru (Pinus longifolia), 160. 
Devakaraja (Pongamia glabra), 165. 
Devas, 208. 

Dhana, 96. 

Dhauu, 229. 

Dhanurveda, 153, 158. 

Dhanus, 152. 

Dhanwadurga, 214. 


DhArA, 230. 

Dharma, 17, 204, 208, 209, 210. 
Dharma IS Astras, 22, 187, 208. 
Dhatri (VVoodford^a floribiinda), 16 
DhatumAn, 167. 

Dhauntaka, 230. 

Dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), 100. 
DhOmakctu (horse), 227. 

Dhurta, 263, 264. 

Diamond, 140, 141. 

Different law-courts, 185. 
Directions, 30, 34. 

Distillation — an art, 157. 

Dili, 56. 

Divya, 203. 

Divyas, 204, 205. 

Documonfs — kinds of, 91, 92, 93. 
Documents, 198, 199. 

Dog, 50. 

Domestic plants, 165. 

Drake, 23, 45, 

Drabya, 96. 

Draught- horses, 234. 

Draught - elephants, 284. 

Draught - camels, 234. 

Duel, 251. 

Duelling — an art, 158. 
Tluryyodhana, 56. 

Duties of women, 161, 163. 

Duty on sales, 213. 

Dwaidhibhava, 240. 

Dwijaiima, 151. 

Dwapara yuga, 131. 

Dwiipara, 169, 176. 

Divisions of time, 5. 

Dyeing, 158. 

Dyumani, 167 


East, SO. 

Earth full of wealth, 23. 

Ekadhara, 287. 

Ekarasmi. 227. 

Elephants— character of, 220. 
Elephants— classes of, 220. 
Elephants— measurements of, 221. 
Elephants- age of, 231. 
Elephants— teeth of, 232. - 
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aiephants-look for, 2S8. 

Elephants— stabling of, 234. 

Blepbanbs -draught, 

Blophantu—taccd Gaue^a, 177. 
Elephants- price of, 146. 

Elephants— taming of, 77, 124, 128. 
Elephants— moral from, 15, 16, 103. 
Elephants — anatomy of, 220, 221. 
Elephants, 15, 16, 29, 30, 36, 41, 45, 47, 
50, 68, 60, 75, 77, 90, 103, 124, 140, 177, 
218-220, 259. 


Emblems* 87. 

Emerald, 141, 143. 

Enamelling, 83, 159, 168. 

Examiner, 8 1. 

Execution, 131. 

Expenditure, 93. 

Exponditure of the ruler, 219 
Experts in jewels, 141, 142, 143, 114, 
146, 148. 

Essence of morals, 1. 

Evidence "twofold, 197. 


Famines, 175. 

Fa to, 9, 10. 

Father has no authority over immov- 
ables, 209. 

Feathery marks on horses, 225-227. 
Fire, 12. 

Friend and enemy -friends of, 127. 

Fish, 16, 103. 

Fishes, 142. 

Flatterers, 189. 

Flori-horticulture, 166. 

Flower, 157. 

Flowers, 80, 81. 

Fly, 16, 103. 

Fodder, 254. 

Formation of battle arrays— an art, 158. 
Fools, 140. 

Foreign lands, 124, 134. 

Foreign, 161. 

Foresters, 84, 185. 

Forest, 16, 36, 45, 68. 73, 80, 104, 124, 
161, 165, 193, 207, 217, 234. 

Forests. 104, 124, 161, 214. 

Forest fort, 2 1 4. 

Fowler, 261, 264. 

Fruits, 80, SI, 165. 


Four divisions of a case, 197. 

Fuel 245. 

Functions of councillors, 65-67 
I* unctions of tho twice-liwn, l&l. 
Ifimctions of Hftdras, lo\. 

G 

Gambhala (lime tree), 105. 

Gaiidaka, 176. 

Gandharva, 15*2, 164. 

Qaiidharva veda, 157. 

Gaiias. 185. 

Ganosa, 100. 175, 177. 178. 

Gauit.as, 154, 

Ganja, 104. 

Garden, 105. 

Gardener, 81. 

Garland, 1 17, 

Garhinds, 139, 117. 

Garlie, 236, 

Gariiila, 177. 

Garutmata, 143. 

Gambling— an art, 157. 

Gaulmika, 78. 

Gautama, 114. 

Gom on the head of snake, 111. 

Gems and jewels, 94, 90, 109, 141, 159, 
162, 209, 220. 

General rules of morality, 102-120. 
Ghee, 39. 

Giridupga, 214. 

Glass, 148. 

Glass vessels, 159, 

Goat, 79, 109. 

Gograha, 10. 

Gold, 37, 41, 05, 75, 79, 83, 90, 100 , 

143, 141,140. 148, 159, 170,180, m[ 
211, 213, 251. 

Goldseoptres, 49. 

GoldsmiMi, 104, 213. 

Gomoda, 140, 142, 144. 

Good trainer of Iior.sos, 229. 

Gopiira, 100. 

Ootra, 200. 

Grafting of plants, 157. 

Grafting, 157. 

Grains, 28, 30, 75, 75, 80, S4, 95, 115, 140, 
190, 2 a, 215, 230. 

Grama, 25, 28, 34. 43, 51. 
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OrSmapas, 149, 109. 

Grammar, 2. 

Oras.s, N, 16, 28, 148, 161, 254. 

Grasses, ISiO. 

Guardians adlitem, 19:^. 

Guilds to try cases, 184. 

Gulmapa, 79. 

Gulmibhiita army, 217. 

Gun.la, 97. 

Guiipowiler, 88, 140, 286. 

Gunners, 88. 

Gur, 280. 

Guru, 13, 21, 

H 

Half-moon, 28. 

Hann (jaw), 170. 

Jlarisciiaiidra, 10. 

Haritnl, 287. 

Harlequins, 83. 

Haritaki (Tcriiilnalia chcbula). 161. 
Harvests, 198. 

Harvest seasons, 198. 

Hayagriva, 175. 

Hayasirsa, 169. 

Head of hostels and inns, 81. 

Head of village, 81. 

Head of musicians, 83. 

Heads of minor departments, 75. 

Heat, 5. 

Hornanta, 238. 

Herders, 8. 

Hill, li2, 116. 

Hills. 28, 32. 214. 

Himalaya, 142. 

Hina, 199. 

Hingul, 237. 

Hiraiiyaksa, 169. 

Hiranyaka-i'jpu, 169. 

History of Niti Kjastra, 1. 

Hogs, 142. 

Honey, 232. 

Hook for elephants, 233. 

HorS, ftsastras, 154. 

Horse, 218, 219, 220, 47,29, 81, 36, 41, 
45,75,77, 118, 124, 131, 146. 

Horses— ago of, 231. 

Horses — anatomy of, 222, 224. 
Horso^back, 268. 


Horses— classes of* 146, 222, 224, 227 
228. 

Horses— character of, 225. 

Horses — draught, 234, 

Horses— Feathers (marks) of, 225 227. 
Horses— image of, 224-225. 

Horses with marks, 226-228. 

Horses — movements of, 228, 230. 
Horses— measurements of, 221-8. 
Horses— price of, 14G. 

Horses — rations of, 230. 

Horses— reins of, 283. 

Horses— revenue from, 148, 
Horse-sacriheo, 181. 

Horses -stabling of, 234. 

Horses — teeth of, 281-232. 

Horst'S - soasoti for training of, 229. 
Horses— training of, 77, 78, 124, 228, 229. 
Houses for high officials, 33. 

Houses of lower officers, <&c., 34. 

Houses of the people, 33. 

Uridatta gift, 118. 


Image-making, 1U9-182. 

Images, 108. 

Images of horse, 224-225. 

Importance of Niti, 3, 
liict>me from land, 94. 
indigo, 237, 

Indra, 12, 17. 

Indra, 169. 

Indra horse, 226. 

IndranjLi, 141, 144. 

Insigni.'i, 100. 

Intermixture of races, 150, 

Ihgudi (Balanites roxburghii), 166. 
Iron, 142, 144, 145, 148, 176, 220, 236, 237, 
246. 

Iron tools, 159. 

Irrigation tax, 148. 

Isata, 150, 

Islands, L30, 142. 

Itihas^<H, 152, 165. 


Jaimini, 8. 
Jaladurga, 214. 



j&madaffnya,^0. 

Jambira W5. 

Jftra (cheat), 263, 

Jaaada, 218. 

.Tati, 151. 

Jata, 237. 

Jayamauf^ala horse, 228, 

•Tarayiija, 1.51, 

Jayapatra, 91. 

Judicial proceeding, 183. 

Jupiter, 141. 

Jewels, 12, 37, 41, 73, 7r>, 70, 83, 04, 5)r» 
9(5, 100, 109, 102, 120, 140, 141. 

Jyotis, 152, 154. 


K 

Kadamba (Nauclea cad^imh i), 10">. 
Kala, 152, 154, 156, 157. 

Kfilas, 114, . 

Kalaha. 241. 

Kalasa (pitcher), 175. 

Kali, 169, 176. 

Kaliyuga, 131, 188. 

Kalpa, 152. 

Kamala (lotus), 17, 22, 175, 170. 

KS mas Astra, 152, 155. 

Kan Ada, 155. 

Kapitthaka, (wood ap|>l<'), 165. 
Kara, 170. 

Kara (cubit),- 25, 221. 

K Arana, 197. 

Kariraka (Capparis aphylla), 166. 
Karpanya, 

Karaja, 237. 

Karmakantla, 3. 

Keeping accounts, 93-97. 

Kar.slia, 97, 205, 219. 

Karyya, 197. 

KAsmari (Gmolina arborea), 160. 
Kataka, 2 13. 

Ketu, 141. 

Kavacha, 237. 

Kavyas, 153, 150. 

Kayastha, 101. 

Khadira (catechu), 106. 

KharikA, 97. 

Rharjura (date), 165. 

Rhasrai 187* 


King— primary fanction* of, 4. 
King- 8 kinds of, 7. 

King -protector of people, 5. 

Kin;»— originator of customs, 5. 

Kinff— enforces obedience to dhama, d. 

King— consultation with minis! ois, 54, 
55. 

King -root of state, 262, 

King — a sinner for mal-administratlon 
of jnstieo, 208. 

Kings — without friends, 127. 

King’s ofTlcials — their castes, 100, 101. 
King’s ail visors, 100. 

King’s written over, 90. 

King’s treatment of others, 88. 

King’s personal attendants, 88. 

King’s ton departments, 08. 

King’s adopted son, 62. 

King’s relatives, 60, 61. 

King’s duty towards royal children, 
58, 60. 

King’s eyes and oars (crown prince and 
coiineillors), 57, 

King’s assistiints, 56. 

King’s sliarii of revenue, 27. 

King’s functions, 4. 6, 7, 11, 23, 36, 53. 
King’s litiM’ary education, 21. 

King’s —edassos of, 24, 25. 

Kirats, 2 17. 

Kinkaras (obf»diont servants), 41. 

Koka (a wild date tree), 165. 

Krarnuka (betel-niit), 165. 

Kraunclia array, 244. 

Krishna las, 143. 

Kriya, 107. 

Ksatriya as judge, 184. 

Ksatriya, 122, 161, 163, 164, 184, 247, 
219, 251. 

Kshairiyas, 1 .5 1 . 

Kshernapatra, 93. 

KshumAs, 143. 

Ksiiika (dale), 165, 

Ksurapranta, 237. 

Kundvala (ebony), 165. 

Kula, 185. 

KiilA, 25.3. 

KulatA, 121. 

Kiilutha, 105. 

KurnAras, 169. 

Kumbha karna, 160. 

Runta 235, 237, 250. 
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R:ufaja (Holarrhena antidyseuterica), 
160. 

Eutajudna, 258. 

Kuvora, 12 18,24. 

KuveratA, 150. 

Kuvera profc< cfcinff jewels, 12, IJl, 24, 150. 
Rarshakas. 148, 148. 

Rar-sapana, 1S7. 


Larlduka (sweet balls), 175, 176. 
L:i(2:hi3, 25. 

Lakucha fArtocarpus lacoochn), 165. 
Land. 8, 78. 

L ind monsureraents, 25. 

Languages, 81. 

Lapislazuli, 141. 

Lavali (Phyllanthus distichas), 165. 
Laws of succession, 210. 

Law of Ivarma, 8, 9, 10. 

Law suits, 188. 

Lawyer’s tee, 194. 

Laying out furniture -■ an art, 157. 

- Laying of bod— an art, 157. 

Load. 144, 148, 176, 213, 237. 

Learned people, 249. 

Leather, 84, 102, 123, 159. 

Lekhaka. (clerk j, 70. 

Likhita, 198. 

Likhita Sadhana, 198. 

Likhitas, 199. 

Limb.s of sovereignty, 11. 

Limitation, 203. 

Lions, 128, 177,259. 

Lion-cubs. 58. 

Lotus, 17, 22, 175, 176. 

Lunar movement, 98. 

Lunga, 176. 

Lustre of jewels, 141-144, 146, 148. 

M 


Ma, 154. 

Mace, 237. 

Mace-bearer, 84. 

Mada, 109. 

Madhuka (Bassia latifolia), 166. 
Madhyadesa, 187. 


Madhyama punishment, 137. 
Madhyama wealth, 188. 

Magic, 157. 

Mah/ipavana, 167. 

Maharaja, 24. 

Mah/iratnas, 140. 

Mahisasura, 169. 

Maid-servants, 82. 

Maina, 45. 

Maintenance to queen and crown- 
prince, 257. 

Makara array, 242, 244. 

Making of betels — an art, 160. 
Mnkustha, 230. 

MU IS (garland), 125. 

MSIyavan, 167. 

Man in charge of the royal household, 
80. 

Mana, 96. 

Mfina (vanity), 265. * 

Manrialika, 24. 

Man.iapa, 166, 167. 

Mandara, 167. 

Mandra elephant, 220, 221. 

Mani, 187, 

Manikya, 141, 143. 

Maula, 252. 

Mania army, 217. 

Mantras, 69, 102, 153, 154, 161, 103, 186. 
Mantri. 71, 97. 

Mantrika (magician), 82. 

Manu, 25, 26. 

Mars, 141. 

Masha, 143, 146. 

Masha, 230. 

M5-4a (seed), 165. 

Milsbas, 137. 

Master of 10 villages, 268. 

Masur, 230. 

Maternal uncle's daughters, 187. 
MfitrSs, 229. 

Matriga, 164. 

Mfitulungaka (citron), 165. 

MStuluhgaka (print), 175. 
Measurements of elephants, 221 
Measurements of camels, 231. 
Measurements of bulls, 231. 
Measurements of horses, 221-228. 
Measurements, 25, 20. 

Measures of different countries, 97, 
Medicinal plants, 140, 157. 
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Medicinal propertieft ot roots of plants, 

77. 

Mercttty, Ul. 

Market place, 

Merv\, \^7. 

Metal-workers, t6D. 

Metals, 39, 144, 157, 158, 168, 176. 
Military cantonments, 33. 

Military parades, 256. 

Milk, 149. 

Milking, 159. 

Mimamsa, 3, 21, 82, 152, 154. 
Mimicry, 157. 

Mine tax, 148. 

Mineral, 140, 148. 

Minerals, 148. 

Mines, 78, 83, 94. 147. 

Misra oloijhant, 220, 221. 

Mleclichha. 8, 40, 78. 210. 
Mobilization of army, 234. 

Monkey, 10, 45. 

Monkeys, 266. 

Moon in bright fortnight, 65. 

Moon, 11, 12, 13, 22, 119, 141, 237. 
Moral from animals, 15, 16, 103. 
Mountain, 16. 

Movable and immovable worlds, 12, 
Movements of liorses, 228, 230 
Mriga elephant, 220, 221. 

Mudga, 165. 

MuhOrtas, 36. 

Muktfi, 140, 

MOlya, 96. 

Mung, 230. 

Mungs, 230. 

Members of council, 81. 

Mustard, 125. 

Must!, 169, 228. 

N 

Nahusa, 11, 17. 

Naisadha, 20. 

Nala, 17. 

NMSstra, 287. 

N&lika, 236. 

N fillka astra, 235. 

N&ma mantra, 164. 

Namas, 168. 

Namuchi, 169. 

Nara, 169. 


N^rada, 164. 

Narasimha, 169. 

^4arave\a (plant not idontificdi, ina. 

Ndi-iiyaiia, 169. 

Narlkela (cocoanut'J, 165. 

Nartan, 157, 

Nasiika, 155. 

Natural friends , 127. 

Nisiirnbha, 169. 

Nayaka (master of elephants), 79. 
Nay aka, 25. 

NcccUa, 51, 

N<»whind.s, 1-18. 

Nidhi, 95. 

Nidhi hidden iiiiilorground, 95. 
Nijuddha, 158. 

Niiiiba lueeinh 165. 

Nine great jewels, 140. 

Njpa (a species of Asoka), 165. 
Siviivthii, 195. 

Niravadlui paksa, 195. 

Nirnaya, 197, : 07. 

Nirukta, 152, 154. 

Ni.skiis, 146. 

Ni.spa[)a legume, 172. 
Nispra37)jana, 195. 

Nibi, U, 235, 200. 

Nitisara, 260. 

Nivarfcaiia, 26. 

Non-pa rthiva, 04. 

Nri-Sa manta, 25, 

Xrisiiplui, 1(50, 175. 

Nursing, 150. 

Nyaya, U, 22, 154, 188. 


Occupations, 83, 84. 

Ocean, 200. 

Oil, 150. 

Oil from flesh, 159. 

Ordeals, 107. 

Ordeals described, 204, 205. 

! Ordeals when resorted tf>, 205-207. 

i Offences, 132. 

■ Offences enumerated, 18n, 191. 

! Ornaments, 48, (i7, 83, 100, 113, 120, 157, 
I 159, 162, 173, 190. 

Ox, 118, 124. 
i Oxen, 19, 72. 
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PAchi, 141. 

PAdardba, 97. 

Paddy, 149. 

Padma, 176. 

Padma horse, 226. 

Padma kosa, 167. 

Padma, kdta, 

Padma rAga, 141. 

Padya, 34, 35. 

Paksa, 195. 

Pala, 145, 146, 236. 

Palas, 213. 

PalAsa (Butoa frondosa), 166. 

Pana, 137. 

Padcliakalyana horse, 228. 

PaiiiUt, 44, 71. 

Pduau, 20. 

PApadatta gift, 118. 

PArAkrama (prowess), 44. 

Paralaukika, 95, 96. 

ParArdha, 08. 

PArigha tort, 214. 

PArijatrri, 167. 

PArikha fort, 214. 

Pariinana, 96. 

Paritosika, 95. 

PArito§ya gift, Il8. 

Parivar tanas, 25, 20. 

Parks, 75, 80, 06, 27, 40, 45, 83. 

Parrots, 79, 124. 

PArthiva, 94. 

PArvati, 106. 

PAsa, 237. 

Pasa (noose), 175. 

Pasture, 151, 163. 

PAtha (3tephania hcrnaiidi folia), 166. 
Patti pa, 79. 

PattipAla, 7S. 

Patti.sa, 237. 

Paulastya, 20. 

PaurAuika, 82. 

Pauriisa, 9. 

Pea, 230. 

Peacock, 23, 45 141, 230. 

Pearl, 140, 142, 143, 144, 147. 

Penance— 3 kinds of, 7. 

Penances, 7. 

People to be'given stipends by king, 70. 


Personal property, 210. 

Persons exempted from being sum- 
moned, 193. 

Phalgii (opposite leaved fig-tree), 166. 
Physician, 82. 

Picture-drawing, 168. 

Pigeon, 244. 

PisAchas, 189, 181. 

Pitala (brass), 144. 

Pitadru (a kind of pine tree), 166. 
Place suitable for the metropolis, 28. 
Plaint, 101. 

Planting, grafting, &c., of plants, 167. 
Planting trees in villages, 166. 
Planting wild trees in forests, 165 , 
Planets, 5, 157. 

Plough 8. 151, 169. 

Ploughing, 159. 

Pluta, 230. 

Poets, 83. 

Polishing, 168. 

Palli, 26. 

Potters, 83. 

Powdering of stones, 157. 

Probhaclra, 77. 

Pradesini, 171. 

Pradhana, 70, 71, 97. 

Pradvivaka, 71, 189, 191, 

Prajapati, 26, 

Praj a a i)a tra, 9 1. 
rrak-karma, 9. 

PrAktonn, 8. 

Prakritis, 69, 74, 155, 199. 

Pramanas, 207. 

PrAhgnyaya (rcsjudicata), 106, 197. 
Prasadpatra, 01. 

Prasatiga expedition, 241, 242. 

Prastha, 97. 

Prathania punishment, 137, 

Pratibhu, 195. 

Pratidana, 95. 

Pratikriya, 158. 

Pratiloiiia, 150. 

Pratinldhi, 70, 71, 97. 

Pratipatti, 106, 197. 

PratiprakAra, 32. 

Pratyavaskandara, 196. 

Pravala, 140. 

Prayatna, 164. 

Preparation of alloys, 157, 

Preijaratioii of salts, 157. 
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Prepavationa from sugarcane, 157. 
Preaorvafcioii o! betela— an art, ICO. 
Prestha, 146. 

Prices of co-ws, 145. 

Prices of horses, 146. 

Prices of some animals, 145, 146. 

Price of elephants, 146. 

Price of camels, 146. 

Price of bulls, 145. 

Primary functions of the 4. 

Prithu, 12. 

Procedure in law court, 187, 188. 
Provisions, 40, 245, 264. 

Pumping, 150. 

Puiidarika, 77. 

Punnaga (Caloi^hyllum inophylliim), 165. 
Punishment of judges, iOl. 

Punishments, 150. 

Para (city). 51. 

Pnranas, 76, 82 152, 155, 103, 201. 222. 
Purnaharsa horses, 226. 

Purusa, 155. 

Purvadevas, 1. 

Purva MiraaijiSii, 3. 

Pusharaga, 114. 

J^uskara, 178. 

PuskaraUreo not identifiefl), IG6. 

Pushy arSgt'i, 141. 

Puspahasa, 167. 

PurvaiiySya, 106. 

Purvaiiyayavidhi, 100. 

Purvapaksa, 100, 107. 

Q 

Qualifications of judges, 184. 

R 

Ra, 154. 

Races of men, 112. 

Raghava (animal), ILO 
R&ghava, 10. 

H&hu, 141. 

Rainy season, 234. 

Rains, 5, 148. 

Rains in time, 37. 

Raja, 24. 

Rajadan (Mimusops hoxandra), 165. 

, R&jajheya, 191, 


Rdjamlrgas, 34, .^6. 

R^ jar si, 20. 

Rfijasika, 168, 170. 

Rfijasika penance, 7. 

Rajas, 122, 162. 

Raktavija, 160. 

Uaksasa, 20, 169, 181. 

Rama, 10, 63, 160. 

Rambhsi (plantain), 165. 

Rostra (commonwealth), 150. 

Rat, 45. 

Rati, 143, 144. 

Rati4>ns of horses, 230. 

Ratiiasirsa, 107. 

Ratnataiika, 113. 

Ravaiia, 10, 17 100. 

Keehita, 230. 

Kims of horses, 233. 
l^ply in a suit, 106. 

Re.spect for cusboins, IS7. 
liest-lionses, 34. 

Uest-liouso between two villages, 
Ue trial, 208. 

Revenuo, 148. 

Revenue from horses, 148. 

Rice, llO 204, 205. 

Rig, 152, 153. 

I.iiks imatli, 167. 

Rina, 05. 

Rinapatra, 02. 

Rivers, 122, 148, 160, 200, 24 1, 201. 
Rinsing, 158. 

Rishis, 204. 

Roads, 31, 35. 

Robbery, 185. 

Rocks, 214. 

Rope-making, 150. 

Roots, 202. 

Roj^al commands, 100. 

Rnh's as to witfiessc^.s, 200, 201, 
Ruby, 141, 143. 

Riihu* of 100 villagtvs, 208. 

Ruler of 1000 villages, 20S. 

Ruler of 10000 villages, 208. 


Sabha, 20. 
ftachiva, 71, 
Saddles, 150. 



Sfidhn, 51, 125. 

SSdhand, 197. 

Sfidhanas. 197, 198, 268. 

Sudhanas (evidences), 198, 

Sddhus, 268. 

Sadhya, 105, 197. 

Sddipatra, 02. 

Sadyaska army, 217. 

Sdhajika, 04. 

Sfthasa, 76. 

Sah&yadurga, 214. 

Sainyadupga, 214, 

Saka (teak), 106. 

Sakata array, 248. 

Sakti, 177. 

Sakti (thigh), 179. 

Sala (Shoroa robiLsta), 16‘^ 

Sallaki (Boswellia scrrata), 166. 
8alinali(Bombax malabarlcum), 106. 
Salt, 280. 

Salts, 157, 230. 

Sama, 129, 152, 196, 198, 212. 

S5ma veda, 158. 

SambUUbina, 109. 

Sdmanta, 24, 44. 

Sdrnayikapatra, 92. 

Sambicldatta gift, 118, 

Sambhuya cxpoclitioii, 241, 212. 

Sam hit as, 154. 

y " 0 . 

S'arni (Acacia M[)i']for i), 16<{. 
Sarnkhya, 90, 152, 155. 

Sami);ika (tree not identified), 166. 
Samrfii, 24. 

Sarnd.sraya, 240. 

SandAyika, 210. 

SandhAya expedition, 241, 242. 
Sandhaya Asana, 245. 

Sandhi, 289. 

S'ahkar.a, 100, 177. 

Sankhaer (conch), 175. 

SankiJ, 287. 

Solar inoveinonl, 98. 

Sapphire, 141, 144, 

Saptapariia (Alstonia .scholaris), 160. 
SAra army, 217. 

Barala (pine), 165. 

Sarala, 237. 

Sarkard, 141. 

Sarkara (red powder of bricks), 142. 
S&rvabhauma, 24. 

Sarvatobhadra array, 243, 244. 


S5sanapatra, 91. 
sVstra (weapon), 235, 238. 

Sastras, 76, 164, 187, 189, 198, 210. 
S\atApadi, 227. 

MatAnika, 78, 79. 

Saturn, 141. 

Bdtvika penance, 7. 

Sattwika, 168, 175, 176. 

Sattwa, 122. 

Satya, 176. 

Satyalckhya, 92. 

Hatya yuga, 131, 169. 

Sdvana, 98. 

Havana, 154. 

Havdas, 154. 

Scope of Niti Hdstra, 2. 

Sceptics, 152. 

Sea, 11, 16, 28. 

Seal, 91, 97, 149. 

Seasons for warfare, 238. 

Season for training horses, 229. 
Security for appearance, 194. 

Seeds, 165. 

Scntini, 79, 

Senses, 10. 

Sentinel, 81. 

Serai, 29, 84, 85. 

^^arvaiiAma horse, 226. 

Servants — kinds of, 99. 

.Servants for the inner aj)art.meiits, 82. 
Seven limbs of sovereignty, 11. 

Seven islands, 24. 

Slio-goat, 145. 

.Shc-blilTaloos, 148. 

Shells, 142. 

Sun, 170. 

Su peri n tendon t of tfsnts, 80. 
Suj)erintendcnt of the granary, 80. 
Superintendent of kitchen, 80. 
Superiutondeut of parks and for<‘sts, 80. 
Superintendent of religious establish- 
ments, 80. 

S up eri 11 tendon t of charities, 80. 
Superstition, 141, 142, 143, 144, 140, 148, 
Supervisor of buildings t 80, 

SOra, 44, 49. 

Suratha, 139. 

Survarchi salt, 236. 

SOryya horse, 226. 

Study of the Vedas by the twice-born, 

151, 
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^uvaTnas, 14%. 
d\vadh&, 16 %. 

&wagain& army, 216. 

Swahfi, 163. 

Swastika, 167. 

Swayamvara, 249. 

Swedaja, 151. 

Swara, 154. 

Swimming, 159. 

8y&ma, 228. 

Sydmkarna horse, 228. 

Syanndka (Bignonia inclica), 166. 
ft»yena, 79. 

Syona array, 242, 244. 

Synthesis of*metals, 157. 

Sheep, 79, 145, 148. 

Shoes, 102, 123. 

Shrubs, 32. 

Signs of pleasure, 86. 

Signs of displeasure, 86, 

Sikara, 167. 

Skins, 159. 

Skies, 21. 

Siksd, 162, 164. 

Sky, 128. 

Silken clothes, 79. 

Silpasdstra, 152, 163, 155. 

Silpiii, 211, 

Silver, 41, 75, 79, 83, 96, 100, 141, 145, 
148, 176, 213, 254. 

Simsapa (Dalhorgla sissoo), 165. 

Sisu, 179. 

S'isna, 179. 

Sitd, 19. 

Siva, 113. 

Six kinds of decision, 207. 

Sixty-four arts, 160, 

Swara t, 24. 

Smriti, 82, 155, 156, 186, 188. 

Smriti Sdstra, 186. 

Smritls, 76, 152, 205. 

Sna^o,84, 110, 111, l2l, 123,111,142, 
243, 247. 

Snakes, 23, 128. 

Snows, 140. 

Snuhl, 286. 

Softening of leathers, 159. 

Soma, 175. 

Son (vessel), 175. 

Southern countries, 187. 


\ SoAfeieignty 'wVien to ^le oontenea 
i upon son, 263. 

Spice, 82. 

Spring sun, 89. 

Spring, 229, 

Sraddha, 99. 

Srauta Kalpa, 164. 

Sroiiis, 185, 200, 

Sri (Laksmi), 176. 

^riyddatta, 118. 

Snitis, 76, 82, 156, 205, 248. 

Sriitajna, 82. 

Stabling of elephants, 234. 

Stabling of camels, 234. 

Star, 141. 

Sthana, 154. 

Strange land, 126. 

Straw, 109. 

Strength— its kinds, 216. 
btrongth — how increased, 218. 
Strldhan, 210. 

Strings of bulls, 233. 

Strings of camels, 233. 

Stobhakas, 189. 
bitoue-eutter, 83, 158, 168, 

Struggle for oxisteiico, 248. 

Sut?hi array, 242, 244. 

Suchakas, 189. 

SOdra, 122, 161, 163, 164, 184, 249, 251. 
SOdradhaiia, 164. 

SuUdliipatra, 92. 

Sildras, 141. 

Siigareano, 157. 

Sukra, 141, 260. 

Sukrdciidryya, 1. 
sola, (tridoiit), 175. 

Sulka, 147. 

Siilka horse, 227. 

Sulphur, 236, 237. 

Surnbha, 169. 

Summer sun, 89. 

Summer, 22, 229. 

Suiuantra, 71, 73, 97. 

Sumaiitraka, 68. 

Sun, 12, 22, 104, 111, 166, 177. 


Tfila, 145, 172, 173, 178, 179, 180, 231. 
TftU (measure), 169. 
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Talajna, 211. 

T&las, 170, 181. 

Tam&la (Cinnamomum tam&la) 160. 
Tamas, 122. 

Tamfisika, 168, 176. 

T&masa penance, 7. 

Taming of elephants, 77, 124, 128. 
Tankas, 143. 

Tantra, 154. 

Tantras, 76, 152, 188. 

Tantrika, 82. 

Tapinchha (tamdla), 165. 

Tarjjani, 171. 

Tarka, 82, 152. 

Tattwa^ 198. 

Taxes, 148, 149. 

Technique of keeping accounts, 97. 
Teeth of bulls, 232. 

Teeth of camels, 283. 

Tooth of elephants, 232. 

Teeth of horses, 231-2. 

Ten requisites In the administration 
of justice, 186. 

Testing of metals, 169. 

Theft, 185. 

Thorns, 157, 214. 

Thorny trees, 240. 

Thunder, 128. 

Tiger, 114, 121. 

Tigers, 45, 60, 218, 259. 

Tila (oil seed) 165, 166. 

Time for adiministratioii of Nyaya, 188. 
Time for administration of Smriti, 188. 
Time for trying cases of murder, &c., 
188. 

Tin, 144, 145, 213. 

Tinduka (Diospyros eiiibryoptcris), 166. 
Tirtira, 79. 

Tola, 143, 144. 

Topaz, 14 L, 144. 

Tortoise, 35. 

Training of bulls (ox), 124. 

Training of horses, 77, 78, 124, 228, 229. 
Traividyas, 184. 

Treasure, 47. 

Trayi (3 vodas), 21. 

Treasurer, 79. 

Trees, 16, 31. 

Trees, plants and shrubs, '28. 

Treta, 169, 176. 

Treta yaga, 131. 


Trlkuta horse, 226. 

Trivarga, 227. 

Tuda (mulberry), 165. 

Tuima (Cedrala toona), 166. 
Tiiryya, 254. 

u 

Udatta, 164. 

Udiimbara (Ficus glomerata), 165, 

Udvega (anxiety), 265. 

Udvijja, 151. 

Udvijja (or plants), 151. 

Under-S^ mantas, 24. 

* • 

Unm&na, 96. 

Unproductive lands, 132. 
Upabhoga, 95. 

UpAdhi, 176. 

Upeksya expedition, 241, 242. 
Upanidhi, 95. 

Upavodas, 114, 152, 153. 

Use of arms- an art, 158. 

Uttaraa punish men t, 137. 

Uttara, 197. 

Uttara MimamsA, 3. 

Uttarapaksa, 196. 

Utthiiiia. 44. 

V 

Vabbula (acacia). 166. 

Vadana, 157. 

Vadara (jnjnbo), 165. 

VAgdahila, 208. 

Vahaiia, 168, 177. 

V a li u-yu(ldha, 158. 

Vaidnryya, 141, 144. 

Vaidui*3^ya gem, 228. 

Yaisesika, 155, 

Vaisravana, 11, 13, 

Vaisya, 122, 161, 184, 251. 

Vaisya as judge, 181. 

Vaisyas, 151, 164, 

VAjisa, 226. 

Vajra array, 243. 

Vajra, 148. 

Vakula (Mimiisops elengi), 165, 
Vfilas, 169, 179. 

Valgita, 230. 

Vali, 169. 
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^ ^§LTia 

V&naprastha, 161. 

Var&ha, 169, 175. 

Varfttis (cowries), 137, 

Vargas, 200. 

V&rtfi, 22. 

Vfirta (^economics), 21. 

Varuna, 12. 

Vasat, 163. 

Vaaistha, 1 , 164, 204. 

Vasfci (abdomen), 179. 

Vata (banyan) tree, 165. 

V&yu, 12. 

Vedangas 69, 164. 

Vedanta, 82, 162, 156. 

V€^.das, 163, 188. 

Vena, 12. 

Vanaliuga (stones of the Narbudda 
valley), 176. 

Ventrilocxnists, 83. 

Varuna, 12. 

Votana, 95. 

VotAla, 169. 

Vetradharas, 83. 

Vibhitaka (Terminalia bellcrlca), 166. 
Vidruma, 141. 

Vidyas, 152, 156. 

Vigralia, 239, 241. 

Vigrihya expedition, 241, 242. 
Vijas^raka (tree nut idoiitifi€3d) 106. 
Vijaya, 167. 

Vijaya horse, 226. 

Vijra, 140, 

Vikara (flight), *234. 

Vikaras, 156. 

Vikehkata (Klacourtiasapida), 166. 
Vilva (bael), 165. 

Vina (lyre), 175. 

Vina, 176. 

Vinimayikrita (exchanged), 95. 

Virat, 24. 

Virtues of Niti •‘siastra, 2, 4, 5. 
Visanusthi (Stryclinos nux vomica), 
166. 

Visayas, 17. 

Visnu, 166, 175, 176, 177. 

Viswdmitra, 63, 164. 

Vitasti, 236. 

V/-isni, 20. 

Vfitra, 169, 


Vyabahatls, S. 

VyJikatpa, 152, 154. 
Vyala array, 243. 
Vy&sa, 3. 

Vyavahara, 183, 107. 
Vyavaharas, 199. 
Vyuhas, 214, 217, 244. 


w 

Wages, 98, 99, 213. 

War with charmed iiustrument.^ 260. 
Warrant, 192. 

Watchmen, 257. 

Water, 28. 

Watering, 165. 

Wealth — kindvS of, 93, 94. 

Weaver of garlands, 139. 

Weaving garlands— an art, 167. 
West, 30. 

Whales, 119. 

Wheat, 237, 

Wheel, 237. 

Wheel array, 244. 

Whipping, 159. 

White mustard, 226. 

Wild trees, 166. 

Wines from flowers, 169. 

Witnesses, 200. 

Wood, 8, 28, 136. 

Woods, 148. 

Woollen clotlios, 79. 


Ya, 154. 

Yachita, 94, 95. 

YSjana, 161. 

Yajup veda, 153. 

Yajus, 152. 

Yaniii, 12, 13. 

Yania (3 hours), 30, 36, 38,53, 99. 
Yana, 239, 241. 

Y;ina, 241. 

Yava, 165. 

Yava (barley), 166. 

Yavana, 156. 

Yavanas, 153, 164. 

Yavas (measurement), 221. 
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Vavodaras, 25, 221. 
Yay^ti, 63. 

Yo^a, 152, 168. 
Yogamudra, 168. 
Yoga 8&stra, 155. 
Yojana, 234» 
Yojanas, 146. 


Yudhi^thira, 17. 

Yuga, 176. 

Yulrti, 203. 

Yiikti (stratagem), 267, 


Zinc, 144, 145, 218. 










